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ANSWERS TO COURT’S QUERIES. 


J. RAWLINS, ESQ. 


To Mr. DalraeWa. 


SiK, 


I enclose yoii my answers to the following questions of the Select 
Committee, for Judicial, Political, and Revenue, which accoinpaiiied your 
letters to me of the 13th and 23d October, and am 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble- Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN RAWLINS, 

late of Bengal Civil Establishment. 

Richmond, Surrey, 

6th November, 1813. 


Question 1st. 

What is your opinion of the fitnes.s, the efficiency, and the general effects Court’s Queries. 

of the system ot Judicial Administration established in Bermal and iho —--- 

provinces depending on it.? ^ ' anti me j 

Question 2d. 

Do you conceive that any system of ancient Hindoo institution could now 
either in whole or in part, be with, advantage substituted for the svstem or anv 
part of the system, introduced by the British Government^ 

Question 3d. 

Can you state any p<5ticulars of the remains yet subsisting of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions in Bengal, particulariy the system of villao-e 
courts, and decision by punchayet ? 

Question 4:tk. 

If the system introduced by the British. Government i.s, in your opinion to 
be prefen*ed, do you conceive it to be susceptible of any meliorations that 
would accelerate the decision of causes, would render the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify the proceedings, and abridge the expense 
ot suitors; and, in general, what, in your opinion, are the best means of 
rernedymg any existing defects in the system.? 

Question bth. 

„ chief advantages and disadvantages of the 

British judicial system ? ^ 

Question 6th. 

If you are of opinion that the system should be continued in whole or in 
iLs chief parts, could the expense of it be diminished, either by reducino- the 
number ot courts, or the scale of establishments, (particular]v in imtivo 
servants arid their allowances) for those courts.? ‘ m native 

Question 7th. 

Considering the system prospectively, what do you conceive its progressive 
operation likely to be, upon the state and opinions of the people ? 


[B] 


Question 




ANSWERS TO COURT S QUERIES. 

Question Bth. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, confide more in the uprightness of Eiiro- 
J. Rawlins, Esq. pean Judges, than in Judges‘appointed from their own people? 

Question 9th . 

Are you of opinion that the natives may, in respect to integrity and diligence, 
be entrusted with the administration of justice, and how far; or more particu¬ 
larly, can any branch of the administration of justice be trusted exclusi vely to 
the natives, or will it be necessary that in any part of the judicial system al¬ 
lotted to their execution they should be superintended by Europeans? 

Question 10/A. 

Are you acquainted with the general average scale of population within the 
sphere of one zillah or judicial court ? 

Question 11/A. 

What is your judgment concerning the system of police established by the 
British Government? Can it be rendered more perfect and efficient ? or do yon 
think that it would be practicable and expedient, to resort to any of the modes 
practised by the native Governments tor maintaining the peace and order of the 
country. 

Question 12/A. 

Can you state what the limits and superficial contents were of the district 
in which you acted ? 

Question 13/A. 

Have the courts of Adawlut at any time recommended to parties in a cause 
to withdraw the suit, and submit to the decision of the punchayet; or has the 
punchayet at any time, or on any occasion, been recognized by the courts of 
Adawlut or the English Government ? 


Answers to Ques-tions pu/ % the Special Committee for Judkial, Political, 

and Revenue. 

Previous to commencing such observations as I have to submit to the 
Committee, on the points noticed in the questions I am desired to consider, 
I must beg leave to premise, that as I have now been absent from Bengal 
somewhat more than five yeans, my answers may not, probably, be so ap¬ 
plicable to the present state of the judicial system in that country, as they 
might have been at the time, or soon after the time I left it. Twelve years 
have elap-sed since I officiated as a district Judge ; but as, during the re- 
, maining period of my stay in India, l acted as a J udge of a provincial court, 
the effects of the system in the districts may still have been within the 
reach of my observation. 

Ansioer to the first Question. 

1 am of opinion, that the present system of judicial administration is, upon 
the whole, with reference to the nature of our controul over the subjects 
under the British Government in India, neither unfit, nor in a considerable 
degree inefficient. 

Anstoer to the second Question. 

I am not aware that any system of ancient Hindoo institution could be 
adopted with advantage, any further than is authorized by the Regulations 
existing when I left Bengal. 

Answer to the third Question. 

I do not recollect, in the parts of the Company’s territories with which 1 
was best acquainted, any subsisting remains of ancient Hindoo institutions, 
of the nature of those alluded to in the question. 

Answer to the fourth Question. 

The system introduced by the British Government is, in my opinion, cer 
tainly.to be preferred. By the Regulations existing when I left Bengal, the 
Judges of the districts and their Registers were the European Officers au¬ 
thorized to decide in causes instituted in the district courts; added to whom 
there were attached to the courts, both at the principal stations and in the 

r inferior 







Shortly after the renewal of the Company's Charter in 1813, it 
was deemed expedient to institute an Inquiry into the Administration 
of Justice and Police under the system which had been established 
throughout the Company’s Territories in India, with a view to the 
introduction into that system of such modifications and improvements 
as might appear desirable. 

For this and other purposes, the Court of Directors appointed a 
Special Committee of their own body; and that Committee resolved 
not only to avail itself of such information as might be collected 
from the Company’s Records, but to call upon certain Gentlemen 
who had filled Judicial Stations in India, and who were then in 
England, to state the result of their individual observation and 
experience upon the subject. 

A series of Queries were accordingly circulated among those 
Gentlemen, which, together with their Replies thereto, will be found 
in the following pages. 
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inferior towns dependent on them^ natives of a more respectable description Answers to Court’s 
(denominated, I think, Aumeens), to whom references were made by the 
Judges, arid who were, if rny recollection doe^ not fail me, authorized, even 
in the first instance, to hear and decide civil suits of a limited description. 


Queries, 

J; Rawlins, Esq, 


sending a monthly report, and 1 believe their proceedings, to the Judges, to 


whom also an appeal lay against their decisions. Add to this, by the^Regu- 
lations every encouragement was held out to the native suitors to have re¬ 
course to punchayet or arbitration. I am not aware of any institutions, 
better adapted than those abovementioned to accelerate the decision of causes" 


With respect to rendering the access of the Natives to justice more easy, 
I am not aware that there exists any necessity for such a precaution; and I 
must beg leave to offer it as my opinion, that it would be by far a more bene^ 
ficial measure, to discover some mode of counteracting the spirit of litigation 
$o prevalent among them. ® 


No mode of simplifying the proceedings occurs to me, excepting the Judo-es 
and Registers being exempted from recording their proceedings in such causes 
as they may be allowed finally to decide on ;"but as I believe all cases are now 
eventually appealable from the district to the provincial courts, this regulation 
would be improper, and perhaps it might, in other respects also, be objection- 
able. I do not apprehend that the expense to which suitors are subjected is 
burthensome, if a judgment may be formed from the great number of causes 
annually instituted, and the frivolous and litigious nature of not a few of them. 


Very few m^ns of remedying the defects of the existing' system occur to 
me. Defects it no doubt has, partly arising from the circumstances attend¬ 
ing a Government consisting of a few individuals over an immense popula¬ 
tion of various characters and religions. The operations of the system will, 
otcourse, be more or less efficient, according to the different characters or 
qualifications of the individuals entrusted with the duty of carrying’ it into 
execution; though, in no country with which I am acquainted, are there a 
greater number of public servants more worthy of confidence. 


I should not, however, offer it as my humble opinion, that the defects in 
me system consist in too great a degree of power being entrusted to the 
Company s judicial servants, but rather, on the contrary, that the Regula- 
tions, by rendering almost every cause appealable, serve to increase the spirit 
ot litigation, and to diminish the estimation in which it may be desirable that 
the authority ot the district Judges, as the representatives of Government 
shoidd be held. By the earlier Regulations of the Bengal Government, no 
caus»s tor a less consideration than one thousand rupees were appealable from 
the district Judges, and now, I believe, every cause is liable to be appealed 
I would not. recommend that the former standard should be resorted to l>uL 1 
conceive that the decisions of the district Judges might be final, to a certain 


Answer to the fifth Question. 

The chief advantages of the judicial system appear to me to be, that it 
setines the admnustration ot justice in the hands of European gentlemen, men 
ot character, and, in general, of due qualifications for the performance of 
the duties entrusted to them ; that by the establishment of a regular chain of 
appellant jurisdictions (first, in the district Judges, to whom all causes 
decided by the native Aumeens and the Registers are appealable; secondly, 
in the provincial courts, which are open to appeals, not only from the decisions 
ot the Judges and Registers, but even from those, I believe, of the native 
Aumeens; thirdly, m the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which is open to appeals 
trom the judicial courts) any great degree of injustice is, I apprehend, as 
much counteracted as circumstances will admit. Under the present judicial 
system, the jurisdiction of the district courts is not confined to the natives 
biff extends, m certain cases, to the European Collectors of the revenue, and 
the European public officers employed in the district, over whom, of course 

Judges themselves, the provincial courts and the 
feudder pewanny Adawlut exercise a superior jurisdiction. So it will appear, 
hat by the Regulations a remedy is afforded against every species of improper 
conduct: and I must offer it as my opinion, that as far as my experience 
went, these judicious provisions were productive of many good eflects. 

To 
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To these provisions for securing- the due administration of the judiciaF 
functions must be added thd no les.s important advantag-e arising fi-om the 
Rawlins, Esq. Regulations, accoi-ding to which justice is administered, being formed with 
doe reference to the character and customs of the natives, and enjoining an 
adherence, in most cases, to their religions and civil laws, for the propoun^ina: 
of which there are both Hindoo and Mahomedan law-officers attached to each 
civil court. 

The above observations have a reference principally to the civil part of the 
judicial system. With respect to the system, as it relates to the administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice, the advantages attending it are, I conceive, by no 
means inferior. The courts of circuit, superintended by a Company’s servant 
aided by the advice and opinion of a Mahomedan law officer, with occasional 
references, in particular cases, to the expounders of the Hindoo law, and con- 
trouled by the superior authority of the court of Nizamut Adawlut, are as well 
adapted to the administration of justice to persons of the description amenable 
to their authority, as can, I conceive, be devised. While it is thought necessary to 
continue the Mahomedan law as the standard of decision (and I know not 
independent of the policy of such continuance, which is too obvious, I appre¬ 
hend, to require being supported by argument, if under the modificatimis it 
occasionally experiences it can be deemed in any considerable degree ob¬ 
jectionable), the above mode of administenn^ it is, 1 think, much preferable 
to that which prevailed previous to the establishment of the courts of circuit. 

In addition to the above advantages I wouhl notice one, which, thouo-h it 
is not strictly of a judicial nature, is perhaps of greater importance: I mean 
the control over the native population, which is the consequence of the ap¬ 
pointment of a Judge and Magistrate in each district. 

The principal disadvantage, which is not so nrtich in the svstem itself as in 
its application, appears to me to be, that some or the district jurisdictions 
are too extensive. This observation I should apply both to the jurisdiction of 
the Judges, and to those of the Magistrates, but more emphatically to the 
latter. 

Answer to the sixth Question. 

I am by no means of opinion, that the number of courts could, with any 
propriety or advantage, be diminished, or that the scale of the establishment 
or allowances to the officers, either European or native, could be curtailed. 

It must be too obvious to the Committee to need any attempt to demonstrate 
it, that of all public officers, those entrusted with the administration of justice 
should be best secured from temptation by liberal stipends. 

Answer to the seventh Question. 

As to the progressive effect of the judicial system upon the state and opi¬ 
nions of the people I have to observe, that while it continues well adminis¬ 
tered it will probably give greater security to property, and, if the police be 
efficient, must add to personal safety. As our system is move liberal, both in 
its principles and administration, than that to which the people were accustomed 
under the native government, it has had, I apprehend, and will continue to 
have, the effect of exciting in them sentiments somewhat more independent 
than those which they before possessed. 

Answer to the eighth Question. 

In answer to this question, I have not the least hesitation in ^^ng it as rny 
decided opinion, that not only the natives would confide more in the upright- 
ne.ss of European Judges than in Judges appointed from their own people, but 
that, in general, they actually do give the preference to the administration of 
justice by Europeans 

Answer to the ninth Question. 

I am not of opinion, that it would be safe or desirable to entrust exclusively 
any branch of the administration of justice to natives. I conceive that the 
existing regulations, as above intimated from my recollection, have carried 
this principle at least as far as it ou^ht to be carried, and that, in all cases of 
the natives exercising any part of the judicial system, they should be superin¬ 
tended by Europeans. 


# 


Answer 
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Answer to the tmtk Qv,estion. 

1 have no knowledge that I can .depend upon, respecting the point stated in 
this question. 

Answer to the eleventh Question. 

I cannot offer it as my opinion, that the systeni of police, as established 
when I was in Bengal, was so efficient as was desirable; though no doubt it 
mi“ htbe so, in a greater or less degree, according to the activity of the indi- 
vickial superintendent. There existed of old, in the Company’s territories in Ben“ 
gal, a practice of making the Zemindars responsible for property stolen within 
their estates, in the event of their not apprehending the robbers. This 
practice existed in particular in the Shahabad district till the completion of 
the decennial, afterwards the permanent settlement, or the establishment of 
the present police system, by which the controul of the village watchman was 
taken from the landholders. I have always considered the re-establishment 
of that practice as the best calculated to give efficiency to the police; and ex¬ 
perience of the effect of it, when it did exist, justified the inference in the Sha¬ 
habad district. 

To effect this, the village watchmen might be put more under the controul 
of the Zemindars than they are; but neither they, nor the Zemindars, should 
be released from the controul of the Magistrates and police Darogahs, within 
whose jurisdictions they resided, and such regulations should be framed as 
Blight be best calculated to obviate oppression. When acting as Magistrate 
of Shahabad, I had an opportunity of making some propositions on this sub¬ 
ject, but without effect. In the event of its being deemed improper to subject 
each individual to this responsibility, it might be less open to objection to 
vender the Zemindars of a pergunnah collectively responsible. The grounds 
on which the expediency of some such arrangement is, in my opinion, esta¬ 
blished, are the great influence of the Zemindars within the limits of their 
own estates, the knowledge they have of the habits and character of persons 
living on them, and the advantages thus possessed by them for the appre¬ 
hension of robbers. 

Answer to the twelfth Qtiestion. 

I can only answer this question by reference to Rennel’s map of Behar, in 
which the limits of the Shahabad district, when I superintended it, are accu¬ 
rately laid down. Some additions were rnade to it when I left it. It ex¬ 
tended, when under my superintendence, from the river Soanee to the Carram- 
nassa, and from the banks of the Ganges to the mountains of Kotas. 

Answer to the supplementary Question. 

I have informed the Committee, tliat arbitration, commonly called piin- 
chayet, is recognized by the judicial Regulations. Due encouragement is 
given to suitoi’s to submit their causes to this species of decision, which as it 
is guarded by more forms than arbitrations independent of the court, is in 
general, 1 believe, to be preferred. That courts of justice have recommended 
h parties in a cause to withdraw their suit and submit it to private arbitration, I 
have no doubt, and decisions so made are allowed due weight by the courts. 


(Signed) 

Richtnond, 6tU November 1813. 


JOHN RAWLINS, 
late Judge of the Behar Provincial Court. 


JOHN MELVILL, ESQ. 

Gentlemen,' 

The following are answers to the queries transmitted to me 
by yonr Secretary, on the 33d ultimo : 

[C’] 


Queries 
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Answers to Court’s 
Quer ies. ^ 

John Melville, 
Esq. 


Queries. 

1. What is your opinion of .the fit¬ 
ness, the efficiency, and the general 
effects of the system of judicial admi¬ 
nistration established in Bengal, and 
the provinces depending' on it ? 


Ansioers. 

1. There are peculiarities in the cha¬ 
racter of the inhabitants of Bengal, 
and other relative circumstances, which 
in my opinion renders a great part of 
the judicial system unsuitable ; and it 
is palpably inefficient. 


as It imposes 

the performance of an extent of duties by European officers, for the e/ecution 
of which a proportionable number of qualified agents cannot possibly be pro¬ 
cured ; and, indeed, the state of the business in the several courts seems of it¬ 
self to prove it, particularly when it is recollected, the courts are loaded with 
arrears, notwithstanding the repulsive measure of a distressing weight of ex¬ 
pense has been purposely made to attend the institution pnd prosecution of 
suits. 

The Regulations established by the IMarquis Cornwallis may be said to 
contain but a small part of the code of laws required for the judicial adminis¬ 
tration in Bengal. Indeed, properly speaking, they are to be considered as a 
kind of ground-w ork upon which to proceed, leaving to unremitting care and 
vigilant attention to discover, in the course of their administration, their fitness 
or otherwise, during their progressive action, in all their relations and conse- 
ipiences, in order that such modifications and additions might be instituted as 
might be found necessary. 

The great pressure of the routine of current business on the several authori¬ 
ties in India, with other causes, appears to have hitherto prevented the follow¬ 
ing up of necessary improvements; and the great object, a code of laws 
adapted to existing circumstances, and to the character of the inhabitants, is 
still wanting, in any attempt, however, to attain this object, I am of opinion 
the same principle must be pursued, and such alterations and additional insti¬ 
tutions made, as a series of previous judicious observations may render expe¬ 
dient. 

Among the general effects of the present system, it is unnece,ssary to enu¬ 
merate such as must result from oscillatory decisions or from general ineffi¬ 
ciency, as the accumulating disorder, consequent on judicial concerns not being 
duly admistered, must be apparent. I shall, therefore, merely observe, that 
from the fi-equency of administering oaths, the crime of perjury is increasing 
beyond all bounds; that the spirit of litigation is inexpressibly great, and the 
beneficial influence of kindred and caste, particularly in its tendency to en¬ 
courage the amicable adjustment of disputes and differences, is nearly de¬ 
stroyed. It is to be apprehended, too, that from the authority given to 
fermers and others to distrain property, and. from inability to afford the heavy 
expense and great loss of time required to follow up suits through the different 
stages in a gradation of courts, the rights of the lower orders, particularly the 
cultivators of the sqil, are suffering most serious injury. 

The arbitrary conduct, however, of the higher ranks in the commission of 
acts of violence, is happily checked, and the people certainly look to the 
judicial powers for protection; and there is a persuasion generally entertained, 
that landed property is perfectly secure, a fact strongly evinced in the eager¬ 
ness shewn by crowds of people attending as purchasers, when small parcels 
of land are to be disposed of at public sales. 

The cultivation of the country has been greatly increased. The fact itself 
will never be disputed ; but other causes besides the judicial system may be 
assigned, and with truth it may bp alleged, that the general policy of the 
Government opens a free and extended market for all kinds of productions. 
And, besides, at the period of the first introduction of the system, Bengal had 
not its natural extent of population. Years of scarcity had retarded its re¬ 
covering the heavy loss in inhabitants which it sustained by a severe famine : 
on a succession, therefore, of favourable seasons, an increase^of inhabitants, « 
and cousequentiy of cultivation, would necessarily follow. 


2. Wliat do you take to be the chief 
advantages or disadvantages of the 
Britishjudiciaf system ? 

ppwer, such ’principle.s are estahlishec 


2. The great advantage of the sys 
tern appears to me, that it make: 
known to the people, that instead o 
the capricious mandates of arbitral-' 
for the security of thdir persons aiu 

properly 
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property, as clearly vnaaifests the intention of the Goyemment that justice Answerg to Court 
should be equally administered. Quer ies. 

The greatest di sad vantages are its inefficiency and tendency to produce John Melville, 
unnecessary litigation. 

Prom an improvident change in the system of police, and by having too 
much of minutia imposed upon them, the Judges and Magistrates are incapa¬ 
citated fti- the due performance of the great and more material objects of their 
duty. 

From the circumstance of the natural authorities not being empowered to 
effect, by the decision of Punchayet, an adapted adjustment of trilling differ¬ 
ences and complaints, from the revival of institutions not adapted to the present 
state of society, and from the ill-suited system of a succession of sta»-es of 
appeal, rendered still more so by contradictory decisions, the natural conten¬ 
tious propensity in the inhabitants is encouraged and increased into a spirit of 
boundless litigiousness. 

Although the preamble to the judicial Regulations, most wisely in my 
opinion, qualifies the enforcement of the rules of the Koran and Shaster to such 
rules only as had invariably prevailed (a qualification that will give great 
room for correction of unsuitable parts), yet it appears to me that in the ad- 
mmistration of the present system, the full and proper use of this most mate¬ 
rial modification is not made, and from this circumstance much unnecessary 
litigation is created; for though twelve hundred years ago certain rules might 
not have occasioned much inconvenience in the deserts of Arabia, yet the 
reviving of them, as part of a judicial system, in the provinces of Bengal, in a 
different slate of society, may be productive of mischievous effects. The 
rules of the Koran respecting wills, for example, impose restrictions so many 
and so great, that they operate totally to prevent the making of wills ; in con¬ 
sequence of which and other causes, 'the death of aMahomedan possessed of 
any property seldom happens, without producing one or more suits, and in 
most instances such an event will almost necessarily produce this effect. I 
could state other cases; but the bare mention of this circumstance is sufficient 
to evince the necessity of examining, how far the existing laws force the people 
into tliis feverish state of distracted litigation. 

Whether we contemplate the character of the inhabitants, the great load of 
ex|tense it entails, the waste of time it creates, the state of the'judicial ap¬ 
pointments, or the effect which conflicting decisions on the same case have on 
the sentivnents of the natives, (for they speak disrespectfully of thus apparently 
confounding right and wrong), the fabric of a gradation of courts of appeal is, 
in my opinion, an improper part of the present system ; particularly as the 
end it had in view may, perhaps, be attained by other modes, not subject to 
the same pernicious consequences, 

3. Do you conceive that any system 
of ancient Hindoo institution could 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
with advantage substituted for the 
system, or any part of the system, in¬ 
troduced by the British Government ? 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo juuttial institutions in Bengal, 
particularly the system of village 
courts and decision by punchayet ? 

Have the courts of Adawlut at any 
time recommended the parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit and submit 
it to the decision of the punchayet; 
or has the punchayet, at any time, or 
on any occasion, been recognized by 


the courts of Adawlut or the English 
Government? 


3. It is a long time since I first 
adopted the opinion, which I still en¬ 
tertain, that the ancient and approved 
custom of decision by punchayet might 
with great advantage be revived, and 
substituted for a part of the system 
both in civil and criminal causes; and 
also that the services of those persons 
who would naturally form the assem¬ 
blies for deciding by puhchayet might 
be so made use of, as greatly to di¬ 
minish the labour of the regular courts, 
by being employed, in many cases, to 
ascertain various facts material to final 
decision. In the laws and regulatioine, 
however, of the judicial administra¬ 
tion, decision by punchayet is not ac¬ 
knowledged or even noticed; the 
courts of Adawlut coqld not therefore 
legally recommend to parties in a 
cause to yvithdraw the suit, and sub¬ 
mit 
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Esq. 


occasion, however, of certain accusa- 
tions, paitaking of the nature of defamation or scandal, or of circumstances 
militating: against the rules of the caste, class, or society, to which the accused 
oi- stigmatized may belong, such assemblies are still held, in order to make 
inquiry into the grounds of the accusation, thereby to ascertain whether the 
accused ought or ought not to be continued a member of their society, The 
result ofsuch decisions, although I believe it now seldom happens they are 
given 111 writing, is known to, and acted upon, by the members of thd'caste or 
class. I have known other cases, where it appeared the parties had, bv the 
persuasion of neighbours or kindred, verbally applied for an adjustment by 
punchayet. 1 he party, however, against whom the decision had gone, know- 
ing its want of legality, had on the first moment of discontent or ill humour 
revived the contest, and brought the original case before an established court 
I hese decisions by punchayet being thus unsanctioned by public authority 
are so little in general use that they may be considered as nearly exploded. ' 

4. Would the natives, inyouropi- 4. I am of opinion, the natives would 
nion, conhde more in the uprightness confide more in the uprightness of Eu- 
ot Emopean Judges, than in Judges ropeanJudges than in Judgesappoint- 
appoitited from their own people ? ed from their own people. I think they 

ui 1 , have a high opinion of the integi ity of 

the European character, and that when instances of partial dereliction of duty 
occur, the sentiment does not alter, and they generally attribute them to the 
pernicious advice or influence of some intriguing native. But what, in my 
mind, seems most to militate against this prevailing favourable opinion are 
the contradictory decisions of causes tried in appeal. 

5. That there are natives of inte¬ 
grity is not to be doubted; but I think 
the combination of integrity and great 
application to business in the same 
person, is not a frequent occurrence, 
indeed, I have an impression that in¬ 
tegrity and habits of indolence are 
a more general combination. The 
branch of the administration of justice 
which, in my opinion, ought to be 
trusted to the natives, will be noticed 
in a subsequent paragraph. 

6. The difterent zillahs or specified 
jurisdictions of the several judicial 
courts are^ from particular circum¬ 
stances, unequal in population. I 
have not any estimated account, and 

mention the average scale to be nearly the 


5. Are you of opinion, that the 
natives^ niay, in respect to integrity 
and diligence, be trusted with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and how far.? 
or more particularly, can any branch 
of the administration of justice be 
trusted exclusively to the natives ; or 
will it be necessary that, in any part 
of a judicial system allotted to their 
execution, they should be superin¬ 
tended by Europeans ? 

6. Are you acquainted with the 
general average scale of population 
within the sidiere of one ziilah or 
judicial court.? 

speak conjecturally, when I 


number of a million. I have an impression that, e.xcluding the five cities, the 
amount of the land revenue of each ziilah will pretty correctly determine its 
population, by reckoning one inhabitant for each rupee of revenue. 


7. Can you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the dis¬ 
trict in which you acted. 


7. I have not any memorandum on 
the subject, or even a map of the zil- 
lah Jessore, in which I acted: I can¬ 
not, therefore, with the most distant 
pretension to accuracy, state the limits ; but I should think it exceeds a space 
of eighty square miles, which I suppose to be nearly the average of the zil¬ 
lahs in general. 


8. What is your judgment concern¬ 
ing the system of police established b v 
the British Government ? Can it be 
rendered more perfect and efticient, or 
do you think it would be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
modes practised bjf the native Govern¬ 
ments, for maintaining the peace and 
order of the country ? 


8. The police in Bengal is in a very 
bad state, and the present system is, 
in my opinion, deficient and wrong. 
The crimes of theft and robbery are 
still a profession, from which the un¬ 
happy followers seek® a support ; and 
it will so continue, until the errors or 
acts which gave rise to the prevalence 
®f those crimes have been corrected. 
1 was with the British ajrmy when it 

conquered 
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fonquered the territory of Cuttack ; and though a country bordering on Answers to Court’s 
our own provinces^ I found that, comparatively speaking, those crimes did not v Que r ies. 
exist; and I ascertained the cause to be a police establishment of puWic jyjgiyj]! 
ofticers, called Kandytes and Pikes, a kind of watchmen or guards, who had 
grants of lands for their maintenance, and became responsible for tlieftsand 
robberies : and as the Bengal Government, on my representation, readily con¬ 
firmed those grants and establishments, the police in that district continues in 
excelleftf order. I have reason to think such establishments formerly pre¬ 
vailed in Bengal, but that the lauds were resumed, and the incumbents and 
their families, in order to obtain support, forced to relinquish the profession of 
watchmen for that of thieves and robbers, and which their descendants at pre¬ 
sent follow. The remedy is easily found. Let the system now established in 
Cuttack be completely introduc(Ml into Bengal, and, in my opinion, the desired 
object of an efficient police will soon be attained. 


9. If the system introduced by the 
British Government is, in your opi¬ 
nion, to be preferred, do you conceive 
it to be susceptible of any ameliora¬ 
tions that would accelerate the decision 
of causes, would render the access of 
the natives to justice more easy, would 
simplify .the proceedings and abridge 
the expense of suitors ; and, in gene¬ 
ral, what, in your opinion, are the 
best means of remedying any existing 
defect.s in the system ? 


9. It may he collected, from the 
preceding remarks, that some imme¬ 
diate reform is by me conceived to be 
absolutely necessary, and that, in my 
opinion, the judicial system will be 
rendered more efficient and better 
adapted to existing circumstances, if, 
after a careful inspection of the Regu¬ 
lations, a fit modification is made in 
those parts that ai*e unsuitable to the 
present state of society, and which 
create unnecessary and ruinous litiga¬ 
tion. That I particularly recommend 
recourse being had to the ancient usage of decision by puachayet, and that 
all complaints, civil or criminal, of a trivial nature, be on every adapted 
occasion referred to such decision for final adjustrtient; and that I also recom¬ 
mend, that a police establishment of Kandyt es and Pikes, such as is established 
in Cuttack, be as soon as may be practicalale introduced generally into Bengal. 
That I am fixed in opinion, the mode of procedure, by appeal from the deci¬ 
sion of one court to that of another, is a most unsuitable part of tUe'existing 
system, and productive of most pernicious efi’ects; and that it is not attended 
with any advantage that would not be better attained by a different mode. 
For example : in all cases that come before any of the courts as original suits, 
in which tlic amount at issue exceeds the amount for which such court can 
give a final decision, such court should not, in such case, pass a decree, but 
after fully hearing and trying the cause, should detail its opinion in a docu¬ 
ment in the English language, and then transmit the whole record of the trial 
to the particular court that possesses the power of giving a decision, and 
which court should, after full consideration, pass the final decree. The mamier 
of trial here recommended for civil suits, is the inode now pursued in criminal 
trials, for such crimes as incur the penalty of death; and it would be a measure 
productive of a further very great saving of expence and labour, if a corres¬ 
ponding mode was adopted (viz. the record of the trial completed by the 
Magistrate) respecting criminal trials, in cases where the Judges of Circuit cait 
pass sentence. 


10. If you are opinion, that this 
System should be continued in whole 
or,in its chief parts, could the expence 
of it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
e.stablishment (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances) for 
these courts ? 

11. Considering the system pros¬ 
pectively, what do you conceive its 
progressive operation likely to be 
upon the state and opinions of the 
people 


10. Independent of such saving, in 
point of expence, as might result from 
adopting the alterations I have sug¬ 
gested, I am not aware of any other 
reduction that can expediently be 
made. 


11, When, by the adoption of the 
most congenial mode of adjusting 
their trivial disputes and differences, 
and other requisite measures, the pro¬ 
pensity to litigation, to which, from 
an irritable nature and great weakness 
- [DJ of 
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! to Court’s of mind, the natives are subject, sliall be moderated and allayed, and where 
t Que r ies. ^ an adapted police shall have been introduced, the increasing impression of 
Jonn Melviil^ Esq. confidence in the security of their persons and property will have the effect of 
giviiiff to the people confirmed habits of industry and sentiments of inde¬ 
pendence. 

Having now completed the answers to the queries you have done me the 
honor of submitting to ray consideration, I beg to assure the Hojjourable 
Committee, they are candid and sincere opinions founded on my experience 
and reflection. 

I have the honor to be, 

&c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) J. MELVILL. 

Crawley, 

18th November 1813. 


J. NEAVE, ESQ. 


Questioii IsL 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system of judicial administra¬ 
tion established in Bengal and the pro¬ 
vinces depending on it ? 


Answer. 

The present Judicial Regulation,* 
apparently unite the Hindoo, Maho- 
medan, and British jurisprudence; 
they profess to stand on their own in¬ 
trinsic merits, to correct the evils of 


former systems, to afford an easy and 
speedy redress to the lowest individuals, to protect them against the officers of 
(iovernrnent, whether financial, commercial, or judicial, and even against 
the acts of Government itself. After nearly twenty-three years of experience, 
doubts have arisen whether these desirable objects have been obtained. 

The sudden transition of the British power in Hindostan, from suppliant 
raerchants at the throne of the Mogul Emperors, to conquest and almost uni¬ 
versal sway, was, I presume, a matter of equal astonishment to ourselves and the 
natives. The natural consequence of our dominion vv as the gradual extinction of 
the offices of the old Government, and subsequent decay of the respectable native 
families. Rapidly have they fallen. We bestow nothing; for I cannot estimate the 
petty offices held under us of sufficient importance to satisfy the present, or stimu¬ 
late "the hope.s of the rising generation. Here then was a grand link of the chain 
broken, which formed a bond of union between Government and its subjects. 
They reduced the decennial, or rather perpetual settlement; gave the death¬ 
blow to all hopes of consequence that might still be left with the landed pro¬ 
prietors. This seUlernent entitled the Zemindars in fee simple to the lands 
they held, while the stipulated revenue was paid. By the usage of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, a Zemindary of large extent, on the demise of the incum¬ 
bent, devolved entire to the heirs, the relations receiving only a maintenance 
from the estate. But this custom, so congenial to original institutes, with a- 
view to the general improvement of the country, was abrogated by Regulation 
XI. of 1793, which fritters away the largest property to the smallest denomi¬ 
nation. We have, by this regulation, opposed the prejudices of the natives, 
lost a strong hold of combining their influence with ours, and perchance 
gained some proselytes to our system, the humble sharers of a divided 
estate. To separate still further the connections of Government with its 
subjects, we have at various times attached the free lands of different 
descriptions, and resumed those appropriated to the Canongoes, Pikes, 
Pausbauns, &c. thereby depriving ourselves of the services of those useful 
assistants in revenue and police operations. The bankers, merchants, and 
shopkeepers are the classes of people least affected by the Regulations. 
Having so far reduced a part of our subjects from comparative consetiuence to 
insignificance, we offer them, in return, justice. An Europeai. will understand 
the value of the word; but the natives thought something more was to be 
gained by the proffered boon than the simple operation of redress. They 
ransacked iheir family traditions for clairris on their neighbours, and the courts 

were 
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’^^ere instantly inundated with suits. This occurred when there was no insti- Answers to Court's 
tntiofi tee. The Government^ however^ for a time repressed litigation, by Queries, 
imposing fees; otherwise our new system would have been strangled iri it.s j ^eaw, 
birth; and for a time only, for some years afterwards, our courts w'erc so 
choked with suits, that assistant Judges were called in to reduce tlie number. 

This evil I understand still to exist. I fear, therefore, that “ the judicial arl- 
ministration has tailed in fitness and etliciency, and tltat the general effect 
of thb System” has been to produce a litigious race; and tlnit our dominion 
offering to the natives no fair object of ambition, they will gradually decline 
in character, and our population be marked for ignorance and its concomitant 
profligacy. 

Question 2d. I Ansioer. 

Do you'conceive that any system I do not. I think we must now 
of ancient Hindoo institution could rise or fall by our own institutions, 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
with advantage substituted for the 
system, or any part of the system, in¬ 
troduced by the British Government? 


Question 3d. 

Can you state any particulars of 
the remains yet subsisting of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions in Ben¬ 
gal, particularly the sy.stern of village 
courts and decision by punchayet? 


Ansiver. 

If this question be confined to Ben¬ 
gal proper, I have to mention that 1 
never held an ■ judicial situation in 
Bengal; neither have ! the least re¬ 
collection of any village courts" in 
either the districts of .Tirhoot and 
Benares, over which I once presided. When second judge of the Patna court 
of cl'cuit, the late Mr. Mathew Leslie and myself were ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment to investigate a custom which existed in Raraghur, relative to the trial 
of witches. In the wildest part of the hills we discovered "village courts.” 
On the report of sorcery being practised, the |:)rincipal people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood formetl a deliberative assembly, tried, condemned to death, and 
enforced its sentence on those convicted of witchcraft; generally old women. 
The detail is curious ; and so thought Lord Teignmouth, as he has recorded 
the result of our investigation in tlie Asiatic Researches. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say, that Government strictly prohibited in future all sucli village 
courts. « 


Question 4:th. 

If this system, introduced by the 
British Government, is in your opi¬ 
nion to be preferred, do you conceive it 
to be susceptible of any ameliorations 
that would accelerate tlie decision of 
causes, would render the access of 
the natives to justice more easy. 
Would simplify the proceedings and 
abridge the expense of suitors; and, 
in general, what, in your opinion, are 
the best means of remedying any ex¬ 
isting defects in the system ? 


Answer. 

The present system is too un¬ 
wieldy, and too much encumbered 
with forms. The jealousy of Govern¬ 
ment, in its delegated rule, trenches 
so decidedly on the executive power, 
that in the attempt to curb abnse.s, it 
involves itself in endless reference. I 
deprecate, however, the rage of law- 
giving'; and not having before me a 
judicial code, or a map of the pro¬ 
vinces, I cannot digest any plan wor¬ 
thy the attention of the Honourable 
Committee. I can merely scatter my 


I 

thoughts at random ; and if any be adopted, I shall, indeed, be flattered. Let 
the first object be to revise the Regulations, curtail all exuberances, and com¬ 
press the retnainiiig matter in the smallest comprehensible compass. We have 
to recollect, that the Company’s servants are not a body of lawyers ; and the 
selection for judicial situations will occasionally full on those, who with the 
bqst intentions, are not endowed witlr superior intellects. The simpler then 
the detail, the better to meet all contingencies. In revising the Regulations, 
I woulii. avoitl the multiplication of oaths. The native pleaders should not be 
called on biennially to swear they had been faithful to their trust: a bad man 
will not hesitate to swear, and a good one must be hurt by the suspicion an 
oath im[>lies. To simplify the proceedings, and save expense to the suitors, 
let the plaint and answer onlybefiled; the jfcply and rejoinder are useless as 
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to Court’s contauiin- no new mutter. In.steaa of a power of attorney, the seal of the 

--i . Pleader to Ins constituents’plaint or answer may be eonsklered as a full verit 

1 Neave, Esq. ^cution ot his authority to act. The judges-, may be enjoined to enter on the 
piot^eedingssuch docurnents as substantiate the cause It issue. The natives 
aie loud ot loading the hie with a nia.ss ot irrelevant papers. 

So far as iny recollection serves, 1 think the severity of the Mahornedah 
criminal code has been happ.lytempered by British lenity: But it strikes me 
that uien ot character and respectability are liable to be brought iuto'court o/i 
tin ml charges It thus be still the case, the Magistrates may have a discre¬ 
tionary power to protect them from sucli attacks. The value we aflix to an 
oath lemlers an ahbi easy of proof. The natives are tpiick in taking advantage 
oloin htiict sense ot morality. In my own practice I have been under the ne- 
cessity of acrimttmg a prisoner, though mentally convinced of his guilt. No 
regulation can be offered on this liead : much will ever depend on the diseri- 
mination of the Judge of Circuit. Perchance the punishments now inflicted 
foi the cume ol: perjuiy may tend to stop the prog^ress of the evil. 

Much more, tloubtless, can be offered to remedy defects in the present sys¬ 
tem ; but 1 must beg leave to represent, that just now my chiif resources 
have been fmind m my own memory and general impressions^ It is ten years 
since I left Bengal and in this time my mind has been more given to C 
pean than Indian ideas. I have wished to become a native in my native land 
It may then appear somewhat assuming to oppose my judgment to the talents 
and ability which first dictated, after mature deliberation, the system under 
discussion : but tliat system, however fair in theory, had to submit to the test 
of experience. In my opinion it has partially failed; and with all becomino- 
iJefeience I ^ould suggest, that the offices, now distinct, of Judoe and Ma<>’i” 
strate and Collector of Revenue, be again invested in one persmi. I fancy I 
behold m this union a stronger tendency than now exists to Snergy, simplicitv 
and economy and certainly niore consonant to the practice of the native Go' 
yeinments. Add to the efficiency of this officer by an increase of power in 
judicial and revenue affairs, rescind Regulation XI of 1793, restore the Ra- 
nongoes, and hand oyer to them the quinquennial registers of landed pro- 

practicable, re-establish the Pikes, Pausbauns ^c. 
By these ineasuies, and as before noticed, the simplification of the Reo-ula- 
tions, tlic European character will rise in estimation, the natives will Ioo1c no 
to one head 11 ) a district, vybo invested with a double authority, the spirit oT 
litigation will subside, while no serious evils’ can be apprehended, there still 

Question Btk. 

What do you take to be the chief 
adyant^’es and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 

Question Bth. 


Answer. 

In the preceding expositions this 
question has been discussed. 


If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole or 
in its chief jiarts, could the expense of 
it be diininished^ either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
establishment (particularly in native 
servan ts and then- allowances) for those 
courts ? 


Ansicer. 

The chief purport of this question 
has already been noticed. I am io-- 
nGrant as to the scale of the present 
establishment; and were I informed, 
it would be a matter of infinite doubt 
vyhether I could propose any reduc¬ 
tion. Reverting to climate and other 


considerations, 1 know of no labourers 

in the vinpvnivlc 1 t A their hire, than those 

’ R> the native servants, it would redound 
rvv!.t;n«ff ^ increase, instead of dimmish their allowances. When 

^eduLd received, to learn wherein they could be 

leduced. I invariably answered, that the thing was impossible ^consistent 
ATith propriety and humanity. To these sentiments 1 adhe?? 


Question 1th. 

Considering the system prospective¬ 
ly, what do you conceive its progres¬ 
sive operation likely to be upon the 
stale and opinions of the people ? 


Ansuifr. 

In the preceding expositions this 
question has been discussed. 


Question 
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Question Sth. 

W'^oukl tlie natives^ in your opinion, 
confide more in the uprightness of 
European Judges, than in J udges ap¬ 
pointed tVom their own people ? 


Answer; 

I think they would. 


•SL 


Answers to Court’s 
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J. Neave, Ks«i. 


Answer. 

I am of opinion, that the natives, in 
respect to integrity and diligence, may 
be trusted with the administration of 
justice. Ally Ibraham Khan is an in-^ 
stance in point: he was chief Judge of 
the city of Benares, and deservedly 
obtained a high reputation. There 
were also tw'o other Judges, Molovy 
. Oinroola, and Mahommed Nazir 
Khan, of whom I have every reason 
to speak well during the time they 
came under my notice, as Assistant to 
the Resident at Benares. Still, I would not commit exclusively to the natives 
any branch of the administration of justice on a large scale. I think we ought 
• to keep the judicial branch to ourselves as a sacred deposit, to raise ourselves 
ill the estimation of the natives. liCt our judicial character counteract the evil 
impressions created by our financial systern. On a small scale, I conceive it 
to be very immaterial whether the natives be, or not, superintended by Euro¬ 
peans. 


Question 9th. 

Are yoti of opinion that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be trusted with the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and how far, or more 
particularly, can^ any branch of the 
adipinistration of justice be trusted ex¬ 
clusively to the natives; or, will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, 
they should be superintended by Eu¬ 
ropeans ? 


Question lOth. 

Are you acquainted with the general 
average scale of population> within the 
sphere of onezillah or judicial court? 

Question lU/i. 

WBat is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by the 
British Government ? Can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient; or 
do you think it would be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
modes practised by the native govern¬ 
ments, for maintaining the peace and 
order of the country ? 


Aimocr. 


1 am not. 


Answer. 

I have little to offer on this impor¬ 
tant subject. The chief part of my 
official life in India was spent at Be¬ 
nares, where, from head Assistant to 
the Resident I became senior Judge 
and Political Agent to the Governor- 
General. In my time, the Tehsildars 
or native collectors, landholders, and 
farmers, were answerable for the police 
and robberies. Thi; 


IS system was so 

efficient, that I was not called on by the recurrence of flagrant brefliches of the 
peace to turn my mind to police arrangements. It is, however, with deep re¬ 
gret, I learn the Benares police has been subverted to the Bengal system; 
and while 1 lament the alteration, I am sorry to say 1 am not calculated, either 
by habit or reflection, to suggest kny thing on this subject worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 


Question I2tk and last. 

Can you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the district 
in which you acted ? 

quired information. 


Answer. 

The limits of the Benares division 
have been entirely altered since 1 was 
in office. A reference to Mr. Grant’s 
analysis will, I believe, afford the re- 


Having now completed my answers, it is necessary to mention, that 1 in 
case allude either to theCeded or Conquered Districts:” the first n 


that 1 in no 
were 

scarcely arranged when I left India, and the latter had not been obtained. 
All I have further to notice is, that my opinions and suggestions will have been 
partially anticipated, in the discussions which have occurred on judicial 
matters; but 1 csinnot forego them, because they carry not the full .share of 
novelty: they ai-e still mine by adoption and reflection, 

(Signed) J. NEAVE. 

Binfield, 18th November 1813. 

m 
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Answers to Court’s 
Queries. 


A. HAMILTON. ESQ. 


A, Hatnilton, Esq. 


My dear Sir. 


Hayleybury, I9th November. ISIS. 

^ • u ..1 .. When I had the pleasure of seeing you in Town, you ex¬ 

pressed a wish that I would pmrnunicale to you my sentiments on the fbllow- 
ing question, viz. ‘ Whether the decision of suits in India might not be 
« f the same time a considerable saving, in point of expense 

^ be obtained, by reverting to the judicial institutions of the Hindoos^?” ^ 1 
have to regTet. that since my return here, an uninterrupted succession othieces- 
sary occupations has so long prevented me from bestowing my attention on it 
In writing to you. Sir, it will only be requi,site succinctly to'advert to the many 
impoitaut considerations involved in this discussion; but somethin^- will be 
gained m perspicuity by reviewing them in their natural order. 


First. The inconyeniences resulting from any material chane-e of system 
The evils resulting from the endless fluctuations of our policy 1i" IndTa ai 
muversallv acknowledged and deplored It banishes a/confidence iif the 
sfabil ty of our mstitutions from the minds of the natives, and. when compared 
with the um arymg tenor of their own. places the English character in an unfa 
youiable light. On this head it were superfluous to enlarge. The innova¬ 
tions under consideration are recommended by two advantages, economy and 
^peditious decision : the first a prudential motive, the last an imperative tiiitv 
Delay may. at last, become equivalent to a denial ofjustice; and long before 
It shall have attained that point, alteration will lose the character of innovation' 
and assume that of a necessary remedy against still greater evils When the 
necessity of adopting new mea.sures is proved, the first inquiry to be a-itatecl 
IS. whether the evils complained of originate in the principles of the existin'*- 
system, or are exclusively imputable to the defects of administrative regula” 


The fundamental principle of Lord Cornwallis’s plan was the separation of 
the judicial from all other functions, the establishment of high salaries to those 


who were entrusted with their discharge, and the severest penalties against all 
who were found guilty of any breach of duty. These are indisputably the 


surest meaip qt attaining the first object of all good goveniments. the pure and 
incorrupt distnbution of impartial justice. To whatever agents the judicial 
functions are committed, the necessity of adhering to the" system of liberal 
plicy. then introduced, can never become a question. Two circumstances 
have contributed, in some degree, to defeat the humane intentions of that 
nobleman m Bengal. 1st. The extent allotted to the jurisdiction of each 
zillah court greatly exceeded the powers of the court it.self to manage, even 
when first instituted ; but it might have been foreseen, that every year would 
detract fromits competency by an accumulation of undecided suits. The pro 
gression may be stated thusThe number of suits will increase with the 
increased probability of obtaining justice: when the delay arising from their 
accumulation will also operate to their increase, by holding out temporary 
posses.sion and a long impunity, as incentives to the commission of injustice 
This error was perfectly unconnected with the principles of Lord Cornwallis’s 
judicial system, and is solely imputable to that attachment to economy of 
which he never lo.st sight. I may also add. that his Wdsbip was himkf 
awarq that thejiinsdictions were too extensive, and that he looked forward to 
a period of greater financial prosperity, when the number of courts mi‘> ht be 
augmented, and the size of the zillahs reduced. Secondly, another error,” vhich 
1 humbly presume to think that his Lordship fell into, was in exoneratin'*’ the 
Zemindars from their functions as police officers, and depriving tliern of the 
establishments of Peons, whicli enabled them to discharge those functions. 
Before the acquisition of the Dewanny, the Zemindars were made responsible 
tor the peace of their respective districts. On granting the offieial sunnud to 
each successive incumbent, a IVTuchulkah was required to the followin'*" purport - 
I hereby engage inyselt; by this written obligation, to dilcliarge punctually 
the duties of the station, neither delaying nor omitting the most trivial jire- 
cauticyis j to conduct myselt in a gracious manner towards the peasantry 

and 
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and population; to be active in the expulsion of the turbulent; to eradicate Answers to Court * 
" every trace of robbers and highwaymen from the lands dependent on the Queries. 

" zemindarry.” Again To be so vigilant in the protection of the roacis^ 
that travellers may go and cGine with confidence and security, and thefts and 
" robberies be entirely prevented : but if (which God avert!) the property of 
“ any person shoiiid plundered, after producing the culprit with the stolen 
" goods, the last shall be restored to its owner, and the first delivered over to 
" punishment, on failure of which I remain responsible for the damage sus- 
" tained.” If, as I certainly think, the evils now complained of originate ex¬ 
clusively in the causes I have stated, I am authorized to conclude that they do 
not flow from any radical defect in his Lordship’s judicial system, but are solely 
imputable to causes within the reach of remedy, without deviating from its 
fundamental principles. 

^ III. An increase of the nurnber’of zillah courts will, I presume, be universally 
admitted, as the natural, obvious, and effectual remedy for the evils at present 
existing. It does not operate simply iVoin accelerating dispatch of business ; 
but the existence of such establishments in the neighbourhood, furnishes a 
strong check to the commission of injustice or the perpetration of violence. 1 
have it in my power to supply the most undoubted proof of the efficacy of this 
measure, by stating the effect it has already produced, in a country which, a 
few years ago, was a receptacle of robbers, and in which a military force was 
generally necessary to insure the collection of the revenues. It is taken from 
a letter written in February last; from the Jungle Mehals. This district, 

“ called the Jungle Mehals, was only formed in 1805, by a separation of the 
" jungle estates of Beerbhoom, Burdwan, and Midnapore. These estates, pre- 
viously to their being separated, were in a terrible state of anarchy, and it 
“ was with the greatest difncidty that Government w'as able to collect their 
revenues. They are now, however, in the highest state of order with regard 
to the police ; and as the inhabitants now place confidence in our Govern- 
inent, and enjoy their property in security, civilization rapidly extends its 
progress. Having now a sure prospect of reaping the fruits of their own 
labour and industry, they are bringing vast tracts of land into cultivation, 
which were before thickly covered with a forest jungle.” Mr. Anderson, 
whose letter I have cited, is Register and Assistant-Collector in the district 
whose situation he describes. It only states the local advantages which might 
have been calculated upon a priori to result from the increase of the judicial 
establishment, and curtailing the extent of their jurisdiction. I shall not 
enlarge on this branch of rny subject, conceiving that the expense alone deters 
Government from the adoption of the measure I recommend. 

I V. The expense resulting from increased judicial establishments. Whilst 
the British nation shall retain their territorial possessions in India, security of 
person and property, the benefits of a wise and beneficent government, are 
rights which the natives are entitled to claim, in return for their allegiance and 
for the revenues we collect. 1 hold it, therefore, unnecessary to calculate, 
whether the amount of revenues, so collected, be in a greater or less ratio to 
the judicial expenses than prevail in other countries; nor am I very desirous 
of seeing experiments instituted to try, with how small a portion of justice a 
nation may be governed. But this is certainly far from the intention of those 
Avho agitate these questions. It only remains, then, to examine whether, by 
substituting native agency to a certain extent, expedition and economy might 
not be united. 

V. Of the judicial institutions of the Hindoos no traces are extant in the 
subah of Bengal. This 1 can affirm, from an intimate personal knowledge of 
the districts of Dacca and Jessore, and iny conviction is scarcely less strong 
with regard to the other districts of the Subah. The Hindoo laws are contained 
in numerous compositions, of which the most celebrated exist at this day; 
but for centuries they have been administered, in cases of property, through 
the medium of institutions unknown to the Hindoo legislators. In the peninsula 
of India, wheii the Mahomedan rule was neither so long nor so firmly fixed as 
in Upper Hindostan, many primitive institutions, and indeed the entire struc¬ 
ture of society, appear to have survived the shock. I'lie intelli^’ent historian ot 
Mysore represents each village as a corporation, possessed of a joint stock, and 
governed by its own municipal oflicei‘.%. He alludes, though 'without specify¬ 
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irigits functions, to thepunchayet, an institution which he considers as, in 
some respects, analogous to an English jury. On the other hand, the catholic 
missionary, Fira Padrino, whose long! residence in Travancore and whose 
knowledge Of the Tainul language renders his testimony important, entertains 
different \ icw s, and it will be"recollectetl, that Travancore never was subjected 
to iMahomedan conquest. He states, that “ Copies of the laws are preserved 
in air the temples and academies ; but they are under the keeping of the 
‘‘ Brahmins, and besides them no one is suffered to read them.” He aTthrwards 
describes an institution which very much resembles the punchayet, as it actually 
exists in Bengal at this day ; with this difference, that be inakes it to consist 
of Brahmins only. “ Each member of it has a voice: it is called Yogd. 

“ Their decision is considered infallible, and those who oppose it are expelled 
“ from the society. These yogas take cognizance of all disputes which arise 
“ in regard to betrothing, marriage settlements to daughters, and other things 
“ of the like kind, as well as of all offences committed against religion or caste.” 
He then proceeds to state, that all civil and criminal affairs are determined only 
by the king and his servants. We find, tlien, that on the authority of a coiii- 
petent witness, that the jurisdiction of the yogas is confined to matters which 
relate to caste. The word Yoga signifies an union; panchayet means an 
assembly or congregation. In Bengal, periodical meetings of the individuals 
of each caste take place under this designation. Brahmins preside and direct, 
their deliberation, which relate exclusively to offences against the rules pre¬ 
scribed to that caste, which are punished by penance, fine, or in aggravated 
cases by expulsion. It can scarcely be doubted, that the punchayet of Mysore 
is analogous to the institution of the same name in Bengal, and that both have 
the same objects and jurisdiction with that of the yogas in Travancore, which 
have no cognizance of civil or criminal affairs. The sole difference probably 
is, that the decree of the yoga would be enforced by a Hindoo prince, whilst 
their authority would be rejected in a Mahomedan or English court. I hope 
I shall not appear inconsistent, if I here state my conviction that, at the time 
of the Mahomedan invasion, Hindostan had reached a higher degree of order, 
riches, and population, than it has since attained. I cannot, then, consider the 
spirit of the Hindoo institutions as adverse to good government, by which alone 
these effects are produced : but they were adapted to a state of society which 
has long* since ceased to exist, and into which no legal enactments can again 
breatlie animation and efficacy. The legislators of India wrote when tliat 
coimti-y was divided into an infinite number of small principalities, each of 
tliera scarcely exceeding the limits of a modern zillah. The Sovereign presided 
in his own court, and was assisted in his judgment by Brahmins selected foi* 
their legal knowledge. That tribe devoted themselves exclusively to their 
sacerdotal functions and to these occupations, in which learning w^as requisite * 
they enjoyed, and probably deserved, the esteem of the other classes, who felt 
their superiority in knowledge, and acknowledged their pre-eminence in birth. 
The interest which each petty prince naturally felt in the prosperity of his 
narrow dominion, the facility with which injustice might be discovered and 
detected, and gradations of rank sanctified by religious prejudices and main¬ 
tained by superior knowledge, furnished the basis for those institutions under 
which India anciently flourished. But even the ruins have perished; and of all 
innovations, the greatest would be to revert to Hindoo institutions in the govern¬ 
ment of Hindostan. 1 may here remark, that neither the punchayet nor yoga, 
nor any analogous institution, is mentioned in any of the law books which have 
been handed down to this day. All civil and criminal affairs are supposed, as 
in Travancore, “ to be determined by the king or his servants.” It must not 
be forgotten, also, that in reverting to Hindoo institutions, a large proportion 
of the actual inhabitants of Bengal, consisting of Mahomedans, would be 
exbluded from their benefits. It remains, dropping all speculations on the 
judicial system of the Hindoos, to consider the eligibility of another proposition. 
6th. The propriety of substituting native agency, to a certain extent, for 
European. This proposition comes recommended by an object dear to every 
lienevxdent mind, that it would furnish a respectable employment for learned 
imd intelligent natives. But would it be conducive to the great end of all 
good govenunent, the pure administration of justice? I fear not. A pretty 
extensive observation of the state of society throughout Europe, convinces me 
that the native»of India are at least on a footing with Europeans in the prac- 
■ B 6ee 
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lice of moral virtues: but their characteristic defects singularly disqualify tliem Answers m Court's 
from discharging judicial functions in a satisfactory maimer. The.se, indeed. Queries, 
may all be traced to the natural and intallible operation of despotism on tlie ^ 

hiAnan mind. A want of self-esteem, a disregard for the reputation of probity, A. Hamilton, Es<i. 
an admiration for that species of talent which enables dextrous criminals to 
evade detection, an over-weaning respect for power and riches, a propensity to 
set aside general rules, and to tUscoVer in each case something which consti- 
tutes an exception, are amongst the qualities which I allude to. I beg it may 
not be imagined that I, in any degree, entertain the opinion that Bengal w'as 
misgoverned until the English obtained possession of it,: the high state of 
prosperity in which tliey found it, would, to every impartial mind, sufficiently 
refute so gross a calumny. But the means of producing and maintaining that 
state we can neither possess nor use. Each provincial court, each village 
cutcherry, had its spies on the conduct of the presiding officer, which was 
regularly reported to Government, and its decisions on his proceeding’s were 
as summary and as little liable to be called into que.stion as his own, by those 
subject to his jurisdiction. The criminal jurisprudence of Bengal was admi¬ 
nistered by native officers till a recent period; but the vigilant inspectatiou 
which previously watched its operation was discontinued, and the scenes of 
confusion and pillage, which evaded punishment, finally led to the establish¬ 
ment of a system more consonant with the maxims of those who now govern 
the country. The mechanism of government, during the flourishing period of 
the Mogul empire, involved a system of check, through the medium of private 
agents, extending from the highest to almost the lowest office in the state. The 
condition of the country is a proof of its success; but it was effected through 
the medium of an instrument, which it was repugnant to our principles to have 
recQiirse to, and which we never could wield with effect: we must not there¬ 
fore imagine, that by clothing native officers with the same titles, and investiitg 
them witli similar functions, we can ever produce a system equally efficient 
with that which existed under the Nazims of Bengal. Courts so constituted 
would possess all the disadvantages of the former, and would only w ant that 
which they excelled in, promptness and equity, effects due solely to active 
superintendence. 

7. The probity of persons w hose decisions affect the lives and fortunes of the 
natives, in a station remote from the presidency, is expo.sed tt) strong temp¬ 
tations. It may be useful to enumerate the restraints which, in such a case, 
are likely to operate on the mind of a Company’s servant, and of a native Com¬ 
missioner. A detection in judicial corruption exposes the former to the loss 
of a large salary in possession, he sees all his prospects in life vanish, the in¬ 
fluence of his family which procures him the nomination to the service, the 
sums expended in a liberal education for a particular destination, the many 
years he has spent in acquiring experience and languages, now no longer avail¬ 
able, all are sacrificed. He has to begin the world again, but with a ruined 
characterand the eminence on which he once stood he can never hope to 
regain. On the other liand, the salary of the native Commissioner is trifling. 

If the bribe is accepted, he trusts to his address to escape discovery; but 
should the worst happen, and he lose his office, the sum he has received is 
equivalent to many years purchase of his former salary. His family and friends 
are far from considering him in the light of a degraded person, and he resumes 
his former habits, without experiencing any other mortification than that of 
discovering that his address was unequal to the occasion. 

8. Might I presume to conjecture the mode in which these ideas would pro¬ 
bably be realized, I conceive it must be by a jury consisting of Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, according to the tribe of the defendant, whose deliberation 
should be guided by a Pundit or a Cauzy, dependent on the same circum¬ 
stance. 1 have no hesitation in affirming, that unless one of the parties in a suit 
hope to influence either the Judge or the Jury, both would greatly prefer the 
decision of a Company’s servant. But, after all, would decisions be acce¬ 
lerated by thi^ institution ? I conceive that, if an appeal is to lie from the deci- 
ssion, so tar from being accelerated they would be greatly retarded; for the 
English Judge would then, instead of having to decide on the merits of one 
case, be obliged to pronounce also ou charges of corruption, true or folse, pre¬ 
ferred against the subordinate jurisdiction. 
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9. Although I am satisfied that some permanent increase of the judicial esli^ 
blishnient, arid consequent reduction in the extent of Zillah jurisdiction, is 
called for/ not as an object of beneficent policy but of strict justice and neces¬ 
sity, I beg to add a few suggestions. 

1st. The machine of government in India requires constant repair and un- 
ceasin«- yi«»'i!ance. Has the Bengal Government put the Court in possession 
of all the causes which have led to this extraordinary accumulation q|’,unde¬ 
cided suits? May they not, iri many cases, be traced to the indolence, infir¬ 
mity or incapacity of the Judges, and has Government adopted the suitable 
rae^ures ? When Lord Cornwallis separated the judicial functions from the- 
revenue, he very naturally expected a great reduction in the number of unde¬ 
cided suits, the causes of disappointment in so natural an expectation should 
be very minutely invesigated. 

2d The instructions to the Judges directed them to endeavour to prevail on 
the parties to submit their difierences to arbitrators chosen by themselves, arid 
associated with an umpire narned^ by the court. It would be desirable to 
ascertain, whether sufficient attention has been paid to this suggestion, which 
is the only unexceptionable method of employing natives in the administration 
of justice. 

3d If the circumstances of tlie Company be such as to exclude all idea of a 
permanent increase of the judicial establishment, I am not aware of any ob¬ 
jection that can be urged against the appointment of temporary commissions 
to those districts where the-accumulation of undecided suits has attained the 
ereatest heighth. The persons so delegated should hold their sittings in a 
part of the district remote from the chief station, and all the suitspending be¬ 
tween inhabitants of the contiguous country might be transferred to their tri¬ 
bunal Temporary Bungalows are erected at a very trifling expense, and the*' 
commission would expire when the suits so transferred should be dispatched. 

4th. I am not sure that Lord Cornwallis was quite right in supposing it 
indisptensably necessary that judicial functions should be completely separated 
from every other; still less do I imagine that he would have adhered to it, 
under the^ present circumstances of the case. At present, whilst the Com¬ 
pany’s servants in that line find it impossible to dispatch, in a satisfactory 
manner, the multifarious business which forces itself on their attention, those 
in the commercial and financial line are almost unemployed, though their sala¬ 
ries are considerable, their establishments numerous, and such as might be 
rendered effective for other purposes. I would strongly recommend, at least 
as a temporary measure, that they be authorized to decide on causes under a 
certain amount, within a limited extent to be accurately defined, surrounding 
their respective^residencies. This measure would, to my certain knowledge, 
have been considered as a great blessing by the inhabitants of that part of the 
country with which I am best acquainted, and I can discover no reason to 
doubt that it would prove generally beneficial. 

As a week must elapse before I shall again be able to attend to this subject, 
I prefer transmitting vou these hints, in their present rude state, to keeping 
them until I should have leisure to resume them. I beg, Sir, you will accept 
the assurance of my esteem, and believe me 

Your faithful and most obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. HAMILTON. 

To Charles Grant, Esq. &c. &c. 

Russell Square. 
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The questions proposed by the Committee require much mofe information 
than I am able to afford: And as it would appear, from sorne of them, that 
the Committee misapprehend the nature of the empioymenf I held m Bengal, 
it is necessary to state that I never held any office in the interior. I was at¬ 
tached to the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta, during about six 

years. 
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ears, at first as an Assistant, and afterwards as de|)uty Register; and'was Answer* to ^ourt 

employed principally in preparing reports of causes adjudged in appeut before s _ j 

the court, and of trials decided by it on the criminal side. Afterwards I was W. t>onn, Esq. 
employed as translator of the Regulations intO'the country languages, and for 
a short time officiated as Register to the court. This 1 thought it necessary 
to state, in order that the Committee nnight know what were my means of 
informatiort, and that I was merely conversant with the records and corre¬ 
spondence of the court to which I was attached. 

As to the general fitness and efficiency of the judicial system established in 
Bengal, I should not consider it, under good management, unequal to the- 
ends proposed by it. The Committee are aware of its general outline, viz. 
that the provinces are divided into zillahs or districts, each superintended by 
a servant of the Company, as Judge and Magistrate ; that there are six pro¬ 
vincial courts of appeal and circuit, and one superior court of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction at Calcutta; that a zillah Judge has jurisdiction over property to a 
certain amount, an appeal lying from his judgment to the provincial court 
that the Register of his court is also a civil Judge in cases of a small amount, 
that is, within a certain specified value, which I do not at present recollect, 
appeals lying from him to tlie judge ; and that there are also, at different 
oarts 6f the zillah, native Judges, denominated Moonsiffs, &c. regularly 
icensed and appointed, w ith jurisdiction in cases of small amount, an appeal 
ying fi'orn their decisions to the zillah Judge; tfiat the Judge, in his capacity 
of Magistrate, is a criminal Judge in small offences, assisted by his Register, 
and that, in more serious cases, he commits for trial before the court of circuit; 
that the provincial courts of appeal hear appeals from the court of the zillah. 

Judge, and have jurisdiction, in the first instance, in cases of property above a 
certain amount, (I believe .50(X) n^pees), and, in their criminal capacity, the 
Judges in their turn go the appointed circuits, and have the power of passing 
final sentence of punishment to a certain extent, transmitting the record of 
the trial, in heavier cases, for the final sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut; and 
that the superior court, above named, revises and passes final sentence on re¬ 
ferred trials, superintending, generally, the criminal courts, and, in its civil 
capacity, hears appeals from the provincial courts, and superintends, generally,, 
the lower courts of civil jurisdiction. 

In the course of my duties, as Reporter and as deputy Register to the supe¬ 
rior court, 1 had occasion to consider many of tire decrees and sentences passed 
by the civil and* criminal courts. One great defect appears to me to have 
been, that men w ere not properly selected, that is, were taken too indiscrimi¬ 
nately for the judicial line of the service; and another, that those who were 
properly selected, from natural capacity, or fitness for such duties, had seldom 
thought of turning their minds to any previous study connected with their 
profession, or rather had never found an opportunity of doing so. The 
Judges, besides, have had too much to do, as Magistrates, to allow of their 
civil courts being at all efficient. Causes cannot be well decided by any man,, 
who has not leisure and time to w eigh them well before judgment is delivered. 

The zillah Judges, in many cases, from the pressure of business, have really 
not time to deliberate. They must often decide on the moment, the best way 
they can. As their duties comprehend not only civil justice, but the criininal 
jurisdiction and the police of an extensive distract, they are, many of them, not 
able to get through the busiiaess brought before them. And this is not to be 
wondei’ed at, when we consider the great extent of country comprehended in a 
zillah, under the superintendance of a single man. I am not able to state, 
with any accuracy, the average size of the zillahs; but I have heai'd one 
zillah, in which I have occasionally been, (lying about seventy miles from 
Calcutta), computed at eighty square miles, with 800,000 inhabitants : and 
this, I believe, is not so extensive as some of the others. 

It has been much the fashion, of late years, too, to neglect the civil courts. 

Whether the zillahs were quiet or otherwise, in respect to4hieves and robbers, 
came more immediately under the notice of the Qovernment, than Wfliethdr 
questions of dispu,ted property were well or ill decided; and I beiiieye it was 
once given out officially, that the Government would estimate the merits of 
the zillah Judges, and their claims to future promotion, by the occurrence or 
otherwise of robberies in their district^,’. The natural consequence Was, that 

the 
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a Court's the Judges were intent in catching thieves, and were not likely to apply to the 
ueties. decision of causes with much success. I have known reports sent down to. 

the superior court, week after week, that through the pressure of business on 
the criminal side, the Jiidg’es in various zillahs were only able to sit two, or 
perhaps one day in the week, instead of three, in their civil court: and I have 
even known some instances where the civil court of a zillah has been for .some 
time shut altogether. This mode, however, of attending only to the criminal 
business, in some degree defeated itself ; for those who could not get their 
disputes decided, would naturally decide them themselves, and be brought for 
breaches of the peace to the criminal side of the court, instead of the civil. A 
great press of business exists in the provincial courts of appeal, though there I 
do not know that the evil is so serious as in the zillah courts : and the Judges, 
though of course possessing more experience and general inforrrjation, labour 
under the same disadvantages as the zillah Judges ; and in cases at all out of 
the cominoii way, I do not consider that their decrees can, in general, b'C 
favourably spoken of. With respect to their criminal sentences, the Com¬ 
mittee are aware that, in those cases where they are competent to pass final 
sehtence of punishment, a short report of each sentence passed is sent down, 
at the end of the session, to the court of Nizamut Adawlut, who are empow¬ 
ered by the Regulations to call for and revise such sentences as they think 
proper, and generally do call for the proceedings in cases, the decisionof 
which, on the face of the report, may appear suspicious or wrong'. This is 
someeontroul over the courts of circuit, but not much. 1 have seen many 
sentences erroneous, which happened to be called for in this way, and some 
grossly wrong, in plain opposition not only to law but common sense. Not 
that this is generally the case ; but that instances of it do occur, tending to 
show that, occasionally, very unfit men are entrusted with judicial powers. 

From what I have said, I mean it to be understood, with respect to the 
zillah and provincial courts, that in the zillah courts, the pressure of basine.ss 
prevents the Judges from holding an efficient civil court; that there is a want 
of something like professional knowledge in the Judges, both of the zillah 
and provincial courts (I mean knowledge of the general principles of law, 
without which they cannot be expected to become expert in determining civil 
questions of any difficulty) even allowing that, for the same persons as criminal 
Judges, administering a simple code, good sense and assiduity, without much 
reading, may be sufficient; and, lastly, that part of the persons in the judicial 
line are not fit for that branch of the service. 

Instead of young men being allowed to enter the judicial line, as inclination, 
or perhaps chance, may direct them, which has hitherto been the case, it 
appears to me that they should be carefully selected by the Government. 
Almost all who enter it must, in a few years, become Judges ; an office which 
men, taken indiscriminately, cannot possibly be fit for. 

It has often appeared to me, that if the public resources would admit of it, 
the offices of J udge and Magistrate w^ould be better separate. A studious 
abstracted man is required for a judge, and an active, bustling one, for a 
Magistrate. But, at all events, it is high time to lighten the magisterial 
duties of the zillah Judges, otherwise it will be next to impossible that, as 
JudgeSjIthey can be at all efficient. It may be worthy of consideration, whether 
the Collectors, especially in Bengal, may not be made serviceable assistants 
in the criminal department. 

I have as yet scarcely mentioned the superior civil and criminal court, that 
is, the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. This is the court which must, 
in a great degree, give a tone and direction to all the rest, it is of the utmost 
consequence, that men of the first talents should be placed in this court; and 
it is, in general, very respectably constituted. But it is also of great impor¬ 
tance, that its duties (for it has various miscellaneous duties, not properly 
belonging to a co\irt of law) should be lightened. It has to superintend 
matters of police, and carry on a great coriespoiidance as a board, as well as 
tb determine important questions of civil and criminal justice as a court of 
law. The Committee' are aware, that a plan has, withimthis year or two, 
been adopted, of publishing reports of cases, civil and criminal, decided by 
this court. Th® plan alluded to has not, as yet, I think, been .carried far 
enough.* I think it should be enacts by a Regulation, that from a given 
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period^ the jiKlgmeiits of the court shall be considered as■ precedents binding Answers to Court’s 
on itselt, and on the inferior courts_, in similar cases which may arise thereafter. Queries. 
This will have the effect of making' the superior court more cautious^ and of 
introducing something like a system for the other courts, the want of which is W. Dorin, Esq. 
now very much felt, it will have the effect too, of being a check on the native 
law officers, Hindoo as well as Mahomedan, who have been mneh in the habit, 
some through ignorance, and others by design, of giving discordant opinions, 
at different tunes, on the same questions of law. I was employed, shortly be¬ 
fore Heft India, in e.’vamining some of the records in the Sudder Dew4nnv 
Ada^vlut,. ot the years previous to 1805, with a view to report and print suclx 
cases as had turned on points of Hindoo or Maliomedan law ; and a set of 
reports were printed accordingly. It was found that, in several cases, the law 
officers had given opinions to the court, and judgment had been passed 
arccording to them, which are now known to be wrong. I think the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut is a court sufficiently respectable to warrant its decisions 
being taken as general precedents ; that is, that points which it once deter¬ 
mines shall be consliered as law. In stating this, I mean it to he inferred, 
that hitheito it has not been much the custom to refer to precedent; and, for 
aught the J udges of the courts may know, the same points may have been 
decided over and over again, and perhaps not always the same way. It is 
obvious, that having something like a system established, would tend to 
abridge the labours of the civil courts. 

Tlie Committee are aware of a very useful mode of preventing the expense 
of law suits, by men being able to obtain private opinions on cases of disputed 
property. Until something like a regular system is formed, opinions, of course, 
cannot be given with any probable certainty; but I see no reason why, in the 
course of a few years, something of this sort should not be established in 
Bengal. 

As to the system of law administered, considering it separately from the 
administration, I think favourably. The criminal law, as the Committee 
know, is Mahomedan, modified and corrected by the Regulations, a mild 
and equitable code. It was established as the criminal law when we obtained 
the country, and has remained so ever since. Many would view it with con¬ 
siderable interest, in comparison with part of the sanguinary code' of our 
country. I believe the punishment of death is only inflicted in cases of 
murder, or of robbery in which murder is committed. In every criminal trial, 
a Mahomedan law officer gives his Putwah on a conskleratioa of the evidence 
delivered, reciting whetlier the fact is proved agamst the accused, and if 
proved, what the penalty is prescribed by the Mahomedan law. This, in fact, 
is some resemblaiice to the verdict of a jury ; for if the Futwah acquits, the 
Judge must acquit also; and shoidd it convict against his opinion, he transmits 
the proceedings for the revision and final settlement of the superior court, 
where a second Putwah is given. In civil cases, again, the mode of proceeding 
as prescribed by the Regulations'j in the form of bill and answer, &C. is simple. 

In que.stions of succession and inheritance, the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law, as expounded by the native law officers of the courts, are the rule of 
decision, as well as in any particular matters of religious or local usage ; while 
the great mass of cases, relative fo matters of contract between man and man, 
are referrable to the general rules of reason and law: for which, of course, no 
precise instructions are laid down, the Judges being left, if I remember rightly 
the terms ot the Regulations, to decide according to " justice, equity, and 
good conscience." This is the wide field for which the judicial servants 
require previous study and instruction. Wliat the mode should be in which 
that is to be obtained, I am not prepared to say. I remember a plan being 
once talked of, of establishing lectures for the young men about to enter the 
judicial line, and it was proposed to an able lawyer, with whom 1 was 
acquainted, to undertake the task. Some obstacle, however, arose, with 
which I am not acquainted, and the scheme was dropt. . 

Of thenative law officers, Hindoo and Mahomedan, attached to the courts, 

I am atraid there’are many not very well qualified for their offices. I state 
this, judging from various opinions I have seen given by, them, and from 
what 1 have always heard respecting them, not from any personal acquaint¬ 
ance ; for I have conversed with scarcely any of them, but those attached to 
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to Court’s the superior couvti Among* the kw officers attached to that court are^ as far 
Queries. as I am able tp judg;e, some men of Very respectable talent, well.qualified, in 
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that respect, for their office. But I caiuipt help observing, that they are very 
ill paid. Against one of them (a pundit) a criminal process, for being bribed 
to give an opinion contrary to law, was depending when I left India, The 
pundits of the courts (two in number) receive a salary of one hundred and fifty 
rupees per month, and are every day called upon to give opinions, according 
to which judgment must be given, in case.s involving property to very great 
amount; and many of the suitors in those,cases are not at all backward to 
purchase favorable opinions. The Mahomedan law oHicers are rather better 
paid, being employed in criminal cases as well as civil: but two of them get 
only three hundred rupees per month. It is obvious, that men who have so 
tnuch entrusted to them, should not be paid in .such a manner as to leave them 
but little interest in their offices and much temptation to be dishonest. An 
addition to their pay would, I am persuaded, be of great advantage to the 
judicial system. The same remark is api)lical>le to the law officers of the 
inferior courts, the pay of whom is much lower than those in the higher court. 
Indeed, I should suppose that the frequent instances of incapacity which occur 
among them, may he accounted for, in a measure, by the lowness of the pay 
allowed them. It is not sufficient to procure the ability and knowledge 
requisite for the office. I think the attention of the Governrnent should be 
directed particularly to putting this l)ranch of the establislunent on a more 
elficient tooting, and that if the public resources cannot afford an augmenUi- 
tion in any other way, it would be advisable to do it by retrenchment from any 
other part of the public service, in which it may be least hurtful. 

I have heard a good deal said respecting the expediency of the judicial Servants, 
or some part of them, becoming acquainted with the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
laws, through the medium of the original books in the Sanskrit and Arabic 
languages, with a view of cfoutrouliug the native lawyers: and were this 
practicable, of cfiurse it would be very desirable. But so much is already 
required of the Judges, anti their time so completely occupied, that I am not 
aware of its being possible for them to become sufficiently masters of two 
difficult languages, of which a cursory knowledge would be of little use for 
the purpose in view. There are already some translations of useful law books 
from each language ; and I suppose it will generally happen, as it has hitherto 
done, that an individual, here and there, is acquainted with the originals, to 
whom reference may be had incases of importance. Were it not that a new 
expenee must be incurred, the most eflectual plan would be to constitute an 
office, of which it should be the sole duty, , after a ground-work in general law, 
to become acquainted with the original authorities of Mahomedan and Hindoo 
law. 

There is still one point which T have omitted to mention. The Committee 
are aware, that the judicial proceedings in Bengal are carried on and recorded 
in the Persian language, with which the judicial servants are, or ought to be, 
as familiar as with their own : and, on the whole, I think it a plain intelligible 
dialect, notill adapted to the purpose. But I think that, in all decrees, the 
Judges should be required to draw up and attest an English copy, as well as a 
Persian one. Instances will occur, where the language is not sufficiently 
Understood; and it happens not unfrequently, that blunders or absurdities 
pass in a decree in a foreign idiom, which could not well have been unnoticed 
in our owii, This plan, too, would oblige the Judges to trust less to their 
native officers in drawing up decrees. I will no w refer to each of the questions 
proposed. 

The first has already been considered. 

Questions 2 and 3.—-I am not acquainted w ith any ancient system,of Hindoo 
institution, or with the village courts alluded to in the third question. The 
punchajret is, I believe, a sort of decision by arbitration. The word implies 
a«(Committee of five persons ; but I believe, any number of persons, more or 
less than five, may form a piinchayet. The Regulations direct the encourage¬ 
ment of decisions by arbitration; formerly in cases only of personal pi’operty , 
but by aiate rufo, in cases of all kinds. I am not aware of any native system 
that can he substituted for the one now «ub.sisting. 

Questions 
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Questwns 4 and 5. —The fourth and fifth questions have been before 
adverted to. 

6.—I am of opinion, the expense of the system cannot be re¬ 
duced, by lessening the number of courts, without manifest iniurv to the 
country. 1 have often wondered how things go on so well as they do with so 
great an extent of country as is contained in a zillah, under the iurisdic- 
tion of one man I am not very conversant with the native ministerial offi- 
cers of the courts but I do not imagine that any material savino- can be 
eftected in respect to heir pay or number. Their pay is in general very lit! 
tie and the work to be done by them must be heavy ; and the Comrmttee 

will recollect, that it is the European officers who are the great expense of 

Urn establishment. Lven were retrenchment made from the pay of tfie Native 
officers. It would be a paltry saving ^ ^ 


Qnesdion 7.-~I do not exactly comprehend the intent of the seventh ni.e«. 
tion, and am unable to give any satisfactory answer to it. ^ " 

Questwns S and 9.—I think it quite out of the n,ieci:r.r. 
tives with^any principal pa.rt in the administration^of justicV'Tam not 
aware that they want the ability that ciwn • \ 4. i -i 

jjuestions with tolerable skill, tL,gh I’hlve iiSew tosb^ces^^^ 
them of any thing like comprehensive talent. But the nmivor 
better sort of them, are notoriously open to corrnntion ■ thei-ri "’a 
anything like principle among them. T do not know th‘it m 
much the worse of by his fellows by beia-dfeovS to or, f ^ 

The few native Judg-es that are at presejit'emnloved in the diir° 

atomst under the eye“of the Judges^ to deSKauis 

show every day instances of what 1 mention 1 7i “ ‘Amount, 

turned ou/byAe superior court for SicL and hve 

examine papers which contained the prSrfof U.eto 

there are some, who think these native Judo-es do more Im-rn tw' ^ 

should be dispensed with alto^’efher PVmn i c han goodj and 

terior, 1 ctutnoVnryscdf nndeS to give 

them. It is evidently of conseciiience that fliprp ttlirini i \ inspect to 
some sort for deciding causes of trilling value at diflpr^nl % *^^^thorities of 

■emote from the Jndle-s stotion, 

the distance too great to allow of the case being brouoht befoie tbpT,!i I: ‘J 
imagine one delect of the system to be dim ?1 ,p «.! i " the Judge. 1 
Judies are, in many i-rstarLsTr ei;|h\?sr;;ot 

mtegrityl and that the ..ativet ^ hatTad lilncf S’'®' 

Instances of individual delinquency have I know reliance on it. 

theto cannot fairly be nonneeUXthe I, 

vants. They will occur in any large bodfS putSS, •''“‘■“alser- 

Questwn lO.-I cannot answer the tenth question will, any cerbinty. 

bllS^Lm oT'pIr. 

Questum i,3. As before sbted, J was never employed in any zillah. 

adjStmS hy'The Sm in a 'l-o “'uts to recommend 

wfcchthe Snider D^ amn AdwIteh,! r' instances, i„ 

the parties have adopted. I am not acauaintod wfll. ^ “*™.Premisc, which 
of cases to punchayit. acquamUd with any pai-ticular reference 

cesTal-?ly\!lStTO'’fimn" Ts’l’hawl‘ is ne- 

meiu dlls countl-y ; and coni’idcrinv the ‘“y papers or books w ith 

have resided in-1„L to L cZZ?, sSvio^tim'? ! f * 

receive w ith caution an, hints or'sug|esiio,.s i ItavSrow “ n ' 


Eiighton, 1st December, ISlff. 


(Signed) 
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Answers to Court’s 
Queries. 

T. Pattle, Esq. 


Questions proposed. 

1. What is your opinion of the fit¬ 
ness, the elHciency, and the general 
effects of the system of judicial admi¬ 
nistration establisned in Bengal, and 
the pi‘ovinces depending- on it ? 


Ansicers submitted. 

1. I am inclined, on general princi¬ 
ples, to think well of the existing- sys¬ 
tem of judicial administration esta¬ 
blished in Bengal, and its depend¬ 
encies ; and to submit it as my opi- 
that very beneficial effects have 


nion, 

resulted from the operation of a code of laws constituted to secure the inhabi¬ 
tants in the possession of their property, and in the exercise of their private 
rig’hts; a system in which their conficlence is much strengthened, from the 
circumstance of its affording protection against infringement, even by the su¬ 
preme authority, or its subordinate officers entrusted with the administration 
of civil and criminal justiee. 


2. Do you conceive that any sys¬ 
tem of ancient Hindoo institution could 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
with advantage substituted for the 
system, or any part of the system, 
introduced by the Briti.sh govern¬ 
ment ? 


2. I do not profes.s to be well in¬ 
formed respecting the ancient Hindoo 
institutions, or their system of admi¬ 
nistering justice. I entered, late in 
life, on the situation of Judge anrl 
Magistrate, and was, after liolding it 
a short time, appointed to the office of 
senior Judge of Appeal and Circuit. 
In these situations, the active duties attaching were many and laborious, (I 
may add, most unremittingly so), and left me no leisure for study or research 
for information from history : but, so far as I feel competent to submit an opi¬ 
nion, it would not be in favour of recurring to any system which obtained 
amongst the natives, antecedent to interference by our Government. 


S. Can you state any particulars of 
the remains yet subsisting of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions in Ben¬ 
gal, particularly the system of village 
courts and decision by Punchayet?, 


3. I cannot state any particulars, 
conveying information respecting an¬ 
cient Hindoo judicial institutions in 
Bengal. Nothing of that description 
fell under rny observation, even so 
far back as my first entrance on the 
service, upwards of forty-eight years ago, I never knew the Punchayet, as a 
court of criminal or civil jurisdiction, regularly established, with identification 
of members. In matters which, 1 believe, I may term merely ecclesiastical, 
where it has been a subject of consideration whether a party had done that 
which incurred loss of caste and excoimnunication, or whether having partially 
transgressed, he could not, by certain forms and measures of atonement, be 
again received into their communion, and to what nature and extent of penalties 
he was become liable; these were questions or inquiries referrable to the Pun- 
chuyet, that is, to an assembly of men of his ow n tribe, convened especially for 
the purpose, or perhaps to some of the Brahmin caste. 1 have frequently 
observed a few men assembled, sitting on a mat under a tree, sometimes in the 
market-place or by the road-side, and have been told, in answ er to my inquiry, 
that it was the Punchayet investigating a nratter of caste. I think 1 recollect 
instances -where references have been made from our zillah courts to assemblies 
of this description, when actions have been brought for defamation on the score 
of caste ; and under their award, such actions have abated. This, of course, 
partook of the nature of arbitration. I eonfceive that Punehayets, so aasem- 
nled, were composed of members casually summoned pro re natd, and not 
authorities permanent, regularly constituted or identified. 


4. If thi.s system, introduced by the 
British Goveriunent is, in your opinion, 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 
he susceptible of any meliorations that 
would accelerate the decision of Causes, 
would render the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would siinplifyf 
the proceedings, and abridge the ex- 


4, I am not aware that the decision 
of causes can be accelerated, except 
by augmentation of constituted autho¬ 
rities, for thepurpose of trying and de¬ 
ciding : or by alibi’ding such relief, in 
the duties of those atpresent existing, 
as may enable them to allot a greater 
iioiiion of their time to the Aclawlut. 

At 
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pense of suitors ; and, iu general, what 
in your opiruon are the best means of 
remedying' any existing defects in the 
svstem ? 


At present, 1 think the Judges are in¬ 
terrupted, and much of their time al¬ 
lotted to their magisterial duties, in 
which they might be essentially re- 
, lieved if the Collectors were appointed 
Magistrates. The Collectors have less to occupy their time and attention than 
any other class of servants, and have full leisure for this additional duty, -which 
would r'Oievetbe Judge, without entailing any increased expense on (Govern¬ 
ment, and benetit the natives by the acceleration of decisions. Their access to 
justice, I think, at present possesses every possible facility. The mode of pro¬ 
ceeding is as simple as circumstances admit, and 1 do not see how the expense 
of suitors can be abridged, without giving encouragement to litigation, which 
is at pre.sent a feature sufticiently prominent in the Asiatic character. Should 
the Collectors be invested with magisterial power, rules must be laid down to 
prevent clashing of authority with the courts now existing. 


5. Wliat do yon take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 


of their 


0 , 1 have already stated the essential 
benefit emanating from the e.slablished 
judicial sy.stein, as affording to the 
inhabitants greater security in the 
property and their personal rights, t|ia,n ever they had 


possession 

under their own forms of government, together witlfevery facility in obtaining 
justice ; advantages which seem to embrace every thing 1 could state in detail. 
The chief disadvantage that occurs to me, arises from the Regulations having 
become so extremely voluminon.s, in some respects eornplicated, and iu some 
contradictory. I think the evil goes to the extent of embarrassing those 
entrusted wfith administering them, and that Government itself is occasionally 
fettered by their own enactments. It recpiires much time and close study to 
become well acquainted with the code ; practical duties leave little leisure for 
application by the superior authorities, and the established pleaders seldom 
" obtain a full and ready acquaintance with the laws by which they must regulate 
their pleadings. 1 speak of the Regulations as they stood when I left India, 
and 1 tmderstand they have iTicrea.sed considerably. 

Jt would, 1 think, be advisable, that they should undergo revision and 
abridgement, by persons compe'tcnt to the task, who may, without doubt, be 
found amongst the judicial servants. 

6. If you are of opinion that this 
system should be continued, in whole, 
dr in its chief parts, could the expense 
of it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
eKstablishnient, particularly in native 
.servants and their allowances, for 
those courts? 


_6. I do not know how the expense 
of tlie j udicial system can be diminish¬ 
ed. The establishments have all un¬ 
dergone frequent revisions, and con¬ 
sequent retrenchments, as far as prac¬ 
ticable : in some respects, it appeared 
to me at the time, further than was 
expedient or politic. The native ser¬ 
vants’ allowances are regulated on a 
scale of as much economy as can prevail, without losing sight of a proper 
selection of persons for situations, or without stimulating them, from scanti¬ 
ness of means of subsistence, to recur to yenal practices, to which they are 
ever but too much disposed. I am confident that reference to the number of 
causes pending in the several eourts, respectively, must evince that a reduction 
in the number of tribunals would be impracticable. 


7. Considering the system prospec¬ 
tively, what do you conceive its pro¬ 
gressive operation likely to he upon 
the state and opinions of the people ? 


7, I hardly know how to answer 
this question . I believe the mass of 
the people to be well satisfied with the 
system at present established ; still I 
do not consider that we have any hold 
on them from motives of personal attacliment or gratitude. Apathy is a 
leading feature in their character; they would see a change of masters with 
perfect resignation, and submit with calm indifiterence to a new governiue.A 
and new laws. Qn a population sp organized, little operative or progressive 
consequence is to be expected, from a legislative sy^em. The connection 
between the governors and the governed cannot be sufficiently approximated 
(from various obstructing causes, as well moral as physical) to encourage hope 
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Brs to Cpurt's of induciug, in tli.e minds of the natives, full confidence or decided attachment 


Queries. 

T. Pattie, lisq. 


Of 


to our government. I do not think any material change on the state 
opinion.s of the natives will result from the established, system, looking pro- 
gressir eiy beyond what is already observable in their confidence with respect 
to the fair and equal administration of justice. 

8. I think the natives do confide 


8. Would the natives, in your opi¬ 
nion, confide more in the uprightness 
of European J udges, than in J udges 
appointed from their own people ? 

9. Are you of opinion, that the 
natives may, in respect to integrity 
and diligence, be trusted with the 
administration of justice ; and how 
far, or inore particularly, can any 
branch of the administration of justice 
be trusted exclusively to the natives; 
or will it be necessary that in any 
part of a judicial system allotted to 
their execution they should be super¬ 
intended by Europeans ? 

10. Are yon acquainted with the 
general average scale of population 
within the spliere of one zillah, or 
iiidicial court } 


more in the uprightness of European 
Judges, than they would in Judge.s 
selected from their own people. 

9. I do not think it would be ad¬ 
visable to entrust tlie natives with the 
administration of justice exclusively, 
uncontiouled and free from superin¬ 
tendence of European authority. I 
want confidence in their integrity. 1 
consider them very generally venal, 
but not deficient in capacity or in 
diligent application. Under proper 
superintendance, their talents may be 
beneficially called into action, 

10. I feel quite incompetent to 
afford any satisfactory information in 
answer to this inquiry. I could speak 
only from general report, resulting, I 
apprehend, chiefly from conjecture. 


11. What is your judgment con- 
cendng* the system of police establish¬ 
ed by the British Government } Can 
it be rendered more perfect and effi¬ 
cient, or do you think it would be 
practicable and expedient to resort to 
any of the modes practised by the 
native Governnrmnts for maintaining 
the peace and order of the country ? 


11. Much has been already written 
on the subject of police, by all those 
who, from being constantly employed 
in the departments in Bengal, may be 
considered most competent to give in¬ 
formation, and the question submitted 
embraces a most exterjsive field of 
enquify. I certainly think the state 
of the police admits of considerable 
improvement, and that it inight.be 
rendered more perfect and efficient than it is. Its principal defect seems to be, 
the entire want of cooperation, on the part of the governed, with the established 
authorities, w ithout which the expense of an efficient police must be enormous. 
By the original constitution of the country, the inhabitants generally were 
bound to cooperate with the executive officers of jiolice, the ZemiiKlars were 
made responsible for losses sustained by robberies committed within their 
respective districts, they indemnified themselves by general as.sessraents and 
taxes imposed on their tenants, to meet the call made on the landholder, and an 
establishment was kept up, not only in principal towns but in each village, of 
watchmen and officers, of various denominations and descriptions, whose 
services wei’e remunerated by grants of land which they held free of rent. 
These grants have been generally resumed, with a view to increase of revenue; 
the ancient establishments have been discontinued without adequate substitu¬ 
tions, which have been withheld on account of the expence to wtiich it would 
have led. There seems now to be no preventive police; and to that, I 
believe, is imputable the increase of dacoities and robberies. There are, 1 
think, niai)y obstacles in the way of recurring, after .so long an abandonment, 
to the system practised by the Alahomedan Government for maintaining the 
peace of the country. 1 do not feel that I am competent to go into a detail ot 
reasoning on that subject, situated, as 1 am, remote from the scene of action, 
winch would afford easy reference on points of importance, and without the 
help of records for assistance; nor could I at any time, or in any situation, 
hope to submit to those I am now addressing, information more complete> 
more qseful, and more conclusive, than can be derived from inspection of the 
many able reports made by the constituted Authorities in Bengal, in answer 
to the inquiries ftom the Governments respectively, or by the members of the 
different Uourt.s of Circuit, individually; when reporting (as by the regulations 
ordered) at the close of each session. I hope such reports as 1 have submitt ed, 
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olding' official situations^ may throw some light on the subject, and maybe Answers to hurt’s 


found to evince a proper zeal for the ^rvice, and a lively sense of interest 
tor those over whom 1 was placed in authority; And to those documents I re¬ 
spectfully beg to refer, for a more general communication of my sentiments 
on the subject of police, than I can now pretend to ofler. 

12. Can you slate what the limits 12. I cannot give the information 
and superficial contents were of the asked in this quere, applicable, I con- 
district in which you acted ? ccive, to the situation of Judge and 

Magistrate, and not to that of a Judge 
of Appeal and Circuit. I acted in the former capacity a very few months, and 
only in the province of Burdvvan ; the limits and superficial contents of which 
may be best ascertained from surveys made, and maps prepared therefrom, all 
of whicli, 1 must conclude, are in the possession of the Court of Directors. 


IS. Have the Courts of Adawlut at 
any time recommended to parties in 
a cause to withdraw the suit, and sub¬ 
mit it to the decision of the Puu- 
chayet; or has the Punchayet, at any 
time, or on any occasion, been reCog- 
iiizedby the courts of Adawlut or the 
English Government ? 


13. Answered in my reply to the 
third qiierc. ■ 


Ihyanstone Street, 7th December, 1813. 


(Signed) 


T. TATTLE. 


Queries. 

T. Pattle, Esq. 


T. H. ERNST, ESQ. 


Question Ist. ; 

What is your opiuion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects of 
the system of judicial administration 
established in Bengal and the pro^ 
vinees depending on it ? 


Ansicer lis^. 

The present judicial system, when Answers to Court’s 

Queries. 


first established, can hardly be said to 
have been well suited to the natives of 
India. It was at variance with all 
their habits and prejudices. They had 
been accustomed to the arbitrary Go¬ 
vernments of. Hindostan; they had been taught to look up to the ruling power, 
<xr its representatives, for the redress of all their grievances. They had no 
idea of being protected by the law agaiust abuses^ of power. When an 
Aumil was guilty of gross injustice and oppression, they might endeavour to 
get rid of him by a clamorous remonstrance, in a body, to the authority to 
which he was accountable for his conduct; but, generally speaking, they were 
quite at his mercy. If he happened to be a man of an active and benevolent 
mind, who lent a ready ear to complaints, and afforded speedy redress for 
acts of violence and injustice, the country prospered, and the people were 
happy and contented. The benefits which they aerived from arbitrary power 
in the hands of such a ruler, made them cherish it as the only mpde of ad¬ 
ministration that could effectually protect them; and this prejudice main¬ 
tained its ground, in spite of the misrule and oppressions to winch they were 
continually subjected. Proffinbly they had no conception of a more safe and 
rational system, till they saw the effects of the judicial Regulations of 1793. 
The spirit of the old institutions of. Hindostan survived their formal abolition 
as long as the Company’s servants united in their persons the olfices of Col¬ 
lector, Judge, and Magistrate. Some intleed, and a tnore efficient 

controul, were established by Hie gradual introduction of European ideas and 
principles of legislation; but by the ^orce of cusjoi^^^ the natives at large 
contffiued to look up to the Collector aitd Magistrate, who presided overeack 
district or aifoient division of the country, as tfie supreme authority, on which 
they had to depend for protection and justice. The separation of the Revenue 
and Judicial Authorities, in 1793, suddenly changed this state of things, and 
it was a long time before the natives could properly understand, and justly 
appreciate, the nevv system. Instead oi’ the simple process of obtaining sum¬ 
mary 
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Aiistt'ci's to CoQrtis mavy justice by a direct appeal to the ruling’power placed over them, they 
Queries. a’divisiou of authorities, and new and arthicial modes of procedure, whieli 

puzzled and perplexed them. The collection ol' the revenue luul hitherto been 
considered as the most importaut bsanch of the public admiiustration, and 
civil and criminal authority had heeti usually exercised by tlie persons in vested 
with that charge. By the Regulations of the natives saw the judicial 

tlepartinent taice the lead of the Revenue, and the latter sink into comparative 
jnao’nificarice. They sasv the ablest and most experienced of die Ofifnpany’s 
servants appointed to judicial situations, and when they felt -themselves 
jitro-rieved, they were obliged to go to the courts of jii-stice for redress. Tliey 
were even encouraged to sue the Collectors and their oflicei’s iu these epm ts, 
for undue exactidns and other abuses of authority. These new Regulations, 
though repugnant to the former usages of the country, were in many respects 
highly benelicial; they had an obvious tendency to check abuses on the part 
ofli’evenue officers of every description,, and under this change of system many 
just complaints were nO doubt preferred, which would otherwise have betju 
suppressed. The natives, too, were gradually trained to more libeial aiicU 
manly notions, than they’ could ever have imbibed from the ancient custoins ot 
the country. They began to look beyond the power or caprice of an iudi- 
vidnak and to seek a more steady and effectual protection from the laws. 
They ibund that they could now assert tlieir rights vvithout the favouy «.>!'pa¬ 
tronage of the great, and that the laws and Regulations, enacted for their s^oni- 
rity, wjpnld be duly carried into effect by courts of justice, vvliich could oe\ die 
(heir w hole attention to this duty, and had no personal interest oi bias that 
could irdluence their decisions. But these i^nportant advantages weie not 
without alloy. The new course of justice, by the numerous forms and the 
elaborate pleadings to which it gave^’ise, became productive of perver:-^ns 
and delays, which encouraged many litigious and vexatious complaints. The 
Company’s servants, also, laboured under peculiar disadvantages, Irom their 
imperfect knowledge of the language and of the luanners and customs of the^ 
people ; and their difficulties were kicreased by the arfifice.s employed by 
suitors, and by the contradictory evidence wliich was exhibited in alinost every 
cause. ^ They often found that they could alFord no adequate protecl ion against 
manv of the abuses wliich prevailed, particularly iu the collection ot the 
' revenue; and the tardiness of the proceedings in the civil courts, together-with 
the increasing avrear of bilsirie.ss, bore hard upon the lower orders of the people, 
and sometimes left them at the mercy of tliose agahi't whom they were seeking 
redress. Poor suitors found it their interest to compromise their grievances, 
rather than to await the doubtful issue of a tedious and expensive contest in 
the Dewanny Adawlut; for the issue lias been rendered very uncertain by the 
prevalence of iierjury (which h’ds been gahiiag ground, 1 fear, iu most parts of 
Bengal), particularly when it has depended upon the testimony of revenue 
officers employed in keeping acconnts of the collections, and upon the yesult 
of local investigations, which seldom escape the imputation of partiality or 
corruption. 

In order to check litigiousness, and to accelcfate the decision of causes, the 
institution fee and other law charges have beeu gradually increasetl, to tlie 
serious prejudice of the poorer classes pt the people ; additional courts have 
been established for the trial of civil causes, and various limitations have at 
different times been imposed on appeals. But iu spite ot these partial reme¬ 
dies, suits have inultiplied so fast, and such an arrear of judicial business has 
arisen in the courts of the European Judges and Registers, in some parts ot 
Bengal that when I left tiie country, about two years ago, there was a virtual 
denial of justice to many of the suitors, who were obliged to resort to those 
courts for redress. 

Tins evil has grown up under the present judicial system, and it has been 
held out as a striking proof of its failure. But though it loudly calls tor a 
remedy, it by no means Itqplies that the system itself is irifenor to that 
vyhich preceded it; On the contrary, an argument may be fairly dravyn, in 
favour of the present system, from the increased number of suits to vvhich it 
has given rise; for it can hardly be supposed, that so many suits would have 
continued to be instituted, had the natives found that they could obtain no 
redress of their grievances : and, in pojnt of fact, 1 believe that, dimng the 
^ last 
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last twenty years, more than ten times, perhaps twenty times as many causes Answers to Court’s 
have been decided in all parts of the country' under the present judicial system, > Qm^»es. 
as were ever decided before, in equal periods of time, when the Collectors ^ h. Ernst Esq. 
were entrusted with the administration of justice. . • > q- 

It may also be remarked, that, generally speaking, the causes of the poorest 
suitors have been decided witiiin a twelvemonth by the native Judges, and that 
the delays.^f justice have been chiefly confined to suits which were exclusively 
within tlie cognizance of tlie European Judges and their Registers. At all 
eveiits, when the present system was first established, the separation of the 
Revenue and Judicial Authorities seems to have been essential to the prompt 
and impartial administration of justice; for the, former Judges and Magi¬ 
strates, who were likewise Collectors, were so much employed in the settle- 
meiit and collection of the revenues, which was generally considered as their 
most imjjoi tant duty, that they seldom had time to sit in tlie courts of justice. 

It was also found, that the zeal for the public interests committed to their 
charge, and for the success of their own measures, w ere apt to influence them 
in the decision of revenue causes, and they sometimes had to sit iq judgment 
on their own acts. On all such occasions, the natives were naturally slow to 
complain; and I arn convinced that, in consequence of the separation of the 
two lines, hundreds of suits have been filed for exaction and other abuses in 
the collection of the revenue, for which the sufferers would have made no 
attempt to obtain redress under the former system. 

With regard to the effects of increasing the institution fee, and other law 
charges, it seems highly probable that, if litigious suits have been some¬ 
what checked, a greater number of just complaints have been kept back, from 
the inability of some of the lower, classes of the people to defray those charges 
without greater sacrifices than they have found -it worth their while to make ; 
and the progi-essive increase of caused, iiotwidistanding all the measures whicli 
have been taken to expedite the administration of qnstice, must, I conceive, 
be chiefly owing to the benefita which the natives have actually experienced 
from the establishment of the present courts of justice, and to the sense which 
they entertain of the equity and impartiality of their decisions 

I am therefore of opinion that though'; in some-respects, the judicial system 
has failed, it has, on the whole, been attended with very benefieial effects to 
the country. 


\ 


Question 2d. 

Do you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now% 
either in whole or in part, be with ad¬ 
vantage substituted for the system, or 
any part of the system, introduced by 
the British Government ? 

Question 3d. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions in Bengal, 
particulariy tli^ j^^stepi of village 
courts and decision by Pimehayet ? 


Answers 2d and Sd. 

1 am not acquainted with any sys¬ 
tem of ancient Hindoo institution 
which could, vvith advantage, be sub¬ 
stituted for the system introduced by 
the Briti.sli Government. If any Hin¬ 
doo institutions or regular courts of 
judicature ever existed in Bengal, I 


believe that no vestiges of them are 
now to be found; and under former 
governments, I imagine that even the 
Hindoo laws of inheritance had but a 
limited and precarious operation, and 
X I were sometimes altogether set at 
nought. With regard to viUag‘e>dourtS and the decision by Ihmchayet1 
never heard in Bengal of .SuehXtstitdtions : but the term Pumhai/et or Punja 
is familiar to the natives in mb.rt parts of the country, as a mode of settling 
disputes by ai-bitration; and in its common acceptation it is applied to one'or 
more persons, who are chosen by the parties for that purpose. Matters of 
caste and petty disputes of every kind are often settled in this way, to avoid 
the trouble and expense of regular complaints to a court of justice. 

Question ^th. 

If the system introduced by the 
British GovenimenJt is, in youropmion, 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 
be susceptible of any amelioration, 
that woLila accelerate the decision of 

causes, [I] 


\ 


Answer Ath. 

The settlement of the land revenue 
having been rendered' permanent in 
Bengal, many .parts of the judicial 
system, which depend upon this im¬ 
portant measure, cannot, of cofirse, be 


chang 


ed; 
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/to Court'# causes, would render the access of the 
- ^ - natives to justice more easy, would 

T. H. Ernst, Esq. simplify the"proceedings, and abridge 
the expense of suitors; and, in gene¬ 
ral, what, in your opinion, are the 
best means of remedying any existing 
defects in the system ? 


changed; and the natives having, by 
the experience of twenty years, be¬ 
come accustomed to this system, I 
concludethat there is no ideaofsw'eep- 
ing away any material parts of it, for 
the purpose of reviving any institu¬ 
tions which may formerly have existed 



, in India. At the same tirns^ it must 
be acknowledged that our judicial system is extremely defective ; and unless 
measures are taken to accelerate the decision of causes, there will be a failure 
of justice in some of the zillah courts, where there is a great pressure of cri¬ 
minal business. I am not aware that the judicial proceedings can be simpli¬ 
fied ; forjthough they run into greater length, and occupy more time than they 
used to do under the native Governments (when, in tact, there were seldom 
any regular proceedings at all), they do not appear to be hampered with mdre 
forms, or to be necessarily attended with more delays, than are requisite for 
the end.s of justice; and the prolixity of pleadings and the introduction of ir¬ 
relevant matter, which are so much complained of, are abuses incident to all 
courts of justice, which can only be corrected, perhaps, by the experience 
and gradual improvement of the bar. 

The expense of suitors should, I think, be abridged, in suits within a cer¬ 
tain amount, by some reduction in the charges of fees and stamps; and if it 
is apprehended that litigious suits will be' multiplied, by rendering the courts 
of justice more accessible than they are at present to the lower classes of the 
people, I can only say, that the means of deciding causes must be increased 
in proportion, for litigiousness will be most effectually checked by prompt de¬ 
cisions. This, in fact, is the great desideratum in our judicial system; and 
as all reforms seem to be excluded which involve additional expense, the only 
way, I conceive, in which the administration of justice can meet the exigency 
of the occasion, is by making the most of the Company’s servants who have 
sufficient leisure for pursuits beyond the sphere of their own offices, and by 
employing more of the natives as Sadder, Aumeens, Moonsifis, and Commis¬ 
sioners, with increased powers, and with such allowances as may afford some 
security for the faithful discharge of their trust. 

Most of the Collectors of the land revenue and of the customs have so little 
to do, that they can vex'y well spare time to assist the Judges and Magistrates 
in some of the duties of their offices; and they might be empowered to de¬ 
cide civil causes to a certain amount, and to take cognizance of all criminal 
complaints, which the Magistrates are competent to try under the existing 
Regulations. I see no objection to the Collector being permitted to decide 
almost all revenue causes that now come before the courts; for as the per¬ 
manent settlement has been long concluded, a Collector can seldom have any 
interest in such causes, at all incompatible with his duty as a Judge, and in 
all cases where such an interest can be supposed to exist, he might be excluded 
from exercising any judicial functions. But it would, perhaps, be a better 
plan to reduce the number of collectorships, and with the saving accruing from 
this arrangement, to provide for the appointment of additional assistant Judges 
and Magistrates, wherever they may be most wanted. The four collectorships 
of Behar might easily be managed, 1 think, by one Collector residing at 
Patna; and in most parts of Bengal a Collector, with the help of a few native 
Tehsildars, might superintend the collections of two districts. In all offices, 
the business will be best done when a man can steadily apply his undivided 
attention to it. 

It has been suggested, i believe, that the Collectors might hold the office of 
Magistrate, and be invested with the sole charge of the police; but I cannot 
acquiesce in the expediency of this plan. The Collectors having now little 
more to do than to collect the land tax, which in most parts of Bengal is paid 
with punctuality, they seldom come in contact with the body of the people; 

, and by the gradual progress of the judicial system, they have lost almost all 
the influence which they formerly possessed over the Zemindars and their 
agents, and the other officers employed in the collections. Moreover, the 
peace and welfare of a district so essentially depend upon the proper superin- 
tenden(;e of the police, that as long as, the situation of judge continues superior 

to 
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T, H. Erast, Esq. 


Question bth 
What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 


lo that of a Collector, and is hlled by more experienced servants of the Com- Answers to Court * 
panv I am of opinion that such an important branch ot the public a dmimstni- «»««««• 
tion diouia, on no account, be taken out of the hands of the Judges and con¬ 
signed to the Collectors. Ifthe Collectors are permitted to interfere at all in 
thepolicei it should only be, I think, in concert with, and in subordination to 
the Judges. 

But after all any arrangement that can be made to relieve the courts of justice 
bv the services of additional European Judges, must be utterly inadequate to the 
occasion. All the pre.sent Judges and Registers do not take cognizance of 
one tenth of the civil causes, which are actually decided every year, and the 
appointment of half a dozen additional Judges wmidd not material y improve 
the o-eneral state of the Judicial department. The only effectual rneans of 
expe*’diting the administration of justice must be derived from the employment 
of the natives ; and I am of opinion that the number of Sudder Aumeens and 
Moonsiffs, and particularly of the former, should be inoreased, that their 
powers if necessary, should be enlarged, and that fixed salaries shoukl be 
allotted to them, instead of the wretched and pernicious remuneration which 
they at present receive tor their labours from the institution fee. 

Answer bth. 

In my answer to the first question, 

I have stated my opinion, generally, 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
, of the judicial-system. One of the 
most important benefits which the natives have derived from it, is the security 
which it has aftbrded them in their persons. They are no longer beat and 
tortured, and imprisoned, as the}^ used to be, by the officers employed in the 
collections, and by their private creditors ; afi^ this very material change in 
their condition should never be lost sight oft m discussing the merits of the 
present system. The weavers, too, and the Molunghies, who are emplopd 
by the Government, are much better treated, and in easier circumstances than 
they were formerly. But I am afraid that the Ryots, who compose the great 
mnk of the population, are, in all respects but their exemption from personal 
violence, in as bad a state as ever, and that, of late years, tney have suffered 
more from exaction than they ever did before. It has always appeared to me, 
that while the Govennnent absolutely limited its demands on the Zemindars by 
the permanent settlement, no adequate provisions were made for defining and 
securino-the tenures, and for improving the condition of the Ryots. It was 
supposed, that the boon of the permanent settlement conlened on the Zemin¬ 
dars would inspire them with sentiments of benevolence towards their Ryots, 
and that Uiey would second the views of Government, by granting liberal leases 
and takingspecific engagements from them; but this expectation has completely 
failed, very few pottahs having been granted in any part of Bengal. The whole 
revenue system in Bengal is, I think, extremely defective, as tar as it regards 
the Ryots, The rates of assessment are, in general very high, being equiva¬ 
lent to half the produce; and for the same descriptions of land they vary very 
much in different parts of the country, and even in the same pergunnah and 
i n the same village. When disputes have arisen about the rents, a N irkhbandy, 
or table of rates, has been commonly taken from the Munduls, or head Ryots 
of the villages; and 1 believe that they have often been raised, in this way, by 
corrupt collusive bargains with tfte Zemindars, who, in return, have favoured 
these Munduls at the expense of the other Ryots. I have known several in¬ 
stances in Burdwan, in which Aumeens deputed by the court to fix the rents 
of the Ryots, according to a measurement and juinmabundy, have rated them 
so high, that the Ryots declared they could not cultivate their lands if such 
rack-reut was demanded; and the Zerifiindars themselves, inexorable as they 
commonly are, on these occasions agreed to forego a good deal of the rent, 
w'hich the Adawlut was obliged to consider as their strict right. 


At the time the permanent settlement was made, a considerable body of 
intermediate tenants standing betw'een the Zemindars and the cultivators, and ’ 
occupying a specific quantity of land, or a whole village, and sometimes 
several villages, existed, under various denominations, in most of the districts 
of Bengal. These people had held their lands many years^ frequently for 
several generations, at a low rate, without grants or leases, and, by th .2 custom 
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s or uie couuuy, uiou louun-a no-u mv- 

of depeiulent Talookdars or Mocurverydars. It is true, that they had uo secu- 
^ rity lor their rigl)ts (if any description of landholders or tenants could be said 
'I. H. Ernst, Ecq. pQggggg j-jo-hts) under the native government. In common with the Ryots 
and Zemindars themselves, they had been subject to all sorts of exactions ; 
nevertheless, many of them kept their places. I’hey were enabled to support 
their families from the produce of their lands, and they were more or le.ssat 
their ease, according to the personal character of the Aumils. Owifig to con¬ 
tinual changes in the Moffussil settlements, and to the exactions of the revenue 
officers, it ][iad seldom happened that these tenants had paid the same rent for 
a period of two or three years, and as the regulations only admitted mocurrery 
leases of this description, on proofs that the same rent hatl been uniformly paid 
for twelve years together, this class of people were gradually reduced to the 
level of cultivating Ryots, and required to pay the same rates of assessment. 
If they would not agree to these terms, they were liable to be dispossessed of 
their lands, and the courts of justice were obliged to support the landholders 
in carrying this measure into effect. 

But the greatest misery and oppression which our system has occasioned is to 
be traced to Regulation VII. of 1799, whereby the checks provided by the 
Regulations of f793, to protect the Ryots from undue exactions, were either 
Avithdrawn or rendered altogether nugatory. This regulation empowered the 
Zemindars and formers to levy, in the first instance, their demands, whatever 
they might be, by distraint, and left the Ryots no remedy for the abuse of 
this power, but a regular suit for damages against the distrainer ; so that the 
Ryots might be utterly ruined by exactions before they could obtain any re¬ 
dress, and as the courts of justice were almost choaked up with arrears of 
busiuess, they were seldom disposed to seek it. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the mischief which has arisen from abases 
of this distraining Regulation. The process of levying a demand of revenue, 
by distress has often assumed the character of a barefoced robbery and has 
been productive of serious breaches of the peace. More has probably been 
extorted from the Ryots in this way, than was ever done by all the terrors of 
the old arbitrary system of violence and imprisonment. When the sums 
claimed as arrears have not been justly due, the Ryots would not tamely sub¬ 
mit to the loss of all their property, anti they have not only assembled their 
fornilies, men, women and children, but whole villages have occasionally 
turned out, to resist the process and drive away the people, even the officers 
of police, who had been sent to enforce it. 1 believe there is hardly a Magistrate 
in the country who has not found it necessary to interpose his authority, for 
the purpose of checking distrainers in the legal exercise of their powers; and 
* they have sometimes passed an order, forbidding the sale ot property which 
had been attached, and requiring the distrainer to institute a regular suit for 
the recovery of his demands. This sort of interference, on the part of the 
Magistrate, was certainly irregular and illegal; but occasions have occurred, 
when no man who interested himself in the vvellare ot the Ryots, and felt it 
' his primary duty to protect them from rapine and oppression, could hesitate to 

take upon himself the responsibility of such a proceeding. 

Whenever a claim for an arrear of rent is contested, a summary inquiry 
should be made before it is levied by distress, for the pui-poseof ascertaining 
whether the whole, or any part of it, is due. In the present state of the ju¬ 
dicial system, the Moonsifls and the Commissioners are the only persons who 
can well be entrusted with this inquiry ; and according to the result of it, an 
order should be passed for the sale of the attachal property, .or for withdraw¬ 
ing the attachment until a legal judgment can be pronounced on the merits 
of the claim. 

It has been a melancholy effect of the change of system in 1793, that in 
the course of seven or eight years, it contributed a good deal to the ruinof 
most of the great Zemindars of Bengal, and that, since that period, it has 
, subjected the Ryots to most grievous exactions. Before Regulation Yll. ot 
1799, came to the relief of the landholders, they certainly had no adequate 
0 means of realizing their rents; and by that time, or very soon afterwards, the 
estates of two-tfrirds of the principal Zemindars, with whom the pei'mauent 
• ^ settlement 
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settlement had been concluded, were sold by public auction for the recovery Answers to Court’s 
of arrears of the public assessment. The estates were chiefly purchased by Queries, 
inhabitants of Calcutta and otl;er districts ; and these strangers, without any 
sympathy for the Ryots, and anxious only to make the most of their purchases, 
enforced the new rules for distraint with the most unrelenting severity. They 
were enabled, too, as purchasers at a public sale, under Regulation XLIV. 
of 1793, to annul all former leases. The Ryots, of course, found them¬ 
selves ehiirely at their mercy, and they were harassed by exactions, and dis¬ 
possessed of theiiTands, with little or no prospect of relief from the courts 
of j ustice. 

Question 6tk, 

If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole, or 
iti its chief parts, could the expense of 
it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of epurts or the scale of 
establishment, (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances,) for 
those courts ? 


Ansioer 6th. 

1 have no idea that the expense of 
the judicial system can be diminished 
either by reducing the number of 
courts or the scale of establishments 
for those courts. On the contrary, I 
am of opinion that the number of the 
courts, and the allowances of some of 
the native oflicers, should be increased. 


Question '7th. 

Considering the system prospec¬ 
tively, what do you conceive its pro¬ 
gressive operation likely to be upon 
the state and opinions of the people ? 


Answer 7th. 

With the improvements of which 
the judicial system appears to be sus¬ 
ceptible, it is to be expected that its 
progressive operation will ameliorate 
the condition and enlighten the minds 
of (he people. But, hitherto, very feeble approaches have been made 
towards these results; and the distance at which we keep the natives, our li¬ 
mited numbers, and the want of all social intercourse with theiii, must, in a 
great measure, confiiie the influence of our institutions to the courts of justice, 
and to the public administration of our laws. 

Question 8tk. , Answers 8th and 9ih. 


Would the natives, in your opinion, 
confide more in the uprightness of 
European Judges, than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed trom their own people ? 

Question 9th. 

Are you of opinion that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be entrusted %Yith the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and how tar; or 
more particularly, can any branch of 
the administration of justice be trusted 
exclusively to the natives, or will it be' 
necessary that in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution they 
should be superintended by Euro¬ 
peans ? 


At present, the natives liave cer¬ 
tainly more reliance on the uprightnes.s 
of European Judges than ot J udges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people. But 
this distinct ion is chiefly to be ascribed, 
I tliinki to the unecjual footing on which 
the natives are placed iu all oflicial 
situations, compared with Europeans, 
and in none more than in the courts of 
justice. The remuneration of the na¬ 
tive Judges consists of the institution 
fee, a miserable pittance, seldom 
amounting to more than X*50 a-year, 
and sometimes to less than half that 
yet, with few exceptions, 1 have 


sum 


found reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the Moonsifs and Commis¬ 
sioners, who were employed in the 
districts of Burdvvan-and Hooghly, where 1 held the offices of Judge and Ma¬ 
gistrate for iiear si A years ,• and in point of diligence and capacity tor t he trial 
of such causes as come before them, I Itelieve that they are quite on a par with 
mo.st of the European Judges. They got through more business, and in gene¬ 
ral I have found their proceedings fair and regular, and their decisionsiatistac- 
tory. If pains were taken to select proper persons for the oftice.s, and they 
received the tenth part of the salaries which are assigned to the European 
Judges, I have no doubt that their conduct would be so exemplary as to inspire 
the natives with confidence in their integrity. They should, certainly, be mor.«^ 
liberally paid than, they are at present: their powers might then, 1 think, be 
enlarg'Cd with safety, and I should see no objection to their being exclusively 
entrusted with the decision of causes for debt and arrears of revenue, and exac¬ 
tions, to a certain amount, say twenty rupees. But in other suits, and above 

[K] twenty 
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«ri to Court's twenty ptiiiees, I think that, for some time at feast, there sheuld be appeal 
V ^«e r ies. ^ ,,j,g decisions of the Moonsifs and Commissioners to the Sadder Aumeens 

T. H. Ernst, Esq, Registers, and from those of the Sudder Aumeens to the Judges. 


lOfA Question. 

Are you acquainted with tlie general 
average scale of population within the 
.sphere of one zillah or judicial court? 


IGifA Answer. 

I believe that the average scale of 
population, in each zillah of Bengal 
and Behar, may he computed at a 
. million, or something more; and in 
those of Benares and the Ceded and Conquered Provinces at six or seven hun¬ 
dred thousand. 


IRA Question. 

Wlrat is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by the 
British Govermneut ? Can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient; or 
do you think that it would be practi¬ 
cable and expedient to resort to any of 
the modes practised by the native Go¬ 
vernments for maintaining the peace 
and order of the country ? 


\\th Answer. 

The state of the police, under the- 
system established in 1793, has been* 
very accurately and forcibly described 
in two papers written by Sir Henry 
Strachey and Mr. Stuart, which have 
been printed in the Appendix to the 
Fifth Report from the Select Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons on the 


Affairs of the East-India Company^ 
pages 538, 574, and 675. In conse- 
quence of the acknowledged deficiency of the system, various measures have at 
different times been resorted to for its improvement; jwticularly in the years* 
1809 and 1810, when the unexampled prevalenee of gang robbery, in Several 
districts near the presidency, induced the Government to take the immediate 
superintendence of the police into their own bands. At that time I held the 
office of Judge and Magistrate of Hooghly, and having thought some of the 
measures pursued by the Governmeut very objectionable in their principle and 
tendency, and having been obliged to take cognizance of some serious abuses* 
committed within my jurisdiction by certain agents of Mr, Blaquiere (one of 
the Justices of the Peace for Calcutta and Ma^strate of the twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs), who bad been invested with the powers of Magistrate in the districts 
ofNuddea, Jessore, and Hooghly, I entered into a correspondence with the 
Government and the Nizarnut Adawlut on these matters; ami I had afterwards 
occasion to bring forward the whole of those discussions in a Memorial which 
I addressed to the Court of Directors from Benares^ pn the 27th of December, 
1809, and to which I have endeavoured to draw the Court’s attention, since 
my return to England, by a letter which I had the honour of addressing to the 
Court on the 30th of June, 1812. With this last letter I transmitted a copy of 
a report which I made to theNizainut Adawlut, on the 18th of November, 1811, 
at the conclusion of two jail deliveries of the court of circuit for the division of 
Patna, on which I was employed just before I left Bengal, and which has not, 
I find, been sent home with any of the judicial dispatches from that presidency. 
To this report, and to the memorial above referred to, from paragraph 41 to* 
paragraph 90, I beg leave to refer the Committee for all the information 
which I am able to furnisli, from my own experience, on the subject of the 
police, in addition to what has been printed in the Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

It appears that the crime of gang robbery was very much checked in the 
years 1809 and 1810, and that, in some districts, where it had prevailed most, 
and been attended with the most shocking outrages and cruelties, it was nearly 
suppressed. This important advantage was, I l)elieve, to be ascribed partly 
to some judicious regulations which had recently been enacted, requiring the- 
landholders, under certain pains and penalties, to allbrd their assistance in aid. 
of the police, and in a greater degree, perhaps, to the increased activity and 
exertions of the Magistrates and the police officei*s, in consequence of the soli¬ 
citude shewn by the Government to rid the country of dacoits. But the new 
?/igour inliised mto the police was confessedly derived^ chiefly, from the agency 
of Goyeridahs, or spies, who are commonly the worst species of dacoits, and 
who fre<|uently haunt the cutcherries of the Magistrates, merely for purposes of 
extortion or revqnge. The Government of Bengal seems to have adopted an 
idea, that there could be no solid efliefent system of police, of which espionage 

was 
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was not the basis (vide Appendix the Fifth Report of the Select Cicninrnttee, Answers to Court’s 
page 615). Goyendahs were accordingly employed as authorized agents of , Qu e ries. ^ 
the police^ in Ntiddea and the twenty-four Pergunnahs; and the former dis- ^ 
trict having been so much infested by dacoits as to be almost in a state of anar¬ 
chy and insurrection, alForded an ample held for their activity. Notorious' 
dacoits were actually enlisted in the service of Mr. Blaquiere as Goyendahs, 
and the whole district of Nuddea became a prey to their rapine and oppressions' 

(vide my Memorial, page 76). People of all descriptions were hunted down as 
dacoits, and the apprehension of people on suspicion, not the prevention of 
crimes, seemed to have become the primary object of the police. It appears 
to me that the employment of Goyendahs with the powers under which some of 
them acted, particularly those in the service of Mr. Blaquiere (vide Memorial, 
paragraphs 37 and 38), was calculated only to give a temporary check to gang 
robbery by a system of terror, such as the old native Governments would have 
enforced, by taking up hundreds of people on suspicion, and by hanging some 
scores of them, by way of example, without any form of trial. 1 do not, of 
course, mean to say, that the Bengal Government exactly followed this prece¬ 
dent of reform. But the measures which were adopted in Nuddea and the 
twenty-four Pergunnahs were certainly of that complexion, for they confounded 
the innocent with the guilty to an enormous extent. Many hundred persona 
were taken up almost at random, and kept in jail, from six months to a year 
and lofnger, without a trial, and even without an examination; and in Nuddea 
alone, upwards of forty of these persons perished during their confinement 
(vide Memorial, paragraphs 44,45,49, 50, and 51). 1 always thought that 

the check given to dacoity by these arbitrary and violent proceedings could 
not be of long duration ; and having lately been to the India-House to examine 
the last judicial dispatches from Bengal, I found, from the first half yearly 
report of the Superintendent of Police for the past y^ear (1812), that decoity had 
broke out again in several of the Bengal districts, namely, the twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, Hooghly, Mymensing, Rungpore, Dinagepore, and Purneah, and 
that in the two last districts it had risen to a very alarming height, and been 
attended, in numerous instances, with torture and mux-der. Probably the terror 
excited by the proceedings of the Goyendahs had in a great degree subsided ; 
and the latitude with which those agents of police had been permitted to act, 
to the infinite prejudice and alarm of the honest part of the community, having, 
been restrained within due bounds by some circular instructions formed for the 
guidance ofthe Magistrates by the Nizamut Adawlut, on the 23d of August, 

1810, and the 18th of July, 1811, I suppose that they were no longei* a match 
for the dacoits, and that the latter, after having concealed themselves for a 
time, had begun to emerge from their lurking places and to renew their depre¬ 
dations on the public. 1 am therefore afraid that no effectual remedy has yet 
been found for the suppression of dacoity, and that the state of the police, in 
every part ofthe country, still depends, almost as much as ever, on the personal 
character of the Magistrates, and on the efficacy of the superintendence and 
control which they exercise over the police officers, and the landholders and 
their agents, within their jurisdiction. 

I know of no modes practised by the native Governments for rnaintaining 
the peace and order of the country, to which 1 should judge it expedient to 
resort, except that of making the Zemindars answerable, in a greater degree 
than they are at present, for the performance of that duty. A serious impe- 
dirnent has arisen to the establishment of au efficient police from the aliena¬ 
tion of the service lands, which were formerly appropriated to the maintenance 
of a considerable number of petty police officers, but were resumed at the time 
of the permanent settlement, and formed part of the resources on which the 
public assessment was fixed. But this difficulty does not affect the principle 
For which I contend, though it certainly abridges the means of giving it effect. 

All the authority which exists in the interior of the country being derived from 
possession of land, I have no idea that there can be a vigilant and efficient 
police without the decided support of the landholders. By the engagements 
which they entered into for their estates, they were rendered exclusively ah- 
swerable for the-police; and the reasons which induced the Government tO' ex¬ 
onerate them from that charge, in the year 1793, having been since found 
inapplicable to the actual circmnslances of the country, their services have 
been successively called for in aid of the police, by Regulation Xil of 1807, 

Regulation 
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Regulation IX of 1S08. and Regnlation VI of 18W. These Kogulations 
reanire Ihe Zemindars to assist the police ofhcers in the dlschaige ol Iheii 

dMies, and to give mformatioi. to the _Ma»ist,ate raL"m,d“eS 

T.H.Ernst, Esq. heinous offences committed within their estates, they aie also leuaeieti 
iS to Svere penalties tor harbonriog dacoits and other public oftenders ; 
bnt they Sr iot empowered to take iiieasares, in the first instance tor the 
and apprelLsion of all distnrbers of tlie peace, and the Pjrogabs 

are apt to be jealous of their interference. 

I am aware that many of the principal Zemindars, who purchased their 
estates at public sales, do not reside upon them; that some are by no 
oualitied tnd that otherswould be unwilling to take any active part m the 
Solici Some would, probably, be ^di^ipsed to ab'.ise the trust and man^ 

would alto»-ether neglect the duty: It IS therefore desuable, that the Ma,,i 
strate shoukl have a direct communication with the subordinate agents ein- 
ploved in the collections, and with the Munduls or principal Ryots 
villa«-e and be able to command their services on all occasions; and soine 
IliniSoht nerhaos be devised for that purpose, without trenching on the 
fj^-hts which^he Z^emindars have acquired by the peinhanent settlernent, and 
^iRhour Sing any embarrassment in the collections. The «eiw.ce lands 
which have been alienated might be recovered,- and some additional grants ot 
land perhaps, be obtained from the Zemindars tor the_ support of 

poirceSab^shmeut in each yillage. By w .^td I ^ S 1- 

police ini‘>ht be placed on a solid and respectable foot! ig , and I of 
S that in all serious breaches of the peace, tfiq . landholder ainl their ^ 
aoenls down to the Muiiduls, or head man of each village, should, accoi ding 
tithfor abiliti^^^ todake immediate mea¬ 

sures for the apprehension of the offenders, without waiting for ordeis, and 
that they shouhf assemble the inhabitants of the village _ for that puiyose, and 
vpnmd totheMao-istrate, withinagb^^^ time, the Gircinnstance.s of the case, 
affiteretlt ^ Ever, in Ito p>«ent,reJuced 

State of the landholders and the Munduls, they can, on most occasions, act 
with more vio-our and eflect than onr petty establishments of police ofhcers. 
ThevZve more influence and authority in the countiT, and the subordi- 
namofficers^^^^^ more readily obey their orders. Nor do 1 see 

reason to apprehLd that they would be guilty of any serious abuses m the ex¬ 
ercise of tlm functions with which I propose to invest them. At all events, 
the Ma«'istrates have ample power to punish instances of neglect and miscon¬ 
duct; ancrshoukl they occur, I imagine that a few seasonable examples would 

soon put a stop to them. 

Various other duties of detail might, I thirik, be confided to the Zemindars 
and their a'--ents arid to the Munduls or principal Ryots in each village, and a 
Sw Xn be laul down for their guidance. The police 

Daroo-ahs would then be relieved from a good deal of business, which the ex¬ 
tent ofoheir jurisdictions, and the insufficiency of their establishments, render 
it impossible for them to pbrfofin properly themselves; and it might be ex- 

nected that by degrees, the people would learn to protect each other, and 

reemne more slilful and alert than they are at present, in the prevention and 
the detection of crimes. 

Tt ivould conduce very much, I think, to the efficiency of the police, to ren¬ 
der the situation of a Darogah more reputable than it is at present. With 
dS vrevf X”l^was in the court of circuit for the d vision of ^arcs I sug- 
o-ested that the offices of Darogah and Moonsifi should be muted, and a salaiy 
annexed to them of sixty rupees a month. 

In some districts there havebeen so many Moonsiffs and Comrnipioners, that 
thek rular^lulm^s have not aftbrdid them a decent subsistence and, 
of coulee the offices have been ill filled, and many mal-practices resorted to. 
While I was at Burdwan and Hooghly, 1 found it necessaiy to puUhoseolhceis 
or *i better footin<>’ by reducing their number and increasing their jmi-sdictioii, 
fobLinrf thf ^rvices of of cha^e,-. 
duitv and ffood conduct 1 had every reason to be satished. 1 he union ot the 
offices of police Darogab and Mooiisitf would more etiectually secui e tins ob- 
iect and pt the same^ime be productive ot other advantages. At 
these two officers sometimes enter into a sort of rivalry, and interfei e 
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^ ther, anti it is a common practice of the natives to worry each other by alter- Answers to rnurf-a 
nate complaints to the two authorities. If the same person held both offices Queries 

these perveme proceedmgs would be checked, and the authority of the Daro- '- 

gah would be more efficient and more respected : the internal administration 
would also be simplified, and the powers of the native Darogah and Moonsitf 
would be rendered analogous to those of the European Judge and Mao-istrate 
under vvhom he acted. It would be no small advantage, too, I thiulT to re¬ 
duce to biie-hail the number of native officers who are employed at a distance 
lyom the station of the Magistrate, under his superintendence and coritroul * 
they would then be more carefully selected. Respectable landholders and 
other inhabitants ot the district, would probably become candidates for the 
appointment, and the Magistrate would be able to inform himself more accu- 
rately ot the real character and proceedings of the persons^ on whose exertions 

the peace and good order of every district, and the welfare of the inhabitants 
so essentially depend. ^ 

1 • of importance to the success of an arrangement of this 

kind that it should be adopted on a principle of confidence, and not of a svs- 
tematic distrust ot the native.s, I would allow the Darogah and Moonsiff to no- 
muiate their own officers, holding them strictly responsible for the appointment 
ot proper persons. it 


\Wi Question. 

Can you state w'hat the limits and 
superficial contents were of the dis¬ 
tricts in which you acted? 


Answer. 

I cannot attempt to answer this 
question with precision. 1 was chiefly 
employed as Judge and Magistrate in 

I 1 r ■ X . . , and Hooghly. 'The former 

district IS, 1 jhink,^ from sixty to eighty miles in length, and forty to fifty iu 

breadth t the latter (Hooghly), which is more irregular in its form, from fortv to 
mxty miles long, anti from twenty to forty broad The superficial contents^of 
Rurtiwan may be about three thousand square miles, and those of Hooahlv 
about two thousand. & j 


Vdth Question. 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended to parties in a 
cause to withiiraw the suit, and sub¬ 
mit to the decision of the puncbayet ; 
or has the punchayet, at any time, or 
on any occasion, been recognized by 
the courts of Adawlut, or the English 
Government? ^ 


ISth Answer. 

In matters of account, the courts of 
Adawlut frequently recommend to par¬ 
ties to submit their disputes to arbi¬ 
tration, and they always readily ac¬ 
quiesce in any proposal of this'kind 
fictn the parties; but in such cases 
the courts have not contemplated any 
particular tribunal called punchayet, 
the existence of which is altogether 


unknown to me, but have merely referred the questions in dispute to Sue or 
more persons, as might be most satisfactory to the parties. On these occa¬ 
sions the suit is not withdrawn, but the decisions of the court are commonly 
tounded on the reports of the arbitrators or referees. ^ 


Albany, Piccadilly, 
]6th December 1813. 


(Signed) 


T. H. ERNST. 


S. DAVIS, ESQr. 

It is understood that the Court of Directors have delcrmined to take into Answeri to Courf** 


consideration the state of the internal government of Britisn India, with a 
view to remedy any defects in the present system, and to reduce the expense. 

It must appear that the natives of British India are entitled to good govern-" 
ment, whatever inAy be the expense attending it. We have moulded the sys¬ 
tem of finance, of judicature, and ot police, at our pleasure, and have ex¬ 
perienced their perfect submission under every change. Though certain mea¬ 
sures bore hard upon tlie higher classes, artd tliough they were excluded 

m from 


Queries. 

S. Davis, Esq. 
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Answers to Court’s fronn all bigh trust and emoium«nC no clamours oi* expressions of 

Queries. discoiRent have beep heard; This niajfdiave been less ovting to IhCyvinsensi- 
biiity or indijllerence than to their habits, .formed under an absolute govern- 
nient, which induces submission until the grievance, approaehes the extreme 
point. With the few of them who reason at all on the subject, it may beas- 
cribed to their having distinctly perceived the general policy of the British 
Government to be dictated by humane and liberal motives, and pursued with 
unceasing endeavours for their general wellarc, and that the errors'uornmit* 
ted have proceeded more from a want of knowledge and experieuee, than 
from any other cause. The want of knowledge, founded on local ekfferienee, 
was conspicuous in Lord Cornwallis, and to this may be justly aseribed the 
defects in the system established by his Lordship, which it is now become in- 
di.spensahle for the Court of Directors to inquire into and correct, 

Lord Cornwallis went out to India under a persuasion that the landholders 
had been oppressed, and that their hardships arose principally from the 
changeable system of the internal governinent. Hjs Lordship was suitounded 
by theorists, ‘ whomight be thought to have caught the spirit of inuovation 
at that time prevailing in Europe. The ill effect of bad administration was 
ascribed to the rules and laws administered, and an entire change in the ma¬ 
chine was determined on, without any attempt to correct its movements. The 
most important of the changes introduced, and from which the others fol* 
lowed as matters of coarse, was that which invested the Zemindars with pror 
prietary right in the land on assessments fixed in perpetuity. The nature of 
their tenure had been a subject of discus.sion, until the contest was decided 
upon the principle of expediency, It was determined, that if not idready, 
by the constitution of the former Government, proprietors of the soil, they 
ought to be made so, and the amount of the revenue, or lan^^ax, limifed 
and fixed in perpetuity.* This alteration which placed the Zemindar, as 
pearly as could he done, on a. footing with a British freeholdef, was folfowed 
by an abolition of those checks which appeared to be necessary pjdy while he 
acted as collector of the revenue. The Canongoes lost their land and their 
offices; those ancient ftmctxonaries, the Chowdefies, Moccidums, am 
dulls, with the whole eeanomy of an Hindoo village community,, or 
remnants bf it as suWived the Mahomedan rule, was let at ihe disefe- 
tion of the Zensintiar , a.; i a host of Paicks, who had held service landp, 
were.deprived of that ncsnilertaiice by aii order of the Govemme^h afid left 

to shit for themselves, t iahwatfons of this nature would have been dan¬ 
gerous to the state in other countries, but they were submitted to in India 
without any public disturbance. 

These arrangements, and the municipal rules founded on them, have now 
been more than twenty years in operation, and a competent judgment, it is 
presumetl, may be formed of that policy which has extended them to the 
territories subsequently acquired. On thmr effects in Bengal ditterent opinions 
appear toi be entertained. Those w.ho think most t’avpurably pt Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s system, see in the increased population, cuhivatfon, and interafo com¬ 
merce which has certainly occurred, what they deny could have been expe¬ 
rienced under the former regulations of the Government they even depy 
the possibility of such effects being produced under what is iindersfoQd to 
have been either the Mahomedan or the Hindoo systems of Government. 

To so unfounded a prejudice it might be sufficient to oppose, the evidence 
arising from the vestiges of public works of ornament and use abounding 
throughout India, some of which rival the stupendous labours of the ancient 
world, and could have been efiecte^l Ouly under trauquil and prosperous go¬ 
vernments ; but on this point I am happy to be supported by tlie opinion pt the 
Sanscrit Professor at the Oriental College, whose acquaintance w'ith the history 
and literature of India gives peculiar weight to his sentiments on this sub¬ 
ject 

* Extract from Lord Cornwallis's Minute of tha ISth September, 1789.~*^ I am also con- 
'* vinced, that failing the claim of proprietary right of the Zemindary, it would be necessary for 
the public good to grant a righ t of property in the soil to them, or tp , ,personB oi other de- 
“ flcriptions. I think it unnecessary to enter info any discussion of the groands upon winch then 
" right appears to be foundetl.’’ . ' ■ 

+ It is well known that Sir Johri Shore (now Lord T®i;?on).oUth) objected to the settlenient 
being raadt perpetual. See his minutes of disaofo, on the.Fourth Report ol the Select Coauuittee. 
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iect. His words are these t “ I hope I shall net appeal* ioconsisteiil, if I 
“ here state ray conviction that, at the iiine ol the Mahbraedan invasion, 
“ Hindostan had reached a higher degree of order, riches, and population, 
than it has since attained. ■’ Again he says; 1 beg it may not be imagined 

that I in any degree entertain the opinion, that Bengal was niisgoverned 
" until the English obtained possession of it. The high state of prosperity 
" in which they found it, would, to every unprejudiced mind, sufficiently repel 
so gross a calumny.” For my oWn part, 1 not only agree with Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton in regard to the eftects which have been produeed under former Govern¬ 
ments, but perhaps go farther than he does, in thinking the system under 

which those efteets were produced to be still the system best adapted to the 

genius and condition of the people, and that our deviations from it have been 
attended with inconveniences to the (Jovermnent and evils to the people, which 
go far to countervail any gobd to either, that can be ascribed exclusively to 
thechauge. 
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The objection most insisted on against the native system,the check to 
industry that arose from the share taken by the Government in the pioduce 
from extended cultivation, and the revenue received in kind by a division of 
the crop ; and it must be acknowledged that integrity in the officers employed, 
or a vigilant superintendence of them, was indispensable to a just adrmms- 
tratioti of such a system. It may, on the other hand, be observed, that under 
that system, no iudivicinal concerned could be dispossessed of his land or 
deprived of his subsistence. If crops were abundant, the advantage was 
mutual between the cultivator, the Government, and its officers; if scanty, 
each party bore a share of the hardship. The rent or the Government share 
on the land cultivated was already as fixed aS any ordinance could make it, 
and in perpetuity ; the proprietary right if it resided any where consistently 
withbur definition of the thing, resided with the cultivator who best deserved 
itj or with the Mutidul or Malik, who first established the village in which tne 
land was situated. No Zemindar, Mocciduin, or others of the divere classes 
dependent on the state, could be exposed to ruin, while their services were 
duly rendered under an equitable administration of the Government. It 
remained for the British Government, progress of its refoiras, to ruin 

most of the ancient families of high distinction,^ and to dismiss thedong- 
established classes abovementioned, from possessions which had descended to 
them from a period when perhaps the ancestors ot their reformers, ", were in 
the wmods,” but certainly from a period long antecedent to the discovery ot 

that road by which Europeans now resort to India, f 

It is the more remarkable and to be deplored, that this ruin of the Zemin¬ 
dars should have proceeded from views originally directed to a redress of their 
alleged grievances, and have immediately followed from measures conscien¬ 
tiously undertaken for their benefit. The object ot the legislatuie w^as to 

enquire into the alleged grievances of the landholders (represented to have 
" been dispossessed of the management of their lands), and to afiord them 
" redress, and to establish permanent rules for the settlement and eollection of 
" the revenue, and for the administration of justice, founded on the ancient 
" laws and long usages of the country.” No one can doubt ^ that Lord 
Cornwallis meant, by his new arrangements, to bestow upon the Zemindars, 
and ihe natives in general, the full measures of the benefits intended for them; 
nor is there any room for the least imputation on the integrity of those by 
whose counsels he was influenced in the prosecution of his benevolent^ views. 
But his Lordship had no experience of the people; it was impossible for mm 
to become acquainted with them. The same, or little short of it, might be 
said of some of his Lordship’s advisers; for time spent in India does not 
confer a knowledge of the people and their concerns, unless it be spent m 
particular situations, where that knowledge is to be acquired. The field ot 
inciuirv, too, in Bengal, was disadvantageous; for in that part ot India the 

* innovations 

* I do not object to the Zemindars being considered recent in the state (as some consider.them), 
and no part of the ancient system of Shudorsam ; but .when once adopted by the British lar- 
liament, and their interests so warmly espoused by Lord Cornwallis, it might have been expectea 
that those interests would have been better guarded than they proved to be by the Regulations Jus 

Lordship introduced. i 

t On the fallen condition of the very ancient .fanpiy in Bifikenpore, see a letter from tne coi- 
lectof of Burdivan to the Board of Revenue, 12ih February 1794. 
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S. Dftvk, Esq. be found. The respectable aiitbority of Sir John Shore (tiowJjord 


iruioyatious of the Maliomedansj and the frequent changes of the Government 
iiud introduced a state of thingSj wherein little of system or regularity could 
be found. The ri^snnf>tahip nf ftinr /vi/^vu 1 TeigTH- 


month) represented the accounts and detail ivf tire land revetiiie in Bengal a.s 
a labyrinth^, where no systeih gouW be <r«si-ewered, no linvfbrmity could be 
traced.^ Enough^ however, remaiued to have stiggesb^rl inquiries, 

whk'h if prosecuted, would have shown that sornething better had subsisted 
in former times. Subsequent inquiries, particularly in tlfo Curuatic and on 
the western side of the Peninsula, have shown that a regular scheme of 
internal administration has from ancient times existed, and does still exist, 
under which property is attainable, and protection aflbr«led to it when 
attained ; and not a doubt can now remain, that it is the same system under 
which the country arrived at the high degree of prosperity and opulence, 
alluded to by Mr. Hamilton. Had the sttine inforuiation been possessed by 
Lord Cornwallis,, it is not unlikely tjiat his l.,o dsMpwould htive been 
influenced by it, and havf^ con,formal, m »rg stnotl> tluvn he 
structions he carried out, by acconimc?datiug his mstituiioas to the subsisL 

ing inanners and usages of the pedjdp, tfolier thou by abstract theories, 

" drawn from other countries or iapplicalvle tt> a difle state of things.” 

Instead of conforming to these views of the Court of Directors, it must appear 
that most of the enaetments of the code of 1793 are theoretically founded oii 
European notions, and wholly adverse to the practice and feelings of the natives 
of India: but more especially to such of them as have been designated, 1 
will not say how correctly, as “' the princes, the great lords, the numerous 
nobility and gentry, freeholders, religious coinraunities and public •unction- 
“ aries.”* Most, of the classesmeant in this quotation have in the operation 
among them of the code in question, e-xperienced more and greater calamit ies, 
than it is probable their aticestors ever did, amid the vi,cissituue.s ariang from 
conquest and despotic sway. Their lands are sold, their ofoces abolished, 
tlieir followers and dependents dispersed, all reverence for them has cea.sed 
with their power niid influence, and no meaiv^ exist whereby they might attain 
to any portion of their former rank and opulence. They are sliut oui from 
oflices of coufldeuee and dignity, and their descendants, Ifowever liigli may 
have been their birth or caste, must now inix witli the lowest ran ks of the com¬ 
munity, or perish through w'ant. To the great Zemindars almost without 
exception, and to a large portion of the lesser ones, the gilt of proprietary 
right.in the land, combined with the; Regulations under which it was to be 
enjoyed, has proved a Pandora’s box, full of evil ,conse uences to them 
and working ultimately their utter ruin. The theoretical enactments which 
accompanied this great measitrh and were consetjuenl id it, have proved 
equally iiatal to the class composed of the oflicers of the state. The iVlocci- 
dums, or heatis of villages, except where there was no Zemindar, were reduced 
to the condition of mere cultivators ; the Caifong‘>cs, wish their Goiviastahs, or 
agents, were dismissed : the Ghowderies,- of Wliich every class of tradesmen 
or mechanics had one at their head, were no iouger recognized a.s possessing 
authority p the Zemindary servarits employed in the police, a very numerous 
body, were dismissed, and their lands Th®*^t™ed. 

Bqt it niay be asked, has hq benefit attended the system introduced by 
liord Coraw'allis, the enlightehed policy of whose government, and dhe 
wisdom of whose euactinents, h'aVe been the continual theme of eulogy, 
abroad and at home, for twenty years past, to such a degree, that it might be 
considered, and probably was considered by many, as a bar to promotidn ifot to. • 
join in it. ? To this I answer/ that many and great benefits have attemled Lord . 
Cornwallis’s administration, arid much evil has been removed by some of his 
enactrhents. The European servants of the Company, instead of depen ling 
on native assistance, soon found, it indispensable that they should qualify 
themselves for their situations, and learn to transact the business of their offices 
themselves : and thus it was that the European part of the service acquired 
tone of diligence, integrity and zeal, which might be taken as exemplary 
among nations, and which, it is earnestly hoped, may be long p. eserved. By 
the institution of Courts of Circuit, a periodial review has Ijetin established of 
the state of the districts, which effectually prevents the existence of any great 

-or 

* The late Mr. Burke. 
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durable oppression on the people. The amount of the land revenue, which Answers to Court’s 
on his Lordship’s recornmendation the Directors were satisfied to demand, is Qneries. 

MOW collected without violence, under permanent rules, with a decree of 
punctuality never before experienced. The population has increased, the 
an-ricidhire has extended, and the internal commerce has aiifrrnentpd a’hoBn 


S. Davis, Esq. 


are incontestable proofs of a steady, and I may add, of a good government; 
hut it by no means follows, that the internal government has been as good as 
it might, and ought to have been. Extension of cultivation and increase of 
population would take place in India under any settled government, not 
absokiiely vicious and destructive of its object; and we have the testimony of 
Mr. Shove (now Lord Teignniouth) to the increase of agriculture under many 
disadvantages, between the years 1770 and 1789.* But admitting it to have 
ensued Irom the permanency of the settlement alone, as some w ould have it to 


he understood, the following inconvenience to the Government must be 


- ^ ----- ------- T 

allowed to result from that mode of-disposing of the land. It locks up, 
beyond a fixed amount, that source of revenue which alone in India is 
available to any considerable extent, and as exigencies arise, compels the 
Government either to violate the public faith or endanger the public tranquil¬ 
lity by new taxes, which have not yet, and, probably uWer will be, productive 
in India to any considerable extent. It is not credible that Lord Cornwallis 
could propose to limit and fix the income and the expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment with the; permanency that he did the land revenue ; for this would be to 
introduce a principle of finance, unauthorised by the experience of any *gge or 
country. It is more probable, that his Lordship did expect that the Govern¬ 
ment would always find reasonable and practicable means of participating in 
the riches of the people. But though the advocates of the permaneut settle¬ 
ment insist on the fact of the people growing rich under it, none of them yet 
have pointed out the means by which, to relieve the exigencies of the state, 
a participation in those riches may be safely obtained.f On trial it ai)peared, 
that the police-tax to be levied by native assessors, was very soon relinquished. 
The attempts to augment the revenue by means of a hou.se-tax have failed ; 
and the Regulation for a tax on grain has been rescinded, without its pro¬ 
ducing any thing but distress and disgust among the people. + The Bengal 
salt-monopoly could not be extended to Benares, nor a new monopoly of "the 
same article be introduced into the Ceded and Conquered Countries under that 
Presidency, though very earnest endeavours were used for those purposes. 
The salt and opium monopolies are old and valuable branches of the revenue, 
and if they have hot reached the maximum of their produce in Bengal, any 
further augmentation of it is manifestly precarious, and cannot be relied on to 
meet a further increase of charge, In fact, the produce of the sales of those 
two articles in Bengal has lately declined, to an extent which has been 
attended with inconvenience and disappointment to the Government. The 
duty on sta.mped paper has succeeded, owing, it may be presumed, to the 
exercise left for free choice in those who incur it; but any new impost, as in 
the cases above stated of the house-tax, police-tax, and duty on grain, nev«- 
fails to alarm and disgust the natives of India, who endure with more patiencq 
grievances of long standing than they do new ones, though of less pressure. 
In one they think they see the extent of the evil; in the other they know not to 
what lengths it may be carried, and generally anticipate, in their apprehen¬ 
sions, much more than i'. meant to be imposed. 

After what has been said, it may appear no unreasonable presumption to 
assume, that were Lord Cornwallis to commence his career in India anew, he 
probably would pause on the question of a perpetual settlement of the land 
revenue; at least until some more practicable means should be discovered for 

relieving 


* “ I am, from my own observations, as far it has extended, authorized to affirm, that since 
» the year 1110 cultivation has progressively increased, under ali tlie disadvantages of a variable 
“ assessment and personal charges."—Minute, 18th September 1789, 


One of Lord Cornwallis’s advisers (Mr. Law), did propose to qualify the perpetuity of the 
settlement, by the ^introduction of a clause to render the proprietors of mockurrery settlements 
subject to a proportion of a general addition to be made to their assessment, when required by th? 
exigencies 6f Governanent; but this was of course rejected, as subversive of the principle on 
which the settlement proceeded—See Mr .Shore’s Minute, 8th December, 7789. 


^ See B.,Bayley’s letter from Burdwan, and the respectful, though strong ’ remonstrance from 
the Court of Appeal at Dacca against the tax ir- question. , 
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,Da»i8, Esq. The native Govemnients are known to have relied on the produce of tlie 
land as the princtptti, and might almost say the only source of their revenue; 
and it is evident, Irom recent experience, that the East-India Company s'go¬ 
vernments must do the same. A great choice is no^^' to be made, whether the 
perpetual'settlement of the land revenue shall be extended to the peded and 
Conquered Countries, or whether it shall be indefinitely postponed. Upon 
this question, the Commissioners sent purposely to prepare the way tor such 
a settlement expressed themselves as follows. “ The resources of the country 
“ have not yet been brought forth. Upon the most moderate computation, 
“ one-fourth of the arable land still remains uncultivated; and assuming the’ 
“ ‘’TOSS annual jumma ofthe proviuces at rupees 223,00,000, an asset ot futuie 
“ revenue, of not less than rupeeh 75,00,000 per annum, must be considered 
“ to be relinquished by an immediate limitation of the public demand upon the 
land.” It may appear unaccountable, that the British Cfovernment ot Hin- 
dostan should despair of drawing forth a portion of these assets, by the same 
rules which, administered in times past, made the country flourish. I.s it be¬ 
cause the European servants of the East-lndia Company are less honest, intel- 
li'’^ent, active, and zealous, than the servants of tiie native Governments were, 
afthe periods referred to ? If native aid be wanted, it is still to be had, where, 
if duly rewarded, fidelity may be relied on. Were the trial to be made, with 
the support Lord Cornwallis experienced feom home to his ariangements, 
and superintended abroad with live same vigilance, it could htudly fail of suc¬ 
cess. It is certain that the Bengal Government have seen the propriety of 
exemptiiig the formerly productive, but now almost depopulated provinces of 
Seharunpore and Goruckpore, trom a perpetual settlement uudei expectation 
of future improvement and higher revenue. The same reasons which in¬ 
duced thej^e exemptions are applicable to every part ot the acquired territory, 
in a •’Teater or less degree. The natives do not call for such a settlement; on 
the ^ntravy, the report of the Commissioners from the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces represent them as rather averse to it. The natives, in fact, do not, 
nor ever did call for iniiovatfoiis: all they want is the rules they have always 
lived under justly administered. Upon the intended settlement in perpetuity, 
live Commissioners thus addressed the Government who sent them to introduee 
it With every'previous disposition in favour of a permanent settlement,^ w e 
submit to your Lordship in Council our deliberate and unqualified opinion, 
that the measure, considered with relation to the Conquered and Ceded 
Provinces genemlly, is at this moment unseasonable, and that any prema^ 
ture attempt to introduce it must necessarily be attended with a material 
.‘lacrifice of the public resources, and may, in particular cases, prove inju- 
" rious to the parties themselves, whQse prosperity is the chiel object of the 
measure to secure upon a durable foundation. * Ihe late oideis to the 
Revenue Department have, it may be hoped, allayed the ardour so long felt 
b\' the Goverunieuis abroad to eoticrude perpetual settlements but notlung^ 
decisive ha.s yet gone forth, as far as I am informed, on the judicial branch of 
the Govermneut, oi'^oii the police, The same system, therelorC, which has fof 
twenty years been under trial in Bengal, and found warding, has been extended 
to and is now in progress in the newly acquirqd territories. It is, perhaps, to 
be'regretted, that this should have been done without that previous inquiry 
deliberut€ investigutibn, which coniil iiot fail to have discovered, aad 
might have suggested the uieaiis of gvoiding those errors which were committed 
in Bengal. 

With re.spect to the judicial system ih Bengal, it appears that, in altempling 
unattainable exccUenc'e, the Government fell short ot the good that ^asAvithiu 
its reach. 'Phe revision of'causes of small amount, and the torinahty qt pio- 
cedure in the diflerent couiis, were meant to afford a more correct adjudica¬ 
tion than had ever been experienced of claims between litigants; but the spirit 
of litigation became stimulated by these measures, which, combined with a 
proclamation to be quoted in the sequel, produced au effect which would have 
stopped the machine, by the accumulation of business, laid not expedients 
been from time to time applied to keep it going. The.se were found in the 
, ' irnpositioft 

* Coramissionm’ Report, 13th April 1808, paragraph 290 . 
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rmposition of a deposit fee, in the iimitatioli of appeals, in the extension of the 
powers of the subordinate oflicers deciding suits under the superintendence of 
the Judges, in the increased number of the native Commissioners, and in the 
appointment of Assistant Judges. Yet, after the modifications, abrogations, 
and re-enactments, which pervade the code of printed Regulations, from its- 
promulgation in 1793 down to the latest period, means are still wanting to 
enable the courts to get through their business, and to prevent a portentous 
accumulittion of causes on the file. 

In the department of criminal justice, the expedients for enabling the Niza^- 
mut and Circuit Courts to get through their business have been as various as 
those alluded to in the civil department, and their success has been as incom¬ 
plete. The state of those courts, by the latest accounts, appears more ur¬ 
gently than ever to require relief, while the remedy to be applied has not been 
obvious. 

The experience which has thus been had of the insufficiency of the courts of 
justice in Bengal, indicates that there must have been something wrong in 
their original institution, and very powerfully suggests the expediency of a 
modification in those established in the provinces recently acquired in other 
parts of India. 

It is presumable, that in parts where the Hindoo institutions have been least 
subverted, as in the Carnatic and on the western side of the peninsula, the 
ancient modes of jurisprudence might be resorted to with advantage botli to 
Government and the people. The Hindoos are there in a greater proportion 
to the whole population than in the other parts of the Company’s possessions; 
and however preferable may be deemed the agency of European intelligence 
and integrity, the disparity of numbers must there, as it does everywhere 
else, necessarily throw the executive business of thU state chiefly into the 
hands of the natives. The question, therefore, in this case, seems to be, whe¬ 
ther it would not be more convenient and advantageous to the inhabitants, to 
have their petty grievances and disputes referred to the adjustment of their 
associates, in their accustomed modes and in their own villages, rather than to 
be subjected to the administration of a stranger, chosen as the native Commis- 
missioners in Bengal commonly are, the distance of whose residence, and 
whose forms of proceeding, would often amount to a denial of justice. In 
one case, there is a provision formed on European notions, perfect in princi¬ 
ple, but inapplicable and insufficient in practice: in the other there is a prac¬ 
tice, with winch the natives, attached as they are to their peculiar usages, are 
more acquainted, are better satisfied, and which, with less expense to tlie 
Government, would be found more effectual in accomplishing the object pro¬ 
posed. The settlement of causes of great amount, and the trial and punish¬ 
ment of great offences, might still be confined to European investigation and 
authority; but small suits, whether of a civil or criminal description, might 
safely be left to the decision of the natives themselves. ” 

The police of the country is an object of the greatest importance; and hero, 
in particular, the failure of the system in Bengal should be a warning to the 
Governments of the three Presidencies in settling their new acquisitions. 

In Bengal the exclusion of the Zemindars, and the dismissal of a large part 
of their establishments, have been followed by the disorders described in the 
late dispatches from that Government. The endeavours of the Government 
to recal the Zemindarry aid, and to bring things back towards their former 
condition, have been unavailing; and it is still doubtfid how far the latest ex¬ 
pedients liave answered, or what course can best be pursued for securing the 
inhabitants from d|||edatiens, as horrible as perhaps ever were heard of under 
any government. * 

The bad character which is generally given, of native administrations ap¬ 
pears to be unfounded, or to admit of some exceptions. On our acquisition 
of Cuttack, there did not appear to be a want of new institutions lor the dis¬ 
pensation of civil justice, and the police was found in a state greatly superior 
to what it was in our own provinces. These facts appear in the report of the 
Judges of Circuit, who found in Cuttack little or nothing to do. The intro¬ 
duction which has been made of the Darogah system, with the other enact¬ 
ments 
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s inents of the Bengal code, are net likely to increase the happiness, or to se¬ 
cure the tmnquillity of the natives of Cuttack. 

But though the native institutions and practice might, to a certain extent, be 
preserved in the Carnatic, and perhaps in the rest of the recent acquisitions of 
territory under the three Presidencies, it may be doubted how far it would be 
advisable to disturb luaterially the new system in Bengal. In Bengal the new 
system may be said to have taken root; the natives are becoming accustoTnecl 
to it, the calamities which attended its introduction are partly over, and what 
relates to the land revenue has taken a settled form. The judicial depai tment 
may be susceptible of improvement, and the police may l>e rentlered efficient, 
without reversing entirely tho-se new inodes of procedure to which the natives 
are becoming habituated. 

I doubt the practicability of any material reduction in the expense of the 
municipal institutions in Bengal, consistently with the idea of good govern¬ 
ment ; but I think those institutions might be rendered more efficient than they 
are at present. 

The first and most essential step towards the desired improvement would be, 
to commit the charge of the police to the Collectors of the land revenue, with a 
recurrence to the zemindarry aid, as far as it may still be attainable, on the 
principles, and by the rules, where they apply, as established by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, under date 37th pf Jupe 1787. A modification of those rules would be 
riecessnry, in consequence of the perpetual settlement of the land revenue, and 
the very numerous separatiQn.s of tglooks from the zemindarries to which they 
were;formerly attached; but wherever the responsibility of the Zemindar for 
the .security of the peace cani ^e ohtmuQd, it should be accepted, and the former 
charge of the police, under the superintendence of the Collector as Magistrate, 
should be restored to Mm. In certain situations, the Darogah might still be 
employed; but the Tehsildar would be a more efficient officer, and should 
supercede the employment of the Qarogah in all practicable cases. 

The objections urged by Lord Cornwallis to the Collectors’ having charge of 
the police no longer exist; the permanency of the settlement, and the regularity 
with which the Ihnd revenue is now collect^, obviate those objections. No 
theoretical prejudice should be allowed to stand in the way of an alteration, 
which besides invigorating the police, would be attended with essential advan¬ 
tage to the administration of civil and criminal justice. The zillah Judge, 
relieved from the police, which at present leaves him little time tq bestow on 
the exercise of his other functions, might have his powers enlarged, both in the 
civil and criminal department. In the latter he might, in concert with the 
native law officers, decide on all crimes short of those punishable with perpetual 
imprisonment or death. This arrangement would expedite the criminal trials. 
Abundant evils flow from the present mode of commitment for the next jail 
delivery. Speedy justice, so necessary in India, cannot be had: months elapse 
before the trial, when the same set of witnesses are to be summoned, maintained 
at the public expense, and kept from their business in attendance on the court 
a second time. The interval furnishes tjme for the practice of every species of 
atrocity that can be devised, for the convktion of the innocent or the acquittal 
of the guilty. 

By making over to the zillah Judge so large a proportion as this would do 
of the criminal trials, the Judges of the present courts of circuit would be so 
far relieved, as to admit of a reduction of their number at each station. Two, 
instead of three and four, as at present, it may be presumed, would be ample for 
the transaction of the business that would be brought before them. The saving 
thus attainable would be more than sufficient as a funder the erection of a 
separate court of Nizamut Adawlut, instead of the one ralnbined, as it is at 
present, with the Suddei* Dewanny Adawlut. The present union of the two 
renders the necessary dispatch of business in either impracticable. A late re¬ 
turn represented one hundred and seventy causes in arrear before the Nizamut 
Adawlut. These were to be revised, and final judgment obtained, before the 
prisoners under sentence could be apprized of their fate: in the mean time, the 
proceeding on more trials would be accumulating, and the bfisiness of the civil 
court be sSmost at a stand. In this there appears to be an evil which calls 
imperatively for remedy, whatever may be the expense of supplying it. 

Adverting 


miSTffy 
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Advertittff to the great extent of territory now subject to the Bengal presi- Answers to Court * 
dency, the unremitting attention of one set of Judges may not appear more 
than sufficient for the revision of proceedings in criminal trials, and to conlirm g. Davis, Esq. 
of pass sentence in capital cases. 

At the five principal cities (Calcutta, Moorshedabad, ^ Dacca, Patna, and^ 

Benares) it might be necessary, as it was in 1786, to continue the functions of 
Judae and Magistrate in the same person, but with powers enlarged, as pro¬ 
posed for the zillali Judges. HLs Register, or head assistant, might afford him 
every requisite aid in the police department.. 


With respect to the great mass of civil suits of smali amount, which are 
fofou o-ht before tlie native Commissioners, I ani not aware of any other means, 
at present, for their better or more speedy declsiovi, than by augmenting tlie 
nifmber of Commissioners, and by n more careful selection of t hem than is 
usually made. It may be thought extraordinary, that causes of this descrip¬ 
tion should have attained their present unwieldy number, when so few appeared 
on the files of the former Adawluts. The explanation will not bedithcult to 
those who have mixed with the natives m the ^novinces. 1 hough tlie heads 
of villao-es do not, in Bengal, hold the rank they do in the Carnatic, where there 
»rp no .§,eramda;rs, they nevertheless retain some respect from the mhabitauts. 


Each trade and profession also had its Sirdar, Cliowilery, or Mangy (Maha^ee), 
and feach class of Hindoos its Praraanic, each individual ids Gooroo. 1 9 these 


peW authorities numerous complaints were carried, and would have contitmed 
to be carried, to the great relief of the courts of justice, had it not been for the 
proclamation which, conformably to the new system, was^ made through the 
provinces by orders to the Board of Revenue of the 30th J uly 1790, pro- 
hibiting all landholders and other persons, not vested with due authority for 
that purpose on the part of Government, from taking cognizance of causes 
coming within the jurisdiction of the courts of Dewanny or Poujdarry Adaw- 
“ lut un^r pain of being liable to such tineas Government might think proper 
to impose ” This order, of course, sent to the courts of justice a multitude 
ofpetl v*disputes, exclusive of what related to the land revenue, whfoh before 
had found adiustment with brevity, free of expej^se to the state, and |n-obably 
with as much satistaction to the parties concerned, as they now derive trorn the 
decisions of the Commissioners constituted by the Government. 


Notwithstanding this publication, it is well known that on questions con- 
cernm»- caste, the punchayets have continued their practice, unrestrained by 
the new courts of justice, and the new code aoes not appear to have altogether 
destroyed the influence of the heads of cdinmuuities above-inentioneu. V\ith 
respeet to the Chowderies, they are likely to regain their former au lhordy , 
the Government having lately circulated queries on the propriety of restoring 
them to the exercise of their former functions. 


Instead of destroying, it shdldd be the object of the Government to uphold 
and improve these associations. They promote order in the community, and 
materially assist the administration of civil and criminal justice. I’hoiigh no 
longer recognized by the Government, recourse was continually had to them, 
on emergent occasions, for the public service. Without the assistance ot the 
Chowdery of the hacheries, the Mangee of the boats, the Sirdar of the bearers, 
and others of similar influence, it would often have been impracticable to .set 
detachments of the troops in motion. 

Could the community be restored to the state it was in prior to the esta¬ 
blishment of the new code of Regulations, it might be a question whether a 
modification of some of the authorities above named might not be used ior the 
administration of justice, incases of small importance,- but I despair, of its 
being found as practicable in Bengal as in the Carnatic, where the gradations 
of authority ami respectful submission are better preserved. 


I have now, to the best of my judgment, explained wberem, as it.appears 

to me the present system of internal government is defective, and wlui.‘steps 

should be taken to remedy those defects. As to the question b: Cxj esise, I 

think inucli min-ht be done to reduce it, or to keep it oa a moderate -.caie, in 

the new provinces and in the Carnatic ; but any considerable reduction in Bengal 

could orilv be eflected bv a further rqpnvrence to the former state of things, 
i,ouiuuiiiy ut. ^ 
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rs to Court’s than it might at this time be prudent to resolve on, or than perhaps might be 
practicable, under the perpetual settlement of the land revenue. Efficient 
government, and in particular a good police, I apprehend to be the primary 
object; and this obtained,, reduction of expense maybe the next thing at¬ 
tended to. The present system has, in reality, a tendency to increase expence; 
and this must continue to be the case, while it is an object to employ Europeans 
as much as possible, and the natives as little as possible, in the ,^:g:ecutive 
part. Even the defects of the system have this tendency. A bad police gave 
rise to the provincial battalions,* now maintained at an expence of ten lacks 
of rupees per annum. It has increased the number of public crimes, producing 
trials where the expense incurred for the following purposes, nauiely, of main¬ 
taining persons apprehended on suspicion and detained for months before the*y 
can be examined, of witnesses before commitment and afterwards at the trial, 
and of prisoners before and after conviction, has enormously inci’eased the 
contingent charges in the Nizamut department. The contingent charges in 
the Dewanny and Nizamut departments under Bengal, in 1811-1RS, 
amounted to rupees 826,000, and the whole charge of the police, including 
the provincial corps, to rupeet 3,374,330. The chakrati (or service) lands, 
which maintained a host of public servants for police and other purposes, 
being resumed, the wages of all public establishments becomes a money- 
charge upon the state. The perpetual settlement having disposed of all the. 
M’aste land, there is none now to be had for the invalid sepoy establishment, 
for the erection of official buildings, for roads, or any other purposes, without 
purchase; and these circumstances, in their turn, contribute to swell the an¬ 
nual charges. A proof of this gradual augmentation of charge appears in 
some Bengal accounts which are now before me. The total chai’ge of the 
judicial establishments in the old provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Be¬ 
nares, for 1797-8, arnoimted to rupees 3,733,161. The same, for 1811-13, 
was rupees 4,340,908; showing an increase, not from any unusual occurrence, 
but chiefly in the cyrdinary contingent charges of rupees 518,747 in fourteen 
years, or augmenting yearly at the rate of more than 37,000 rupees, in those 
provinces alone. 

Can these enormous expenses, fixed and contingent, scarcely known under 
any of the former systems of Government, and a large portion of which has 
been incurred in purchasing a worse police than we had before, be ascribed to 
any thing but a want of knowledge of the people and their circumstances, 
combined with a desire perfectly noble and generous, of improving both, but 
of so ardent a quality, that it has outstripped the means of effecting its owti 
purposes ? 


(Signed) 


S. DAVIS. 


28th December 1813. 
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R. VV. COX, ESQ. 

Ansiuers to the Queries proposed hy the Special Committee for Revenue and 

Judicial Affairs, 

To the Isi Query, 

The fitness of the existing judicial system for the provinces lately annexed 
to Bengal by cession and conquest, may justly be doubted. In lieu of the 
prompt decision of the Aumil of the district or Tehsildar, from which there 
was no regular appeal, although, in cases of grievous wrong, the injured 
parties might attempt to make their case known to the Nawaub or Nazim, a 
series of regular courts has been introduced, guided by forms from which there 
is no authority to deviate, and which are little known to the bulk of the 
people. 

■ It 

* For the origin of the provincial batlalions, fee a letter from the Collector of Burdwen, to 
the Board of Revenue, 7th April 1795. 
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It is true;, that those forms are intended to secure the just rights of all Abswcts to Court 

parties before the court/and the succession of courts to guard the suitors Qumet.. 

gainst the ignorance or corruption of their Judges; yet it is scarcely to be 
Spected, that the subjects of a despotic government, accustomed to obey 
implicitly the individual to whose superintendence they were intrusted, and 
in whom all authority centered, should justly appreciate an institution intended 
to secure equal rights to all classes. 

The tributary chieftains and great Zemindars, who exercised all the rights 
of sovereignty, paying only a small pesheush, received with indignation a 
system intended to equalize them with the lowest Ryot; and the Ryots, ac¬ 
customed to prefer verbal complaint, were harassed by the forms of the 
courts and the tardiness of their process,^ Thus, while the Government an¬ 
nounced the intention to redress every evil, general dissatistaction prevailed. 

■J . ' ' ' 

It also is evident, froju the number of causes^ on the file in almost every 
zillah arid city court in Bengal, Behar, and Benares, that the judicial system 
now established is inefficient. 

■ To the 2tl Query: 

I conceive that, in some cases, it maybe advantageous to aid the system 
introduced by the British Government by systems of ancient institution, viz. 
the trial by punchayet, the authorizing Zemindars to settle disputes betw een 
their Ryots, and permitting the Cauzies ofpergunnahs to decide civil suits. 

To the 3d Query. 

No remains of ancient Hindoo judicial institution now exist, hi Bengal 
proper. 1 conceive it to have been the express object of the existing judicial 
system in Bengal, to annihilate the ancient judicial system, and to reduce the 
Zemindars ami their agents to mere Collectors of the land-tax. 

During the Mahomedau government in Bengal, in the large Zemindarries, 
consisting of several pergimnahs, it was usual to have pergunnah cutcheries, 
and the Tehsildar of the pergunnah, who was the Zemindar’s agent, decided 
in civil suits. Village Goraastahs, also, exercised the same authority, and re¬ 
course was frequently had to arbitration by their order. The Zemindars or 
their Dewans, also, decided civil suits, according to the ancient Hindoo 
custom. 

In cities and large towms, and in each pergunnah, Cauzies were appointed 
who decided^on civil suits. The Cauzies appear to have been tlie judicial 
officers on the part of the Nawaub ; but the Zemindars never wholly gave up 
their ancient privilege, the right of interfering in civil suits. 

Decision by punchayet is not now practised in Bengal in pecuniary con¬ 
cerns; in matters of caste it is still used. It is atrial by peers, a species of 
trial by jury. In each pergunnah, among the Hindoos, individuals of every 
calling and profession have a chief, a Sirdar or Paramanic. He is now, I think, 
elected by the voice of his fellows, and not noticed by the Government: under 
the native administration, he received a sunnud of office. 

In case of an alleged violation of any of the rules of caste, the Sirdar of the 
pergunnah, with ten or twelve of the most intelligent persons of the same 
caste, assemble at the instigation of the accuser. The accused also attend.s, 
when each party nominates an equal number of judges The witnesses at¬ 
tend, and within two or three days judgment is given, by which the party 
deemed culpable is sentenced to entertain his judges, and all persons of the 
same caste in a given number of villages: sometimes a small fine in money is 
alsolevied. 

The mode of trial by punchayet existed in the country conquered from 
Dowiut Rao Scindia, until the establishment of the British authority. The 
Zemindar of the village directed a certain number of intelligent Ryots pr 
shopkeepers, as the case might require, to hear the matter in dispute, and to 
give judgment imcordiug to dherin, or good conscience. When in-that 
country, I understood the decisions were generally satisfactory. The process 
was summary, the parties- were heard viva voce, were neitlfer compelled to 
employ vakeels nor to quit their habjtsi'tioas. 

^ The 
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The Sircar levied the chout, the per-v’entage of one-fourth, on the amount 
litigated. 

It is to be observed, that the village UL'imindar, or his agent, poM^ssed 
nearly exclusive authority in the village. li is not very probable that Mon¬ 
sieur Perron, or the Tehsildar on his part, would have interfered, unless the 
village Zemindar or liis agent attempted toeulbrce payment of a greater sum 
than was awarded. Complaint to the Zemindar of this agent’s misconduct 
might have effected the agent’s removal; for m cases of great exaction the 
Ryots would expel him from the village, and to prevent such insubordinatioti 
was a great object with Monsieur Perron, who imposed a pecuniary fine on the 
Zemindar when resistance was provoked by his conduct; 

To tJie 4:th Query. 

In Bengal proper, the existing system has now been established above 
twenty years. It isbecorn^ in .some degree, farriiliar to the people; and I 
should deem it highly impolitic to annul it, unless there was a moral certainty 
that great benefit would result therefrom. All violent measures are to be 
deprecated. I am, however, of opinion, that the existing system may be 
ameliorated, by recpiiring the Judges of the several courts to lefer to arbitra¬ 
tion all suits for matters of unadjusted account, together with suits for castes, 
and suits regarding disputed boundaries or lands formed by alluvian. Such 
causes engross the time of the court in examining intricate accounts and nu¬ 
merous witnesses, sometimes on subjects in which natives are more conversant 
than Europeans, and would sooner unravel. 

It also, would, I think, be advisable to authorize the landholders, or their 
agents, to decide on money'^ suits not exceeding thirty rupees, in alLoases ad¬ 
verting to the character of the party. I’he siinnuds of office should be granted 
by the Judge and Magi.strate of the district. In cases where it might be 
deemed inexpedient to vest such power in the hands of the Zemindar or his 
agents, recourse may be had to the Gauzy of the pergimnah. 

Europeans are now so generally fettled in the Lower Provinces for commer¬ 
cial purposes, that it would be. liecessary to exempt them from the jurisdiction 
of the zemiudarry courts, should it be deemed expedient to have recourse to ‘ 
them. There is every reason to believe that the influx of Europeans will give 
ample employment to the Magistrates, and cause still greater delay in the deci¬ 
sion of civil suits. 

To the bth Query. 

The advantage of the present judicial system is, I conceive, tliat such causes 
as are heard and finally decided on, do undergo a thorough investigation, and 
that the great object of it is to insure substantial justice to the suitors, and to 
guard them against the prejudices, ignorance, or corruption of their judges, by 
affording, in very many instances, a rehearing before a different tribunal. 

It is natural that a system of jurisprudence, established by the Bidtish Go¬ 
vernment, should not vest in British Judges arbitrary power ; at the same 
time, it must be confessed, that the desire to administer justice chiefly through 
the medium of European agency, is the cause of little being effected, compara¬ 
tively speaking ; whether it is from a natural proneness to litigation, or in the 
hope that different individuals may form different opinions from the same 
depositions, or from reluctance to give up property in possession wliile it can 
be retained with advantage,^ certain it is, that few individuals abide by the 
decision of the zillah court, in cases where the amount of suit authorizes aii 
appeal. 

The lower order of natives, accustomed to summary decision from’ their 
superiors, ignorant of the forms of regular courts, and of the Regulations by 
which their conduct is guided (the true construction of which is sometimes 
doubtful to the courts), attribute to indisposition towards them the delay 
naturally attendant on a regular succession of causes. PlaiutilFs, defendants, 
and witnesses, surround the courts with clamour when a cause is first filed. 
Having’ expended their ready money arid sold their cooking utensils, they 

return 

■* Twelve per cent. legal interest; from twenty'.four-to thirty-six in the interior of the country. 
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return home to labour, lamenting their losses, imputinjj them to the new sys- * 

tern, without adverting to the general benefits it is intended to convey, or , / 

without being conscious that their misfortunes have proceeded from ignorance r ^ cok, fisq. 
of the rules of the court. 

To the 6th Query. 

1 am of opinion, that the system, in its chief parts, should be coutinu^ 
where it^lijas been long established. In recent acquired territory, where it is 
prudent to conciliate, it is a question of political expediency; and although it 
may be desirable to reduce the influence of the powerful chieftains on the 
north-we.st frontier, it cannot be expedient to indispose them towards the 
British Government. Should any exemptions be granted in that quarter, there 
is no reason to suppose that such concessions will be imputed to the weakne.ss 
of Government. Troops have too often enforced the decrees of the courts to 
warrant such a supposition. 

In Bengal, Behar, and Benares, there are twenty-eight city and zillah courts. 

The population of those provinces is estimated at thirty millions. The luimber 
of courts cannot, 1 conceive, be reduced. I have understood that a larger 
establishment of Mohurs is necessary, and that, on some occasions, the court.s 
adjourn at an early hour to enable the Mohurs to bring up the proceedings. . 

The allowances to every description of officer are moderate. As Mofus.sil Peons 
serve summonses, some reduction may probably be effected in the Nazir s 
establishment; and as the English language is daily becoming more prevalent, 
the allowances to English copyists may also probably bear reduction. 

To the nth Query. 

I am not aware that the British Government obtains credit for an earnest 
desire to secure to its subjects their property and civil rights, the hulk of the 
people, probably, attribute the existing system to national custom, while a few 
of the more reflecting attribute it to the desire of augmenting European patron¬ 


age. 


Prom the delay that occurs ere a decree can be obtained, and the facility 
with which it can be suspended, it is to be apprehended that the bulk of the 
natives may systematically withhold payment of their just dues; while the 
luo'her classes will probably consult Vakeels and special pleaders, endeavour to 
discover the omissions of the law, and by them be instructed to evade the lettw 
of it. 

The want of an efficient j udicial system must also, I conceive, tend to check 
the intenial commerce of the country. 

To the Sth Query. 

l am not aware that the natives would confide more in f he uprightness of 
J udges appointed from their ow n people than in European Judge.s. I have 
heawl them bear testimony to the highe.st integrity and unceasing diligence 
in some of their European Judges, and assert the reverse of others. I con¬ 
ceive, however, that they view with jealousy all power and authority center¬ 
ing in Europeans, and that it would be highly gratifying to them to partici- 
]^)ate in it. 

Judges appointed from the people would be more congenial to the natives, 
from similarity of language and customs; ofttimes from professing the same 
religion, and entertaining respect for the satpe laws and institutes. liindoos, 
Mahajins, and all classes of people, spoke with approbation of Alice Ibrahim 
Khan, late Magistrate of Benares, who exercised the sole jurisdiction there. 

To the 9th Query. ' ' 

I am of opinion that natives of integrity and diligence may be selected, and 
entrusted with a portion of the administration of justice. In the zemindarry or 
per‘'’Uiiuah courts, in which suits not exceeding thirty rupees are proposed to 
be cog nizable, I recommend that the natives be not superintended by Euro¬ 
peans* and that only a monthly return of the number of causes decided be 
tmnsmiifed to the zillah judge. 

I am aware, that one motive for depriving the landholders of all authority 

was to guard the Ryots against oppression and unauthorized demands. They 
” ■ ro-> nn 'cr 
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iwers to Court’s never kijbw what is payable by them, and would not, I think,Jail to withhold 
Queries. payineiit and coni plain to the courts, should Zemindars entrusted with the 
administration of justice attempt exactions. The apprehension of lieinff de- 
;, Esq. prived ol a situation so flattering' to their desire of power, would, I think 
■ generally secure good conduct on die part of the Zemindars. 

To tke lOtA Query. 

lam not^ acquainted with the average scale of population within the sphere 
of one ziliah or city court. 1 estimate, generally, from 800,000 to 1 200 000 
persons • somewhat fewer, probably, in Sylhet, Baokergunge, and ke lun- 
gle rnehals^ of Ramghur. The population of zillah Nuddea was ascertained 
by Mr. Kedfeani, the magistrate, at the request of the late Sir William Jones 
and zillah Purneah was also enumerated by Mr. Henry Colebrooke • but I 
have not the numbers of either district. . ’ 

To the lltA Query. 

Under the system of police now established in Bengal, dacoity has increased 
in the Lower Provinces, the Ghackran lands are resumed, and the viUaffe 
Pykes and nightly watchmen discontinued by public authorityj while the Da- 
rogah s establishments are iiietficient. A most ample report oil the state of 
•the police was submitted to the Bengal Government by Mr. Janies Stnart one 
of the judges of Circuit for the district of Benares, about the end of the year 

1807, to which I beg leave to refer the Committee. } 

X^he system of police adopted by the natives was vigorous and efficient It 
gave great power, which was no doubt often abused; but 1 think it is pbssi- 
bie for Government to avail itself of the native system, without embracing- all 
the evil which formerly attended oa it. - 

It is true, that the revenue officers w'cre in the habit of exacting imautho- 
nzed demand,s and oppfe.s.sing the Ryots, it therefore was deemed necessary to 
deprive thetn of all authority whatever ; in so much so, that they could 'hot 
realize their just dues from the Ryots, and their lands were sold for arrears of 
the public revenue. I do riot apprehend that vesting the Zernindars w itli a 
portion of criminal jurisdiction would give rise to the oppression which for¬ 
merly existed. 

The police of the jungle Melials in Ramghur, Pachete, and Beerbhoom 
was vested in the landholders, and the police of those districts greatly im¬ 
proved. The superintendence of'the district was entrusted to Mr. William 
Blunt, who submitted a detailed report to Government of the advantao-es of 
the sytein, in 1808-9. , , ° 

TT^j cases where dacoity i.s committed, the parties are intoxicated. 
Under the native Government drunkenness was nearly prevented; and ^inhe 
the battle of Plassey, the Zemindars of Nuddea and Mahomedshy would not 
allow a toddy tree to be tapped, or intoxicating drugs to be vended, in their 

scvGrflLi 'Ziii£ins. 

1 system, under the British Goverament, is to 6 generally intro- 

to Stend country, and it is certainly more desirable to check than 

expedient to have recourse to the native system, either 
civil oi criminal, 1 should recommend that it be first introduced into one or 
3*^ Afa! ? Y IS rnost requisite, under the superintendence of Judges 

blislftKnlihlT r ^ appi-ove the system, and are anxious to esta- 

blish thatpubhc benefit will result from the adoption of it. 

To the \%th Query, 

hal'ev^TL’l^ many district 



iHiui apprencrisive ttmt 1 may 
1 a e inacciuately stated some circumstances from memory. As, however 
several most ippectable and intelligent members pf the Bengal civil 

^‘scharged the ofiices of Judge and Magi- 

Sv iifoSi^nn^ Committee, will obtain from thefn more satfs- 

lacioiy miormation on the several objects of their inquiry. 


To 
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Ills 


(Signed) 


R W. COX. 




T4r the additioml Query, submitted on th^ ^23d October 1813. 

If the cbnrts of Adawlut have recommended suits to be withdrawn, and sub- 
initlifed to tlih decision of the punclmyet, I think it must have occurred at 
!Benare», hnder the superinteiidence ot the late Mr. Duncan, andi in the Con- 
tjuered Provinces, by the desire of Mr. Straehey, who I believe reported on 
the judicial system introduced, and contrasted it with the summary process to 
yyhich the people were accustoined at Agra and its vicinity. 

A reference to the Bengal Judicial Regulations will shew whether the pun- 
ehayet has, at any time, been recognized by the English Government. 


Aniirerfeto Goorfs 
R, W. Coi, Eirq. 


J. WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 


Answer to Question 1st. ^ 

The judicial administration established in Bengal at the time I quitted Answers sf-Court’* 
I]|dia, was not, in my opinion, so efficient as it might have been rendered. ^ Queri es. 

2d. I do not think that any system of Hindoo institution could, wUh advan- j, Wordswonb,,. 
tage; be substituted for the system introduced by the British Government. Esq- 

3d. I feel my self incapable of answering this question, in so satisfactory a 
manner as the Uoimnittee might expect, or as I could wish. 

4th. So far I think the system introduced by the British Govemment sus- 
'ceptibleof improyenienhtliatiftwo orinofes/Wtffc courts were established in each 
district, instffad of orte, the decision of causes wvjuld be expedited, the access 
of the natives to justice rendered more easy, the proceedings less voluminous, 
and the expenses of suitors would, I conceive, be grehtly^abridged. 

5th. That of proving satisfactory to the people ; in so mvfokso, that they 
consider their persons and property protected by it, which w-as far from being 
the qase under their own arbitrary and oppressive goveniraent. I am not 
aware of any disadvantages attending the British j ndicial system. 

6th. I do not think that the expences (could well be diminished. To the 
contrary, 1 have given it as rny opinion, in my answer f.<> the fourth question, 
that the number of zillah conrtsmught to be mcreased, 'v hich if sanctioned by 
(iovenimOttt, the expeuces would eop^iqueutly he ; greater. ; In respect to the 
allowances the native servants receiv#^4f f^cy ht’d fhh sar^^ now as they were > 

when I left Behgajl, I am well aware tli^iy Will wot adinit of any reduction. 

7th. The British judicial system , in its oj>eratiott, cohviiices the people that 
justice is expeditibusiy and impartially renderal tlieaii which was not the caiw 
under their own Government. ' - r 

8 th. - I am certain the natives would confide vnorti in the 
European Judges than in Judges appointed from their ow n people. 

9th. In the courts of Sadder Dewanny artd Nizamu< AdawhU, I'rovixjcial 
courts of appeal and circuit, awl zillah courts, Cauzies. Mu if ef s , and Mblovies 
and PunditSi sit as expounders of the Mahbmm 6 f!tt)> .and Hindoo law s, Which I 
think is proper ; but from the knowledge I fscipdi’cd oi' the dispositions of the 
natives during tliirty years residence in Befigal, I am decidedly of opinion that 
it would be unsafe* to trust any of the natives with the ad ministration of justice 
uncontrolled by European authority. 

lOth. 

population of the zillah o| Runpbre 
a half. 

Ilth. The system of police established by the British Government, since 
Mr. Hastings quitted Bengal, I always considered too lenient, pafticularfy as 
far as regards the zemindars; a recurrence, therefore,, to Mr. Hastings’ sys¬ 
tem, would in my opinibn be advisable. ■ 

^ 12th. 


upnghtncs.s of 


I understand, from the last survey made since I left Indian that the 
,T> wiKcrUiaK niuir»Ari=. was ascci taiaed to be two millions and 
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19. I am sorry I cannot; but on a reference to Rennel's maps. No. S 
(which I have not g^ot,) I conceive the limits and .superficial contents of the 
district of Rongpore may be ascertained. 


SIR H. STRACHEY. 


Answer* to Court’s 
QuCTie*. 

Sir H. Strtichey. 


1st Question. 

What is your opinicai of the fitness, 
the efficiency. 


and the g-eneral effects 


of the system of judicial administration 
established in Bengal, and the pro¬ 
vinces depending on it ? 


gr 


Every 
Habits of accu- 


Answer. 

My opinion of the judicial adminis¬ 
tration established in Bengal and the 
provinces depending on it, is, on the 
whole, very favourable. To the sys¬ 
tem itself, the institution of the courts 
of justice, founded as they are upon 
the English model, and the rules by which they are guided, I see no material 
objection. 

The forms are prescribed very fully in the Regulations, and observed with 
eat exactness. The characteristics of these forms are precision and pul||i 
city; qualities most essential. The pleadings, the depositions of the witnesses, 
and the proceedings of the court, are all written in the native languages " 
thing is done in open court, and carefully recorded in writing. Habits 
racy are acquired, and all that passes may be revised. 

Of the fitness of this system and its general good effects, I cannot doubt. O 
its efficiency I propose to state my opinion in detail: at present I must reply, 
that the judicial system, as now existing, is not, I think, completely efficient. 
The plan, the principles, the intentions are good, but they have not been fully 
carried into execution. How far this opinion is just or not, can be ascertained, 
not by considering the general outline or plan of the institution of the courts, 
or by studying the Regulations passed for the guidance of those courts, but by 
a more minute iiujuiry into the condition of the people in India, and into the 
state of the business in the difierent courts, than it is possible to enter into here. 
I by no means admit that the system is ill adapted to the country. I'he inha¬ 
bitants of Bengal are, at all events, now accu-stonied to it ; and though, in pru¬ 
dence, I would avoid its hasty introduction in some provinces of recent 
acquisition, where the power and intluence of native chiefs may be consider¬ 
able, I cannot help wislung for its establishment even in such provinces, because 
I conceive that the body of the people must ultimately derive great benefit 
from it. 

I more than once, while in India, took occasion to state rny sentiments on 
the impolicy, and in some instances the injustice and inhumanity, of suddenly 
introducing the judicial system into particular districts or estates, where cir¬ 
cumstances poiilted out the propriety of forl)earance. For our’s is a system 
w'hich deprives the leading men of the country of all llieir power and import¬ 
ance : it does, in fact, level and degrade them. When these men are provoked 
and insulted, they take up arms and defy the magistrate: then we call them 
rebellious, and employ a military force against them, and very dreadful stieiies 
ensue. I have now reason to suspect, that nothing wliich took place in Ben¬ 
gal, on occasions of this kind, can equal the bloodshed and mischief which 
attended the reduction of certain chiefs at Madras and on the Malabar coast, 
at different periods, on our first attempts to introduce among them our system 
of government. I do not recollect that any orders or instfiuctions, applicable 
to these cases, were issued in Bengal. 

• 

In reply to a subsequent question, I propose to enter more fully into the sub¬ 
ject of the effects of our judicial system. 


2(1 Question. 

Do you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, 
cither in whole or in part, be with ad- 


Anszoer. 

I am not, I fear, sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with any system of ancient 
Hindoo institution, to judge of the 

e.^pedicncy 
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vantage substituted for the system, or 
any part of the system, introduced by 
tiie British Glovemment? 


expediency or practicability of, its be- Answers to Court'.' 
ing substituted, in whole or in part. Queries, 
for ours. 


I must, I suppose, impute to this my imperfect acquaintance with the sub¬ 
ject, the sentiment of surprise wliich, 1 confess, } entertain at the suggestion of 
substituting the ancient Hindoo institutions for our judicial system in Bengal. 

; To revive laws which have either beeji abolished or become obsolete, many 
centuries Before we introduced bnrovvn changes, this, though perhaps pi acti: 
cable, would be a great'innovation, and would, I firmly believe, be doing vio¬ 
lence to the feelings of the natives themselves. 


Sir H. Strachey. 


Question 3d. 

Can you state any p^irticulars of the 
remains yet subsisting ©f ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions in Bengal, 
particularly the system of village 
courts and decisions by punchayet ? 


Answer 3d. 

I do not recollect any remains of 
ancient Hindoo judicial institution, not 
even the punchayet; buttheternibeing 
well known in Bengal, it is probable 
that the thing exists in some parts of 
the Ben gal provinces, and that it isdc- 
casionally resorted to voluntarily by the Hindoos, in disputes'concerning caste, 
and perhaps in matters pf village accounts and boundary disputes. 1 reniein- 
ber no instance of parties in a suit proposing a reference to the Punchayet. 
Should the parties agree, no objection, 1 conceive, would be made to suck 
reference. Our civil courts never discourage any kind of arbitration : they 
constantly recommend it to the parties, who will hardly ever agree to it 

The Hindoo laws, known tu us, are contained in tlie two books which arc 
deposited in the Dewanny Adawlut, or civil court of every district in Bengal : 
the digest compiled by some Brainins and translated by Mr. Colebrooke, and 
the Hindoo institutes or ordinances of Menu, translated by Sir William Jones. 
There they lie, as ornaments, upon the table, but of little or no use. I have 
examined these books as matters of curiosity, but was not in the habit of con¬ 
sulting them, with a view to throw light upon a doubtful point, or to gather 
from them rules of practice. In truth, to iny poor judgment they seem little 
more than a mass of priestcraft and folly. 

l!ov%, then, it will be asked, do we administer the Hindoo law? We 
do not, strictly speaking, administer the Hindoo law in Bengal ? Iti suits 
concerning caste, marriage, or inheritance, the parties sometimes appeal 
to the Hindoo law and demand a/!>eyusto, or exposition from the pundit: 
then we Consult the pundit, and if his opinion is a clear one and uncontra¬ 
dicted, which seldom happens, we found our decision upon it. The pundit 
is, Itliink, not very often consulted, even in cases of this kind, unless on the 
application of the party interested. 

I speak of civil cases only. We know nothing, in practice, of Hindoo 
criminal law ; but the general terms made use of in the last question seem to 
intimate, that it may be in contemplation to'rcvive the Hindoo criminal law. 
In the southern parts of the peninsula there are probably some remains of 
Hindoo judicial institutions, and at Mysore, 1 understand, there i.s a Hindoo 
court of justice established by our Government. * How far this Hindoo court 
of justice is subject to British superintendence or interference, I have not 
heard ; nor can Lconceive British Judges administering Hindoo ciiminal law, 
or permitting its administration under their superintendence. We should 
meet with most awkward diflkulties. We should be liable, at every step, to 
deviate from the genuine spirit of Hindoo lavr, such as it is found in the ancient 
Hindoo religious books: we should be inclined to deal roughly with Bramins 
convicted of heinous crimes; we should be puzzled to conduct a trial by 
ordeal, of which there are various kinds described in tlie Hindoo book.s. 

Ifi then, we restorfe the Hindoo law, we shalb I suppose, commit the admini¬ 
stration of it to the Hindoos. But even here is a difficulty. Ainoti^ the Hindoos, 
notone man in a million knows any thing of his law books. The most terri¬ 
ble penalties are denounced against all but those of the highest caste, m ho pre¬ 
sume to read those Jaw books ; neither are tlie few who do read the books, ih my 
opinion, fit for the office of Judge. The Hindoos, in general, of our dominions, 
have learned more from us than from their own books ; and though many of 
tjtam are competent to adrninisterlaw imder our regvdatious, I conceive there 
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are few who would not feel themselves at a loss, if they ha<l no other g^niiie 
lhau their hooks and ancient iustitutions. 

On the expulsion of the Hindoo chief from Benares, about thirty years a«rd, 
it became necessary to provide for the administration of justice there. To this 
office (the office of administering-justice to the Hindoos in their holy city), the 
Bengal Government thought proper to appoint a Mahornedan; and I haVe 
understood that the Mahornedan J lulge' of Benares gave general ^tisfactiotl 
to the people. - 

lean mention, from memory, a case or two, which perhaps may be edn- 
sidered as aftbrding a specimen of ancient Hindoo judicial institution; bq,t they 
did not occur within the limits of Bengal proper. 

In the coui-.se of the Bareilly circuital forget at vvhicjf station,) the follo^viug 
case came before me. Some villagers seized several men, accused themiof 
theft, and conveyed information ot what they had done to the Talookdar or 
petty chief in the neighbourhood, ,for his further directious. The Talookdar, 
knowing that theft had been prevalent in that quarter, and not heeding our 
new judicial system, or being partial to his ancient institutions, gave imme¬ 
diate orders for cutting off the heads of the supposed thieves. This was 
done, and the people concerned were brought in by our police officers to be 
tried for murder. 

At Allahabad, I think, another instance occurred of a sort of village court. 
The members of that village court also were tried before me for murder. They 
were accused of putting a poor woman to death. In their defence they proved, 
that the deceased had been siisjfected, and oh regular inquiry by them, had 
confessed herself guilty of bewitching certain children in the village; so they 
passed sentence upon her and killed her. ■ 

This sort of ancient judicial institution, or village court, or something analo¬ 
gous to it, may probably be found in most of those provinces of India whei'e 
our system has not yet rooted it out. 

, la the jungles of Raingur a case occurred, above twenty years ago, of five 
women being put to death for witchcraft, after a regular investigation by a 
village court. On that occassion, a special commission was appointed ter in¬ 
quire into the state of these village courts. I know nothing ffirther of this 
affair, except that the village courts were found to exist among the most rude 
and barbarous tribes of the Jungles that they consisted of an assembly, con¬ 
vened from far and hear; that they tried and e.\ecuted old women for sorcery, 
and that strict orders were issued for abolishing them.- 

I incline to think that, in most of these cases, the members of these village 
courts united in their own persons the characters, of prosecutor, inagistrate, 
judge, jury, and executioner. 

An account of the Ramgur case is inserted in the Asiatic Researches, vol. 
iv. no. 22, where also may be found a few of the rules by which the village 
courls regulated their proceedings. These rules, however, seem to relate 
entirely to the different modes of proving the crime of witchcraft. 

In the same article of the .Asiatic Researches, and as connected with the 
subject now under consideration, is given an account of some other ancient 
Hindoo customs, which, in ^ite of our interference, occasionally prevail; such 
as sitting in Duma, the Coor, and the Rajkooma custom of killing their 
daughters. 

I am sori-y it is not in my power to furnish a more full and satisfactory 
account of the puncliayet, the village courts, and other ancient Hindoo judicial 
•institutions. 1 should imagine that, among the garrows or other barbarians 
of Bengal, they might stiff be.found ; but as civilization extends rapidly, in 
that quai-ter, it is to be apprehended that we may unintentionally disturb some 
of those ancient institutions. 

I spare myself the trouble of consulting Hindoo books, for infoi-inatiori on 
this subject, because I know the sort of information I should find in those 
books. It caqiiot interest the committee to learn that certain Hindoo gods or 
goddesses invented the puiichayet ten .million years ago. 

Question fitk. 
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Q^testion 4:th. 

If this system, introduced by the 
British Government, is in your opinion 
to be preferral, do you conceive it to 
be susceptible of any meliorations that 
wofild accelerate the decision of causes, 
would render the access of tlie natives 
to justice* tnore easy,' would sim|llify 
the proceedings and abridge the ex¬ 
pense of suitors; and, in general, 
what, in your opinion, are the best 
means of remedying aiiy existing de¬ 
fects in the system ? 


Ansioer ith. 

I am of opinion, that the system 
adopted by the British Goterninent is 
to be preferred ; but that it is suscep¬ 
tible of improremeot, by rendering the 
access to justice more easy. To ef¬ 
fect this, I think the expense of prose¬ 
cuting ought to be diminished, arid 
the number of eflicienttribuuals ought 
to be iucr.easecl. 




Answers to Cpurt*g 
Queries. 

Sir H. Strachey. 


To abridge the ex])ense of suitors, 
particularly of the Ryots, on their pro- 
- ^ , secuting for exaction of reiit, would be 

easy; and I can suggest no greater improvement. If the forms could be sim- 
plined without ^aeriiicing a greater advantage, the natives wCu-ld be gainens ■ 
bat I deprecate any alteration in the custom of recording scrupulously all pror 
ceedings, and taking the evidence at length, verbatim, in the native languages. 

The best means of remedying the eating defects I conceive to be, the ex¬ 
tension of the system. Let the original intention be followed up"; let the 
number of tribunals be increased, till they equal the demand for justice • let 
the busuK^s be actually done. Tha,t this is desirable, will hardly be denied • 
but^ first, it may be proper to shew^ in a few words^ that the present establish¬ 
ments are insutticient. ■ 

Very soon after tlm^opening of the civil courts in 1793, they were filled with 
causes, though the XLth Regulation of that year, by instituting the courts of 
native Commissioners, Took off’about nine-tenths of the busiriess. The Re- 
pster s court I think, established on the following year, 1794, by Reo-u- 
lation yill Under that Regulation, the Register is employed asmuch^’or 

more than the Judge himself, in deciding causes. 

that, since I left India, two additional courts have been esta¬ 
blished at each station, under the superintendence of a Molovy and Pundit 
respectively. An excellent mea.sure, in my opinion. These natives are 
amongthe fewwho are tolerably well paid by us; and, as law officers, they 
have very little to do. ^ 

The institution of fees was the chief means of preventing the filing of com¬ 
plaints fas,ter than they could ,be brought to a hearing. In 1797, however 
Regulation VI. enaets new tees and stamps. 

Besides these Regulations, many others were passed, with a view to limit 
appeals. Assistant Judges have been appointed. The Siidder Court which 
hitherto consisted of the members of the Supreme Council, was formed anew 
ofthree Jmlges who had no other duty to perform, and no laanslations were 
required U his last was a great saving of time and labour. But, in spite of 
these and other measures directed to the same end, things have grown worse 
and worse, causes have continued to accumulate, the channels of justice are 
choaked, and the Judges are overv>helme\i with business. The foujdary or 
criminal department, must have the preference. In some districts, the M'ao-is- 
trate is obliged to devote .So much time to the police, that the Dewamiv 
Adawlut IS necessarily neglected. The Sudder Court, strengthened as it is by 
two additional members, has of late years given very little attention to any but 
the criminal business, and even in that they have a heavy arrear • I believe 
constantly, above a hundred trials. \ ■’ 

In short, the establishments are utterly inadequate in most districts of 
Bengal; and wiiere the business is apparently kept up, it must be recollected 
that great numbers of poor Ryots are deterred from prosecutino* by the ex¬ 
pense and tlie delay, and sometimes by the distance of the courtt from their 
residence.' 

^ In the enactmcM of some of these laws to which I have alluded, the Ben«-al 
Government proceeded upon the supposition of the great number of sifits 
being caused entirely, or for the most part, by the spirit of litigation. This I 
bave^ahvays thought a groundless supposition. And to check this spirit they 

imposed 
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Answers to Court's imposed heavy taxe^ on prosecuting*, thus defeating the main ends of opr 

^ Qu e ries. system, which ought to be the redress of oppressions sultered by the lower 

^ T classes. The litigious spirit of the natives may be an evil; and is one cause; 

Sir H. btrac ey. certainly the, chief cause, of the number of law suits. It is but a smaU 

proportion of the suits that can be ascribed merely to the quanelsome dlspso- 
sition of the prosecfttpr. “ 

The remedy I propose for the defects I have slated, is the estabhshtnent of 
more courts, composed of natives, both Maliornedans and • Hindoos, to be 
guided entirely by our Regulations. Let the native Judges be well paid, and 
they will do the duty well: of this I feel the strongest conviction. The ex¬ 
pense would be little or nothing, as the fees might defray the whole; though 
it would be better to give the native Judges liberal salaries. There should, at 
all events, in causes for undue e.vactions of rent, be no foes on documents, no 
stamps, no expense, except the institution fee. 

If the powers of the Moonsills were only extended to the decision of suits to 
the amount of two hundred rupees, (the limit of the Register's authority at 
present), the institution fee alone would, I conceive, form an ample fund for 
the payment of the native Judges and their Omlah. When I speak of a liberal 
salary for a native Judge, I would be titjderstood to mean somewhat les.s than 
one-tenth of the salary of the European Judge. 

It is my opinion, that all the judicial functions of Bengal might gradnally be 
thrown into the hands of the natives, if such were the pleasure of the Company; 
and that the business would be as well conducted, under our Regulations, by 
the natives as by the. Europeans, in some respects better, and at one-ton th of 
the expense. 

It has been shewn, that the Judges have a great ’deal too much to do. The 


ance to the\judge in all those parts of the country where the amount of the 
land revenue is fixed. This would be merely making Assistant Judges of the 
Collectors. Their judieMaS functions would become the most important of their 
duties. It might be better, perhaps, to consolidate five or six collectorships 
into one ; one Collector might suffice for each provincial division or jurisdic¬ 
tion of a court of appeal and circuit. 

To transact one quarter of the judicial business by |3urope?in agency ib im¬ 
possible. If all the Company’s servants were einployed in judicial offices, still 
the drudgery would faU upon the natives. 

The advantages, in point of economy, of employing the natives is selt-evi- 
‘ dent. The plan might be contracted or adopted to any extent. _ Suppose a 
proportion, for instance, of half of the subordinate offices in the judiciitil depart¬ 
ments (I mean those of Register and Assistant) as they fall vucant, were to be 
filled with native^, with allowances of two or three hundred rupees a month to 
each, that is to say, less than half the present salaries and emoluments, it would 
soon'be found that the natives are fit for the office of judge. We should have 
a respectable cias.s of natives, who would, in sortie degree, assimilate with us, 
and would form a link of connexion between us and the body of the people. 

Answer, 

The advantages of our judicial sys¬ 
tem to the natives can best be appre¬ 
ciated, by considering what their con¬ 
dition would be without it, what their 

condition was before we introduced it. 

There are, I think, certain peculiarities in the structure of society in India, 
which expose the people to oppression, and perhaps render more necessary 
than elsewhere the establishment of a tribunal, to which they may have access 
for the redress of their wrongs. 

Much suiprise will naturally be excited at the cuiintuy o/judicial business 
in Bengal, as described in my reply to the last Some account of the 

nunibBr of law auits depending and decided in the civil com ,s is given in the 

Fifth 


bth Question. 

What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial 'system ? 


Collectors throughout Bengal are now mere receivers of a specific sum, which 
is naid with nunctualitv: they have certainly leisure, aud might afford assist- 
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Tiftb Report of the Select Corornitteeof the House of ComncionSj pages 63, 64, 
and 65. and Appendix, page 517 This, however, conveys an irnpeitect notion 
of the actual state of things. If there were twice as many courts, there might 
probably be twice as many causes; and if all obstacles ot delay and expense in 
obtaining a hearing' were done away, if the tribunals w'cre really open to all, 
the number of suits brought forward would certainly, for a time at least, be 
very mu,oh augmented. 

To account for this immense load of causes, it must be recollected that the 
population is very g'reat: that of Bengal and its dependent provinces, probably, 
not less than forty millions. So much for the numbers: then as to the quality 
and composition of this great population. We know that the inhabitants of 
Bengal consider a.law-suit as the remedy for every dispute which arises among 
tl 4 em. They seldom resort to private arbitration. The difterences of the 
people, if attended with the slightest injury to either party, generally end in a 
naulisJi, or complaint to the Judge. In \aiu we exhort them to any sort ot 
arbitration: they are sati.sficd only with a decision of the court, which they 
look upon as a conunaiid Irotn a master or sovereign. I may add, that they 
almost always appeal, when the cause is appealable, if they can pay the expense 
attending the prosecution of such appeal. 

It must be admitted, that this litigious spirit, if such it is, has increased, and 
perhaps does still increase, under our system. It maybe said, I think, to have 
been created by our system, and I stop not here to enquire whether it has done 
more "ood or barm. It prevails in some places more than in others. In some 
few districts the busirie.ss may, I believe, be got through with the present esta¬ 
blishments. 

I would not be understood to say that the complaints arid claims, or any con¬ 
siderable portion of them, brought forward in our courts, are created by us or 
our system, without any other original ground of action : it would be absurd 
to suppose so. The mass of grievance or oppression is at present surprisingly 
‘>reat; but is, in my opinion, diminished since the year 1793, although the 
population, the agriculture, and the internal commerce, have much increased 
since that period. 

Difference of rank or caste produces mimliers of law-suits, Avhich though in 
appearance trivial, are often important and occupy much time. They generally 
come to the courts, for there are few persons of rank or consideration in the 
country to whom the natives have recour.se for settling disputes of any kind. 

Another cause of the accumulation of suits is to be found iii the vast quan¬ 
tity and peculiar naturebt the commercial business of Bengal. It is carried on 
by making advances or payments beforehand to the artisans or manufacturers, 
who stipulate to complete their work, for which they have received the price or a 
part of it; then they begin the work; unless, as tVequently happens, they take 
the adv ances without any intention of fulfilling theif engagements. An army 
of Peons is retained to stimulate the activity of the contracting artisan : he is 
perpetually subject to vexatious interference on the part of his employers, from 
whom he and his family derive their immediate subsistence. Thus the people 
are always in debt, and kept in poverty and dependence. They have long and 
intricate accounts to settle, and great numbers of disputes and lavy-suits are 
produced. Many of these people, too, besides their commercial dealings, have 
tarming concerns, and frequently possess cattle and implements of husbandry. 

Of the different descriptions of causes last mentioned, a sufficient number is 
decided to answer the main purposes of justice. I arn not sure that the per¬ 
formance of contracts and payments of debts are even yet generally ensured in 
Bengal, but 1 conceive that no very great inconvenience arises from the delay 
and expense which occurs in the decision of these suits. Extreme inconve¬ 
nience, hardship, and oppression, must have been suffered by the natives, till 
the period of the establishment of the courts ; but it is probable tliat arbitra¬ 
tion and compromises were then common. I speak of the period when there 
was scarcely any tribunal, except that ot the Collector, who was chiefly occupied 
with the Revenue department. 

The trade of Bengal has been, for the most part, in the hand*; of Europeans 
for half a century and longer. >» 

[Q] It 
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It was not till the courts, civil anti criminal, had been some time established 
under their present form, and in liill operatiovi, that oppression cotninitted by 
European traders was put au end to. Labourers and manufacturers, in the 
employment of the Company and of private European traders, were imprisoned 
and beaten and harassed by Peons. 

This I conceive to have been the ancient custom of the country, and not 
invented by Europeans ; but the agents of the Company had most pb'wer, and 
W'ere, of course, the worst tyrants. 

In the Salt department a shameless system of cheating and severity was 
universally practised. Many thousands of men were compelled to work, and 
allowed a most scanty subsistence. Some hundreds were pi’e.ssed eveiy year 
into this service. They were, in some instances, bound hand and foot, and 
sent off to the most unhealthy parts of the Sunderbunds, to manufacture salt 
for the Company’s rnonopoly. 

All these practices remained till the courts were established in 1793, and 
then it was soon discovered that they were wrong. They prevailed till that 
time: not that we had made laws to authorize them, but ^because the people' 
seldom complained of them ; because, it they have been in the habit of com¬ 
plaining, the Collector could not have heard the hundredth part of the com¬ 
plaints,'’and because these practices were coroformable to the custom of the 
country. 

Generally speaking, in the commercial transactions carried on by the Com¬ 
pany and by Europeans out of the service, the natives were treated ill, though- 
signal acts of cruelty would occasionally be punished by the Collector. 

The decisions of the civil courts, and the sentences of the magistrate in 
petty fouidary cases, which last are speedy and efficacious, have produced, 
since 1793, a great change for the better in the condition of the lower orders 
of the commercial body; a change which, though not plainly visible now, is 
not to be doubted, which cost the company much money, and their servants 
imich labour, but is well worth the greatest sacrifices. 

It was not in the year 1793, that the powers of Collector, and those of 
Judge and Magistrate, Were first separated and held by different persons in 
Bengal The plan had been tried, I think, but partially, several years be* 
forehand given up: but till this period, the administration of justice, whether 
comuvitted to the Collector or not, appeared to be a secondary affair It occu¬ 
pied less time than the other duties of the Collector, and the collection of the 
revenue was stlU considered, according to the ancient characteristic usage of 
the country, as the primary object, the chief function of the internal Got 
vemment. 

It was not till this period that the Bengal Government, through the agency 
of its judicial servants, began seriously to attend to the welfare and protection 
of the numerous people subject to their dominion. But to redress alt 
ances, and hear all claims, was found to be a task beyond our power. I he 
Judges and Registers were soon overloaded with suits, as I have mentioned. 

I will not here dwell upon the claims, without end, to land of every descrip¬ 
tion or of talookdars to separation. I say nothing of the suits concerning 
rent-free land and the boundary di.sputes, which no labour can unravel. I pro¬ 
ceed to mention, that the nature of the land tenures in Bengal gives rise to in¬ 
numerable suits among the cultivators. 

The mass of the population consists of Ryots, who are tenants, and hoM the 
lauds which they cultivate under engagements, verbal or written. 1 hese en¬ 
gagements are generally complicated. 

There is often an implied engagement only, under which the Ryot is to 
hold, paying according to certain rates. 

Forgeries, frauds, and intricacy of every kind, are found in the accounts. 
The Ryots possess many rights and privileges, and nothing, 
in oflLuaEy protect them from er^tortion but tribunuK to which they may 
have easy acc^s. 


The 
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The condition of the Ryots necessarily exposes them to extortion. They Ansars t»Chun’s 
are always acknowledged to possess very considerable privileges^ but they Queries. 

never did actually enjoy those privileges. Their engagements ought not^ to —''-^ 

1>6 violcitcd, but 6XC0pt with us^ d.iid too often with us thoso ongag'Ginents are Stracliejfi 

violated. I mean violated by open barefaced force. By whatever means an 

unjust demand of rent is enforced, whether according to the old custom, by 

coercion,and flogging, or to the new mode of distress by summary process and 

Mofiissil auctions, we may call that act, for want of a stronger term a 

robbery. ’ 


To protect the Ryots completely from this shocking oppression, this uni¬ 
versal robbery, of the horrors of which, when under the worst form, no body 
in this (piarter of the world can torm an adequate conception, we ought to liave 
tribunals always accessible, without trouble, without expense. This cannot 
be done; at least it never has been done, though we have done much: com¬ 
promises therefore take place. But less and less cruelty is committed; and. 
comparatively, the Ryots under our govermnent enjoy ease and happiness. 

Perhaps in Bengal not many thousands of these robberies are committed in 
a year; and none of them are attended with extreme cruelty, veiy little beat- 
ingeven. But before our courts were established, the nunjber of these rob¬ 
beries which took place every year was much greater, and they were often at¬ 
tended witn imprisonment and whipping. 


So' it is in alL those eastern countries, where the rent of land is the great 
public resource. It is the kherauje, the tax. It is collected from the popula¬ 
tion, which is composed of cultivators. These cultivators are not, as their 
acknowledged rights and privileges import, substantial yeomen, but Ryots, 
exposed to oppression and craelty, whipped and tortured, aud robbed, con¬ 
sidered to be well ofTwhen they get a bare subsistence, and are treated like 
cattle. 


Hence it is, I presume, that these people, though in a degree civilized from 


remote antiquity, are, and ever were, bowed down in servitude most abject, 
that they appear not to possess within them the principle of progressive im¬ 
provement, but remain for thousands of years stationary. 


The eastern people have had wise Kings and just Judges. We have heard, 
no doubt, of particular acts of signal equity and of great skill in detecting in¬ 
justice among them; but never had they a consistent uniform judicial system, 
a set of tribunals to which the people might resort, and without regard to the 
personal character of the judge or ruler, depend upon obtaining justice. 


This great blessing may be said, with strict truth, to have been unknown in 
India, till conferred upon it by the English Eas’t-Jndia Company. 


Having endeavoured to explain the situation of the Ryots, I have to remark 
concerning the Zemindars (by which term I do not mean mere revenue offi¬ 
cers, but hereditary proprietors of estates) that they exercised not only the 
usual rights of landlords over their tenants, but much more, for under the na¬ 
tive system they were the rulers: the people knew no other government. 


The whole scheme, the ultimate view of an eastern Government, is the col¬ 
lection ot rent, which is seldom effected without extortion and robbery. The 
landholder is robbed by the sovereigp, and the cultivator by the landholder. 
This oppression and insecurity of property are the result, not of bad laws, but 
of peculiar circumstances and despotic customs. The Mahomedan code, 
and probably all codes, forbid oppression, and inculcate benevolence and mo¬ 
deration . The human mind universally acknowledges the common maxims 
of justice. 


The state of things in India till we changed it, I believe to have been nearly 
such as I have described : but under our judicial system many of the great 
Zemindars are ruined. It is said by some, that we created the Zemindars; 
it is known to all that we have destroyed most of them. They could not’col¬ 
lect their rents as they used to do ; they fell in arrear, and we sold their lauds: 
they and their families are ruined. Better than this, they might have said, 
was that old system, under which we were subject to extortion like our Ryots, 
and were imprisoned and flogged by the Nabob’s officers. 

No 
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No doubt, the sale of the old zemindarries was in itself an event deeply tO 
be deplored. It is impossible to contemplate the ruin ot so many aiieient fa¬ 
milies without pain : but this event appears not to have been foreseen or in¬ 
tended by the Government of Bengal. I do not pretend that we are vrhoUy 
exempt from blame. We ought to have perceived the consequence of sud¬ 
denly rescuing our subjects from the hands of their oppressors. It was un¬ 
just towards the Z€>min’daFS, in fixing the amount of their land-tax % ever at 
about eighteen shillings in the pound, not to explain tully that we had re¬ 
solved to attempt a very great innovation, to introduce on a sudden a scheme 
quite unknown, and never thought of in that region of the earth: 1 mean 
the abolition of those ancient native customs, extortion and robber}'. 


We did establish our system; and imperfect as it is in practice, no law or 



some degree of justice and protection to the Ryots. 

The advantages, then, of our system are beyond all priee ,* and after the 
detail I have entered into, it would appear superfluous to enumerate them. 



subject; ami I have only to add, that 1 am informed the niischief done by this 
Regulation has greatly increased since ray time. The Ryots have alsosulibred 
much injury by the cancelling of leases, to Avhich they are rendered subject, 
in certain cases, by Regulation, I think, XLIV, of 1793. 

1 know no means of ascerfaining the condition of the people in our terri¬ 
tory, equal to that which ought to be in the power of every body : I mean', 
consulting the records of the courts of justice. Is there a tribunal to which 
the people have ready access ? What is the state ot that tribunal? Are the 
causes heard and decided ? Can the Ryots obtain justice against extortioners ? 
As to the laws or the forms of proceeding, these things are of less importance. 
Violence, extortion, and robbery must be redressed, if they come under the 
cognizance of any regular tribunal. 


A district is described as happy and tranquil, because the revenues are 
paid regularly, and the people are submissive and peaceable : but this is not 
enough. I have seen a district of this kind. It would be called flourishing 
and improving when I saw it above twenty years ago; but it was notorious 

fViaf tlio ViV 1 tllJlt I? 


that the collections were made,by Lawtie’s sticks; that is to say, by a general 
system of violence and intimidation. 

Such is, I repeat, the common lot of the people in India under a native 
Government. No doubt, many estates may be found, where the proprietor 
is pow'erful and humane enough to protect Ids Ryots; but nowhere, except 
in o-ar territory, is the Ryot protected by a court of justice, nor can any 
other protection, in my opinion, be depended upon. 

Is it pos.sible to conceive that any man, acquainted with the subject, would 
propose the Punchayet, or any ancient scheme of Hindoo administration, as 
adequate to effect objects of such incalculable importance as those which I 
have described, involving, in effect, the security and welfare of a vast portion 
of the human race. 


We may conclude, that India was, in a very remote age, much in the same 
state as wlien, in modern times, it became known to Europeans, fertile, abun¬ 
dant, and populous; the inhabitants mild, peaceable, and apparently con¬ 
tented. Their apparently contented and happy state implied no more tlian this, 
that they made no complaints, having nobody to complain to. Where a pro¬ 
per tribunal is (established, the complaints are innumerable. To this day \ve 
are accustomed, at a single glance, to pronounce in favour of the justice and 
wisriom of a Government under which a state of things apparently so pros- 
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we choose t() connive at these things, and let them pass accordino- to the ancient 
custom, liiave no doubt that we may collect the revenue and carry on the 
trade, though we should shut up all our courts, and cease to disturb the na¬ 
tives by encouraging the spirit of litigation among them. 

I observe, of late, a fashion of commending the Hindoos, their laws, their 
government, their police, their religion, even their treatment of their women. 
Misgovprnment and oppression are supposed to have been brought into India 
by the Mahornedans. The Hindoo government, we are told, thouo^h a des¬ 
potism, was mildly administered. Opinions of this kind IfindintheEvi- 
dence"taken by the late Committee of the House of Commons, and in the 
h ifth Report: but it is not, I hope, in agitation to undo the chief good we have 
done in the country, and bring up rules framed nobody knows when or by 
whom, and which no^man has till now regarded in any other light than as cu¬ 
rious rehcs of antiquity. I'iU these late discoveries, it was generally ad¬ 
mitted that the. native systems of administration were oppressive and vicious, 
and that the further we departed from them the better. 

The Company’s revenue servants on the Madras Establishment appear to 
have entered more deeply into the business of mofussil management than we 
ever attempt to do in Bengal. Some of these gentlemen have embraced sen- 
tiraents in favour of the Hindoos, with great warmth. 

The Hindoo mode of collecting the revenues has been revived, it seems, in 
some of the Madms provinces with great success. This, we are told, is a 
scheme of collecting the rent, according to engagements made with each in- 
dividual cultivator by the Collector, who also makes measurements of land and 
annual surveys of crops, in short, superintends the most minute transaction 
of farhiing and accounts. Government, through the Collector, lets the whole 
province in farm. There are no Zemindars or great landholders in these 
pfovinces. 

' To destroy all intermediate agency, and collect the rents from the cultivators 
of the land, was the old expedient of the Bengal extortioners. See some 
account of the proceedings of Cossiin Ally, in Lord Teignmoutli’s (then Mr 
Shore’s) minute of June 18, 1789. Under our Government this sort of ma¬ 
nagement has seldom been resorted to without loss and mischief. The almses 
attending khas management are notorious in Bengal :• we consider it ruinous 
to the last degree. The disadvantages of this plan are stated in Mr. Shore’s 
minute. Appendix Fifth Report, pa^e 185; see also page 176. We more- 
• over, in Bengal, generally consider that sort of knowledge of detail which 
the revenue officers of Madras have attempted to acquire, as unattainaljle by 
Europeans. . ^ 

Under such a scheme as this, however, it is the opinion of some well in- 

forraed persons, that the Collector, by the judicious exercise of his authority 
can efiectiially protect the Ryots. If so, our Bengal courts may be useless 
If the Ryots are better protected without those courts, they are an expensive 
incumbrance, and tlie judicial system is a nuisance. ^ 

But till the year 1793 our Collectors in Bengal, though for the most part the 
same mdividuals who then became Judges, did not effect the object of pro¬ 
tecting the people. On opening the courts under the new judicial system at 
that period, complaints without end were preferred, and many thousands of 
oppressive acts were redressed, and I suppose many hundreds of thousands 
prevented. In vain it is pretended that these complaints were unfounded or 

litigious, that the wrongs and grievances did not in reality exist: I positively 
assert, that thousands were heard and redressed, and that a great chano-e was 
effected fof the better in the condition of the people. Am 1 now to be told 
that we laboured for so many years for nothing ? It certainly did not occur 
to me, while employed in finding and punishing extortioners, that 1 was not 
cuiiag the evil but creating it. I beg that those who entertain doubts upon 
this subject will inspect written evidence. I refer them to the first camd-load 
of depositions and other documents thaf may be found in any of the m^ad 
adavilitt causes of Che,period to ^vhich I allude. 

It is well worth while to inquire, whether any scheme, except that of a 
court of justice founded upon our Bengal plan, or some other similar to it, 
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can be depended upon for protecting the Ryots ; but we sliould be cautious 
of pronouncing in favour of the Collector’s management, till we see that the 
Ryots have access to some tribunal. When there is really cause of complaint 
(as where is there not*?) I cannot conceive how the Collectors of Madras could 
find leisure to grant redress, any more than the Collectors of Bengal luuler the 
old system. On the ryotvrarpimciple, the best remedy for all existing evils 
in would have been, instead of the judicial system, to have added to the 
duty of each Collector the occupation of farming or holding khas tlte whole of 
his collectorship. 

Little or nothing has yet been published concerning the judicial (lepart- 
ment of Madras. 

The Select Committee, at the end of the Fifth Report, say they have been 
obliged to omit this part of their investigation for the<present. That Com¬ 
mittee being dissolved, I fear the subject is forgotten. In the report, however, 

1 find incidentally noticed a few facts connected with this s\Jibject. 

It is stated by Colonel Munro, in a report from Canara, that the accumu¬ 
lated suits of half a century appeared to have broken loose at once, and that 
every moment which he could spare from his ordinary business had been given 
up to the hearing them, without having sensibly reduced their number. (Fiftli 
Report, page 132.) 

Colonel Munro is far from supposing these suits to be litigious ; they ap¬ 
pear to have been, for the most part, claims to land brought forward by per¬ 
sons who ha?l been deprived of their right by the oppression of the late Go¬ 
vernment. We hear nothing of suits for exaction. Canara was, at this 
period, I believe, under the ryotwar management: that management consti¬ 
tuted,! presume, the ordinary business, from which probably little time could 
be spared. • * 

A Collector in Arcotis afterwards quoted (page 156). Speaking of the nu¬ 
merous complaints made of oppression in his district, he says, " I have no 

power to grant redress. 1 can only refer them to the court; and the court, 

ff it did nothing else, would not have time to redress all such grievances, 
" even if they came before it; but the road to justice is so clogged with forms, 

&c., that nine out of ten of such grievances never can come before it.” 

These numerous grievances, which the Collector of the southern division of 
Arcot seems to have been of opinion that he could redress in a summaiy way, 
thou'^h he has not explained the means by which heproposed toclear the road to 
justice of the forms with which it was clogged, were for the most part, according 
to the opinion of the Select Committee, 4 )roduced by a departure from the 
ryotwar settlement. • 

The Collector of Chingleput, giving an account of his operations under the 
ryotwar system (Appendix, page 782), states "the people to be well satis- 
" fied : that there were no complaints, except on the part of a Ryot whose 
" bullocks had died, inconsequence of which he coul l not cultivate according 
" to his agreement.” Let it be observed, that this district, where there were 
no complaints, was subject to a complicated scheme of experimental manage¬ 
ment by a European, under a rack-rent in many instances over assessed ; that 
the Collector, describing the condition of the people the ](ear before, states 
their poverty to have been extreme, and their want of confidence great; that 
many of them having become bound to pay whal they were unable to pay, 
were relieved by remissions, which the CoUector granted, not, if 1 understand 
him as matter of right, which might have been claimed, in a court of jus¬ 
tice,^ but by an act of special favour and beneficence, though indeed there had 
been a previous promise that no man should pay for land which he had not 
cultivated. 

All complaints regarding bad crops and claims to remission, says Colonel 
Munro (page 749, Appendix), should be received with very great caution, 
were an investigation to be ordered whenever a cultivator thought proper to 
solicit an indulgence for his loss, claims would soon becoifie so numerous, that 
all the revenue servants in the country would not be able to examine one half 

of them. • « .L 
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But here, in Chingleput, there were, it seems, no complaints, no grievances. Answers to 
no wrongs, I suppose. A Dewanny Adawlut would be useless in Chingleput. Queries. 

How much trouble, toil, and expense might be saved in Bengal, could we but 
imitate the administration of the Collector of Chinglcput. 

At this moment 1 hear by accident that this Chingleput, a district in the 
neighbourhood of the Presidency, has fallen of lute into a very bad state ; that 
there are inoreconxplaints and a worse police in that district than in any otlier 
part of the territory of Madias. This state of Ihings will, of course, be im¬ 
puted to the introduction of the judicial system. It appears, further, fiom the 
account of the ryotwar settlement in the report of the Select Cbinmittee (see 
pages 120 and 121), that the rents are fixed at a rate so far above the ability 
of the land, that as to practical purpose, it can hardly be considered as 
any settleineut at all. The specific amount of rent to be actually collected 
is not settled. The survey valuation C( nstitutes, says the report, the max¬ 
imum of assessment, but the actual demand on the cultivator is to depend on 
a variety of circumstances. A second tour of the Collector is to take place, 
and an examination of Potails’ and Curnum's’ accounts ; of Potails who are 
always deceitful, and Curnums’ accounts which are generally false Hence 
we find, that the chief business of a Ryotwar Collector is to grant remissions ; 
and hoW this part of his duty is performed may be seen in the Appendix 20 ; 
particularly in the letter, quoted above, addressed by Colonel Munro, princi- 
'|)al Collector, to the Collectors of the Ceded Districts, dated 25th August, 

1802 (Appendix, page 748). 

Ifhe whole of this letter requires notice; but I beg to point out, at present, 
that part of it only which directs levying the rent, or certain portions of the 
rhnt due from defaulters, from their neighbours. If one Ryot cannot pay his 
fent, the Collector is to take it from other Ryots. When a farmer, owuig to a 
calamity or mismanagement, fails, if he turns bankrupt or runs away, his neigh¬ 
bours are to pay his rent for him. . 

Now this, though not a Hindoo law', (the Hindoos would hardly acknow¬ 
ledge such a law), yet is undoubtedly a Hindoo custom, and one of the worst 
of their many bad customs. Nothing in tact can, in my opinion, be more 
pernicious and abominable, except the ancient Hindoo concomitants of this 
systerh, their whips and tortures; and if a man, 'so enlightened and humane as 
the author of the plan, could sanction such a rule, what might be expected from 
other Collectors, who, after his departui'e, are to follow these rules and carry 
them into execution! ■ 

What must be the condition of a people under such a system as that de¬ 
scribed in the letter above refened to. In vain we talk of established rates, of 
share of crops, and rights of Ryots; whatever maybe the cause of failures in 
paying the rent, the arrears are to be collected from other villages and other 
Ryots. That most rational and highly desirable object, which in all the 
Bengal revenue discussions vvas steadily kept in view, though certainly not 
always attained, the object of rendering the demand upon the Eyot certain and 
^intelligible as upon the Zemindar himself, is here, in practice, wholly lost sight 
of and abandoned. Every thing is loose and uncertain, and no man can 
know what he is liable to pay; even tHe maxiinmn is forgotten, and to him 
whose neighbour is in arrear it becomes a minimum. 

This is the scheme in its direct consequences, I should imagine, productive 
of the vilest extortion, pillage, and rapacity, which the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons commended in a high strain of encomium. They are 
convinced of its beneficial effects : particularly that it relieves the Ryots from 
exaction, excites among them confidence in the equity and justice of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government, and does not interfere with the just rights of any party. 

Well may the Ryotwar Collectors talk of the incompatibility of their system 
with that of the judicial institutions of Bengal. Well might the Madms 
Government delay, from year to year, the introduction of the Bengal Regula¬ 
tions, lest the Collector’s influence should be destroyed and the collection of 
the revenues impeded. ^ 

As to ancient Hindoo management, of which 'some persons profess to be so 
fond, we seek it in vain in history: but some specimens 6f it might, perhaps, 

have 
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iwers to Court’s have been perceived in the estates of the Poligars. ^Fhose Hindoo chiets, <n 
(]ee(l, were treateti with as little ceremony, by the admirers of their laws aad 
customs, as by their late jVIahomedati lords paramount. We have not heard 
that their administration was so just and humane as to supersede (he necessity 
of all reform; for on consnlting the few Madras records, to which we have 
access, we learn that, though some Poligars are restored to their estates ob 
paying advanced rates of revenue, or convertino- peshcush into ren|, as. it is 
termed, and some few have a miserable pension for tlieir subsistence, many are 
dispossessed and ih jail, and not a few, 1 understand, have been put to death. 
Why are we to suppose these Poligars degenerated ? I dare say they resem ¬ 
bled their predecessors, and that the management of their estates, which cofn^ 
prises the goveniihent of the people, differed little from that of India in 
general. In the Pollams might perhaps have been, found the punchayet and 
the Ryotwar settlements, and the ancient Hindoo judicial institutions m their 
genuine primitive state,, unpolluted by the reforms of Mahoniedans or 
Christians, . ‘ , 

Is it not singular, that hi England inquiries should be set on foot, by the 
Company, into the.se ancient Hindoo laws and customs, with a view to their 
rewiMal and preservation, while in India the Compaiiy’s servants are sweeping 
them away, or passing them by without noticing their exi.stence. 

In the .woods, among the Rajahs and Poligars of the borders, may yet be 
gathered lessons for those legislators who would govern Hindostan according 
to the ancient institutions. There, , by contentplating Poligar management. 
We may study Menu to more purpose than in his book: there we might supply 
the defects of history, and from what still exists, form a tolerable judgment of 
thte state^of India in remote ages. 

But of what value are authorities, mere authorities, ancient or modem, to 
those w ho profess to understand these questions and discuss them on their own 
merits.? Can it detract from the fitness of the Regulations introduced twenty 
years ago by- Lord Cornwallis, td learn that about twenty centuries ago King 
.Porus had no fancy for any judicial system but that of Menu ? 

We talk of respecting the usages of the people. This is a good rule, when 
the usages are good ; Imt many of the native usages are, in the highest de¬ 
gree, barbarous and absurcl; and we^are not qiiite.so barbarous and absurd, I 
hope, as to encourage them, 

- The rule of collecting the arrears of defaulters from their neighbours does 
not, necessarily, form a part of the Ryotwar plan. Nothing could reconcile 
rue to that, because I conceive that it constitutes a sort of legal sanction to 
extortion: it makes .extortion the general practice and duty of the revenue 
officers. I conceive that those only can form a fair judgment of the effects of 
the Ryotwar system, who are acquainted w ith the state of the courts of justice 
in those districts of Madras where it has taken place. I have “seen nothing on 
this subject ; but we are to}d, on great authority, that not only under this 
KyotwaT system, but under the syistem described in the letter to which I have 
referred, the country is tiourishing, the police good, the people contented.*’ 
Be it so : let this be called , prosperity and happiness. I would venture to 
disturb this happy state of things by the introduction of oiir Bengal tribunals. 
Many Ryots might then discover that they were ill treated. , They would re¬ 
pair to the cutchery, according to their mode, in crowds, with ploughs and 
torches, and loud complaints of AavAee exaction of rent. Who can 

be contented under such a system but an abject, crouching, undone people ? 
Far preferable, I conceive, to such a state, is that of the Beugallies of a certain 
district, who, endowed with the spirit of litigation under our system, have 
been reduced to two classes, plaintiff and defendant. 

If the Ryotwar plan can be earned on successfully after the establishment 
of the judicial authorities, if rtiles can be framed,* under which the Ryotwar 
Collector shall act us manager ottiy of an estate, and the Judge shall have the 
usual power of redressing gi'ieviuiccs; then I shall not condemn the plan; 
but 1 protest against the Ryotyvar GoUector havingjjiany judicial power what¬ 
ever. As manager of an-estate, only, he might to be Considered: consequently 
We must be jealous <of his power, le.st he should pervert it to purposes of ex¬ 
tortion. 
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tendency towards extortion. If any man, whose business it is to collect rent 
from the Ryots, shall persuade himself that, while so occupied, he is the fittest' 
person in the world to defend these Ryots from the opjpressions which he and 
his depeiidents commit, that his occupation supersedes the necessity of alf 
controul, that person, in my opinion, most grossly errs. 
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Prom the detail I have entered into, which will, I hope, not be thought to 
contain matter wholly unconnected with the subject, some notion may be 
formed of the extent of the task which the courts of justice have to perform in 
Bengal It constitutes almost the entire business of the internal government 
of tlie country. It will also be seen, that the establishment, though not per¬ 
haps indispensable to the peace and tranquillity of the country, is higfily bene¬ 
ficial, since it promotes the welfare of the people. 

With respect to the disadvantages of the system, !• do not think it necessary 
to add much to what I have already stated. These disadvantages have, I 
think, been exaggerated. Some I have heard mentioned as such, w^hich per¬ 
haps have no existence. I have heard, for instance, heavy complaints of our 
judicial proceedings being embarrassed with unnecessary forms. Now the 
forms appear to me simple : it is difficult to render them more so. Some dis¬ 
advantages may arise from our want of skill; the written pleadings are some¬ 
what loose and tedious ; the evidence we take is seldom remarkable for bre¬ 
vity ; the decisions are often erroneous. Of these defects, part may be ascribed' 
to human infirmity and to our peculiar circumstances. 

% 

It is certainly true, that the courts are, for the most part, overloaded with 
business. But to proceed upon the ground of this fact only of the accumula¬ 
tion-of causes, to condemn the whole system, to declare the tribunal useless, 
and to determine that henceforth no causes at all shall be decided, this would, 
indeed, be extraordinary. That law process is tedious and expensive, seems 
to be the usual complaint in countries where its administration is supposed to 
be most perfect. We cannot reasonably expect this defect to be entirely 
removed. 

I take the liberty of adding to the enumeration of the advantages of our 
judicial .system, one which strikes me as not inconsiderable or unimportant; i 
mean the improvement of the Company’s service, by the introduction of steadi¬ 
ness, regularity, and economy, which 1 conceive to be, in a great measure, the 
result of the j udicial system , or at least the result of that alteration in the 
Government, of which the judicial system forms the chief feature. 

But I would also observe, that the occupation of a Judge in India brings 
him nearer to the body of the people, and he becomes necessarily more familiar 
with their wants and usages, and with the internal state of the country, than 
any other European in ottice. In his capacity of magistrate, though he be¬ 
comes best acquainted with the worst members of the society, it is remarkable 
that this employment, on the whole, produces sympathy and kindness fiir the 
natives, it has cured, or at least very much mitigated, those feelings of con¬ 
tempt and distrust of the natives, which used to prevail among us, 

Men who exercise arbitrary power, insensibly become careless about the 
welfare of the governed. This w'as especially the case in India, where the 
rulers are a body of foreigners, distinct from the people, and have no interest 
in common with them. By the judicial .system much of this is modified and 
coi rected, and habits are created favourable to the exertion of the most useful 
(qualities. 


6th Question. 

If you are of opinion tliat tlie'system 
should be continued in whole or in its 
chief parts, could the expense of it be 
diminished, either by reducing the 
number of courts or the scale of esta¬ 
blishments (particularly in native ser¬ 
vants and their allowances) for these 
courts ? • 


Answer. 

So far from reducing the number of 
courts, or the establishment of native 
servants attached to them, I am of opi¬ 
nion that they are inadequate, and 
ought to be increased. 

It would not be consistent w ith 
common humanity or good policy, to 
curtail the establishment 01 natives, 
[S] cither 
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s to Court’s either in numbers or salary. The labour of the ministerial officers is very 


Queries, 


great. 


Sit H. Strachey. 


In the Second Report, Select Committee, May 1810, Appendix, page 151, 
will be found a statement of the judicial establi'shment of Bengal, from which a 
judgment may be formed of the disproportion between the pay of the European 
servants and that of the natives. 


My opinion is, that the system should be continued, arid that the expense, 
cannot be materially diminished, except by the expedient which I have already 
})oiated out, of employing the natives instead of Europeans. 


Question. 

Considering the system prospective¬ 
ly, what do you conceive its progres¬ 
sive operation likely to be upon the 
state and opinions of the people ? 


Answer. 

Hitherto our system has had very 
little effect, wonderfully little, on the 
character and habits of the people. So 
I thought while in India. 


It might be expected that a system, which in a great measure secures person 
and property, not by the sudden and transient exertion of power and patronage, 
but by means of a steady uniform tribunal, guided by written rules, a sy.stenv 
which emancipates the Ryot and renders a patron or a master unnecessary to 
liim, that this alone must effect a complete moral revolution throughout the 
country, that the nature of the man must change, that he must learn to think 
justly and to assert his rights. But whatever may be the obstacles to this 
operation, it has not takep place. The natives are very slow in comprehend¬ 
ing these things. We learn a little of their language, and ins« nsibly adopt 
something of their habits and demeanour in our intercourse with them; they 
compel us to see in them a servile spiritless race, and we treat them accord¬ 
ingly. 


Notwithstanding all this, I think our administration in India must, in time, 
produce a very beneficial effect on the state and opinions of the people ; espe- 
dally if we remove the imperfections of our judicial establishment, and adopt 
the improvements of which it is obviously susceptible. It is needless to dwell 
upon the salutary effects of securing to the natives protection and justice; 
without these, there is no moral existence, and of course no intellectual irti- 
provement. 

It can hardly be correct to say, that the Hindoos are unchanged, although 
the progress of their change may be to us imperceptible. That they are at 
this time undergoing a change, owing to the influence of our system of govern¬ 
ment, and to their intercourse, imperfect as it is, with Europeans, is certain. I 
incline to think, also, that the Hindoos of remote antiquity, who are known to 
us only’from the remains of their temples and a few of their books, who were 
perhaps governed by one monarch and by the same laws, and spoke one lan¬ 
guage throughout Hindostan, that those Hindoos differed considerably from 
the Hindoos of the present day. 


Considering the system prospectively, it does appear to me to have a ten¬ 
dency, though slowly, to enlighten the natives, to introduce European science 
and literature among them. When these come to be diffused, which unle.ss we 
either colonize or adopt some plan of national education in India, must take a 
long time, then I conceive that true English spirit, and the assertion of indivi¬ 
dual independence, will at the same time appear: and in such a state of things, 
it cannot be supposed that the present form of Government, or any other in 
which the people have no share, can be perfectly secure. 


Very few of that class remain, through whom our manners, our literature, 
our social habits, might in a natural course work some beneficial change upon 
the general character of the people. The nobles are‘extinct ; the race of gentry 
scarcely exists. Our system operates only on the mass of the people, and 1 
fear, in many respects, its operation is not salutary. 


But, on the whole, the. balance of good is greatly in favopr of our system of 
Government. Without hesitation I affirm, that the people derive benefit from 
it, arid the best part of it I conceive to be our judicial system. 


Sth Quislion. 
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Stk Qitestion. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, 
eonfide more, in the uprightness of 
European Judges, than in Judges ap- 
p6inted from their own people ? 


Question 9th. 

Are you of opinion that the natives 
may, in respect of integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be entrusted with the admini¬ 
stration of justice; and how far, or 
more particularly, can any branch of 
the administration of justice be trusted 
exclusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of the judi¬ 
cial system allotted to their execution, 
they should be superintended by Eu¬ 
ropeans ? 


Are you acquainted with the gene¬ 
ral average scale of population within 
the sphere of one zillah or judicial 
court.? 


Answer. 

I certainly have no such knowdedge 
as enables me to answer this question 
satisfactorily. I can merely give an 
opinion on the subject, founded upon 
very imperfect information. 

The general average population of one zillah or district, throughout the 
Bengal provinces, may be taken, I think, at something less, but not much 
less, than one million. The districts are very unequal in size and population. 
In the Lower Provinces, or Bengal proper, 1 think they exceed the proportion 
ofa million each. I once acted as Judge on the Calcutta circuit, in which 
there was seven zillahs, namely, Jessore, Nuddea, Reerbobm, Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Midnapore, Twenty-four Pergunnahs. None of these zillahs, ex¬ 
cept Beerbooui, 1 should suppose to contain so few as a million inhabitants. 
This was above ten years ago; and no famine having occurred since, the po¬ 
pulation has no doubt increased. The divisions of Moorshedabad and Dacca 
comprise districts for the most part quite as large, but 1 think few of them as 
populous as the division of Calcutta. 

In the Patna division or province of Behar, some districts, I, should imagine, 
exceed a million: in the divisions of Benares and Bareilly, I doubt whether 

any 




Answer. 

The natives would undoubtedly, at 
present, confide in the uprightness of 
Europeans. They have experience of 
it: they liave little experience of the 
. uprightness of Judges appointed from 
their people. We have produced this state of things, by entrusting Euro¬ 
peans only with the chief offices in the country. 

The natives hold no judicial offices but the lowest, and ar.e paid very ill. It is 
only since the Europeatrs were well paid that they themselves became trust- 
Avorthy. 
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Answer. 

I arn of opinion, that with respect 
to integrity and diligence, the natives 
may be trusted with the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

I think no superintendance of Euro¬ 
peans necessary. I have already, in 
my reply to Question 4th, oftered my 
opinion upon this subject. If thb 
natives are not qualified for these or 
any other offices, I conceive the fault 
, to be ours, and not theirs. If we en¬ 
courage them, if we allow them to aspire to high office, if we pay them well, 
if we raise them in their own estimation, they will soon be found fit for any 
official employment in India. 

I beg to repeat what I long ago in substance said upon this subject, that 
the natives are depressed and hurniliafed, being confined by us to subordinate 
and servile offices. Although their education is most deiective, and ignorance 
and credulity pervade all ranks, especially among the Hindoos, thef are ne¬ 
vertheless found to acquire easily the requisite qualifications for the duties 
which we are pleased to entrust to them. Prom temper, habit, and peculiar 
circumstances, they are in many respects fitter for the office of a Judge than 
oursqlves. 

But we place the European beyond the reach of temptation. To the na¬ 
tive, a man whose ancestors perhaps bore high command, we assign some 
ministei ial office, Avith a poor stipend of twenty or thirty rupees a month. 

Then we pronounce, that the Indians are corrupt, and that no mce of men 
but the Company’s European servants ai-e fit to govern them. 

Question lOth. 
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Answers to Court’s any one zillah contains a million. The average must certainly be con'sitler- 
^ Quenes. ably less. 

Sir H. Stiachey. The cities contain fewer inhabitants than the zillahs; but the jurisdiction of 
a city Judge generally extends somewhat beyond the limits of the city itself. ^ 

Although the ancient cities of India., the Mahomedan as well as the Hindoo 
capitals (we can except only Benares) are gone to decay, and exhibit a me¬ 
lancholy spectacle of templeS and other b^uildings in ruins, they are still 
populous. 

One of the interrogatories put to the Judges in 1801 was upon tljis point. 
I mean the populatmn of their respective districts. I was then Judge and 
Magistrate of Midnapore, and by an enumeration of a great part of the zillah,. 
I thought mj'self warranted in stating its population at full one million and 
a half. 

A reference to the replies of the Judges and Magistrates to the interrogato¬ 
ries in 1 SOI will perhaps be useful on the present occasion. 


Question llth, 

Wliat is yoiir judgment concerning 
the system of police established by 
the British Government? Can it be 
rendered more perfect and efficient, or 
do you think that it would be practi¬ 
cable and expedient to resort to any 
of the modes practised by the native 
governments, lor maintaining the peace 
and order of the country ? 


Answ:r. 

The state of the police in Bengal 
was very bad in ray time, as will ap¬ 
pear from the reports of that period, 
some of which are printed in Appen¬ 
dix, No. 12, Fifth Report Select 
Committee. 


The remedies adopted by the Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal for the suppres¬ 
sion of dacoity or robbery, and the 
improvement of the police, are explained in the Secretary’s report on the ge¬ 
neral state of the police, recorded in the Judicial Consultations of September 
29th, 1809, inserted in Appendix 12, page 603, Fifth Report. 

This ]^an for the suppression of dacoity, and the gener^ improvement of 
the police, contains, I think, little of novelty. The. superintendent of police 
was appointed some time before. The plan vests no man, except the Goyerw 
dabs or spies, no public officer or private person, with any new authority. It 
exhorts the Magistrate to vigilance. It proposes the employment of ^ies j 
and this has always been the practice, but from necessity and in a limited de¬ 
gree. The plan was produced ifi consequence of the increased prevalence of 
dacoity. It relies on the Goyendalis chiefly for its efficacy. The Goyendahs 
are to be employed systematically, in tracing out, pursuing, and apprehend¬ 
ing dacoits. The plan contains no preventive remetly for the evil, any fur¬ 
ther than the increased probability of detection and apprehension may in¬ 
spire terror. 

The Superintendent of Police acts under the eye of the Governor General in 
Council, w'ithout the intervention of the Nizamut Adawlut, or chief judicial 
power. 

The main defect of our system has been frequently described to consist in 
our having failed to obtain the co-operation of the people. The evil is sufli- 
ciently manifested: I wish it were as easy to apply a remedy. The plan above 
referred to does not appear to be specifically directed to the correction *of this 
evil. If it has improved the police permanently in any very material degree, 
we must suspect that we were wrong in our notion of the defect. But it is 
stated by the Bengal Government, that the new plan has had the best effect; 
and I have heard privately, that dacoity has inuch decreased, and in soine^ 
districts entirely ceased. U is proper to enquire into the consequences of 
employing the Goyendahs on this extended plan. I have endeavoured to ob¬ 
tain some information upon this subject, and shall take the liberty to state the 
result of it somewhat in detail. 

I find that the jails were filled with such crowds of prisoners, that it became 
impossible, in any reasonable period, to try them, or even for the Magistrate 
to examine into their cases, with a view to their being committed for trial, or 


discharged. 
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The Appendix to the Piftk Report furnishes but few doeuments relative to 
this part of the snbje'et; these are irrserted in Appendix, No. 11. From page 
594 to 602 will be found an account of the jail delivery of Zillah Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, by the Acting Judge* of Circuit, Mr. Watson. In a letter to 
the Magistrate, Air. Watson points out, in very striking ternus, the mischief 
of employing Goyendahs. In every case of dacoily brought before me,” he 
says, ” the. proof rested on a written rnofussil confession given in evidence 
at the trial; and I regret to add, that alZ those confessions hear the marks 
of fabrication. In one of these cases, a prisoner, who loas perfectly innocent, 
“■ confirmed before the Magistrate, under the influence of improper ineanh 
“ priviously made use of towards him, a confession before a police daiogah, 
which was proved on the trial to be false, and which had in fact been extorted 
by intimidation and violence.” 

Mr. Watson proceeds, in paragraph 8 of the same letter, to censure the 
confinement, during seven months, of two men who had merely refused to 
swear falsely against a prisoner; and in paragraph 9 he presents a most just 
and forcible picture of the machinations of Goyendalis and Darogahs. In a 
note to the same letter, page 597, Mr. Watson mentions, that on the 8th of 
September there were no less than two hundred and nine prisoners in the Ha- 
jut Tujorez jail, some of whom had been in confinement for five months from 
the 20th April. By Hajut Tujorez is meant under exaniinatioii: here it pro¬ 
bably means, not yet examined by the Magistrate. 

From these documents we find, that the employment of Goyendahs by no 
means answered any good purpose in this zillah of the Twenty-four Pergun- 
nahs, where the e.xperiment was made by the Magistrate under the eye of Go¬ 
vernment. It appears to have been attended with a long and cmel imprison¬ 
ment of innocent men : many dreadful abuses were committed, but it dpes not 
appear that any dacoits were taken. 

In Zillah Shahabad I leamt, from the report of the Circuit Judge, dated 
Patna, 18th November 1811, that the Goyendah system was acted upon w'ith 
great vigour and effect, in consequence of two robberies of public treasure 
committed at Arwul and Dungain, Within a few months eighty-four persons, 
charged with being concerned in these robberies, .were apprehended, and 
thirty-six of them were committed for trial. The Alagistrate was highly ap¬ 
plauded by Govemment for his exertions. 

But of sixty-two persons apprehended on account of the Arwul robbery, not 
one was convicted. Nine died in jail before the trial. This circumstance is 
noticed by the Nizamut Adawlut, in their resolutions of 31st August 181J, 
Avith concern, “ especially as there are strong reasons for believing that those 
nine persons were innocent of the charge preferred against them.” In the 
other case, the robbery at Dungain, the final result of the trial which was re¬ 
ferred to the Nizamut Adawlut does not appear in any documents to which 
1 have access; but it seems that three prisoners were found guilty, according 
to the opinion of the law officer, and two only, according to the opinion of 
the Judge of Circuit. 

On the 6th January 1810, some dacoits carried off near a lack of rupees 
Avorth of treasure at Muddenpore, killed nine men, and wounded twelve more. 
Some months passed without any discovery of tha perpetrators of this robbery. 
The Goyendahs were then set to work, and a man named Dulo Sing was sent 
by the magistrate into the country, with powers to apprehend persons on 
suspicion. This Dulo Sing, in the course of six months, seized, or caused to be 
seized, almost at random, and Avithoiit ariy just grounds of suspicion, one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two persons. One hundred and forty-tAvo Avere released by the 
Magistrate, as soon as they could be examined, and forty-six were committed 
for trial. Six men made confessions, and received pardon, or promise of par¬ 
don. Dulo Sing was rewarded with the grant of some land by Govemment, 
on the representation of the Alagistrate. 

On the trial, the/eport upon which I have read, it appeared that the pri¬ 
soners w^ere all innocent of the robbery, and they Avere acquitted accordingly. 
It appeared that the confessions were extorted or fabricatefl by Dulo Sing ; 
that many Avitnesses Avere suborned by |iim; that the inhabitants of several 
villages Avere laid under contribution, the people seized, and their houses 
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searehed, at the pleasure of Dulo Sing. Of the forty-six prisoners who were 
detained in irons above a year before the trials three died during their confine¬ 
ment. 

But it was in the district of Nuddea, in ‘the vicinity of Calcutta, that the 
new plan of employing Goyendahs was first acted upon, and with most effect, 
and was stated to have been attended with most success. It was the benefit 
experienced in the district of Nuddea, from the employment of Mr. Rlacquiere 
with Goyendahs for the discovery and seizure of dacoits, which suggested the 
employment of the same means more extensively. (Fifth Report, page 76.) 

At Nuddea were sent in as dacoits, from 20th November 1808 to 31st May 
1809, 2,071 persons. Great delay necessarily took place in the examination 
of these prisoners, I am unable to state the ultimate disposal of this multi¬ 
tude ; but I find tliat, in six months and ten days, forty-eight had already died 
in jail, two hundred and seventy-eight are stated to be in a course of inquiry, 
or under examination by the magistrate. Prisoners not yet examined 1,477. 

In some resolutions of the Nizamut Adawlut, dated in June 1811, they ob¬ 
serve that since the preceding December, when there were still fifteen hundred 
prisoners in the Nuddea Jail, the number had been reduced to seven hundred 
and fifty-three. This is two years after the death of the forty-eight. Now it 
is very probable, that all these dreadful proceedings had some effect, Ihough 
innocent men suffered. I conceive it to be most likely that dacoits, seeing a 
great stir made, and that the vigilance of the police was excited to such a 
pitch that no man could be secure against being seized by the Goyendahs, ami 
thrown into jail, would abstain from their depredations for a while, or leave 
the country, or betake themselves to some other employment. In this way, I 
think, the new measures may have had some good effect. Indeed, it is cer¬ 
tain that in Nuddea, at least, many dacoits were brought to justice; whether 
by the ordinary mode, or whether they were included in the 2,071, I am not 
informed. At all dvents, the good done was purchased at the expense of too 
much evil. Such shocking cruelty, such a monstrous perversion of justice 
committed with our eyes open, and with deliberation, the imprisonment of 
multitudes, the harassing, the subordination of perjury, the plunder, the 
death of innocent men in jail, these scenes I conceive to be most discreditable 
to those who permitted them. They ought not, under any circumstances, to 
have been endured. Dacoity itself, dreadful as it is, cannot be compared in 
its quantum of mischief to what was produced by this horrid system. It can 
be compared only to the ancient native remedies. 1 remember being told by 
a gentleman, high in the Company’s service, who had long resided in Bengal, 
that lie once complained to the nabob at Moorshedabad, in whom was then 
vested the criminal jurisdiction of Bengal, of the prevalence of robbery in a 
particular district. Going to that district a few days afterwards, he was much 
shocked to find that, pursuant to the orders received from the Nabob, a great num¬ 
ber of men who had been seized were put to death by empaling, and other erael 
inodes of execution. How many of the men so executed were guilty, it wa.s 
impossible to say; but from what 1 have seen of the judicial proceedings of 
that period, I should doubt whether any were regularly proved to be guilty. 
But these executions would, no doubt, strike terror, and produce for a time 
considerable effect in checking dacpity. In the same way, the late plan for 
improving the police of Bengal, or rather the employment of Goyendah.s, which 
followed, may have operated to check dacoity, at the expense of the sufferings 
of the innocent. 

Although it is impossible to speak of such things as I have detailed, in any 
other terms than those of strong reprobation, I doubt very much the general 
expediency of ariy interference from this country with the detail of the busi¬ 
ness of the police. The subject is much better understood on the spot, and 
the intentions of the Government in affairs of this nature are uniformly good. 

Indeed, I cannot help feeling great surprize at what has passed. I am ac¬ 
quainted with most of the individuals under whose superintendence these 
things have happetied, and 1 cannot account for their allowing them to hap¬ 
pen without opposition. The Nizamut Jldavvlut did, it seems, on the 23d 
August, 1810) pass some resolutions regarding Goyendahs, which will, no 
rloubt, have the effect of preventing the recurrence of such scenes as have 
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leeii described : and the Government is, I dare say, by this time convinced, Amwm t«(k>urt , 
tiicit little pennaiient benefit Cciu be expected frorn the regular employnient of Qu^n<:s. 

Goy endahs, On the whole, therefore, the state of the police may still be con- 
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sideied as very bad . such as it was stated to be several years agOj in the re- Sir IL Strac^i^y 
ports of the Judges of Circuit aud other documents. 

With respect to remedies, for my o wn part I must content myself with 
stating g'^nerally, that I think the only effectual remedy is to invest with 
power such of the natives as naturally possess influence over the people. 

These are chiefly the landholders. This is, no doubt, a difficult task to ac¬ 
complish in Bengal. 1 think we should endeavour to make, not that class 
only, but the body of police officers, more respectable and dignified. If pos¬ 
sible, we should assimilate to ourselves all those who may be entrusted with 
any of the duties of magistracy. Every police Darogah might be appointed 
a MoonsifF or civil Judge, and his emoluments and importance would be in¬ 
creased. It is a radical evil in the constitution of our Gov ernment, that we 
are a distinct race from the people ; so far removed from them in habits, 
in taste, in sentiment, that with difficulty we maintain any useful intercourse 
with them. For this evil, palliatives only can he applied. I can suggest no 
means of curing it, except our Colonizing, or employing the natives in hi<»-h 
offices. ” 

I think we should, in Bengal, let it be understood, that each villa<’'e must 
rely upon its inhabitants for the preservation of the peace; and f would 
by all means encourage the people to arm and resist dacoits. But superin¬ 
tendence by men acting upon our principles, and under our Reo-ulations I 
think indispensable. ” ^ 

With respect to any plan of native police, I do not think that, in Beno-al, 
we can avail ourselves of it, any further than I have just mentioned. Indeed 
1 ara not much acquainted with the native plans of police. We .should care¬ 
fully preserve the establishment of village guards, which at the period of the 
settlement of the land revenue was left to the Zemindars, and consequently 
neglected. These guards had generally lands to maintain them. In many 
instances, the lands were resumed and included in the assessment: in others 
the lands, soon after the conclusion of the settlement were taken from the 
possessors by the Zemindars, who probably conceived, that having nothino- 
further ,to do with the charge of the police, they were not bound to maintain 
men who acted as police officers. In general, however, the village o uards 
exist, though diminished in numbers and straitened for subsistence. The Re¬ 
gulations direct that they should be registered and subject to the Magistrate. 

Under native administration, the collection of rent , being the chief object 
the village guards were, for tlie most part, employed in the collections How 
it happened that, in the Bengal provinces, above 100,000 men, armed with 
swords and shields, w ere required for this purpose, the purpose of collectino- 
rent from poor cultivators, may not be very easily understood; though in 
the course of my reply to another question^ I have endeavoured to convey 
some notion of the native mode of transacting this business. The services of 
these village g Hards are, it is to be hoped, little wanted, except as police offi- 
cers. When they were deprived of their lands, a great number of them natu- 
lally became dacoits. The instruments of extortion, the tormentors of the 
Ryots being already robbers, the change in their occupation was not great. 

From this view of the subject it may easily be conceived, that the peace 
of the country, forgetting for a moment that there can be no peace for those 
who are vexed with the incessant visitation of extortioners, might be better 
preserved in these provinces of India, where the same individual collected the 
rents from the Ryots and liad charge of the police. This is the ryotwar ma¬ 
nagement. But in Bengal nothing resembling such a plan can beadopted, un¬ 
less weabdicateour authority, and resign the government of the people into 
the hands of the Zemindars. This would be reverting to the ancient institu¬ 
tions. The extortioners would look to the police, the village corporations 
would revive, things would foil into their old course, and the country would 
depend upon its own natural re.sources. 

In the Fifth Report of the Select Committee, page 85, is given an account 
of a Hindoo village, aud the different trades and professions which are said to 
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compose regular corporations, the wliole constituting a simple form of miinici 
pal goverrinient, under which the inhabitants are stated to have lived from time? 
imniemorial. These corporations, if they ever did exist in so perfect a form as^ 
is here represented, are, 1 fear, much deranged in the Bengal provinces, where 
our .system has so -long been introduced, that few individiials of the present 
generation have experience of any other. But every village, no doubt, affords 
one or more person.s who exercise that trade or profession for which there is a 
general demand. Pew of these persons now hold chakeran, or serv7ee lands, 
bein»-no longer public or even 2 emindary servants. Thistle being broken, 
and the landholders being no longer the rulers, it would be difficult to restore 
the ancient discipline of the villages. Nor is it probable that peace and good 
order were ever preserved by these ancient municipalities, without such abuses 
of authority as we could never tolerate. I'he Mundiii or Moccidum, or what¬ 
ever may be the designation of the headman answering to the Potail of Madras, 
would probably still be found to hold land, and to perform zemindary service. 
This would, perhaps, be the person who would exercise the office of Judge, in 
the event of the restoration of the native institutions. At present, his duty is- 
conlined to the llyotwary management, for which alone he is, I admit, better 
qualified than the European Judges, I cannot except even the civil and 
military servants of Madras. 

The minute division of labour may have been known and practised to a 
considerable extent among the Hindoos, long before the period of true history. 
Still I cannot persuade myself that our further subdivision and separation of 
the judicial from the farming occupation, is a bad plan. I really think it an 
improvement upon the Hindoo plan. It separates the judicial from the bullock 
department. The Mocciduins or Potails are not qualified to be judges ot 
men, but they are fit judges of cattle. 

We may doubt whether tlie office of Magistrate would naturally fall into 
(lie hands of the Moccidum or head man of the village, supposing the native 
system to be revived. As the most pow erful, he might be expected to take the 
otlice upon himself, and to preside in the village courts, but some part of the 
magisterial duties would, in all probability, devolve upon another member of 
the Hindoo corporation: 1 mean the astrologer, or perhaps the conjurer or 
juggler. Upon the conjurer, who would take the command of the corps of 
(ioyendahs, would at least fall the duties of superintendent of police; and the 
Goyendahs, in addition to their present labours, would assist the astrologer in 
the detection of w itches. 

It is, i should hope, superfluous to consider the native system. We cannot 
seriously talk of reviving it in Bengal. What \ye have done cannot be revoked. 
We have produced great changes, and perhaps occasionally done some mis- 
cliief which cannot easily be repaired. But barbarism and confusion vvill, I 
conceive, overwhelm the country, if wc give up our system now, and throw 

fhe natives suddenly upon their own resources. 

With all the abuses and want of skill that are visible in our system, it dis¬ 
plays, I firmly believe, more of intellect and rationality, and consequenlly of 
substantial justice, than can be found hi the policy and legislation of the whole 
eastern World from Constanlinople to China. It would be unpardonable to 
withhold those blessings, which a series of astonishing events has enabled 
En«^land to dispense to Hindostan. For my sentiments respecting the police 
aiM criminal legislation of Bengal, I could wish to be perinitted to refer to 
soni6 papers written by me while in olfice in India. I was then familiar with 
the subject, and had ready access to documents, to the natives, and to every 
source of valuable information. Some of those papers have been transtrntted 
to England, and are printed in No. 11 of the Appendix to the Fifth Report of 
the Select Committee. 


Ansioer 

The limits of Midnapea-e, the di¬ 
strict of which I was Judge and Ma¬ 
gistrate, were, I think, nearly as fol¬ 
lows. In length about one hundred 
and thirty miles ; in breadth, from forty to fifty miles; the supeificial contents 
betw’een five and six thousand square mile.?. The greatest part of this district 

IS 


Question I2th. 

Can you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the district 
in vv hich you acted ? 
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is a jungle, never cultivated, but not wholly uninhabited. I, of course, speak Answers to Court’s 
of Midnapore as it was when 1 was there. The limits of that district are now. Queries. 

I believe, changed, many of the jungle mehals being separated from,, and I be¬ 
lieve some Mahratta pergunuah.s added to it. 


Sir H. Stracliey. 


Question I3t/i. 

Have tjie cotu'ts of Adawlut, at any 
time, ' lecommended to parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit and sub¬ 
mit to the decision of the punchayet; 
or has the punchayet, at any time or 
on any occasion, been recognized by 
the courts of Adawlut or the English 
Government ? 


Answer 

I know nothing of any formal re¬ 
cognition of the punchayet by the 
courts of ju.stice or by the- English 
Government. The courts, as I have 
already stated, are in the constant 
habit of recommending arbitration, of 
any kind, to the parties in a cause. 
The punja, or punchayet, i.s, I believe. 


a Hindoo mode-of arbitration. With 
out, therefore, any specific pecognitiou of the punchayet, it may be* said to 
hawe been recoimneuded and encouraged by the courts. 


(Signed) 


H. STRACHEY, 


30th December, 1813. 


E. STRACHEY, ESQ. 

1st'and 5th Questions. 

I think that the system has Btness so far, that it Is a benevolent plan for Answers to Coiirt> 
distributing impartial justice to our native subjects, and preserving to them Queries, 
their own laws as much as possible. In this sense, I suppose, there can be no ' 

ijuestion about its fitness ; but if we are to say whether the system is adapted ^trachey. Esq; 
to the state of the people as they are, its fitness perhaps may not be so fully 
admitted. Yet I know not how we are to determine what system, founded on 
free and equal principles, can be fit for a people, where no government has ever 
been known but a despotism modified by strange relations of things imper¬ 
fectly understood or utterly unknown to us. It will not, however, be pre¬ 
tended, that we were bound to preserve the old bad practices of a despotic 
government: certainly not. In short, we had only a- choice of evils; tor it 
was no more in the nature of things that the system coaid be perfect, than that 
contraries could be reconciled. As far as tlie system adheres touts just princi¬ 
ples, and at the same time preserves to the natives every thing that ought to 
be preserved, it may be said to be fit ; as far as its purposes are effected with- , 

out abuse, it may be said to be efficient, and vice vei'sd. There are, perhaps, 
essential evils attending even the best possible judicial system ; such as that 
it promotes litigation, that it is tedious, harassing, expensive, &c. There arc 
also contingent abuses of various sorts which have grown up under ours. We 
should endeavour to separate those which are unavoidable from those which 
are not so^ those which cannot be remedied without overthrowing the whole 
system, from those which may be remedied, not only without damage but with 
great advantage to the whole. Doubtless there is much good done at every 
police office, and at every court of judicature in Bengal: yet every police office 
and every court is a point about wliich villainy in every possible shape collects. 

There is nourished a hotbed of litigation, fraud, perjury, and all manner of cor¬ 
ruption : crimes increase, and the people suffer in various way.s. But these abo¬ 
minations do not proceed from the order of the police and the justice of the 
courts, but from abuses which have been suffered to grow. Prevent the abuses 
and the evils w ill not exist. To explain this farther. When I was on the 
circuit at Nattore, in 1808, more than three thousand five hundred witnesses 
w'^fe summoned at that one station, and betw een seventeen and eighteen hun¬ 
dred actually attended. The persons who came were put to great inconveni¬ 
ence, the Government was subjected to considerable expense, and corruption 
was fostered under the rapacity of the police officers, who maefe many of those 
that did not attend pay for the favour of e.vemption. Now it might be difficult 

[U] to. 
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Answers tn Court’s to propose an effecttial reiuedy for these evils; but it is very evident that they 
^ (juenes. ^ never vvould have existed, if Government had, by their vigilance and activity, 
E. Strachey, Esq kept down dacoity and prevented abuses. ^ 

But in considering the system, I have usually taken the rules and practices- 
together, including the abuses ; and calling this the system, it has always ap¬ 
peared to me to contain a great deal of evil. If the rules were administered as 
they'might be, with vigilance and activity, though I willnot say the'system 
would even then be free from inconveniences, 1 have no doubt that the pre¬ 
ponderance of good would be most striking. But whkher the system is good 
for Bengal, where it has long been used, or whether it is fit for new countries, 
are distinct questions. It seems to me that to overset it in the one, or to esta¬ 
blish it in the other too hastily, must be alike an injudicious; innovation.. 

2d Question, ‘ 

To do away the judicial system entirely would, I have no doubt, be utterly 
ruinous. I do not know of any Hindoo institutions which could with advan¬ 
tage be now substituted for any part of it. 

. 

3d Question. 

Punchayet commoidy means nothing more than arbitration ; but 1 supposeit 
is here used in its more extended sense, and we are to understand by punchayet 
an assembly of men, generally respected by the <iaste or other description of 
persons under whose authority it assembles, acts, and dissolves. Any matter 
of common concern may be decided by such ?m assembly, and its decisions 
must have great w eight among the people, though not recognized by our Re¬ 
gulations. We constantly hear parties in our courts referring to punchayet, as- 
a test of propriety, iri some way or other; but it must be observed that the 
term is extremely vague, till we know the precise metining which is attached 
to it. 

The decision of a punchayet of Hindoos in matters of caste 1 should think, 
final. I never heard of its clashing with our courts; nor do I think our courts 
Avould attempt to interfere in such matters, though there certainly are some 
questions of caste which do come before them under the Regulations. Of this 
nature maybe suits about prohitee and injmanee, or the privilege of exercising 
a sort of spiritual superintendance among certain persons or within certain 
limits. Our courts might perhaps decide that one individual had a better clainv 
tliau anotlmr to such a pi-ivilege, but their decision might not be very easily en¬ 
forced. Now decisions of such cases are probably often made by punchayet 
w’ith perfect propriety, and enforced W'ithout difticulty. 

The question, whether a Hindoo is to be exciuded from his caste, is con¬ 
stantly, 1 understand, determined bythei)unchayet; but no court of ours wbuld 
take cognizance of such matters. A Hindoo might recover damages from a 
person whohad injured him by making him lose ca.ste; but I do not think he 
would be able to maintain his case, if he were to sue the members of a pun¬ 
chayet for deciding that he should be excluded from the caste. 

1 have, more than once, had applications made to me for an order to be is¬ 
sued to the barber of a village to shave a poor wretch who had lost his cow by 
an accident. All my powers of Judge and Magistrate, ample as they were, 
would not have been sufficient to get a hair taken from his chin; the punchayet, 
if favourable, could have done tlie business at once. I think it likely that, in 
the instances to which I have referred, the unfortunate outcast applied to the 
court in despair, and that the punchayet had actually passed against him sontd 
such decision as this • Sadoo (or whatever his name might be) tied his cow 

to a stake, and when he was gone the cow entangled itself with the rope 

and was strangled and so died, therefore Sadoo has lost his caste : the barber 

cannot shave him, nobody can eat with him,^’ &c. &c. With a condition, 
jjerhaps, that he might be restored, on laying out a certain Sum of money in 
feeding the caste, and in giving charity to so many Bramins. 

It is very natural that an Englishman should be shocked at such a sentence ; 
but what appears absurd to us does not appear so to the Hindoos. That the 
puuchayet is wise and powerful, for its own purposes and within its proper limits, 
i have not a single doubt; but I cannot think that it is a fit tribunal for decid¬ 
ing 
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ii\g questions relating to property and other matters, which come under the 
jurisdiction of our courts. The education and habits of those who compose 
it appear to qualify them perfectly for the discharge of their present duties, but 
nothing farther.' Any interference of oiirs would, 1 think, be for the worse. 
Besides, the punchayet knows its own sphere, and 1 have no doubt that every 
attempt to extend it would fail. It seems quite futile to reason in our ordinary 
waysa^suit these things; but when we find a Hindoo shoemaker, whom no 
force or persuasiou*cau induce to Jneiid a boot, only because a boot is not a 
shoe, we may doubt whether a punchayet would not refuse to decide upon a 
contract, merely because it is not a question of caste. But supposing it prac¬ 
ticable to extend the jurisdiction of the punchayet, surely it would not be pro¬ 
posed to free this tribunal from all control of superior courts of justice. 1 con¬ 
clude that some degree of regularity w ould be considered as necessary, so far 
at least as to admit of a revision, for the sake of seeing that (he jiroceedings did 
not contain any thing grossly improper. Now 1 cannot conceive any mode by 
which it would be possible to fashion the proceedings of a punchayet, so as to 
give them any sort of order or regularity ; and if control could be established, 
the dread of responsibility and the tenor of our courts would keep all respec¬ 
table men away from the punchayet. I am further of opinion, that if the pun¬ 
chayet were left uncontrolled under so unnatural'a change, it would soon become 
conspicuous, not only for irregularity and incapacity, but for corruption. 

As for punchayet, considered merely as an arbitration, I see no reason why it 
might not be extended : that is to say, I think parties might occasionally be 
compelled to refer either the whole, or parts of their case, to arbitration. 

I do not think it would be practicable to form any sort of punchayet into 
a court of ordinary jurisdiction, nor to establish any thing like a jury by pun¬ 
chayet. Individuals in suits can, without difficulty, find respectable persons 
who will act as arbitrators. The office is a friendly and respectable one, and 
good men are often found who will readily undertake it; but if the hand of 
5 ower were to interfere, these men would shrink ; nor could our Government 
lold out any inducement sufficiently tempting to induce proper men to act 
without liberal salaries, and a very expensive establishment. 

I do not suppose it can be in contemplation to force men to become members 
of punchayets, as we do jurymen in England. Any attempt of this sort must of 
course be unsuccessful, as it would be a very odious innovation, and could not 
be enforced without oppression and all manner of abuses. It would make us 
extremely unpopular, and in my opinion would endanger the government. 

Question. 

The evils attending a total change in the judicial system would be so great, 
that nothing short of the most pressing necessity could justify any attempt to 
effect it. That the systeni itself is capable of melioration I have no doubt, 
though I should not be able to point out the best means. Amended forms of 
judicial process, alterations of rules ia various ways, may be of service; but I 
think the only good practical principle of reform is to be found in an able, up¬ 
right, vigilant administration of every part of the judicial system, at home and 
abroad. So great is the efficacy of such a principle, that it is doubtless enough 
to counterbalance the inherent defects of the system. It is sure to bring to 
light the true nature of things, to distinguish essential from contingent evils, 
to suggest the wisest palliatives for the one, and the best remedies for the 
other. 

If the people were less litigious and more honest (and this would happen if 
they were improved by good government), there would be fewer causes; but 
if the contrary is the case, rendering the courts of justice more accessible, and 
less expensive, will only serve to make things worse. A great accumulation 
of causes is so enorhious an evil, and so certainly generates its own increase, 
that unless it can be prevented by other means, the access to justice must be 
made difficult and expensive. But this is as much as to say, own your .inca¬ 
pacity for that which ought to be the first object of good government, the 
proper distribution of justice. You admit that you cannot do justice to all, 
but you will do justice to as many as you conveniently can. .,Herc is a mani¬ 
fest defect; and I think, to remedy it, you must not attempt perfection too 
rashly, but choose the least of the evils. 

Keep 
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Keep down tlie business by faciliating the means of reducing it ; but till you 
have done this, let not justice be made less expensive and more accessible. Lord 
Cornwallis, at one time, allowed all causes to be filed without expense: tlie 
consequeiice was, that the courts w'ere soon overloaded. It was found neces¬ 
sary then to establish sin institution fee with a retrospective operation. It 
would be curious to know the number then struck off' the file in Bengal: in 
one court, I think, the number was fourteen thousand iii one day. . 

The Sadder Dewanny Adawliit always expect the Judges to assign a reason 
when they have omitted to decide more than a certain number ol causes in a 
given time. The reason which is assigned, nine times out of ten, is the pres¬ 
sure of busine.ss in other departments; chiefly in the criminal judicature, or 
the police. It is obvious tlieii, that if by good police and diminution of crifae 
you leave the magistrate more at liberty to attend to the duties of the civil 
court, you have advaticcd a step towards facilitating the decision cf causes. 
In this way, as well as in others, it is plain that the reform of the civil departr 
meat is closely connected with that of the criminal and police. 

Ijook at our appointments of Assistant Judges and Assistant Magistrates, 
and Superiutendan ts of Police, &c.j all these are excrescences which have grown 
upon the systevn. They are, indeed, only contrivances to botch up and re- 
j)air the decayed and decaying parts. Certainly there is much good in our 
system; hut 1 cannot help thinking there is semei/ung wrong, .when. I look at 
the crowded jails, the heaps of causes, civil and criminal, the volumes of Re¬ 
gulations, tlie increased severity of the criminal law, the enormous expences. 

The occasional reports of the inferior ollicers, whether on general questions, 
or on particular cases of moment which come under notice, are the chief sources 
of public information. The circular orders and the Regulations, with the minutes 
of the Members of Government, and of other superior public officers. These 
are official documents, in which all the information is embodied with the opi¬ 
nions of public men, and their conduct founded thereon. I think it is of the 
greatest importance, that proper care be taken to keep these sources of infor¬ 
mation free, disinterested, and unprejudiced; and that notice be taken, even 
in the highest quarters, in all instances when due attention does not appear to 
have l>een paid to them. The various degrees of merit and demerit, the con- 
t rariety of opinions, and the opposite statement of facts, which are to be found 
in these documents, shew, not that we- can learn nothing from them, but thal: 
they require great discrimination, and cannot be done justice to without atten¬ 
tion and deep study. 

6tk Question. 

1 think this is impracticable at present. To reduce- courts would be to in¬ 
crease busines.s, and to reduce-salaries would be tobring in corruption. 

7.t/i Question. 

With much good in die system, there are, in my opinion, indications of evil, 
progre.ssively increasing evil. Ifthe evil can be cured, the people will doubt¬ 
less become as happy and good as a benevolent government can make them ; 
but if the evil cannot be cured, I conclude that it will go on increasing, and 
the consequence must be, that at last the people will sutler the extremity of 
miseiy and depravity. 

Wi Question. 

1 suppose they would judge from experience. Now, though all prejudice 
must operate in favour of the native, 1 think it unlikely that any body would 
say experience has shewn the native Commissioners and the Darogahs to be 
more upright than the European Judges and Magistrates. But this requires 
further observation. I cannot think an Indian would confide more in an Eu¬ 
ropean than ill a countryman of his own, if their circumstances were the same; 
but, ill this instance, their circumstances are perfectly opposite; Every thing 
combines to make tlie European honest and independent, and the native the 
contrary ; reverse their circumstances, and 1 have no doubt their conduct would 
be reversed. As it is now, the European judicial oflfleer may, I think, be 
jmstly charged with want of ability. 1 mean this; things which relate to the 
ordinary transactions of life can be well understood only by those who are fa¬ 
miliar with concerns of the same sort. A judicial officer in India is able, in 

proportion 
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proportion to his knowledge of the language, maimers, customs, habits, pre- 
indices, and other circumstances of the people. This sort ot knowledge ap- . J — ‘ 

pears to me to be the most essential part of ability; and I think that our Euro- e. strachey,E*q 
peans always have been, and always will be, mainly deficient in it. 

- t , 

\ ^ 9th Question. 

For my opinion of the integrity of the natives, I beg to refer to my answer 
to the IsL^t question. In respect to diligence, I think they arc entirely to be 
trusted. Some part of the administration of justice is now with great success 
carried on by natives exclusively: I mean that which is in the hands ot the 
officers called native Commissioners. But their decisions are subject to revi¬ 
sion by the European Judges; and if it were otherwise, in the present state of 
things, I think the native Commissioners could not be safely trusted. 

lOth Question. 

1 cannot answer this que.stion, nor the twelfth, with any sort of accuracy. 

llth Question. 

Thou«-h I would not, by any means, now recommend the absolute subver¬ 
sion of Lord Cornwallis’s system of police, I certainly think it had a radical 
errottitetn the first. It was intended to be independant of the natural power 
andmfe^ce of the country, and to rest wholly on the Government. This I 
conceive to be essentially Avrong; and as far as I know, the same has been the 
opinion of almost all the judicial officers in Bengal for years past. But if it is 
to be understood that the Bengal -Govemnient have adopted the^principles laid^ 
down in a paper of their Secretary’s, which is printed in the Fifth Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, I cannot help thinking they are in 
a fatal error. In that paper an opinion is maintained, that no system of police 
can be good, which is not founded on espionage. It will be for the authorities 
at home to consider the nature of this Goyendah system, as it is called; to 
observe whether all the good that has been done in the endeavours to put down 
dacoity, has not been owing, in great measure, to the uncommon degree of 
vigilance and activity which has been so laudably exerted by Government and 
its officers, and whether the enormous evils with which it has been attended 
have not been entirely owing to the encouragement given to Goyendahs. 

The question about Goyendahs is not new ; and as it may be supposed that 
the late agitation of the matter had a tendency to increase prejudices, I shall 
avoid all further allusion to recent events, and only add, that 1 made a state¬ 
ment regarding Goyendahs in my report on the Calcutta circuit, at the end 
of 1807, long before the disputes in question arose. To this statement I 
would beg to refer, if any thing more w ere required ot me on this subject . 

I will say, generally, tliat I think the following points essential to the good 
of the police in Bengal. 

That Goyendalis be extirpated, as far as possible ; that all persons whatever 
be made responsible for giving efiicient assistance to the police, according to 
their power and iiiHuence; that the police officers of every description be vigi¬ 
lantly looked after, and that a rigorous responsibility be exacted from them ; 
that the control and siiperintendance of the police officers may have simplicity 
and unity. I mean by this, that every officer may know whom he is to look 
to, and who is to look to him, and that lie may not be subject to clashing 
authorities. 

I will add here, that in Bengal some of the public officers have too much, 
and others too little to do. Perhaps, by a more equal distribution of the la¬ 
bour more work might be done. 

But it is very useless so propose plans in detail, till principles are fixed. For 
instance, if the approved system is to found every thing upon the employment 
of Goyendahs, to what purpose does one suggest that they should be ex¬ 
tirpated ? , 

I3th Question. 

The courts commonly recommend to parties to withdraw’ the suit, and 
to submit it to the decision of arbitrators; and this is frequently done in one 
of two ways : first, under a sort of arbitration bond, by which the parties bind 

[X] themselves 
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Answers to Court's themselves to abide by the award of certain persons; secoiitliy, under a Razee- 
QueriSs. namah (or some such’deed), which sets forth that the parties have agreed to- 

w-.—-- > o-ether, and that the plaintiff has withdrawn the suit. It often happens, that 

E, Strachey, Esq. ^ deed of this nature the parties declare their intention to submit the deci¬ 
sion of their case to punchayet. Then the term punchayet will be taken in the 
limited or in the extensive sense, according- to circumstances. But the ques¬ 
tion seems to point to the punchayet as if it were a regular constituted .tribunal. 
I beg leave to say, that I know nothing of the existence of any such court. 


Hill Street, 18th February 1814. 


(Signed) 


E. STRACHEY. 


Supplement to niy Amwers to the Questions put by the Special Cmnmittee 
relating to the Judicial l^stern in Bengal. 

That great good is done by the judicial system in Bengal, nobody denies, 
Whether there is a preponderance of good or of evil, nobody proposes to 
overset it there. Few men think it ought to be rashly introduced into new 
countries. Great difficulty will, no doubt, occur, as to the places in which it 
has been introduced but a short time. At all events, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider, first, what should be done for the improvement of the judicial system 
in Bengal; secondly, what is to be particularly avoided in introducing any 
judicial system into new countries ; and thirdly, what is to be done in those 
places where the system has been established but a short time. For all these 
questions, it is of consequence to take a view of the abuses which have ac¬ 
tually grown up with the system in Bengal. Experience is better than spe¬ 
culation for discovering its true character. 

By way of some help towards the discussion of this interesting and extensive 
subject, 1 here give extracts from public letters which were written by me in 
Bengal, under the pressure of the abuses themselves (if I may use such a 
phrase). To two of these extracts are annexed the opinions of the Nizarnut 
Adawlut and Government, on the matter referred to. On the other extracts 
I had no opportunity of learning their opinions. 


(Signed) 


E. STRACHEY. 


Extract of a Report on the Calcutta Circuit, in the Year 1807, relating to 

Abuses groicfing out of the System, with the Opinions of the Nizarnut 

Adaiolut and Government thereon. 

The principal offences that are tried by the courts of circuit are dacoities. 
I will venture to affirm, that full half these cases are conspiracies. The 
greatest pains are used, at first, to induce a belief that not a fact respecting 
a robbery has transpired; and after a considerable lapse of time, the pro¬ 
secutor, his informer, and his eye-witnesses, stand forward with a great body 
of proof against a number of individuals. These conspiracies are some¬ 
times founded in truth, and sometimes false, and most frequently they are in 
part true and in part false. The ability with which they are conducted in 
some zillahs is wonderful; so much so, that nothing but the closest attention 
and patience can detect them. I’he natives consider the prosecution of da- 
coits to be a formal art; they do not conceive that they have simply to state 
the truth, but they have to arrange an artificial complicated process, the ob¬ 
ject of which is not to develope the truth, but to convict the accused. In 
consequence of this mode of proceeding, it happens too often that falsehood 
and truth are so mixed that they cannot be distinguished, and the whole falls 
by one part of the story casting discredit on the other ; then the guilty es¬ 
cape. ^ 1 think it is of the highest importance to inquire into the causes why 
truth is so seldom found pure in our courts, and whether it is not possible 
to find some remedy for the evil complained of. Among many other causes, 
there are three which appear to me to demand the attention of the Nizarnut 
Adawlut: first, our rules about oaths ; secondly, the encouragement we give 
to Goyendahs of different sorts ; thirdly, the vast extent to which dacoity 
prevails. 


Such 
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Such is tlie terror of the oath, that «o respectable person will appear hi our 
courts as a witness, if he can help it. My own little experience enables rtie 
to say, that it is common for families, sometimes even whole villages, to fly 
at the apprehension of being named as witnesses. I have often known peo¬ 
ple cry and protest against the injustice of others who have accused them of 
being witnesses to a fact; and they declare that they are innocent of the 
charge, with as much anxiety as if they were accused of felony. Some men 
refuse to swear from conscience, and others from pride. Whatever may be 
the orthodox opinion of the Hindoo theologians, the people at large do cer¬ 
tainly consider that the taking of an oath on the Ganges water is a spiritual 
oftence of the most horrid nature, which consigns them and their families, for 
many generations, to damnation. With respect to tho.se persons who’do not 
make it a point of conscience, it must be admitted that, to appear in one 
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our 


courts as a witness, is in the highest degree disgraceful. In short. 


of 

the 


oath in one of our courts, is a pre 


very fact of a native having taken ail _ 

sumption against the respectability of his character or against the purity of 
his conscience. If any doubt is entertained of the truth of these facts, I 
can only say that I assert them on the grounds of my own experience, and 
of the best information which I have been able to collect from natives as well 
as Europeans. I suppose that the evils are acknowledged to exist to their 
fullest extenUbut that they are considered to be necessary evils. The courts 
have now authority, in certain cases, to exempt persons from sw^earing. This 
is something, but it does not appear to me to be sufficient. If the corporal 
oath, in the form now used, does tend to banish truth from our courts, and 
if it'is liable to the objections I have stated, I know no reason why it should 
not be abolished altogether. The imposition of an oath on a man who be¬ 
lieves that by taking it he brings damnation on himself and his family for 
many generations, appears tome to be a mode of finding out truth not very 
different from torture. 

In my letters from Jessore, I complained to the court of the great evils to 
which the country wa.s exposed by the machinations of Goyendahs. I ap¬ 
prehend that the court must be sufficiently aware of the mischiefs which 
Goyendahs-are able to effect, if they are not properly checked. They know 
that the issue of all proceedings in our courts depends on the depositions of 
TAtlnesses, and they have an easy method of quashing a prosecution. They 
have only to terrify or keep out of the way of the prosecutor and his wit¬ 
ness. For this purpose, they accuse some ot them or their friends of dacohy, 
and immediately get them itnprisoned at a distance. Under pretence ot going 
to the mofussil to apprehend Dacoits, they seize a few more of the prosecutors 
or his witnesses, and plunder them. Most of the remaining witnesses fly the 
country; the few that stay are intimidated, and dare not tell the truth in a 
court of justice. If such wretches as the Goyendahs are protected and en¬ 
couraged by the Magistrate ; if they have contrived to corrupt or to inliini- 
date the Omla. and the police Darogah ; if they are allowed to go into the 
country with officers of the court, and armed men, under their autliority, their 
influence becomes truly formidable. At the Thannahs they have persons to fa- 
Inicate and witness confessions, and to do such other acts as may be re¬ 
quired. Many of the Darogahs are either corrupt or idle, and a Goyendah 
hiinself at their stations with great ease. The village Chowkee- 
dars, . ho at fond at the Thannahs, naturally fall under the influence of the 
Goyeudai. 1 ; they assist him in the mofussil, and he is supposed to protect them 
at the Thannah and at the zillah station. By means of them he implicates in¬ 
nocent persons in dacoities, while his own name does not appear. 1 believe it 
is admitted by all persons of experience, that the depositions ot eye witnesses, 
in C'dses of dacoity, is the worst sort of evidence. 

Such is the opinion of intelligent natives, who, best knowing the manners 
and habits of their owm countrymen, are certainly the best judges of the 
subject. The eye-witnesses are generally Chowkeedars, a sort of people that 
is particularly subject to the influence of Goyendahs. The Chowkeedars are, 
for the most part, either dacoits, or somehow connected with dacoits, or-idle 
dissolute fellows, and it is not difficult for a Goyendah to persuade a person 
of this description to forswear himself. Certainly the evils of the Goyendah 

system 
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. 1 UWW 6 to Court's system do not exi.st in all zillabs in their full extent, but they do in some. 

V. There is not a zillah in this division, where Goyendahs do not appear in 

E. Strachey, Esq shape or other; and 1 think it would be of great advantage to the com- 

’ munity if they could be rooted out. 

(Signed) E. strachey. 


On this part of the report the Nizaraut Adawlut made the following obser¬ 
vations. 


The court concur in ofiinion with the Acting Judge, that charges of dacoity 
are often founded in conspiracy, and supported by talse accusation; but ob¬ 
serve, that the local inquiry directed in Section 18, Regulation IX, 1807, 
may be expected to have a material effect in preventing or ib ieatiog such con¬ 
spiracies in future. The provisions contained in Regulation ll 18'>2 . f>r the 
more effectual punishment of perjury and subornatiosi of perjury, will also, 
it may be hoped, have the same beneficial tendency. 


Without contesting the fact, that the respectable Atahornedan 

as well as Hindoo, still entertain a strong prejudice against otkiisg i j oat h , the 
court are not aware of any provisions tor dis|}e>)sing with it, wltitdj could w ith 
propriety be adopted, in addition to those alvear'v made by the RegidatkuiS. 
The court are further of opinion, that thougii b e oath w ere dispensed vv Ub , 
many of the natives would have nearly the same ohjectior to attend and give 
their evidence in the public courts of judicature. 


The court admit that Goyendahs, spies, and informers, are capable of doing 
great mischiet) if not watched and controlled by the magistrates and their 
police officers. But considering the present imperfect state of the police, the 
little information which the officers maintained by Government possess of the 
characters and conduct of the people resident within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, and the inconsiderable aid which is a(ford<3d to the n u) Ixis res-i* ct, 1>y 
the landholders and farmers and their dependants, the coitri an; of npiruoir, 
that it would not be expedieo: io a'together ih.e description of per¬ 

sons called Goyendahs, wli-i, when v’pilai’.f "v I-punished upoti 
proof of assumption of aathorhy , or any roiacoaduet, artYMsefal iu^tin- 
ments in discovering and upprtlendiiig rcibbers. 


The Government concurred generally in the sentiments expressjcd by the 
Nizainut Adawlut, but took no particular noticr; of tlie matter. 


(Signed) 


E STRACHEY. 


Extract of a Letter to the Nizamut Adauiitt froni the third Judge ;;, ’ the. Mvorshe- 
dabad Circuit, dated htajeakahy, ^i^th June 1808 . 


I trouble the court with this long statement respecting,..., not as a 

soiitaiy instance of a bad Darogah and a bad Foujdary Oiniabd bui as a spe¬ 
cimen of that system of police, which in its abuse eucom'Hge.s all sorts of 
crimes, protects robbers and murderers, and throws every obstacle in the way 
of justice. The court will observe, how much it is the intejest of the corrupt 
police officers to make the business of the courts extensive and complicated 
The profits of the office ot a police Darogah arise chiefly from the number ni 
persons whom he can bring within his gripe. Prosecutors, witnesses, aecuser! 
all supply him with plunder; and the Omiah, where there is more business 
than the Magistrate can do, contrive to bring iforward, or keep back vvbat< 
best suits their purposes. 


How skilfully this work is conducted at Nattore! The lotai uawibev of 
witnesses summoned to the court of circuit this sessions was 3,568 ; of tlsese 
between seventeen and eighteen hundred were actually sent in. The tiiiference 
affords a happy selection for the police Darogahs, for the rich will ufly. hi»h 
for exemption. 

Anotfiei' 

* Ofiicerai of the criminal court. 
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August 


1808. 


Owing to the oppression and extortion of Darogahs^ and some other causes, 
of which there are daily indications in our courts, it is probable that there are 
many dacoities concealed even from the Darogahs. A man whose house has 
been robbed being asked why he did not give information at the thannah,* * * § 
commonlj/' makes an answer like this : “ I am a poor man, all iny property 
" was taken, my wife was burnt; 1 was in great distress, I could not attend 
to any thing. Besides, if 1 had reported, the Darogah would have come to 
make a soumthall,t and I could not bear the expense.” That a man is 
obliged to pay for having his house robbed, seems to be considered as a thing 
of course. The Darogahs often evince a great degree of activity in catching 
tliese poor sufferers. This prosecution in the mofussil,J and the tedious at¬ 
tendance at the Foujdary and the court of circuit, together with the terrors of 
the gunga jul,§ and the vengeance of the dacoits, present a very formidable 
train of misery for the anticipation of a man who has been robbed. He justly 
considers the robbery as only the beginning of his misfortunes, and it is no. 
wonder he is reluctant to give information. Besides, tlie individual robbed is 
not the only sufferer.; the other villagers must often bear their share of the 
subsequent grievances. Hence combinations to conceal dacoities. 

The release of professed dacoits at the thannah, at the court of the Magis¬ 
trates, and at the court of circuit, is perhaps the most serious of all the causes 
of concealment. Indeed, the mischief occasioned by a few cases of this kind 
is incalculably great in various ways, and the higher the authority from which 
the critninal escapes the greater the evil. Dacoits are often taken to the 
dhannah only because of their notoriety, and there is reason to believe tliat 
many who can pay well are released there. 1 believe, too, that charges of 
dacoity are occasionally .changed at the thannah into trifling cases : a new 
.arzee|| is given, the affair is compromised, and the prisoners are released, or 
-the case is entir^y suppressed. The release of dacoits by the Magistrate or 
4he court of circuit can never take place, but from inattention or from difficulty 
,of conviction. I hope it does not often happen; but that it does happen 
-sometimes is certain. 

* (Signed) E. STRACHEY. 
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.Extract of a Report on the Moorshedahad Circuit, in 1808, relating to Abuses 
groioing out of the 'System, with the Opinions of the Nizamut Adawlut and 
Government. 

There are obstacles to the suppression of dacoity, originating in the Regu- 
datious and in the nature and practice of our courts, and the state of things 
which has resulted from them. How many dacoits, and amongst them, noto¬ 
rious sirdars, are imprisoned, till they give security, without a single offence 
being proved against them ? This is one very plain and striking mark of the 
impotence of the way we take to prevent crimes and to bring criminals to 
punishment. The regularity of our forms, and the supposed impossibility of 
convicting an accused person but by the evidence of eye-witnesses, the bad¬ 
ness of our police, the great extent of dacoity, the difficulty of apprehending 
and convicting dacoits, the fear of the depredations of the dacoits, in the first 
instance, and of their vengeance afterwards, all these things have contributed 
to raise up thousands of Goyendahs ; wretches whose nominal business is that 
of spies and informers, but who are actually employed in conspiracy, subor¬ 
nation of perjury, and perjury. It is not to false cases that these men are con¬ 
fined. An opinion generally prevails in the country, that the assistance of 
an able Goyendahis necessary to the apprehension and conviction of dacoits : 
hence they are very commonly, and in cases of dacoity almost universally em- 

[Y] ployed; 

* The Darogah’s police station. 

f Local inquiry. 

The interior. 

§ Ganges water on which witnesses and .prosecutors are sworn. 

II Petition of complaint. 
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to Courfs ployed ; and whenever they are employed, they do not scruple to supply what- 
Qaeties. they consider to be defects in the evidence by some labncatiou ot then 

own, which they support with perjury, having previously tutored people to 
E. sirachey, Esq. Untfelunately, among the great body ot the people there are tew 

who have any scruple to swear they have seen in the detail those events which 
thev only believe generally to be true. It w'e consider the vast number o 
suits, civil and criminal, that are brought to trial every year, and the yeiy 
large proportion of the population that is actually subjected to legdl process, 
and of course brought into contact with Goyendahs, it will no J^^rdie u 
matter of surprise that perjuiy should so prevail. We must not atfiibiite this 
to the naturally vicious propensities of the people, but to the certain operation 
of instithtions framed and continued without due regard to the nature and cu- 
cumstances of the people. With much good there were m our system, the 
seeds of many evils; these, instead ot being removed as fest as they appealed, 
have been allowed to take deep root, and they still flourish most vigorously^ 
That robbeiy and fraud did exist in the country before, I do not deny; but 
instead of destroying, we have consolidated and cherished them. 

In order to assist in discovering the degree of Inconvenience suffered by the 
population of the country from our police establishments and our criminal 
courts, and to form, with other considerations, some criterion for judging ot 
the aggregate good or harm resulting from them, I have collected at tour of 
the zillahs in this division the following statements; fn*st, ot the number o 
criminal cases registered since the institution of the thannahs; and secondly, 
of the number of persons accused, prosecutors and witnesses, who have at¬ 
tended at the court of the Magistrate within one year. 

Number of Criminal Cases before the Magistrates and the Police Darog^ks, 
Jii' 07 /i 1793 to 1808j ifi Jouv ^illcihs. 

Purneah.. 

Diriagepore ...... 

Rajelhye...... . lgQ>830 

Total....... 39.3,870 



Numbers of Prosecutors, Witnesses, and Accused, who atteruM at the Courts 
ISumoers Magistrates in the Year 1807-8, at four %iUxihs. 

Prosecutors arid rn *. i 

WiiBesses. Accused. 

p,.„ieah .. 7,112 3,732 10,844 

Furneati . • , g 2^^ 

iiST 4;o« 2 64o 6,6oa 

‘^"cTye >o;3« 

26,772 15,590 42,362 

The court will observe, that these numbers are not the result of any yaia 
speculation; the names of these 42,362 person^ and of the parties in tliese 
393 878 criminal cases, are all upon record. Ihe number ot persons in a- 
tendance at the Fouidary is probably nearly the same, one year with another , 
Jwore il m^: be rickoLdShat inlifteen years 635,430* persons attended at 
these four zillali courts on account of criiuiiiiil prosecutious. 

But as the cases settled at the thannahs are, in great poipm-tion, more nu¬ 
merous than those which are settled at the stidder stations, it is plain that the 
number 635 430 expresses but a small part ot those who have been concerned 
L mrtiefor .ZiSs afthe four rillalk in the last fifteen years, 1 teg the 
Court to consider, svhether, with reference to the 

notmlatiou of the country^ it is not likely that m the last lilteen years indivi 
^uals at least equal in number to the whole of the inhabitants, have been con¬ 
cerned in criminal cases, as parties or witnesses ; and whether it is 


* 42,362+15=635,430 
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tliat the number of persons charged with criminal offences in Bengal, during Answor$ to Court’s 
the same time, must amount to several millions. To the above statements it Queries, 
would be curious to add another, shewing how many individuals have been 
concerned in civil suits, within the same time. The population of Dinagepore 
was stated, in a report of the Collector, six or seven years ago (I don’t know 
on what ground), at 600,000 ;* and, at this rate, the population of these four 
zillahs together cannot, I think, be reckoned at more than 2,000,000 or 
2,500,000. Of these numbers a certain proportion must from ag e, sex, in¬ 
firmity, or other circumstances, be necessarily excluded from all concern in 
criminal prosecutions, whethechsparties or witnesses. Deducting for these, and 
reckoning the average viumber of persons likely to be concerned in each case, 
the numbers who come in contact with our criminal courts will be found mon¬ 
strously great, in proportion to the population. Then, if we consider the vast 
extent of dacoity, the number of persons convicted of crimes and the number 
confined for security, the number that escape conviction and the number that 
avoid apprehension, we cannot, I think, but admit that the tendency of our 
system is to generate crimes. From tlie escape of offenders and the multiplica¬ 
tion of law proceedings are generated dacoity and perjury. These things get 
worse and worse; then severe laws ai'e made, and things become worse ; the 
laws are made more severe, and things are still worse ; and if sufficient pains 
are not taken to understand the evil before the remedy is applied, what cure is 
to be expected ? So thoroughly is the great body of the pepple infected with 
the vice which has been engendered by the contagion of our system, that in all 
disputes between great Zemindars, whether of-contested property or quarrels 
arising on their estates, the decision of a case in our.courts is a mere party 
question. For the most part, all the witnesses on both sides are perjured, and 
the principals are guilty of conspiracy and subornation of perjury. 

On this part of the report the remarks of the Nizamut Aclawlut were as follow. 

" Neither the regularity of established forms, nor the rules of evidence, as now 
“ modified, appear to the court to have any improper operation in preventing 
“ criminals from being brought io punishment. The forms in criminal prd- 
“ ceedings, particularly, are, in the opinion.of the court, as sirnple as possible; 

” and with respect to evidence in .cases of gaiig-robhery, the court are not 
aware that any kind or degree of credible evidence is, under the existing Re- 
" ^Illations, excluded from having due weight in the scales, whether against or 
“ in favour of the party accused. 

“ Whatever may be the evils attending the employment of Goyendahs or 
” professed informers, the coiurt have no reason to believe that any innocent 
“ persons have, through their means, been convicted and punished as dacoits. 

The assistance of an able Goyendah. is often of great use towards the appt e- 
" hensiou and conviction of the really guilty; and if employed with proper 
" caution, that description of persons may be made very powerful instruments 
“ towards the detection,and seizure of robbers. 

In regard to the third judg'c’s supposition, that the employment of Goyen- 
dabs is a chief cause of the great prevalence of perjury, the court observe, 
that admitting the testimony of persons of this class to be at all times suspi- 
“ cious, that it ought to be received with more than common caution, and that 
"perjury and subornation may, in many case.s, be traced to them, Mr. 

" Strachey’s general inference will still be inadmissible, since it is well known 
" that there is a district in the province of Bengal (Chittagong), in which both 
" Dacoits and Goyendahs are comparatively seldom heard of, but in which the 
"crimes of malicious conspiracy, perjury, and subornation, have nevertheless 
" long prevailed in an excessive degree. The primary cause of the great and 
general prevalence of perjury in the province of Bengal, is rather to be 
sought for in the spirit of litigation and insensibility to the solemn obliga¬ 
tions of an oatlr, which from time immemorial have degraded the character of 
its inhabitants. 

" The Nizamut Adawlut are unable to give any decided opinion, in regard 
" to the conclusion drawn by the third ^udge from the statement exhibited 

■ by 

* Should be 666,666, I. believe; but the population is now not less than^^ouble what I have 
here stated. The original.estimate was probably erroneous; accordingly, allowances should be 
. made in my results. 


cr 

cr 
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* “ by him of the number of persons who- have attended the courts of the Magis- 
“ trates within the period ofayear^, as they are not informed upon what do- 
“ cuments it has been founded. But the court observe, that if that state- 


“ meat has been prepared from a reference to monthly registers, reports^ or 
“^calendars only/ great error may have crept into the calculation, from sup- 
posing that all have attended whose names appear therein. Moreover it may 
frequently happen, that persons summoned to attend the courts as witnesses 
are not ultimately made to attend; and at any rate, in assuming the third 
“ Judge’s statement as a datum, great allowance is to bo made lor repeated 
“ attendance of the same persons, particularly a certain class of litigants, who 
“ may be said to spend their lives in attendance about the courts.” 

The remarks of the Govenunent on the same part of the Report were as 
follow. 

_ . ■ .ft 

"The Governor General in Council considers the remarks of the Nizamut 
" x\da\vlut, for the most part, a sullicient reply to the observations contaiaed in 
" this paragraph. Whatever may be the disposition of the people to litigation, 
" it does not follow, as supposed by Mr. Strachey, that the tendency of our 
" system is to generate crimes. 

" To establish .such a position, it wmuld be necessai’y to shew that public 
" offences are more frequent at present than heretofoi*e ; an opinion whicli will 
" scarcely be maintained by any person who has informed himself of the former 
" prevalence of crimes, either in the Upper or Lower Provinces, under the late 
“ native Governments, or of the murders, robberies, and every species of public 
" offence, daily committed in the territories of the existing Asiatic powers.” 


J. D. ERSKINE, ESQ. 


J. D, Erskine, Esq, 


(Question 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system of jadicial athninistra- 
tion establislied in Bengal, and the 
provinces depending on it ? 


Answer. 

I have a fav;onra.ble o|;>inion of tlie 
system of judicial ad niinistration esta- 
blished by the British Govermnent in 
Bengal- The judicial liuictions of 
the Governhient have been separated 
from the legislative and executive au¬ 
thorities. The people have a free and easy access to justice and redi'ess, and 
the courts are regulated by prescribed forms, essential to the due adininistra- 
tion of the laAvs. Nor am I aware of any material objection to the constitution 
of the diderent courts of judicature. Tire European Judges are jilaced upon a 
liberal and independant fooling, and a salutary control is maintained over the 
practice and proceedings of the inferior courts, by the establishment of courts 
vested with superior jurisdiction. I have no doubt as to the fitness of a system 
founded upon these principles. 

AVith respect to the efficiency of tlie system it is very evident. Upon a refe¬ 
rence to the state of the business in the different courts, that generally the es¬ 
tablishments are inadequate to get through the duty with a proper degree of 

di.spatch 

* Tt was not so niade, but as follows. I found that every Nazir had a book, in which he entered 
different matters relating to his business. In this hook was a column, containing the names of pro¬ 
secutors and witnesses who actually attended : from this (for the criminal part only) the numbers 
of my statement were e.xtracted. I am not aware that tliere is any material error here. As for the 
first statement (which is not noticed by the Nizamut Adawlut or Government), it is certainly not 
so accurate. It was formed thus. All cases which come before the Darog^s are numbered in 
order, and it is the same at the Court of the Magistrate. There is a regular register of .these cases 
at every court and at every thannah. Fjrom tha numbers in these registers my first statement was 
made. The inaccuracy (which I did not think of when I wrote my report) is this. Some of the 
Darogah’s numbered cases are not, properly speaking, criminal cases: some allowances (say a re ^ 
duction of one-tenth) may be made on this aopount.- But there is no doubt that a great number ot 
criminal cases go to the thannahs, which the Darogalis do not report to the Magistrate, and I am 
satisfied that, on the whole, the numbers given are considerably within the truth. Of course, thi.s 
sort of calculation'does not jpretend to niiy great accuracy. 


(Signed) 


E. STRACHEY. 
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rusiineut is to be apprebetided to thedueadmiuistration of justice. ‘But unle.ss 

tiu* work which is actually done can be shewn to be superfluous, I see np other ~rr— 

remedy for the evil than an extension of the system, by mpltiplying the judicial *»• i>-^wfemc, ii*q. 

officer! If the judges are unskilful in the execution of their duty, this is an 

imperfection inherent in the system ; and if the people are litigious, we must 

submit to the evil, though it may give us much trouble to satisfy their demands 

for jugtice. 

The extension of our teriitori.al possessions' must have added very consider¬ 
ably to the labour of the superior courts, both civil and criniirial; and it may 
be <d)served, that in couritnes of recent acquisition, the duties of the civil de- 
partihent invariably increase, as the people gradually become acquainted with 
our laws and familiar with our courts of •justice. 

Some ausmentation to the judicial business may have beei# created by 
improveimmts introduced into tlie system. I particdlarly allude to special ap¬ 
peals and other expedients which have been adopted for the purpose of recti- 

tying mi#akes or correctiiig- erroiieous judg in cases where segular ap- 

{4a^areno||idmissable, ; ! ^ 

But it is in the criminai. courts where the pressure of business is felt most 
se verelv. So long as the policq remains in its present state of inefficieticy, and 
the nnraber of crimes commifted continue imdiminished, no relief to the 

labours of this department can be expected to take place. 

Until the system shall have been fully carried into execution, it is impossible 
to iudge accurately of Its effects. Much of the good it contains must neces- 
.S 3 ,]fily be by the stele of tli6 estiiblishnvfints. 

Our code of civil laws and requires revision and amendment. 

In some respeefe it is, I think, very imperfect. The people see the uncer- 
taihtv 6f the law and the want ©f uniformity m all our decisions: bence no 
suitor if he can siistaih the expense, ever thinks of stopping, short^until he 
has takeh his chance in every court of appeal, and gone through all the stages 
of’litigation. Our courts of justice are not likely to pay muck respect to pre-. 
cedents but if the laws are clear and simple, they vyill furnish a sufiicient guide 
to the «Judges for the decision of every caiise-upoii its own merits. 

We have prelerved to the natives of India their own laws, in cases relat- 
kio- to succession, inheritance, marriage, caste, and other rehmous usages 
and histitutions ; but,|iv matters of the Judges are regulated m their 

decisions by the general maxims of |u 

With the exception of the rules connected with the settlement of the land 
revenue, our own legislative eimctments, are few. Some rules have been passed 
regarding the interest of money' the attestation of bonds, and the redemption 
of mortgages ; but„our system of revenue has brought with it a tram of laws 
and regulations, very materially afiecting the^condition of the landhq ders, and 
tlie great body of the people connected with the cultivation of the soil. 

I hope I shall not be deemed presumptuous in expressing an unfavourable 
opinion of the of the land revenue in perpetuity. I must contess 

tliat. to my judgment, it does not appear to be founded on principles ot sound 
policy. The British Ubverniuent has voluntarily relinquished the power ot 
aiignientiug those resources, upon wliich alone its existence must depend; and 
that, too, in a country where, without unforeseen events, the gradual increase 
of prosperity and population must necessarily occasion a proportionate increase 
in the WpenditurC of every branch of the public service The permanent 
settlement may, therefore, become the cause of senous embarrassment to the 
Goveninient, and may even prove no boon to the people, should its eflects be 
ever felt by them in a clefective, because cheap, system of internal adminis¬ 
tration. If it be urged, that other sources of revenue arc still open to the 
Government, tliis argument will, I think, be fouud fallacious. The pimple 
state of Indian society furnishes few profitable objects for taxation, and 
vations of that nature are peculiarly repugnant to the opimcms and prejudices 

of the people. The late failure of the house-tax has sufficiently proved this 

fact Ou that occasion I was present at Benare.s, and w itnessed the alarming 
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twmto CouBfs and serious discontent created by the attempt to carry that measure into effect, 
, gueriea. , I do believe tha;t, at no former period, was the public tranquillity ever placed 
J bTXZTZl ^ imminent danger. The details of that exteordinaiT pro- 

' ■ ' ceeding are, ho doubt, in the posBession of the Court of Directors; but I can¬ 

not omit quoting the following- passage from the petition of the people, If 
" the tax be imposed, what with providing the means of paying it on the one 
“ hand, and what with the apprehension of future innovation, from the inter- 
" ferenceof Government on the other, such general distrust will be excited> 
" that there will be no longer anjr reliance on the security of property.” This 
was the universal sentiment which prevailed throughout the country, and 
which induced all ranks and classes of the community to combine in opposing 
the introduction of the tax, with the most determined resolution, until Go¬ 
vernment was ultimately compelled to relinquish the contest and abandon the 
measure as impracticable. The natives of India, like the subjects of every 
despotic GdVernment, consider custom as the barrier against oppression ; and 
if we would govern them ini peace and tranquillity, we must beware of rash in¬ 
novations, and conduct all our plans of improvement in a spirit of respect and 
attention to'their ancient usages and established customs. 

The permanent settlement- has involved .other important <fensiderations. 
The land-tax, under the native Government, was regulated agreeably to a 
fixed proportion, calculated upon a valuation of the actual produce, and the 
amount was accordingly ascertained by an annual assessment. In’adjustino' 
the tax under the permanent settlement, the same proportion of the tax to 
the produce was, in the first instance, adopted by the British Government: 
but instead of the assessment being renewed annually, the amount thus fixed 
upon each village was declared unalterable, without regard either to the ex¬ 
tent of the land or the future variations which might take place in the state 
of the cultivation. The original basis of the tax has been thus relinquished. 
The assessments no longer proportioned to the produce; it is fixed upon 
the land in perpetuity, without containing any principle of equality whatever. 

, So great a change in the principle of assessing a tax of such magnitude 
could not fail to produce a material change in the state of landed property, 
■Those villages which, at the period of the settlement,, comprised the greatest 
extent of waste land, are now the most valuable; and there is, consequently, 
no uniformity whatever in the value of landed property, throughout any of 
the provinces into which the permanent settlement has been introduced. 

Claims to remission of revenue, on account of drought, inundation, and 
other calamities of season, were abolished, in the expectation that the land¬ 
holders would find a compensation for such losses, in the profits arising from 
the increased cultivation of waste lands. But many landholders possessed no 
waste lands, and others wanted funds for the cultivation of those they did 

I jossess. At the same time, the British Go v ernment adopted the plan of selling 
ands by public auction, for the recovery of arrears of revenue due from the 
proprietors ; and by the indiscriminate rigour with which this measure has 
been carried into execution, so great and lamentable a change hastaken place 
in the property and occupancy of the land, that in some districts scarcely an 
old Zemindar is to be found ill possession of his hereditary village. 

The permanency of the assessment has likewise occasioned the interference. 

on the part of Government, in the division of landed property. This mea¬ 
sure has been deemed necessary for the Security of the public revenue 
against disproportionate allotments by the proprietors. The separation of 
the smallest share is, consequently, attended with as much trouble and ex¬ 
pense as a new assessment of the whole village, and from the clashing in¬ 
terests of the different parties concerned, so many difficulties are continually 
in terposed, that sometimes a delay of years takes place before a division can 
be finally accomplished. 

The protection of the several classes of landholders, tenants. Ryots, and 
other occupants of the soil, in the enjoyment of their respective rights and 
privileges, has always formed one of the professed objects of the British Go¬ 
vernment. Our system of laws, however, stiU remains extremely defeetive 
in that respect, and very little attention has hitherto been paid to the nature 
of the tenures of land peculiar to the ditierent parts of the country. 

Our 
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Our Revenue Regulations are also inapplicable to the state of landed pro- * 

perty, as it subsists in a great portion of our recently acquu'ed prwsessions. , ^ ‘ , 

Hey are founded upon an erroneous assumption, that each village is held bj j q 
a single Zemindar, or proprietor, and his subordinate leaseholders. But this 
species of tenure is limited ; the proprietors of a village usually consist of a 
numerous class of Sharers, holding separate possession of their respective 
shares, and contributing proportionably to the amount of the revenue as¬ 
sessed upon the whole village. I cannot here enter into any detail upon this 
aubiect; but it may be proper to observe, that the principal defect oi onr 
system consists in the w'ant of rules for regulating the collection of the public 
revenue, and for defining the nature of the responsibility of each sharer res¬ 
pectively. The sale of lands for arrears being a meamire of our own intro 
duction, it becomes particularly incumbent on the Briti.sh Government to 
render the rales for that pm’pose clear and explicit, so that each iiidividual, 
who is likely to suffer in his property by their operation, may be fully aware 
of his predicanient, and be enabled, if possible, to avert the occurrence ot 
so great a calamity. At present, no regularity whatever is observed by the 
officers of Government in the collection of the revenue from the ditlerent 
sharers of a village. In the event of any individual sharer tailing in arreaiv 
the amount is recovered by the seizure and sale of the property of all the 
sharers indiscriminately. But the case becomes peculiarly hapli and cruel 

when the whole village happens to be sold by public auction, and tlie uerean 

tarv rio-hts and privileges of a multitude of sharers a-e at once swept away 
without distinction. Such proceedings are to be dfeprecafed> not only as op* 
pressive and uniust, but as being also, in a high degree, impolitic. Ihe 
villa'res in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces are all possessed by a race 
of warlike and high*spirited Zemindars. When one of these villages hap¬ 
pens to be put up to sale, the difficulty of obtaining possession deters plh'i 
cha.sers from readily coming foiward, and it, is usually bought fm a trine by 
some wealthy speculator, well acquainted with the support our Governnietit 
is bound to afford him. Immediately to expel all the unfortunate sharers Irom 
the occupancy of their landSi VVoiild be hardly practicable; but even if sUch a 
violent measure were resorted to by means of military force, still it could not 
be effected without a previous struggle, and without placing the purchaser 
in a precarious situation as to the future security ot his tenure. M the pur¬ 
chaser, therefore, is not compelled by actual necessity, motives ot seit-mte- 
rest as well as personal safety invariably induce liiin to leave the Zemiunais 
in the possession of their lands, and to content himsell with receiving tiom 
them ^me increase of rent, which tliey coiitirtne to pay with much reluctance, 
under the terror of the B^tish power. This state of things exists to a great 
extent throughout the whole,of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and is 
dailv gaining^ground as villages continue to be sold. Under such a system, 
how^ is it possible that the people should be attached to our Oovernment, or 
feel any interest in its support? Is it not'■natural that they should rather 
desire our extirpation, and. be ready to seize every opportunity ot shaking oft 
our authority, and of freeing themselves from their present state ot degrada¬ 
tion, as Ryots, to resume their former dignity as Zemindars :* 

Before quitting tlfo subject of the sale of lauds, I nuist be^ leave to notice a 
case which I think a very hard one. If any person has a claiiii pending in a 
court of justice, either for the vvhole or the portion of a village, and betoio 
the suit comes to a decision, the person in possession should fall in anear of 
revenue, so that the village is sold by avictioii under the priority of title 
assumed by Govenntient, the claim is lost, and the unfortunate claimant is left 
without redress, probably after having incurred a heavy expense lu supporting 
the prosecution. 

The Re '-ulation authorizing the Zemindars to distrain the crops and other 
personal property of their Ryots, for arrears of revenue, has been very gene¬ 
rally obiected to, on account of the gross abuse to which it was liable. The 
grievance, however, was not so much in the operation of the Regulation it¬ 
self as in the inadequate means of of redress afforded to the Ryots under a 
wrongful attachment of his property; no^ other remedy being open to him, 
but that of insfitutiug a regular suit involving much delay and heavy expense. 

1 heiieve some araendraents have been introduced to remove this detect, by a 
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wers to Court’s recent Regulation passed since 1 left India. 1 hope the remedy is efiectual. 
Queries^ the grievance was great. In the Ceded and Conc|uered Provinces, 1 do not 

'”'7 , think the practice of distraint is so frequently resorted to as in Bengal; it 

J. D. Erskine, Esq. however, to be gradually becoming more prevalent, as llie {teo^ie gain 

a knowledge of onr laws. In cases of disputed boundaries, I have often seen 
that one party distrained the crops of tlte Ryots, after the other party had 
received the rents. ‘ 

It appears to me, also, that the Regulation regarding the limitation of date.s, 
inactions for real property, is very little applicable to the circumstances of 
some parts of our territories. To attempt the redress of wrongs committed 
more than half a century before the existence of our Government, in a country 
where all titles were determined by the sword, is surely as absurd as it is 
impracticable: it cannot possibly produce any good, but may be the source of 
much evil and great injustice. I should imagine, that the grievances of 6ur 
own times inight furnish sufficient employment for our courts of justice, with¬ 
out inviting the people to revive their antiquated feuds and dissentions. 

I must beg leave to add, that the rigid and unbending principles of our sys¬ 
tem, which consider all opposition to positive law as equally culpable, are but 
ill suited to the ideas of a people unaccustomed to habits of regular obedience. 
Considerations of humanity and policy should, therefore, induce the Govern¬ 
ment to conduct all’its proceedings in a spirit of lenity and forbearance, on the 
introduction of our laws and institutions into those countries whicli may have 
recently been placed under the British authority. 


2f/ Question. 

Do you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, 
either in whole or in part, be with ad¬ 
vantage substituted for the system, or 
any part of the system, introduced by 
the British Government ? 


Answer. 

1 am not acquainted with any an¬ 
cient Hindoo institutions, which I think 
could be substituted with advantage 
for any part of the British judicial 
system. But 1 must confess that my 
knowledge of the ancient customs of 
the Hindoos is extremely limited. 

To all the courts of justice are attached Pundits, or Hindoo law-officers, who 
expound the Hindoo law on all points of a civil nature which may be referred 
to them by the J udges. 

The British Government has adopted the Mahornmedan code as tlie basis pf 
the existing system of criminal law: but I see no objection to the general ap¬ 
plication of this system to Hindoos as well as Mahmnraedans, under the modi¬ 
fications which have been introduced into it by the British Government, and by 
which such parts of it as are either repugnant to the principles, or inadequate to 
the ends of public justice, have been altered and amended. 


3d Question. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet existing of ancient Hindoo 
judicial institutions in Bengal, particu¬ 
larly the system of village courts and 
decision by punchayet? 


Answer. 

The ojily Hindoo institution of which 
1 have any knowledge, is the punch or 
punchayet, which, I fancy, pi’evails 
over the greater part of India. This 
institution is a court or council, com¬ 
posed of persons chosen exclusively 
from any particular caste or profession. It is of two descriptions; one is 
formed of the most respectable persons of the caste, resident in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and is assenibletl for the purpose of taking into consideration the conduct 
of any individual of the caste, in any case relating to religious usage, or for 
deliberating upon matters of any description affecting the general interests of 
the caste or profession at large ; the other is assembled at the instance of any 
two members of the caste, wishing to submit any niatter in dispute between 
them.s€lves to the decision of a punchayet of their brethren. In the former 
case, I am not certain whether there is any particular form of election observed; 
but in the latter, no person attends excepting those specially invited to be 
members by one of the parties concerned, and each party is at the expense of 
maintaining the members whorn he may have summoned during the sitting of 
the punchayet-, The court is superintended by a president, called the rnehto, 
who questions the parties, e.xamines the \vitnes.ses, and delivers the collective 
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opinion of the court. No record is made of the proceedings ; but 1 believe in Aniwerstd Court 


deeisione regarding- lands, or other real property, the decree is sometimes com 
mlfcted to writing. This latter form of the punchayet is, m fact, a court of 
arbitration, to which the parties voluntarily resort, and which takes no measures 
to give effect to its deekioxis, should either of the parties decline to abide by it. 
When the general interests of the caste require a meeting of the punchayet, the 
authority of that court is absolute, and its commands are received by every 
raernber vifith implicit obedience. A very extraordinary instance of this nature 
took place iu Benares, on the occasion of the house-tax, before noticed. Be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty thousand of the inhabitants of that city, consisting of 
all ranks and descriptions, relinquished their occupations, abandoned their 
dwellings, and assembled in the open fields. Instead of appearing like a 
tumultui^us and disorderly mob, this vast multitude came forth in a state of 
perfect organization: each caste, trade, and profession, occupied a distinct 
spot of ground, and was regulated in all its acts by the orders of its own puri- 
chayet, who invariably punished all instances of misconduct or disobedience 
on the’part ofaiiyof its members. This state of things continued for more 
than a month:; and whilst the authority of the British Government was, m a 
manner, suspended, the influence of the punchayet was sufficient to maintain 
the greatest order and tranquillity. Although the punchayet may be a power¬ 
ful engine in the hands of the people themselves, yet I do not see in what man¬ 
ner it can be made subservient to the purposes of Govenmieut. It is a mere 
temporary institution, beginning and ending with the occasion. It is the 
tribunal for regulating the affairs of the caste^ where our laws cannot interfere ; 
and its jurisdiction cannot be extended, without entirely changing its character. 
Nor do I see any use in interfering with the punchayet, in its capacity as a 
court of arbitration. The general opprobrium attached to any party who may 
disregard its opinion, gives sufficient force to its awsird, without the interpor- 
sition of Government, which might lead to abuse, if it did not operate as an 
entire check to the institution itself. It may be nece-ssary to add, that the 
punchayet takes no cognizance of any matter, except between persons of the 
same caste or profession Its jurisdiction is exclusively confined to members 
of its own dftssQf’ the community. 1 know of no institution which can properly 
be termed a village eonwhich assembles at prescribed periods, for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing and deeidihgm|M^ elaims preferred to it, and which exercises 
any degree off general authority in ttw? village. 

Question 4:th. 


J.D.Erstoe.Esq. 


If the system introdueed by the 
British Government! is, in your opi¬ 
nion, to be preferred, do you conceive 
it to be susceptible of any meliora¬ 
tions that would accelerate the deci¬ 
sion of causes, would render (he ac¬ 
cess of the natives to justice more 
easy, would simplify the proceedings, 
and abridge the expense of .suitors; 
and, in general, what in your opinion 
are the best means of remedying any 
existing defects in the system ? 


Answer. 

I tliiak our syst£n«. of judicial admi¬ 
nistration is susceptible of iitqirQve- 
ment, The establishment should be 
made adeqi.\ate to the performance of 
the duty. To speculate upon modes of 
checking litigation is useless: com¬ 
plaints can be reduced in number only 
by removing the cause of grievance. 
By an efficient administration of jus¬ 
tice, the people must be made to feel 
it their interest to act witli good faith 
towards each other. 


Reo-arding the expenses of suitors> I am of opinion that it should be re¬ 
duced** To restrain litigation by imposing expense, is in fact to encourage 
injustice and oppie.ssion by rendering redress inaccessible. The law charges 
are felt with peculiar severity by the Ryots> and other poorer classes of the 
community. 1 see no good reason why any part of the costs should be paid in 
advance : let no charge whatever be defrayed until the cause shall have been 
decided This seems to me to be the only plan bkely to afford relief to indi¬ 
gent suitors, and to enable the poor to contend on a footing of greater equality 
with the rich. However much the expenses may be abridged, the present rule 
must still operate upon the partial principle of excluding those from justice 
who are unable to advance the charges. 


With respect to the established forms of receiving, trying, and decidin 
suits, I do not think that they admit of being rendered more simple. 

, [2 A] 
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Probably a further limitation of appeals might be effected,, but the mere 
saving of trouble should not be placed in competition with the end of substan¬ 
tial justice. It is desirable, I think, that the rules regarding the admission of 
special appeals should be rendered more clear and precise. A good deal of 
unnecessary labour is produced, owing to the unskilfulness of the Judges in 
the practical use of these rules. 

In the criminal department, I am not aware that the labour can ^be mate¬ 
rially diminished. In certain cases the Magistrate might, instead of commit¬ 
ting the prisoners to take their trial before the court of circuit, be authorized 
to try the prisoners, and to pass sentence, subject to the revision and confirma¬ 
tion of the court of circuit collectively: thus trials would be more speedily 
brought on, and witnesses would be saved tlie trouble of a second attendance. 
There are, in my opinion, strong objections to the measure of vesting the 
Magistrate with any extensive powers of passing final judgment. 

Rut after trying every expedient, consistently with the due administration 
of justice,-to reduce the business in quantity, I fancy we must, at last, resort 
to the measure of providing more judicial officers to perform the labour. 

I do not think that any effectual assistance can be obtained from the Euro¬ 
pean oilicers employed in other branches of the service. The Collectors in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces can have little time to spare from their im¬ 
portant avocations, though probably the Collectors in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal may have more leisure. By their situations, the Collectors are dis- 
<(ualified from the exercise of judicial functions, at least in ail cases to which 
Government is a party; but in aid of the Magistrates, 1 think their services 
might be found very useful. I would therefore propose, that they sliould be 
appointed Assistant Magistrates. , 

I am of opinion, that more native judicial officers should be employed, and 
that their jurisdiction should be extended. Natives may be found not defi¬ 
cient in ability. They generally possess talents for business ; and if their si¬ 
tuations were rendered more respectable by competent salaries, I think they 
would prove not wanting in point of integrity. Nothing can be worse than 
the present system under which the native Commissionei-s or Moonsifisare em¬ 
ployed. They receive no sal^iries, but are expected to maintain themselves 
and their establishments out of the institution fee paid by their suitors. They 
are sent into remote parts of the country; and it is not surprising- if, from the 
small and precarious nature of their emoluments, they should sometimes be 
tetnpted to abuse the powers with which they are entrusted. Instances of very 
gross abuse are not common; but they would be still less frequent, if the 
Commissioners were placed upon a more liberal and respectable footing. I 
should think that, if the institution fee were carried to the credit of Govern¬ 
ment, competent salaries to the Commissioners might be afforded, without 
incurring any very considerable expense. 




Question 5th. 

What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British system ? 


Answer. 

I have little to say on these sub¬ 
jects, in addition to the observations 
which I have already made, in my 
answer to the first question. 

One advantage of the British system of government consists in the steadi¬ 
ness and uniformity of its operation. The people, also, derive much security 
ill their persons and property, from the executive authority of the Government 
and all its officers being rendered amenable to the existing laws. 

Our judicial system contains a principle of equality, rather obnoxious to 
the feelings of the higher classes of the people ; but in a country only recently 
emancipated from arbitrary authority, this must be the effect of any system 
which is calculated to protect the weak against the oppression of the strong. 

In conducting the government of the country, and in exercising judicial 
functions, it is some disadvantage to us that we are foreigners, and can never 
acquire a very intimate knowlege of the hThhits, manners, and modes of think¬ 
ing peculiar to, the natives of India. 


Question 
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Question 6th. 

If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole or 
in its chief parts, could the expense of 
it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts, or the scale ot 
establishment, particularly in native 
servants and their allowances for those 
courts ? 


Question llh. 

Considering the system prospec¬ 
tively, what do you concehe its pro¬ 
gressive operation likely to be upon 
the state and opinions of the people? 


Answers to Court’s 
Queries. 


Jtnswer. 

I do not think that the expense of 
the system can be diminished; on the J.D.Erskine,Esq 
contrary, an increase of expenditure 
may probably become necessary. The 
courts do not admit of being lessened 
in number; they are already as few 
as possible. Nor can the scale of the 
establishments be reduced, without 
risking the purity and integrity of the 
public servants. 

Answer. 

The object of our system being to 
maintain to the people their civil and 
religious jights and privileges, little 
change in the stale of society can be 
expected to result from the operation 
of our institution. 


In consequence of the continued sale of lands for arrears of revenue it ap¬ 
pears to me that, in the course of no very distant period of time, almost the 
whole of the landed property will have passed from the ancient proprietors 
into the hands of merchants, bankers, and other men of wealth. This transi¬ 
tion, though probably not unfavourable towards the improvement of the coun¬ 
try, is nevertheless, in iny opinion, much to be deplored. 

Under our system of government, if the people are taught that lliey must 
obey the laws, they also learn that they possess rights independent of any 
superior authority. In their present state of political ignorance, we govern 
them with ease ; but should they become more enlightened, it may be a ques¬ 
tion whether the cliange will contribute to strengthen our power, or to render 
it more precarious. 


Question Sth. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, 
confide more in the uprightness of 
European Judges than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people ? 


Answer. 

I am of opinion, that the natives 
would confide more in the uprightness 
of European Judges. I think the na¬ 
tives are inclined to distrust each other. 
I do not mean to say that purity, in¬ 
tegrity, and impartiality in the conduct of a Judge, whether native or Euro¬ 
pean, would not command respect and confidence ; but it appears to me, that 
those (jualities are more readily granted to an European, whose situation 
renders him apparently less subject to the influence of partial or unworthy 
motives. 


Question 9th. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be trusted with the administra¬ 
tion of justicqif. and how far, or more 
particularly, can any branch of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice be trusted ex¬ 
clusively to the natives ; or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, they 
should be superintended by Europeans ? 


Answer. 

We have hardly given the natives a 
fair trial as Judges. They hold only 
subordinate situations, and are ill paid. 
Upon the whole, I have generally been 
satisfied with the conduct of the na¬ 
tive Commissioners; but 1 do not 
think that, at present, it would be ad- 
Va.sable to entrust them exclusively, 
to any great extent, with the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The removal of 


European superintendence and control 
should be effected gradually. Let the experiment be first tried on civil suits 
to a small amount, and let the system be afterwards extended as the expediency 
of the measure may be suggested by experience. 

Answer. 


Question \9th. 

Are you acquainted with the general 
average scale of population within the 
sphere of one zillah or judicial court? 


In reply to this question, T can ha¬ 
zard only a vague conjecture. Mr. 
Colebrooke, I think, makes the popu¬ 
lation of Bengal and Behar to amount 

to 
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twenty-four millions, and within the same area there are I believe twenty- 
' three zillah colufe These data will aiffbrd little more than a million of iriha- 


JiD.EBgkine,Esq. as the average of the population within the sphere of one zillah 

court * 


In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the population of one zillah may be 
reckoiied as about equal to that of one zillah in the Lower Provinces. 


Question Wtk. 

What is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by the 
British Government ? Can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient; or 
do you think it would be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
modes practised by the native govern¬ 
ments, for maintaining the peace and 
order of the country ? 


Answer. 

The system of police establishetl by 
the British Government is, in my opi¬ 
nion, extremely defective and meffi- 
cient. No other proofs are necessary 
to evince the vd-y bad state of the 
police, than the melancholy facts that 
the country continues to be infested by 
gangs of robbers, and that whilst the 
jails are crowded with prisoners ap¬ 
prehended on suspicion, very few, in 
proportion, are convicted. 


It cannot be expected, that Government should be able to maintain in pay 
a body of officers, sufficient to answer all the purposes of police. Some aid 
must be obtained from the people themselves ; and it is in the application of 
judicious regulations for eftecting this object, that any system of police must 
principally depend for its success. If the people are destitute of moral charac¬ 
ter, we must beware of adopting a system of espionage; if they want public 
spirit, we must excite them to exertion for the general good by motives of 
private interest; and if their condition affords them no means of nsin«B those 
exertions with success, we must remedy the defect by a system of organization. 


I think we have failed in obtaining the assistance of the Zemindars, princi¬ 
pally from the circumstance of our Regulations being too general hi their 
nature. There i.s no use in declaring that the Zemindars are responsible, un¬ 
less that responsibility be clearly defined and well understood; and it is also 
useless to define the responsibility, unless it can be universally enforced with 
equal justice. 


The Zemindars, or landholders, are of various description.s; from the pro¬ 
prietor of a few acres, to the petty sovereign of many villages. Under circum¬ 
stances so widely different, it is not easy to devise any general plan which shall 
have a uniform effect. The only suggestion.^ which, at present, occur to me 
for the improvement of the police, are the following :— 


Let each district be divided into small subordinate divisions, eacli contain¬ 
ing, probably, about ten square miles. 


Let the Zemindars of each division be declared jointly responsible for the 
maintenance of the police of that division. 


Let the nature of the responsibility be clearly defined; and should a pecu¬ 
niary fine be imposed, let it he levied from the different Zemindars, in pro¬ 
portion to the revenue assessed upon their estates, respectively. 

The Zemindars should be empowered to apprehend oflenders^in the actual 
commission of crimes; and they should also be directed, in all matters relating 
to the police, to afford prompt assistance to the officers of Government. 


According to this plan, the responsibility of the con^unity will become effi¬ 
cient, where that of an individual is nugatory ; and the Zemindars of each di¬ 
vision will feel it their common interests to unite in their exertions for the 
support of the police. 


So far as the services of the Pikes, or village watchmen, could be obtained, 
some arrangement for that purpose would also be extremely beneficial. But I 
fancy the nature and extent of these establishments differ very materially in 
different parts of the country. 


The office of a police Darogah is a very important one, and, in my opinion, 
it should be rendered more respectable, by an increase of the salary attached 
to it. 


Question 
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Question \%th. 

Can you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the district 
in which you acted ? 

district. 

Question ISth. 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended to parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit and submit 
it to the decision of the punchayet; or 
has the punchayet, at any time, or on 
ariy occasion, been recognized by the 
courts of Adawlut or the English Go¬ 
vernment ? 


Answevr 


Answers to Court’s 

I acted as Jud^^e and Magistrate of v . 

the district of Allahabad ; but I can J. D. Erskine, Esq. 
form only a very inaccurate conjecture 
as to the superficial contents of that 
Jt might, probably, contain about four thousand square miles. 

Answer. 

la cases of partnerships, disputed 
accounts, or contested bargains and 
contracts, the courts, as directed by 
the Regulations, invariably recom¬ 
mend to parties to submit the decision 
of the matters in dispute to one or 
more arbitrators of their own election. 

The suit, however, is not finally with¬ 
drawn. The award of the arbitrators, 
together with all the proceedings, depositions, and exhibits in the cause, being 
delivered into court, the final decree is passed conformably with the award, anil 
is carried into execution in the same manner as other decrees. The Judges are 
enjoined to encourage respectable persons to act as arbitrators. Under the 
preceding rules, it cannot well be said that the courts ever recommend to 
parties to withdraw the suit entirely, and submit it to the decision of a pun¬ 
chayet ; but I have no doubt that if the parties, being both of the same caste, 
should be desirous of employing a punchayet of their brethren, instead of any 
other set of arbitrators, the court would not object to the election. This is the 
only form in which, 1 think, the deeision of a punchayet could be recognized 
by our courts of justice. 


(Signed) 


J. D. ERSKINE. 


Sackville Street, Sept. 21,1814. 
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MAJOR LEITH. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Honourable Court of 

Directors. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg now to'have the honour of submitting to your con¬ 
sideration some remarks upon the present Judicial or Adawlut system of 
India. 

The administration of justice in India was, for some considerable time after 
our obtaining the government, vested in the hands of native officers: the abuse 
which this led to gave rise to the administration being placed, in a certain 
degree, under the inspection of Europeans. It is unnecessary here to retrace 
the various alterations and modifications whichthe system had undergone pre¬ 
vious to the year 179 S, when an arrangement was formed, under the orders of 
Lord Cornwallis, which has existed, with some few alterations, to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

The general outline of that system may be said to be as follows: 

That the judicial shall be entirely separated from the executive; that, a 
gradation of four tribunals shall exist for the cognizance of the more im¬ 
portant civil causes, a zillah court of one Judge, a division court of three, 
and an appeal to the Governor in Council, and finally, to the King in Council 
in England. 

This arrangement has been so far since altered, that the sudder, or chief 
court in Bengal, has been now made to consist of three distinct Judges, not 
Members of Council. 

Upon the general outline, I would merely remark that, in every country, 
the ultimate appeal is to the Government of that country j and wherever the 
ultimate appeal lies, there the Government consists. Such was the ancient 
principle of appeals in Europe, and such is the principle of the English Con¬ 
stitution, by lodging our last appeal in the House of Lords. 

Were the general superintendence of appeals to be left entirely to the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, it might engross too much of their time, and would' be, 
in other respects, exceptionable, but to remove it altogether from their in¬ 
spection is to deprive the administration of justice of a salutary check. 

It is necessary that a constant eye should be kept upon the fitness and im¬ 
provement of the laws, which will never be so effectually done as by the 
Government of the country. 

Judges are subject to prejudices, the same as other men; and a bad rule may 
come to be approved of by them, when it has either been proposed by them- 
selves, or when it favours their conveniency in the dispatch of business. The 
presence of one of the Members of Council cannot particularly influence men, 
whose situation does not admit of improvement, and who are supposed to 
hold their places during good behaviour. 

If the constitution of our Government does not admit of the occasional 
absense of one of its members, as President of the Court of Appeals, it wmild 
seem defective. His presence there is more essential than at either the Re¬ 
venue Board or Board of Trade, inasmuch as the details of these Boards have 
been long settled and freed from all intricacy; whereas the judicial system is 
still in its infiincy, and requires every means of support. This is more par¬ 
ticularly the case as to Madras. 

An 
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Appeal to the King 
in C%uncih defective. 


No generd change' 
made in (he civil 
laws of natives. 
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What the difficulties 
(f Judges may he 
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An appeal from India to the King in Couneil in England miistj on the 
first view of it, be exceptionable, merely in reference to the great delay it 
must occasion to the parties, as it can seldom terminate in a less period 
than twelve months. It is well known, that one great cause of litigation in 
India arises from the low interest we allow upon money. It is often to the 
advantage of a party to detain the property and contest the right when he is 
sure of being cast. How much this dilatory process of appeal must favour 
that disposition it were unnecessary to remark ; but when it is also considered, 
that this appeal to the King in Council is from opinions of Causees and Pun¬ 
dits, upon points of Mahomedan and Hindoo laws, the unfitness of such a ju¬ 
dicature is hardly to be described. Even in cases of our own law, the appeal 
to the King in Council has been long complained of by all lawyers, as a very 
defective mode of administering justice j what then must it be, when they have 
neither guide nor compass to go by ? 

_ Some complaints have very recently been, made against the judicial Regula¬ 
tions, as if a general change had been made as to the law of the natives: but 
the object of the system was not to alter, but to confirm and call into action 
the laws and usages of the country ; and accordingly, as I had occasion to state 
in my report, on delivering in the Regulations for the Madras establishment, 
there are two principles of action incident to the constitution of the new courts 
of justice, one in reference to acts done before their establishment, the other 
in regard to acts arising after it. * The first respects the old law; the second re¬ 
gards that to be established on the basis of the former. Acts done previously 
to the establishment of the system are to be judged of according to the law un¬ 
der which they were formed, unless where the same is notoriously contrary to 
the rules of natural justice. This is a leading principle in the new constitu¬ 
tion of oiu- Indian Government, and which will be found an index to the law 
of particular cases. A Cauzee and Pundit attend the courts, versed in the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law, and the European Judge is supposed to pro¬ 
nounce the decision in reference to their opinions, on questions falling within 
their cognizance ; and where he departs from such opinions in civil cases, he 
ought certainly to shew the authority on which he decides, as borrowed from 
other sources of the same origin. 

In criminal cases the Judge is to pass sentence according to the Mahomedan 
law, under its authorized modifications } and if in any case not provided for 
by Regulations, he disapprove of the law, he shall nevertheless adhere to it, 
if it be in favour of the prisoner, and recommend to Government pardon or 
mitigation if it be against him, and shall propose a Regulation to provide for 
the case in future. (Beng. Ben. 1797, R. 4, § 4, Ced. Prov. 1803, R. 8, § 11.) 

No new civil laws have been introduced, unless in regard to property or 
rights immediately derived from the Company’s Government, and these na¬ 
turally follow the principle from which they arose. The code, with the ex¬ 
ception of the modification of the criminal law and the revenue regulations, 
consists almost entirely of rules for hearing and trying of causes, and is some¬ 
thing similar to what is known to the English practice by the name of rules of 
court. The foundation of these rules for the order of hearing and trying suits, 
were drawn out by Sir Eliah Impey, in the year 1780-81, with great clearness 
and perspicuity. A want of legal knowledge in the inferior Judges to combine 
and extend a principle to similar cases, has occasioned these rules to be multi’- 
plied by a number of needless explanations. 

fhe code has since gone on increasing, from time to time, with new rules* 
and restrictions, until it has now swelled to the incredible mass of seven folio 
volumes, including that for Benares and Oude. But, on this subject, I shall 
take the liberty of remarking in another place* It were in vain, therefore, to 
seek in this code for the principles which are to guide the decision of our 
courts. The Hindoo and Mahomedan law must furnish these. But laws can 
^ general language, they cannot provide for ail cases. The real, 
dimculty that attends the administration of justice does not arise from the 
enacted or written laws, for one has only to refer to the statute or written code 
to know this: it is the intricacy of particular cases which forms the diiSiculty. 
Murder, by the English law, as by every other,, is punishable with death j but 

the 
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particular circumstances which shall make a case amount to that description 
of crime, or shall bring it under the head of culpable or justifiable homicide, 
are of infinite variety, and cannot be reduced to positive rule. The art of the 
lawyer, therefore, consists in perceiving the analogies which distinguish one 
case from another, and which brings it under, or removes it, from the general 
rule. Tins consists in a sort of artificial reasoning or logic, as arising from a 
ready application of general principles, definitions, ahd rules of law, to the 
construction of the particular case; and it is this sort of learning that our 
Judgt-!i are, at present, of all others, the most in want of. If the decisions are 
wrong, the fault does not lie in the Regulations, but in the interpretation of 
the law by the Judges. If the best laws in the world were given to unlearned 
Judges, it would be just the same ; and until some method is taken to remedy 
this defect, the various Regulations that are from time to time issued, will only 
increase the embarassment. 
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“ It is to be observed, that the legislative acts of any state form a very small Legislative ads 

proportion of its laws : a much greater proportion of them consists of that 

explanation of the general body of the national law, which is to be collected famoTanJstatt 

from the decisions of its courts of judicature, and which has, therefore, the ^ ^ 

appearance of being framed by the courts. Voluminous as is the statute- 

book of England, the mass of law it contains bears no proportion to that 

which lies scattered in the volumes of reports which fill the shelves of an 

Engiisli lawyer’s library. Experience shews, that the provisions of law, on 

account of the general terms in which they are expressed, or the generality 

of the subjects to which they are applicable, have frequently an injurious 

operation in particular cases, and that circumstances frequently arise for 

which the law has made no provision. To remedy these inconveniences, the 

courts of judicature of most countries which have attained a certain degree 

of political refinement, have assumed to themselves a right of administering 

justice, in particular instances, by certain equitable principles, which they 

think more l ikely to answer the general ends of justice than a rigid adherence 

to law} and where law is silent, to supply its defects by provisions of their 

own. 

“ The very attempt to lessen, by legislative provisions, the bulk of the na- 
tional law of any country, where arts, arms, and commerce flourish, must 
appear preposterous to a practical lawyer, who feels how much of the law of 
such a country is composed of received rules and received explanations. 

The jurisprudence of a nation can only be essentially abridged by a judge 
pronouncing a sentence which settles a contested point of law on a legal 
subject of extensive application, or by a writer’s publishing a work on one 
or more important branches of law, which has the unqualified approbation of 
all the profession.” (Butler’s Hora; Juridicse.) 


Under the impression of these truths, we would recommend tliat the de¬ 
cisions of our courts should be regularly printed and published, as in England. 


Decisions of the 
Judges should be 
ptfMished, 

It is not very easy to suggest such works on general law, as might prove of study of the civil 
assistance to the Judges. It were endless to endeavour to point out any par- lawsu^ested. 
ticular treatise, as more deserving of attention than another. In this respect, 
it would seem best to go to the fountain head at once, and propose the civil 
law as the great source from whence all the jurisprudence of Europe has been 
more or less derived. Sir Matthew Hale, however partial to the methods of 
English practice, has recommended the study of the Roman code, as furnishing 
the best explanation of the principles and grounds of law. 


“ One circumstance,” says the writer above quoted, “ may be urged, as an 
unquestionable proof of the Justinian Collections possessing a very high de¬ 
gree of intrinsic merit. Notwithstanding the different forms of the govern¬ 
ment of Europe, and the great variety of their political and judicial system, 
the civil law has obtained either a general or a partial admittance into the 
jurisprudence of almost all of them ; and where it has been least favourably 
received, it has been pronounced a collection of written wisdom. This could 
not have happened, if it had not been deeply and extensively grounded on 
principles of justice and equity, applicable to the public and private concerns 
of mankind, at all times and in every situation.” 

[2 C] 


The 
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The digest which seems the clearest and most valuable part oi the Ronijm 
law, is contained in one octavo volume. Copies of it are not, however, very 
easily found in England: it might, therefore, be printed in Calcutta at no great 
expense, by obliging each of the Judges to bear a certain part of the charge fo-r 
doing so. 

I am aware that this proposal is not likely to meet with general approbation. 
Marquis Wellesley, however, had already recommended to the students of the 
college of Fort William an attention to the writers on natural law ; and duriug 
my stay in India, many of the young men complained to me of the difficulty 
they found of obtaining works of that kind. There is, certainly, no other work 
that contains an equal proportion of general truths, axioms, and rules of natural 
equity, by which the mind maybe furnished vvlth the means of distinguishing 
fight from wrong, and administering justice with all the advantages of a culti¬ 
vated understanding. It has been said by some, that treatises on law would 
only confound and embarrass the Judges: it might with equal truth liave been 
said, that treatises on architecture w'ould only embarrass an archhitect. The 
first rudiments in every science are difficult; the first rules in arithmetic dis¬ 
tract the beginner ; but every thing yields to application, and it is a sufficient 
answer to say, that it is necessary for the Judges to acquire a general knowledge 
of jurisprudence, and it is also their duty to do so. Why should the Judges in 
India be less instructed than in other countries? They are men of education, 
of family, of a respectable rank in society, and are paid for their labours beyond 
that of any other class of men, perhaps, whatever. All these ought to prove 
so many stimulants to exertion. The respectable works that have been pub¬ 
lished by the two Messrs. Colebrooke and Mr. Harrington, evince that there is 
nothing to prevent excellence in their profession, where individuals are disposed 
to cultivate their talents. 

Books, indeed, would not entirely supply the defect complained of in the 
Judges. They can never become able by the labours and learning of others: 
they must create their own powers, and acquire the faculty of judging by the 
exercise of their own minds. In tliis respect, it is to be regretted that they 
have so little opposition to struggle with. The keen attacks of advocates, the 
eye of the public, and the jealousy of their brothers on the bench, stimulate 
Judges to exertion in Europe, and rouse them to watch their characters and 
repose by a constant discharge of their duty. But all these motives to action 
are wanting in India. Judges decide, through the medium of a foreign lan¬ 
guage, before pleaders whom they do not respect; and removed from the 
public eye, they are secure, in the indolence of their brethren on the bench, 
from rivalry of excellence. Where so many motives are wanting to a vigilant 
discharge of their duty, what must the case be, if inducements are held out to 
carry them astray ? 

These obstacles can only be removed by appointing European pleaders to the 
superior courts, by throwing open the proceedings to the public eye in printing 
reports of the decisions, and by stimulating the ambition of the Judges by a 
cai'eful distinction of merit. 

The establishment of Vakeels, or black pleaders, was inevitable at the intro¬ 
duction of the system; there is perhaps, however, no part of the judicial esta¬ 
blishment which has been attended with worse consequences. They are, in 
general, exceedingly illiterate, and their situation gives them various opportu¬ 
nities of committing abuses which are not very easily detected. In particular, 
they have been accused of promoting litigation, by holding forth false hopes 
and promises of success to their clients. Their habits of intercourse with the 
natives, and their being, in a manner, the only persons who are acquainted 
with the regulations, makes it ea-sy for them to do so. It cannot be supposed 
that they are respected by the Judges, nor that they should ever oppose a Eu¬ 
ropean on the bench with spirit or success. One great advantage in a regular 
society is, that a person may always be well advised, whether it is prudent to 
appeal to the law or not. Justice begins here. This is the first step, and it is 
material that it should not be a false one: the second is, that the cause shoulti 
be laid before the Judge with every circumstance of advantage : thirdly, that 
the advocate should watch the conduct of the Judge during the trial, protest 
against irregular proceedings, and be ready to appeal from a wrong decision. 

To 
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To discharge these duties with success, requires a degree of spirit and intelli- Answers to Court's 


Queries. 
Major Leith. 


getice which we shall in vain look for in a black man. The advantages of in¬ 
telligence and ability in the management and pleading of causes at the bar, are 
little less essential to the public than that of learning in deciding them on the 
bench j the one always produces the other, so that they may be said to be in¬ 
separable, and they have accordingly been found in similar proportions in the 
same age ^nd country; There was never a learned bench that did not, at the 
same ti'^aje, exhibit an accomplished bar. Sulpicius was a.Judge in the same 
City Where Tully was an advocate ; a Mansfield decided the causes which an 
lifkine pleaded; and the chancellor Harley, in France, was contemporary 
with D’Aguessau.. A well-informed advocate will prevent litigation, by dis¬ 
couraging ill founded complaints he will shorten the process, by seeing where 
the stress of the question lies; and whilst he represents the interests without 
the passions of his client, he will instruct the ignorant judge, and opei’ate as a 
check on the forward and corrupt witness. 

I am so persuaded of these truths, that I do not hesitate in saying, that one EstaUkhmenn of 
great cause of tlie litigation and delay in law-suits has arisen from the circum- 
stance of the native pleaders, and that the greatest benefit that could be suf'gested. 

stowed on the system would be their abolition, from the principal courts at 
least, and the appointment of European advocates in their stead. Nor need 
this change entirely remove them from the management of the business: some 
description of this class of people will always be necessary as a sort of attorneys,, 
the function best qualified for them, and which their designation (Vakeel) 
implies. 

The selection of persons for the station of advocates would naturally be made 
from the civil service. Their office might, at first, be awkwardly discfcargedf 
but, like other advocates, they would learn their duties by practising them, and 
in the discharge of them at the bar, they would come every way better qualified^ 
for their functions on the bench, when they should succeed to the rank of 
Judges.* No objection occurs why this arrangement might not be immediately 
adopted at the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in Bengal. 

At Madras we are not, I am afraid, as yet ripe for this measure ^ nor will, 
perhaps, be so for some years. 

A reporter, it is understood, has been appointed to the Sudder Dewanny A reporter in Ben^ 
Adawlut in Bengal; but as I am not acquainted with the method in which soo¬ 
the duty is proposed to be conducted, I cannot presume to offer any opinion on Judgment of the 
the measure if I am rightly informed as to th‘e principle on which judgments Madras Judder 
are drawn up by a court of ultimate appeal, forming, at the same time, part of , 

the government of the country, the reasons for the judgment are never set g^t. 
forth in the sentence itself} for as each of these reasons and opinions would, 
in fact, form so many laws, too great caution cannot be used in entering into 
discussion of collateral points, more especially where the Judges are not per¬ 
fectly familiar with legal distinctions. The decisions of tlie House of Peers, 
accordingly, merely express the order of the House, that the original judg¬ 
ment on the appeal should be confirmed or reversed : a form of proceeding 
which would seem very proper for our new Sudder Adawlut at Madras, at 
which a member of Government presides; for it is one thing to judge right, 
and another to express a satisfactory chain of reasoning for the judgment. 

In the first stages of the Adawlut system in Bengal, a reporter was appointed 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, whose duty it was to assist as a sort of legal 
adviser to the court, under particular rules for that purpose. I had the honour 
to receive a similar appointment to the same court at Madras. The duties 1 Reporter at A/«- 
had in view were generally in reference to the cause, to state the nature of the 
demand, the facts admitted and disputed, the points of law arising out of those 

fficts 

' f 

* The advanta'^es that a cause detrves from the management of a person accustomed to habjts 
ofthis kind is hardly to be believed, in the very great dispatch and tiuickness with which it is 
brought todedsion. Thei'c was long a prejudice in the army against counsel attending courts 
martial; but I found, from experience, the process so much shortened by their presence, that I 
have always encouraged their assistance to the prisoners. A trial which would, perhaps, have 
occupied four clays, has by this means been often finished in one. 
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Answers to Court’s facts, the evidence by which the disputed facts were supported, and the legal 
^ Que ries. _^ arguments adduced upon, the respective points, 

Major Leith. It was my intention to have printed and sent such reports into circulation, 
for the information of the Judges at the different stations. 

Bacon, In his essay for the constitution of courts, seems to approve of a plan 
of this kind. “ Some method should be fallen on for clearing up the particu- 
“ lar doubts which occasionally arise j for it is hard that they who n,»sire to 
“ avoid error should be left entirely without a guide, and that they shotiid ,be 
“ involved in difficulty by whatever course they may take, without any meant*, 
“ of knowing the law before the case is determined.” 

A similar office appears to have been attached to the parliaments or ancient 
courts of justice in France. “ In the course of this proceeding,” observes a 
legal writer, “ as in all others, the interests of justice might suffer, from the 
“ pex-sonal carelessness and ignorance of the officer into whose hands they 
“ were committed j but the general tendency of the proceeding was manifestly 
“ to secure a deliberate and adequate attention in the Judge, to the arguments 
“ which those to whom the interests of the parties were confided might deem 
“ it material to adduce.” 

The summing up of the evidence by a Judge, in our English courts, to a 
jury, proceeds upon much the same principle; he states the law generally, 
recapitulates the circumstances of the case, and leaves the conclusion to the 
discretion of their own judgment. 

In the crude opinions, as given by some of our young Adawlut, Judges, .and 
their, I may say, total want of any elementary books, a careful examination of 
their judgments, pointing out the steps that have led to their error, and the 
principles which they ought to have kept in view, may in ^ome degree lacili- 
tate the better decision of causes. 

When we consider the frequent alterations that take place in every country 
in statute law, the infinite number of books that have been written on the sub¬ 
ject, the various public schools that have been erected, the private readings of 
lectures which lawyers institute among themselves, and the practice that is, 
after all, required to arrive at any perfection, it cannot be denied that the ad¬ 
vancement of jurisprudence requires every help and assistance that can be 
afforded it. 

In this view I bad, at one time, conceived the idea of establishing at Madras, 
in conjunction with some professional friends, a kind of legal magazine, to 
be published monthly, and to contain discussions on subjects of general juris¬ 
prudence, extracts from the writers on civil law, with such infirraation on 
points of Mahomedan and Hindoo law, as our correspondents amongst the na 
lives or Europeans might be able to furnish us. Such a work would have been 
useful in another point of view, as it would have afforded a solution of queries 
on points of practice and occasional difficulty in the discharge of their duties, 
which the Judges have, at present, no method whatever of obtaining. My 
missions to this country suspended the plan for the moment; but my stay here 
has furnished me with a valuable addition of materials for such a work, in the 
collection of civil-law books and tracts on jurisprudence, which I have been 
at great pains in making from all parts of the kingdom. But to ensure success 
and respectability to such a work, the countenence of Government is neces¬ 
sary, in so far that every person in the judicial line of the service, at the three 
presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, should be obliged to take in 
the magazine, which shall be forwarded free of postage, and furnished at a mo¬ 
derate expence. A few* cojiies might also be taken by Government. 

To preserve regularity in the discussion of legal subjects, and to prevent 
the introduction of crude and hasty essays from correspondents, the general 
amount only of such should be introduced, and the whole prepared for the 
press under the inspection of one or two persons to be appointed as editors. 
No reference to be allowed, in regard to persons or things immediately be¬ 
fore the courts for trial. 
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These outlines, with such other modifications as further consideration would Answers to Court’s 
suggest, might furnish a work which would essentially contribute to the dis- , Qu^es- ^ 
semination of legal knowledge : nor, as I have reason to believe, would the Major Leith, 

assistance and patronage of some in high judicial situations in India be wanting 
to its encouragement. We can observe the influence and tone of thinking 
which a, .pew literary journal will even give to the public mind in England, 
whetp ill conceive themselyes already sufficiently instructed: what then might 
no^ its effects be amongst a society who acknowledge their want of intelligence, 
and who are desirous of nothing so much as information on the subject of their 
profession ? 

Lest such a scheme might, to some, carry the appearance of presumption, 

I shall only add, that my object is less the insertion of original composition, 
than a careful selection of such pieces from legal writers as are best calculated 
to assist the young student. Such as the cases and questions in the civil law, 
published in 1652, in lilnglish and Latin, by Zouch, professor at Oxford, but 
which are now become exceedingly scarce; the elements of jurisprudence, by 
the same author; the definitions and axioms of the Roman law, with the 
commentary of Blassius and the aphorisms of Carvisins. 

Being satisfied that notljing need be added to what is already written on 
the subject of general jurisprudence, by men whose names carry the stamp 
of authority, and that-a work of this sort is never so likely to succeed as when 
it shall be the least connected with the persop and feelings of the editor him¬ 
self. A want of attention to this circumstance occasioned the failure of some 
literary journals in Calcutta, otherwise of great merit, by involving the authors 
ill personalities and dissention. 

Connected with the improvement of Indian jurisprudence an observation oc- Trantlaiions ftmn 
curs as to the Hindoo law, the neglect of which has sometimes led to error, the Sansera. 
Different systems of. Hindoo law have been of late rescued from long oblivion, 
and translated from the Sanscrit into English. Such researches are no doubt 
beneficial to our stock of jurisprudence, and ought to be encouraged ; but we 
must not expect to find in them a given rule for the guidance of our courts, 
because these works are of Hindoo origin. Many of the.se were s}(stems of 
law confined to particular countries, or of so remote an origin as to have been 
long lost sight of as a principle of action to the people of Coromandel. It is 
immaterial, therefore, what the ancient law was. Where a rule of decision 
. has existed and been long in general observance, men act from expectation; 
they form their agreement and shape their conduct in reference to the received 
usages of the place they live in, and have accordingly a right that their actions 
should be judged of by these and these only. The Sanscrit works alluded to are 
to be regarded as rather containing principles of Hindoo jurisprudence, than as 
the particular law of the people ; and the rule of decision, we are told, is not 
to be assumed from the abstract principle, but from the existing law. The use of 
such anc|^nt works is of much the same kind as that of the civil law in most 
counU'ies^n Europe; and even in our own courts it may illustrate and explain 
the existing law in a doubtful case, but cannot controul or set aside its ab¬ 
solute enactment. 

Some material alterations have been mads in the criminal law which we (CriminalLaw. 
adopted from the Mabomedans, because we found it the law of the country 
where there existed any ; for on the coast of Coromandel the punishment 
of crimes by any form of public trial had been long disused, except in the 
factories immediately subject to the British 'Government. It cannot be re¬ 
garded but as a barbarous and defective system, and many persons have 
thought that it might have been better to have rejected it altogether, and 
to have adopted the English, criminal law at once, with some peculiar mo¬ 
difications, We have, however, done what Is nearly equivalent; we have mo¬ 
dified the Mahomedan law upon the English, so that it is now stript of most 
of its absurdities and cruelty. 

This is, perhaps, the place to observe, that the great extent of papfer currency Punishment o/for- 
which now prevails throughout India might make it expedient, at some season 8^^' 
of more tranquillity, to render forgery a capital crime. All laws are made, or 
ought to be made, in reference to the occasions and wants of the people, and 
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^to Court's to meet the rising circumstances of the time. It is this principle which 
Cilleries. altered, modifi -d, and raised our English jurisprudence to its pregeat excel¬ 
lence. The late establishment of banks in India, of Company^ bonds and 
Nabob’s paper, besides the monthly pay of individuals, which is always_drawii 
for in paper, and soinetinies circulated for months in tlmt form before liquida¬ 
ted, has, in flict, transformed almost all the property of. the country into that 
mediuvn, and ihercf'otre renders a more than ordinary precaution nec«, sgary to 
guard against tl,ie fapility with which it may be cqiniterfeited aiul abusedf4 
enactment on this head could only proceed Ifom Parliament, so as to apply also fc 
the supreme courts. It could not be supposed, that the measure ol rendering 
forgery a capital offence would prove repugnant to the prejudices pr feelings of 
the natives : the bad only would suffer from it, the good would feel it a pro¬ 
tection. Where crimes are likely to he committed by a few individuals, and 
at the expence ofthe commuTiity at large, the latter will always approve of any 
lawwhich may tend to prevent them. \ ^ ^ ' 

Many complaints have lately been: made against the, intioditction of the 
courts of Adawlut on the Madras establishment, before a property was given 
to the inhabitants by the establishment of the permanent settlement, as if inen 
bad no l ights but in landed property. But a man has a property equally in his 
moveable clfects, in the protection of his family, his character and religion, and 
in the copfitleiice and tranquillity which he derives from knowing that all these 
are secured to him by law. The domestic relations or private dealings of the 
individual are the great sources of litigation in every conntry. The land-tax, 
besides, being fixed in its nature, can seldom, or ever, come to be disputed j 
and, accordingly, we find that it is never enforced in England by legal pro¬ 
cess. This objection, therefore, is by no means well founded. There are, 
however, other exceptions against the too general introduction of the judicial 
establishment, which are not so easily answered. In uiy report, in drawing/ 
out the Madras RegMlations, I suggested the propriety of “ the system being 
« gradually introduced, and that it ought, rather to grow out of some first gem 
« than start at once full grown, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, shaking 
« a lance and mg is at the astonished native. They will arise gradually, a$ 
« the best laws have ever done, out of the manners and habits of tlie peoplef 
« meliorating and reflecting back the principles they have deriVetlfmrn diern.*^^^^ 
And it is certain thatthe opinion of .all writers, on subjectSmf this nature, leau 
against a too sudden change in the laws of a people. Soaie arbitary acts, hovv- 
ever, on the part of the Collectors#, and the general success of the systen> ia, 

Bengah 'seerned to vyarrant the introduction of the ;court:s at the time it wax 

made. Two circuniStarices appear to me unfavourable to the juiisdictibii of 
the courts, and Which might, perhaps, have been better omitted or altered* so 
far as it was pokihlfe'to do so, for the remedy of both circumstances was liot 
altof^ether within the means of Governraent: first, the extension ofthe system- 
to the Polygar and Hill Rajahs j second, the retrospect of old debts in the way 
it has been made. - 




Objeciiom against In respect to the first of these, or the jurisdiction over the hill people, it: 

'exiending ihe alwuyS to IHC thclt thcTC is, ill 6VGiy GXt6tlt Ot COUntl^f 

icmtahiltpcopls, certain point where civilization breaks off and. baihmism commences.. The. 

effect of civilization is generally strongest at the capital, and diminishcii as 
extends I’rom its centre. But this is more pardcularly thp case where 
circumstances interrupt the communication of manners and intelligence, 
see this illustrated in the circumstances of our own coimtry, and that of 
others in Europe i in India it is remarkably so. The inluvhitant of the hills is 
altogether a different character from the artist or tradesman in the large towns; 
and vules that are good for the one can hardly be fitted for^ the .dtherV if we 
fnGBn to ni^kG th© pr6judic^s of the Ucitiycs stcind^icl of ourl^^s* Mpcli 
has been said ofthe expediency of disarming the Polygars, and obliging them 
to commute their military service : hut this w’as, perhaps, an unnecqs 9 a^ 
regulation. Men do not follow' any profession, otherwise thaii as they tlimk 
they will gain by it. Where the arts of peace are open, there is no piirticular 
encouragement to the use of arms 1 it will soon ceasemf itself, even as a mark , 
of diHiuction, •“ The feudal law lost ground in ^ times of peace. ■ It wax a 
“ violent and unnatural system, which could not be long supported in ebntra- 
« diction to love of independence arid property, the most steady and indu§- 

“ trious 
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trious of all the human appetites. After a regular government was introduced Aosw^rs to Court s 

in Britain, which favoured the arts of peace, all men conspired to overthrow v - > 

“ the feudal system. The vassal was willing to purchase independence with Major Leith. 

“ his money ; and the superior, who had no longer occasion for military 
“ tenants, disposed of his land to better advantage.” (Kaimes’ Law Tracts, 

.page 139.}, 

Th". Same progress, of society would naturally have taken place in India, 
attempt to disarm the Polygars, and force them into civilization, has per¬ 
haps sometimes driven them to rebellion, and made it a point of honour for 
them to retain their arras, which they would soon have seen the advantage of 
throwing aside. 

The expense of our administering justice to these people is very considerable, 
and is so repugnant to their feelings, that in order to do it, even in appearance, 
the common forms of process must be omitted. It might therefore, perhaps, 
be advisable, in every respect, that they should be only amenable to the Col¬ 
lector, as heretofore, leaving the barbarian to enjoy his bill, and rule his vassals 
as usual, so he only paid his/wf. In Britain we were late in extending our 
general law to the northern part of the . kingdom ; the hereditary jurisdictions 
were biit done away at no distant period. Juries are not yet introduced in civil 
cases in Scotland; and, if we may believe some, could not, from the state of 
society, safely be so. If such precaution is necessary incur own island, can 
none be required in a^foreign country ? 

The second circumstance which has been unfavourable to the approbation of Old Debts. 
the courts at Madras is the agitation of old debts. 

It must be adrnitted, however, that a debt should not-be extinguished by time 
alone, where there was no omission on the part of the creditor to keep the 
claim .alive, by agitating the demand within twelve years, the period of pro¬ 
scription for unclaimed debts by the law of the country. The expediency of 
some restriction as to the debts of the .independent Rajahs, was foreseen and 
provided for, by excluding from cognizance the private debts of any native 
prince, Rajah, Zemindar, Polygar, or other independent landholder, who did 
not, at the time of entering into such engagements, stand amenable to a court 
of justice or some public authority for their discharge. Withoutsome article of 
this sort, the whole property of the country would have been transferred from 
the natural owners to a few Soucars and usurious money-lenders*^. It was im¬ 
possible, however, to interrupt the claims upon the common inhabitants, which 
they had always been amenable to pay, in one shape or another, under the au- , 
thpiity ofthe Cutwal or Cauzee, or some cognizance of that kind. The num-, ' 
ber of outstanding debts has created a great burthen upon the files of the courts, 
and must, no doubt, greatly obstruct the common discharge of business. In 
order to remedy this, it occurred that some other form, of a separate and more 
summary process, should be adopted for the decision of the causes, ; but the 
limited number of servants being hardly sufficient for the common routine of 
business, no persons could be spared for this duty. 

Having had occasion to roentiori the accumulation of nvies in the Bengal 
Regulations, I beg leave to oiler some further observations on that head. 

These rules have arisen from the natural circumstances of things in the first 
progress of a hew institution, where the hand , pfGove,i'nment was necessary to 
guide and direct the individual in the new steps , he was to take, and must, 
therefore, be considered as alasting monument of the wisdom and diligence of 
the first formers of the system. But many oi'these rules have been since 
altered, modified, and repealed, with the .subsUtution of new ones, in order to 
accommodate things to the growth and advancement of the system. It being 
with the political as the natural body, that the same vestment will not suit its • 
early and its more advanced state, the peciod is, perhaps, now arrived, when it p ■ ^ 

miglit be expedient to review the system, to mark the circumstances which ojthe system. 
have favoured or impeded its progress, and to consider what might best ensure 
its further improvement. A measure of this sort has been occasionally adopted 
in most States, and Very frequently in our own, with great benefit. The system 
has already derived every advantage that could, perhaps, be given to it, by the 

management 

* This point was considered at some length in my report, and every caution taken to settle it on 
prudent and sound principles. 


General observa¬ 
tions on the Bengal 
code. 
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Queries. pa<jfp.rn Utfratiirfi havp also assisted it. with a knowledtre of whatever was useful 


eastern literature have also assisted it, with a knowledge of whatever was useful 
in the laws and customs of the country. But there is a species of learning 
Major Leith. which IS more peculiarly confined to Europe, with a participation of which it 
has not, perhaps, been equally benefited j it might be good, therefore, if the 
system w'as revised and reported on by men who were familiar vrith , the great 
principles of” civil jurisprudence and gerieral law. The present circuti'Stances 
of our Government in India affords the presence and assistance of One whLhad 
early distinguished himself in that way, by an investigation into the corruption^. 
PropoMl/br ot new and abuses of Indian judicature ; a proposal for a new digest of the code, there- 
digest, fQj.g^ under his inspection and authority, could not, perhaps, be more seasonably 

twade. 

The laws for the Bengal provinces carry reference to a vast body of people 
who, as in other countries, must not be allowed to plead ignorance to these, 
which they are bound to obey. But this knowledge is hardly possible in the 
sudden growth of the system, the medium of a foreign language, and the vast 
extent of the code itself, which, from I know not what reason, is never to be 
purchased in Calcutta. Yet it is necessayy for even the Europeans who are set¬ 
tled in the provinces to be acquainted with many parts of it: they cannot well 
obtain this knowledge from the black pleaders, and they ought not to apply to 
the j udges for information. 

It might, therefore, be proposed to draw out a digest of the code, with the 

least iiljury possible to the existing rules. Lord Bacon Ms laid down the fol¬ 
lowing rule for an amended code of laws. “ There are two ways ip use of 
“ making new statutes: the one confirms and strengthens the former statutes 
" in the like cases, at the same time adding or altering some pmticulars j the 
“ other abrogates and cancels all that was enacted before, and instead thereof 
“ substitutes a new uniform law. And the latter method is the best: for in 
“ the former the decrees become complicate and perplexed, and though the 
“ business be performed, yet the body of laws in the niean time becomes edr- 
“ riipt ; but in the latter greater diligence must be used when the 
“ comes to be weighed anewi and what w-as before enacted to be reconsidered 
“ antecedent to its passing, by which means the future agreeraehles and har- 
“ mony of the laws is well consulted.” 

Every respect is due to so great an authority, and an entire n§w code, in the 
manner he has suggested, would be the measure naturally to be adopted. But 
the experiment is not yet sufficiently ripe, nor are the principles sb fully ascer- 
tained as to warrant so great a change. No general repeal would seem prudent 
bf the.existing Regulations, , nor the publication of any new digest by the 
adtbority of Government. A compilation or abridgement of the existing, 
regmalions might be made with advantage , in the following order : to divide 
the'vvifole in its three separate parts ; 1st, the rules of pleading and of law ; 
2d,revcnuO jegulaii0OS i' 3d, the commercial, 

in this dign?t, the laws .already abolished would cbme to he omitted ; 2d, the 
several rules bn the same subject to he formed under one head j 3d, the former 
preambles and explanations annexed to particular laws to be leff 
nothing but the enacting clauses retained ; 4th, some exceptionable parts to 
he rejected altogether ; bth, fome new rules to be added. In order to effect 
the two last improvemenfa, particular Regulations to that end should be passed 
by Government. Several points have been long in contemplation on these two 
last heads, the discussion of vffiich ■would greatly extend this letter, already 
too long, 

Thisdisgest, although undertaken with the countenance of Government, 
«' should not be considered an authority in the courts of justice, nor allowed 
to be quoted. In this respect it might prove of great service and utility in the 
elucidation and reference to the laws, and could hardly be of any detriment. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, with the greatest respect, 
Your very obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) J. LEiTH, 

London, Glocester Place, New Road, No. 2. 

23d January 1808. 

COLONEL 
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COLONEL MUNRO. 

Memorandum on the Revision qfthe Judicial System. 

In the various plans that have been suggested for reducing the public expen¬ 
diture in India, none seem to have been thought of for lessening that of the 
judicial dtpartment, though there is none'in which retrenchment-may be made 
with .f «ore advantage, botli to Government and the inhabitants. The fear of 
b^Cng thought an advocate for the continuance of old abuses, and an enemy to 
the dispensation of justice, has, perhaps, prevented the heavy expense attend¬ 
ing it from being so narrowly examined as it would otherwise have been j . but 
this very difficulty of diminishing the expense after it has been once authorized, 
ought to be the strongest motive for revising it, a^d introducing every practi¬ 
cable reduction before the sanction of time shall have rendered such alteration 
less easy than at present. The whole establishment is of recent origin, and has 
in a few years arisen from nothing to be the most expensive judicial system in 
the world. 

Had it been called for by the people themselves, or had any great benefit re¬ 
sulted from it, or had it even been acceptable to them^ the expense might have 
been defended ; but the higher ranks were averse to it, because it diminished 
their influence, and the inferior orders, because it was attended with vexatious 
delays, forms, and expense; and all classes were better pleased with the old im¬ 
perfect mode of administering justice, because it was supported by ancient 
custom and prejudice, because it was free of expense in its principle, and though 
occasionally corrupt was less so than at present, and because decisions were 
infinitely more expeditious. 

In a civilized populous country, like India, justice can be well dispensed 
only through the agency of the natives themselves. It is absurd to suppose 
that they are so corrupt as to be altogether unfit to be entrusted with the dis¬ 
charge of this important duty. If they were so, there would be no remedy for 
the evil; their place could never be supplied by a few foreigners, imperfectly 
acquainted with their customs and langtiage. As much as possible of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice should, therefore, be thrown into the hands of the natives j 
and the business of the European Judge shouid rather be to watch over their 
proceedings, and see that they execute their duty, than to attempt to do all 
himself. 

The judicial system is chiefly useful in restraining the officers of Government 
within clue,bounds in the exercise of their authority, and in protecting the in¬ 
habitants against any arbitrary act of power : but it has many serious defects. 
So far from expediting the dispensation of justice, it impedes it in so great a 
degree, as almost to bring it to a stand; for it can hardly be said to go on, 
when it proceeds so slowly as not to keep pace, in any proportion, with the 
demancls of the country. The efficiency of the system is clearly shewn by the 
vast accumulation of causes in arrear, and by the consideration that to this 
mass should be added thousands which never come forward at all, from the par¬ 
ties despairing of their ever being heard. 

The code, though it recommends that suits shall, as far as possible, he set" 
tied by native arbitrators, commissioners, &c. yet its provisions have the effect 
of'drawing almdst every trifling cause before the European Judge, instead of 
leaving it to be settled by a native, on the spot where it arose, and where it 
would have been done more expeditiously, and without expense or inconve¬ 
nience to the parties. The Vakeels, or native pleaders, have an interest in bring¬ 
ing every suit into their own court. In most cases they derive a pecuniary 
advantage from them, and in all their vanity is gratified by the solicitations of 
the litigants: for a person who has a suit, knowing that the European 
judge, ftom his imperfect knowledge of the language and customs of the 
country, is often biassed in his decisions by the opinions of the native law offi¬ 
cers and servants,, applies to them, and his cause is frequently decided before it 
goes into court, where it is carried only for form sake. 

The system has the advantage of being more correct in some'of its decisions 
than the practice of the natives. But this does not counterbalance the evils of 
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delay * and suniinary justice, thougli sometimes erroneous, was more agreeabli^ 
to the^natives, as being sanctioned by their prejudices and ancient usages. 

The system overthrows Indian customs and institutions : for they cannot be 
said to be respected, when justice, instead of being administered gratis, is 
charged with a heavy expence; when, instead of being summary, it is ren¬ 
dered dilatory to the extreme by a multitude of forms unknown to the natives } 
when every p'erson may be imprisoned for debt, however small the amcpnt, in¬ 
stead of the creditor being left to obtain payment by distraint or sittii.^, m 
dhurna j and when the heads of the villages, by whom all petty causes weiJ 
fbrixierly settled, are now prohibited from taking cognizance oi them. 

By depriving these men of their ancient authority, they are prevented from 
settlin<T litigations on the spot as they arise, which here go on accumulating to 
the co“urt of the European fudge, where but a small proportion of them ever 
can be heard. Their services are lost as village magistrates, to the great in¬ 
convenience of the country ; and their influence over the inhabitants, which is 
almost always exerted in the support of Government, and is more efficient than 
an array in maintaining internal tranquillity, is weakened. 

Every province in India is divided into small tracts of land, called villages, 
extending usually from one to four square miles. The term village is applied 
to a portion of land, whether there are houses on it or not; if there %ra no 
houses, the land is then said to be a desolate village. The affairs of every vil¬ 
lage are managed by two head men : one is called the Potail, and is generally 
a husbandman ; the other is called the Curnum or Putwariy, and is usually a 
bramin. The Potail is the chief of a village; he acts in it as Judge, Magistrate, 
and Collector ; the inhabitants, when dissatisfied with his decisions, being at 
liberty to apply to the district or provincial Collector, The Curnum is the, 
register of the village, and assists the Potail in all his transactions. Both enjoy 
service-land generally rent-free, though sometimes paying a small quit-rent. They 
are, in fact, the only great body of permanent land-owners in India *, for their 
lands are secured to them under every change, whenever those allotted for 
religious purposes are resumed. The officers of both are hereditary : and in 
a country where the revolutions of government are so frequent, they are re¬ 
garded by the inhabitants as their only natural and permarient superiors; for 
whoever rules the province, they still rule the village. But, by the judicial 
regulations, their authority is done away, excepting in cases where they are 
appointed to act as commissioners under the Judge ; and they are deprived of 
the consequence which, under every change of government, whether Hindoo 
or Mahoraedan, they enjoyed among their countrymen. In the provinces 
under the Madras Government there are, at least, fifty thousand head men of 
villao-es. These are all discontented, by losing the authority which they 
formerly possessed, and vrill, no doubt, be disposed to exert their influence, in 
support of any revolution by which they may expect to regain it. The loss of 
authority is not all they have to complain of: they are subjected to great incon¬ 
venience and distress, by being summoned as witnesses in every trifling litiga¬ 
tion that goes before the Judge from their respective villages. They are sup- 
posed to know the state of the matter better than any body else, and are, there¬ 
fore, always summoned. They are detained weeks and months from the 
management of their farms ; and are frequently no sooner at home, than they 
are called away, fifty or a hundred miles, by a fresh summons, about some petty 
suit, which they could themselves have settled much better upon the spot; 
and crowds of them, as well as the principal Ryots, are always lying about the 
court, and very often without its being known to the Judge that they are 
there. 

The influence of caste in India, however great, is insignificant, compared to 
that which the head-men of the villages possess, from their hereditary station as 
chiefs of the village municipality: and hence, in the hands of every wise Go¬ 
vernment, they are the most powerful instrument for maintaining order and 
tranquillity in the country} and they require no other management than merely 
to be left in the quiet enjoyment of their ancient privileges. Too little atten¬ 
tion seems to have been paid to this important point in the foriiuition of the 
judicial system, which is gradually undermining the whole fabric of the village 
constitutions, so admirably adapted for the preservation of internal peace and 
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security: for those Fotails who are not employed as commissioners have no Anavrera to Court 
authority in their villages j not even over the watchmen, who hence, as well as v Que m». ^ 
the other village servants, lose all respect for them, without transferring it to 7^1 ^^7 ^ 

any other person. Subordination, where it is most wanted, is destroyed, and ° 
confusion and contempt of authority are introduced. It is true that the few 
Potails who act as commissioners still retain somewhat of their ancient autho¬ 
rity jMt it is enfeebled, and they are themselves disgusted by being obliged 
to ‘’Live under two masters, the Judge and the Collector, in the diflFerent capa- 
vities of political and revenue servants; and all their remaining influence, 
together with all the aid to be derived from a tiew and expensive police esta¬ 
blishment, are not half So efficient for the protectioiwjf the inhabitants and the 
maintenance of the authority of Government as the ancienviiYstem was. 

" The best remedy would be, to restore to the Potails their forinSt> 3 ,,ng(Jiction 
over their respective villages; to let them settle all petty suits in 
summary manner, without making them matter of record; to let causes of motv^ 
importance be decided by arbitrators or by native juries; to reunite the officp 
of Collector and Magistrate ; to give to the Collectors original jurisdiction in 
all cases, leaving the parties at liberty, either to apply to the Judge in the first 
instance, or to appeal from him to the Collector ; and to confine the Judge to 
such duties as are purely judicial. 

Under the native Governments, the Collector of the Revenue is also the 
Magistrate, and no other person has any control over the Potails, Curnuras, 
and watchmen : for t hey, as well as some others of the village servants,- are both 
revenue and police oflieers j and if yv^e wish either to secure their attachment, 
or to avail ourselves of the full advantage of their services, we must place them, 
as heretofore, Under one superior only. 

By reverting to the Indiuv village institutions, an expensive police, which 
has been formed within these fe w years, and is still increasing, might be abo¬ 
lished, as not only useless but vexatious to the country. There is already an 
' ancient system of police in India, which answers every useful purpose, arid 
which requires no other aid, unless that of being I'estored to its former state, in. 
some few places where it may have been destroyed by violence. In every vil¬ 
lage in India there are hereditary watchmen, whose business it is to. guard the 
property of the inhabitants and travellers from depredation, and to exert them¬ 
selves in recovering it when lost or stolen; and there is, perhaps, no race of 
men in the world who are equally dextrous in discovering thieves. They are 
maintained by the produce of an enain land, by a trifling tax on each house, 
and by a small allowance from travellers when they watch their property at 
night. No war or calamity can make them abandon their inheritance. If 
driven from it they,always return again, and often live in the village when every 
other person has forsaken it. This long and constant residence, together with 
their habits of life, make them perfectly acquainted with the character and the 
means of livelihood of every person in it. When, therefore, a robber is to be 
apprehended, the new police officers apply to them, and seldom give themselves 
any further trouble, than merely to carry the criminal, when the village watch¬ 
men have secured him, to the Judge. As the whole territory of India is 
divided into villages, it is evident that, if every village is properly guarded by 
its own hereditary watchmen, the whole country is guarded against the depre¬ 
dations of internal thieves or banditti, for they cannot remain in it without being 
discovered. When they infest a country protected by village- watchmen they 
are strangers, and come either from the territory of a foreign power or that of 
some tributary of our own. In either case, no body of police officers, however 
numerous, can check the evil. The only remedy is to conapel the tributary to 
punish And give up the offenders, or to direct the Residents at the courts of the 
neighbouring powerstomake an arrangement, by which the subordinate officers 
of . the respective Governments shall mutually assist in extirpating banditti. 

The native Governments never refuse to give the requisite orders for this pur¬ 
pose, and they are often productive of good effects; though it must be owned, 
that their petty refractory tributaries usually treat them with neglect. When 
this takes place, and when the depredations of the banditti are serious, the 
mischief can only be rembved by a military expedition. 
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Tlie Nizam, in 1803, bad prepared a force to reduce a number of petty tri- 
Queries. butaries on his southern fi ot*itier, who. protected banditti that made incursions 

--- ' Ceded Districts. The design was laid aside, in consequence of the 

Colonel Munro. breaking out of the Mahratta war; but the alarm which this preparation ex¬ 
cited induced several of the tributary chiefs to make the banditti quit their 
territory. This effect will always be produced when the British Government 
interferes; for the apprehension of its power is so great, that no peVychief 
wdll risk his own possessions, for the sake of the precarious profit which he 
derives from sharing in the booty, of robbery. But before any steps can bt 
taken against banditti, it mu.st be ascertained where they are sheltered, and 
no men are so well qualified as the village watchmen in making this discovery ; 
and as none are »>e‘Uly so expert in tracing domestic thieves also, it seems 
obvious thaf better adapted than any other police establishment fpr 

givipp^-’^curity to the inliabitants, and that, instead of creating a new, expen- 
and inefficient system, we ought to give activity to the old one, where it 
exists, and to restore it where it has fallen into decay. It is only in this last 
case that any additional expense would be incurred. Nothing more would be 
necessary than a small grant of land in each village. Lands formerly allotted 
to the watchmen will probably still be found in most villages, either appro¬ 
priated to other purposes or lying waste, and ought to be restored to them j 
for the person who holds the village, bolds it with the reservation of the rights 
of all other individuals, a condition which is usually inserted in all Indian 
grants 

If, however, we wish to obtain all the benefits which may be drawn from 
the village watchmen, we must not transfer them to the charge of » police 
Darogah or any other new officer, but leave them, as former.l/> under the 
exclusive authority of the Potails. The Talliar is, ir^fhoty a servant of the 
Potail : he attends him at all times when not qropfeyed on other business; 
he is fed by him when the produce of his,JUHi(f and fees is insufficient; he re¬ 
gards him as his hereditary master,, awet executes his orders with zeal and fide- . 
lity; and the Potail, from lyis-htfluence over him, as well as from having always 
been accustomed to J^KT^inanagement of the village Police, is much better 
qualified than any other person can be to direct his services to the greatest 
advantage. Great towns are protected by the watchmen of the village on 
the territory of which they are situated ; but it is also usual in such places, 
in addition to the village watchmen, to have a Cutwal with a few Peons, who 
are paid by the month and retained only during good behaviour. They are 
employed rather for the purpose of preventing riots and affrays than of ap¬ 
prehending thieves, and their number, even in the most extensive province, 
is very trifling. It is also often necessary to station guards of armed Peons, 
or liiilitia, in woody or mountainous passes, between the Company’s‘‘ fron¬ 
tiers and those of a neighbouring power, to protect travellers against banditti 
who are sheltered there. Great towns and frontier passes are the only situa. 
tions in which any other police than the village watchmen is required. 

If the Collector is made Magistrate, th^ business of the Judge would be so 
much, diminished, that a considerably smaller number would be sufficient to 
carry it on. 

The provincial Judges should, I think, be stationary ; for they are not so 
well calculated as the zillah Judges for tlie Circuits. The fatigues of a jour¬ 
ney over so great an extent of country, the ojipression of the climate, and 
occasional bad health, fiequently render them unequal to the labour which a 
proper discharge of their duty demands, and must too often have the effect of 
making them burry through it, in order to get home. The zillah Judges, 
being in general younger men, are abler to undergo fatigue, and as their cir¬ 
cuits would be less extensive, they would have more time, .and probably more 
health, to attend to the duties of them. 

The country might be divided into circuits of two zillahs each. The jail 
delivery in each might be made twdee a year, by the -two zillah Judges con¬ 
jointly ; or, in cases where this was found inconvenient, separately and alter¬ 
nately. Ihe periods of the jail-delivery should be fixed, so as to correspond, 
as far as possible, with seed-time and harvest. 
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The duty of this circuit being transferred to the zillah Judge, two provin- Answers to Courts 
■cial Judges to each provincial court of appeal would be amply su8]cient. Queries. 

Xf the ancient Hindoo system of village police is confirmed or restored; 
if the offices of Collector and Magistrate are reunited with judicial powers to a 
certain extent, and if the circuits are performed by the zillah Judges, the 
reduction,s which under these circumstances might be made, would be as 
follow: 

At Madras. 

Four provincial Judges, one in each court, per annum, 

Star Pagodas..... 40,000 

Eight zillah Judges, together with their establishments 2,21,400 

2,61,400 

New police establishment at Madras .... 21,000 

2,82,400=^^112,960 

On the Madras establishment there are at present twenty-one zillah courts, 
including the two small ones at Pondicherry and Seringapatam. 

The charge of maintaining them, by the last accounts, was as follows; 

Twenty-one zillah courts, European establishments, per 

month ... Star Pagodas 

Native ditto ..... 

Police ditto........... 16,409 23 70 

Contingencies...... 4,367 

Total 


This sum, divided by twenty-one, the number of courts, 
gives, as the medium expence of one court. Star Pagodas 27,675 
Which, multiplied by eight, the number of courts proposed 

to be reduced..... 8 

Gives the sum entered above ..Star Pagodas 2,21,400 

As the expense of every court varies from that of the rest, not only in the 
articles of police and contingent charges, but also in that of the European and 
native establishment, the tabbing the average of the whole for the eight courts 
proposed to be reduced appeared to be the best way of calculating the amount 
of the saving. The sum is, I am satisfied, rather underrated; for though the 
whole police charge of eight courts is struck off, that of the remaining thirteen 
is left entire; and, in these thirteen, the charges for the new police, which it 
has already been proposed to strike ofl; is no doubt greater than that of the 
old police in the eight districts, though the accounts do not specify the amount 
of the new and old respectively. 

The thirteen zillah courts proposed to be retained might be stationed as 
follows: 

-• 

2 in the countries north of the Kisnah. 

3 between the Kisnah and the Colleroon. 

3 south of Colleroon. 

2 in Malabar and Canara. 

1 in the ceded districts. 

1 at Pondicherry. 

I at Seringapatam. 


20,158 

8 

34 

7,496 

43 

53 

16,409 

23 

70 

4,367 

2 

61 

48,431 

33 

58 

i,86,180 

44 

56 


13 
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It may be said that, if we reduce the number of courts, the arrear of unde¬ 
cided causes, which is already so great, will accumulate more and more every 
year. But it is the system itself which occasions this accumulation, by its 
cumbersome forms, and its tendency to draw every petty suit into the zillaU 
court. The present courts, as they are now constituted, or even an additional 
number, will never diminish it. This desbable effect, however, will easily be 
produced by a smaller number, if their form of process is somewhat sEmpIiffed; 
if the office of Magistrate is separated from that of the Judge, and if the an¬ 
cient village police is restored and placed under the Potail and Collector. Had 
justice always proceeded as slow as of late years, what would now have been 
the state of the country? There would have been as many unsettled suits as 
inhabitants. There are no arrears of causes under a rigorous native Govern¬ 
ment. There were few or none formerly under the Company’s, where a vigi¬ 
lant Collector was employed. If the number is now every day rapidly ahg- 
menting, it must originate in some defect in the system. But, in answer to 
this, it will be urged, that the decisions of the native officer and the European 
Collector were summary, and often regulated rather by caprice or corrupt mo¬ 
tives, than by a strict attention to justice. This was, no doubt, true in many 
instances, and operated to a certain extent; but the grand cause which pre¬ 
vented the accumulation of suits was the practice observed over all India, of 
referring all important ones to arbitrators or juries, leaving all petty ones to 
the heads of villages, and all those connected with the institutions or religion, 
or of caste, to the spiritual guide or head of the caste, and the facility and ex¬ 
pedition with which juries were assembled, either on the spot where the litiga¬ 
tion arose, or any other place where the parties might wish to have it decided. 
If we return to thi.s system, causes will be settled as fast as they come forward, 
and half the number of Judges will be much more competent than the whole 
are now to the task of administering justice to the country. By our Judicial 
Regulations we spread the spirit of litigation every where: we bring into court 
the domestic disputes of relations, and destroy the patriarchal authority which 
has hitherto been exercised by the heads of families. We do away the in¬ 
fluence of the Potails of villages, and encourage the lower orders of people to 
despise the control of their superiors. We remove the moral and superstitious 
feelings by which they have always been governed, without substituting any 
thing better in their room, or any thing to restrain them from mischief but the 
terrors of the law ; and while we profess to respect their customs and institu¬ 
tions, we have introduced greater changes than all their former invaders to¬ 
gether. 

We ought to stop before it is too late, and modify our judicial system, so as 
to restore their lost authority to the heads of castes and villages, and we shall 
then find that the business of the courts will proceed much more easily. Should 
it ever become necessary to increase the number of courts at any future period, 
it ought to be done, not by employing any additional Europeans, but by esta¬ 
blishing a native court under a native Judge, with a liberal salary of from five 
hundred to one thousand rupees monthly. Such a man would decide more 
causes than any three European Judges, and in, at least, as satisfactory a man¬ 
ner. It will be objected, that he would act corruptly. It is very probable 
that he would. Turn him out and appoint another; and, if necessary, a third: 
and it is most likely that, finding his situation highly respectable, and its in¬ 
come ample, he will determine to preserve it by acting honestly. Most Euro¬ 
pean Governments have deemed it advisable to purchase integrity in high 
public officers by honours and emolument. If we want it in India, we must 
adopt the same means; and if we pay the same price, w%shall find it among 
the natives of that country as readily, I am afi-aiti, as among Europeans. 
Under the sway of every Mahomedan conqueror’, the natives of India have been 
admitted to all the highest dignities of the state: it is only under the British 
Government that they have been excluded from this advantage, and held in a 
condition, even when employed in the public department, little superior to that 
of menial servants. It is not requisite that they should be raised to the higher 
offices; but they might occasionally be employed in the judicial and revenue 
lines, as subordinate Judges and subordinate Collectors. A few such appoint¬ 
ments, conferred on respectable natives, would conduce, more than all our 
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Ret^ulatlons, to attach the people to our Government, which never can be po. 
pular while it admits no individual among them to any office of importance. 

If a reduction is made dt Bengal, similar to that proposed for Madras, the Colonel Munro, 
savincr will be still the more considerable, as the judicial establishment is pro- 
Bortionably higher at Bengal than at Madras. The number of courts should 
be determined from a consideration of the extent of territory as well as of reve¬ 
nue and population ; and, on this principle, if only four provincial and thirteen 
zillah courts, including those of Pondicherry and Seringapatam, are allowed 
for Madras, six provincial, four city, and twenty-two zillah courts, will be 
abundantly sufficient for Bengal; and a reduction may therefore be made ot 
eighteen zillah courts, and six provincial Judges, being one from each pro- 
vincial court- 

The annual expense of forty zillah courts, the number under the 

Bengal Government, is.....Sicca Rupees 

The expense of one court, calculated at the average of the whole, 


IS. 


47,94,817 

1,19,870 

18 


The expense of eighteen courts to be reduced is..Sicca Rupees 21,57,660 

The salary of six provincial Judges is... 


Or, £269,707 
. 24,000 


Total Bengal £ 293,707 

The Bombay accounts are too imperfect to afford much information, but the 
reduction in the judicial establishment there may be reckoned at £ 10,000. 

Brought forward £ 293,707 

10,000 

Add the proposed reduction at Madras.. 112,960 

Total amount of reductions in the Judicial department... £ 416,667 


On the Bengal establishment there are eight provincial battalions, at an 
annual charge of Sicca Rupees 8,94,997s which seem to be maintained lor the 
purpose of police; but no part of this charge is included in the proposed re¬ 
ductions. 


COLONEL MUNRO. 

The Judicial system introduced into India by the British Government, Colonel Munro. 
though it has, in many instances, given to the natives a greater degree of pro¬ 
tection and security in their persons and property than they had before enjoyed, 
yet in others, again, from the collision of authorities \vhich it has occasioned, 
from the want of a more summary process in petty suits, and from the annihila¬ 
tion of the ancient jurisdiction of the Potails, or heads of villages, it has left 
iustice more difficult of attainment than it was before. It has had the beneficial 
effect of shewing to the people of India, that not only individuals, but public 
officers and Government itself,- are accountable for every act done by them 
contrary to the laws, and that it is the wish of Government that its power 
should be founded on justice. But though the natives admire this principle, 
they certainly do not think so highly of the means which have been adopted for 
its accomplishment; for the system is regarded by them rather as one of good 
intention than of efficient operation. Its main defects are, that it is too arti¬ 
ficial, and too little adapted to the state of society in India; that it proceeds 
upon the assumption that the natives are altogether unworthy qf trust, and m 
consequence it requires loo little native, and too much European agermy; and 
that it takes the duties of Magistrate and Superintendent of Police from the 
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to Court's Collector, by whom alone they can be adequately discharged, and throws them 

_Que ries. ^ upon the Judge, who has no time to attend to them, and who cannot engage 

Calonel 'VTunro them without deranging the municipal institutions of the country, which 
connect them inseparably with the office of collector. 

2. In seeking to facilitate the administration of justice and the police, it is 
not necessary to overthrow, but to correct, the existing system: and, with tliis 
view, two important alterations must be adopted ; first, the confining the Judge 
entirely to his judicial functions; and, second, the separating the offices of 
Magistrate and Superintendant of Police, from that of Judge, and re uniting 
them to that of Collector, as they formerly were under the British Government, 
and as they always are under the native princes. It would also be expedient to 
grant to the Collector and the heads of villages a limited jurisdiction in petty 
civil suits. By this Arrangement, the Judge would be relieved from the duties 
of Magistrate, and from the hearing of a number of petty causes, which, toge¬ 
ther, occupy the greater part of his time, and would have abundant leisure to 
get through all the suits that came before him. The police would be infinitely 
better managed by the Collector than by the Judge, and the Potails and Cur- 
nums of villages would be relieved from serving two masters, the Collector in 
matters of revenue, and the Judge in those of police, and would regain their 
usual authority, which has been too much weakened, and strengthen Govern¬ 
ment. The union of the powers of Magistrate and Collector may appear ex¬ 
traordinary in this country; but as the municipal institutions of India are 
calculated for those duties being vested in the same person, it is much better 
that they should remain united in him by whom alone they can be adequately 
discharged, than that, by a separation, the important office of Magistrate should 
be rendered totally inefficient. We are not to consider English maxims as 
always applicable to India, but to follow those rules which are most applicable 
to tliat country, as it now is. India has no political freedom, no voice in fram¬ 
ing laws or imposing taxesand many regulations are now proper there, which 
might be otherwise under a state of greater freedom. 

3. The present judicial system can suffer no detriment, but will rather be in¬ 
vigorated, by restoring the office of Magistrate to the Collector. The duties of 
Magistrate and Judge are so totally unconnected, that no collision of authorities 
can possibly arise from the measure. But it will require much consideration, 
and perhaps great practical experience, before such a line of distinction can be 
drawn between the powers of the Judge and of the Collector, in his judicial 
capacity, as may prevent their clashing with each other. The usage of India 
entrusts to the Collectors the fiscal and judicial powers in an equal degree: 
the British Government has made a complete separation of them. Their union, 
to a certain extent, would render the administration of justice much more effi¬ 
cacious, by enabling it to reach numberless petty cases, which would otherwise 
be left without remedy ; but the separation should still be sufficiently wide to 
preserve a perfect controul over the Collector, whenever it was supposed that 
he could have any bias as a party concerned. 

4. If the Collector is invested with the authority of Magistrate, his situation, 
as far as regards the police, will be exactly the same as under the native princes: 
he will have the undivided command of all the village servants, and will be 
able to employ them, according to the custom of the country, in the duties 
both of revenue and police. The constitution of Indian villages has been so 
often explained, that it is hardly necessary to repeat, that under the Hindoo 
Government, the police is directed by their respective Potails, or head farmers, 
with the assistance of the Totties and Tallaries, the hereditary village watch¬ 
men. The powers of the Potail, as Magistrate, though not defined by any 
written law, are sufficiently limited, by the custom of the country, to prevent 
their being converted into an engine of oppression. He has every facility for ap» 
prehending offenders, but he is rarely permitted to inflict even the most trifling 
punishment. In petty affrays or assaults, he may confine in the cutchery for 
one or two days, and take bail for good behaviour. Where the conduct of the 
aggressor has been particularly outrageous, he may put him in the stocks for a 
day, or punish him with two or three strokes of a cane; but the stocks and the 
cane are seldofn resorted to. In offences of magnitude, such as housebreaking, 
robbery, or murder, he apprehends, examines, and reports, but cannot punish. 
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The proceedings, on such occasions, are usually as follows: When a robbery Answers to Court s 
happens within the limits of the village, information is immediately brought to Queries, 
the Potail, who, if the robbery has been perpetrated by a gang, and resistance 
is expected, puts himself -at tire head of a niuhber of armed inhabitants and 
goes in quest of the banditti; but if there are only one or two robbers, he in¬ 
stantly calls the village watchmen together, and dispatches them in pursuit. 

They repair to the spot where the robbery lias been committed, and are guided 
by such intelligence as they can obtain there. If they can procure non^, they 
shape their course by their knowledge of suspicious characters in tlie neigh¬ 
bouring villages, or they endeavour to .trace the mark of the robbers’ feet 'in the 
sand j and where it passes their own boundary, they shew it to the watchmen 
and Potail of the village within whose limit it has entered, who are then an¬ 
swerable for the apprehension of the offender. But if he is taken within the 
jurisdiction of the village where the robbery was committed, he is carried be¬ 
fore the Potail, who^ with the Curnum, investigate the matter publicly in the 
cutcbery. The deposition of the prisoner is taken in writing: that of the 
principal vvitnesses is also sometimes, ‘but not always, committed to writing. 

When the examination is finished, the Potail and Curnum, with the prisoner 
and witnesses, proceed to the station of the district Aqmjldar, who again exa¬ 
mines the parties publicly, and commits the whole of the depositions to writing: 
he then reports the circumstances to the,, Aumildarofthe province, and according 
to the orders he may receive, either detains the prisoner for future examination, 
when the head or provincial Aumildar comes to the spot in his ordinary circuits, 
or immediately sends forward the prisoner and witnesses to him. Under the 
Hindoo princes, the provincial Aumildar has not only the authority of a Magis¬ 
trate, but all the powers of a criminaljudge in their utmost extent, and his 
sentence is, therefore, final. He is sornetimes restrained from the ordering the 
execution of a capital sentence until he has made a reference to the prince, but 
this is not usual. The sentence of death is, however, rarely passed, except in 
cases of murder, or in some very atrocious cases of gang-robbery accompanied 
with maiming. 

5. The Hirtdoos did not employ punchayets in criminal cases. The Judge, 
either alone, or with the assistance of his deputies or other public officers, tried 
and passed sentence. 

6. The account which has been given of the Potail, in his capacity of village 
Magistrate, in the states of the native princes, was equally applicable to him in 
the dominions of the Company, until the introduction of the judicial system. 

The district Aumildar of the Hindoos was similar to the Tehsildar of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government. His powers, as a Magistrate, very little exceeded those 
of the Potail; only that he might, and the Potails could not, levy small fines for 
petty offences. The provincial Aumildar of the Hindoos was the old Collector 
of the, Company’s Government, exercising judicial authority. - The Collector 
has very properly been deprived of the functions of a criminal Judge, but all 
those of Magistrate ought to be left to him entire and undivided ; for, by no 
other arrangement, can there be a cheap and active police, capable'of protect¬ 
ing the persons and property of the inhabitants. There may, indeed, be an ex¬ 
pensive police establishment, but its inefficiency will be nearly proportionate to 
its expense. No new or extraordinary powers aje requisite to enable the Col¬ 
lectors to superintend the police. Those vested in the Magistrate by Regula¬ 
tion VI, ISOiiJ, will be amply sufficient for this purpose j and those exercised by 
the Potails and Tehsildars, being as limited as they well can be consistentlv 
with e^fficiency, ought to be continued to them, in the same manner as under 
the Hindoo Sovereigns. By this means, the duties of Collector and Magistrate 
will be conducted without any jarring of European authorities} without inno¬ 
vating upon ancient usage,-by placing the heads of villages and the village ser. 
vants under two masters, the Judge and the Collector without disgusting the 
Potails and Curnums and village watchmen, by subjecting them to the cotistant 
interference, and even to the control of hired Darogahs} and without any addi¬ 
tional expense, because the hereditary village servants and the Collector’s reve¬ 
nue servants are fully adequate to every object of police. By the Hindoo 
institutions, the duties of police ^nd revenue are closely interwoven. The vil¬ 
lage watchmen, the Potails, and even the Curnums or village registers, are both 
revenue and police servants, and the Tehsildars and their establishments are 
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employed alike in both-duties. When, therefore, the Collector is also Magis- 
trate every thing flows in its usual channel. The village watchmen act zealous¬ 
ly under their hereditary Potails, whom they respect j and these again, proud of 
the station which they occupy, endeavour to justify the confidence reposed in 
them, by a vigilant performance of their duties as village Magistrates ; and the 
Aumildars, knowing perfectly how useful the Potails are in maintaining the in* 
ternal tranquillity of the country, and how necessary it is to support their in¬ 
fluence, never interfere with them in the mariagenient of the village police, but, 
on the contrary, assist them with their own servants in cases of need. The 
union of police and revenue is supported by veneration for ancient customs, and 
by the habits of the people. As the system is under the immediate .direction 
of the Potails, who are the most respectable body of landholders in India, and 
as they are more deeply interested in the preservation of the peace of their vil¬ 
lages than any other class of men, and have the willing co-operation of thfe 
inhabitants, the police in their hands has every advantage which can be derived 
from the employment of a most active and zealous body of village watchmen, 
and from the cordial assistance of the people. 

7 . The new system of police, established under the judicial Eegulations, has 
every thing against it#and nothing in its favour. It is at variance with the feel¬ 
ings and prejudices of the people, and has, therefore, no moral-force to uphold 
it. It rests almost exclusively on the services of a. set of hired Darogahs and 
Peons, who having no connection or common interest with the inhabitants, and 
not having, like the hereditary watchmen, been trained from infancy to their 
business, have, neither the requisite zeal or skill for its execution; and as it 
places the Potails and Tallaries, in some degtee, under the control of the 
Darogahs, it lessens the’influence of the Potails in their villages, and deprives 
the Tallaries of the credit and rewards they usually obtain from successful 
exertions in the apprehension of robbers, and it thus injures the only men by 
whom the duties of police can be efficiently discharged. 

8 . Few persons, who have bestowed any attention on the municipal institu¬ 
tion of the village corporations, or little republics, of which India is composed, 
will doubt the absolute necessity of placing the police in the hands of the 
Collector: but some may question the expediency of granting him judicial 
powers ; and many who think that they should be granted, will entertain very 
different opinions with regard to their nature and extent. In framing new Re¬ 
gulations for India, it is always desirable to examine, previously, what are the 
existing ancient ones of the coun^fy, and what part of them it would-be pru¬ 
dent to preserve or abolish: it may, therefore, be necessary to state, in a few 
words, what were the Judicial powers exercised under the Hindoo princes, in 
the countries now forming the British empire in India,.by the various gradations 
of revenue servants, from the Potail to the head Aumildar or Collector. The 
authority which they possessed in criminal matters, has been already noticed j 
it now, therefore, only remains to shew what it was in civil cases. 

9 . In matters of caste and religion they never interfered; unless in order 

to guard the peace of the country from being disturbed by tumulf^J, which 
sometimes arose from litigations on these subjects. Disputes relative to caste 
or religion between individuals were settled by the head of the pste, or the 
spiritual guide, without any communication whatever vvith the officers of Gp- 
verament. If either of the parties was dissatisfied, he appealed from the head 
of the caste or the spiritual guide in the village, according to the natCire of the 
case, to the head of the caste on the head spiritual guide of the province, and 
their decisions were usually final j and when necessary, they enforced them by 
fine or excommunication. . 

10 . When a dispute arose regarding property, theparties, in the first instance, 

. usually chose arbitrators in the village, who, unless the amount was very trifling, 

always gave their decision in writing to both parties. When the disputes re¬ 
spected accounts, an adjustment of them was made, and copies, signed by the 
arbitrators and litigants, were mutually exchanged. If either party W'as dis¬ 
satisfied, he appealed to the Aumildar of the district or province j but no second 
adjustment was allowed, unless in cases of tliie most evident partiality. When 
either of the litigants w-ished to have his cause settled by a punchayet, he ap¬ 
plied to the Potail of the village, vrho ordered it to be assembled. Such of the 
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members as the parties chose to challenge were withdrawn. The first step of Answers to Court’s 
the punchayet was to take a bond from the parties, stating that they were wil- Guenes. 
■ling to abide by the.ir decision ; the punchayet then proceeded to examine the 
parties and their witnesses. If the cause was one of considerable magnitude, 
the depositions of the witnesses and parties were taken in writing, and inserted in 
the decision, copies of which, signed by all the members and the litigants them.- 
selves, were given to each of the parties. If the suit was for a thing of little 
'^alue, the decision was given in writings but the depositions of the witnesses, 
and very frequently those also of the parties, were omitted. . Appeals might be 
made to the district Aumildar, and from him to the Aumildar ofthe province, for 
a new punchayet, which was, however, rarely granted, unless when it appeared 
that corruption or intimidation had been employed. The punchayet was some¬ 
times placed und,er restraint with regard to communication with other persons, 
and obliged to decide without separating j but this was not so usual as adjourn¬ 
ments, particularly in matters of account. • 

II. The Potail has no control over the punchayet. It did not even sit in 
his presence; for this circumstance alone would have been a plea for a new 
trial, on the ground that he had influenced some of the members. His judicial 
authority, therefore, in suits between individuals, extended no farther than the 
assembling of punchayets and carrying their decisions into effect. It is true, 
that application was often made to him, in the.first instance, as an arbitMtor 
but this was optional, and depended much upon his personal character. When 
he acted in this capacity, the Curnam usually sat with him, to assist with his 
.advice, and to witness the decision. The only occasion on which he could be 
said to‘exercise the authority of a Judge was in cases of disputed rent or pro¬ 
perty between individuals and Government. In all matters of this kind, no 
punchayet or arbitration was admitted : he heard the complaint and gave his 
decision or order verbally. The party might appeal to all the different grada- . 
tions of Aumildars, and even to the Sovereign; but in no stage of the business 
was any arbitration or trial necessarily allowed. The Aumildar, however, fre¬ 
quently referred such cases to the opinion of respectable inhabitants, and acted 
accordingly. . . . 

if. The judicial authority of the district Aumildar differed in no respect from 
that of the Potail j except in the greater extent of his jurisdiction, and in his- 
being authorised to compel persons, who refused to answer demands against 
them, to submit them to trial by arbitration or punchayet. He, like the Potail, 
decided all suits which the parties voluntarily brought before him as an arbitra¬ 
tor; and of. his own authority, all cases of rent in which Government was a 
party. 

IS. The Aumildar of the province, or Collector, was governed by the same 
rules as the district Aumildar in his judicial Capacity. He decided, of his own 
authority, in all questions where Government was a party, and in all those be¬ 
tween individuals which v/ere submitted to liim by the parties; but in all other 
cases, settled by arbitration or punchayet, he had no power beyond that of en¬ 
forcing the execution of the decisions given. Appeals were very seldom made 
frpm him : they could be made only to the Sovereign, and unless in cases ofthe 
most glaring injustice they were not attended to. 

14. From what has been said, it appears that, under the Hindoo adminislra- . 
tion, there were no courts of justice, excepting the cutcherry ofthe Potailsand 
Aumildars, and that all civil causes of importance were settled by punchayets. 

The number of members com posing the punchayet was not limited by any rule: 
it was five, ten, and sometimes twenty, but most usually eight or ten. There 
was no-limitation as to the value in suits tried by punchayets assembled by the 
Potail or the Aumildar. It was left entirely to the discretion of the parties, 
who, if they thought that a sufficient number of persons, propCrly qualified tD 
give a decision, were not be found in the village, repaired to the town in which 
the district Aumildars resided, who ordered a punchayet either there or in any ' 
other place that they desired. Copies of decisions by punchayets, arbitrators, 
or Potails, and Aumildars, were seldom preserved in any public office; except 
in suits of great importance, or for real property. But this was attended with 
no inconvenience, because the practice being founded on the supposition that 
the people could read and write, the parties are in India always the keepers of 
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Answers to Court's their owri records, and are from many local causes much better guardians oi 
Queries. them than any public office. 

'coIonel'Munror* 1-5. There is probably no native Government in India, which has not lost 
the whole of its records, more than once, by the devastations of war. A na¬ 
tive army, sometimes in advancing, and always in retreating, Sets tire to every 
thing within its reach, and the dryness of the climate, and the slightness of the 
buildings, render the destruction rapid and extensive. Even in the strongest 
hilbfbrts the public records are not secure; for when such places are taken,, 
the assailants enter every public building, and in searching for plunder, toss 
the records into the open air, where they are destroyed by fire or the weather. 
This was the fate of all the records of the Mysore Government at Seringapa- 
tam: they were thrown from the cutcherry into the parade below, and were 
almost entirely dissolved by a torrent of rain which fell next day. Besides the 
danger from the enemy, the cutcherry of the village and the house of the Cur- 
num, in times of disorder, are often maliciously set fire to by persons who ex¬ 
pect to derive some advantage from the annihilation of particular documents. 
From these causes, the Curnums usually keep two, and even three copies of 
the revenue records, and one copy is generally buried. Individuals also pre¬ 
serve their valuable documents in the same manner.- , We ought, therefore, to 
continue the Indian practice of giving copies of judicial decisions to the par¬ 
ties concerned, since, in fact, they cannot be so safe under any other cus¬ 
tody. 

16. The mode of distributing justice has been described it was under 
a vigorous Government. When the Government was weal^and rapacious, 
corruption descended from the head, through every gradation, to the lowest 
officer of the state, and justice was bought and sold; still, however, the evil 
was greatly diminished, by the universal practice of resorting to arbitratmn 
and punchayet, and by public opinion ; for every interference of a public Offi¬ 
cer with their proceedings was extremely unpopular, and where undue influence 
had been exerted the successful party was always liable to lose what he had 
unjustly gained, by a new trial, on the first change of the administration ot the 
province. The strong attachment of the natives to trial by punchayet has no 
doubt, in some degree, arisen from the dread of the venality of their rulers ; 
but it has probably been increased and confirmed, by the conviction resulting 
from experience, that no Judge, however upright or active, was so competent 
as such a body to dispense justice correctly and expeditiously. , . 

17. The main defect of the Indian system was its resting too much on the 
personal character of the men who happened to be in office. 

18. This evil will, as far as possible, be gradually remedied by the courts 
established under European Judges; and under such a check, the ancient sim¬ 
ple’Hindoo forms might be preserved in practice, to the great satisfaction and 
benefit of the inhabitants. The adoption of this measure would not involve 
any essential change in the constitution and authority of the judicial courts. 
These ought to be maintained; but with a jurisdiction so regulated, as to give 
full effect to the operation of punchayets in facilitating the dispensation of 
justice. Nothing would be so effectual in promoting the attainment of this 
object as a recurrence to the Hindoo system in all minor cases, under such li¬ 
mitations as might guard against abuse. 

19 . The judicial power which, in this case, it would be advisable to grant to 
Potails, Tehsildars, and Collectors, would be nearly as follows* 

20. The Potail should have authority, to a certain extent, to act as village 
Judge; but to settle no cause, unless as an arbitrator, or by means of arbitra¬ 
tors or punchayets. ' 

21. He should have no authority to settle a suit by any of these modes, un¬ 
less both parties shall previously have given their consent to it. 

22. He should have authority, as arbitrator, to settle suits for personal pro¬ 
perty, to the value of five hundred rupees, but none for real property. 

23. He should have authority, by the means of punchayets or arbitrators^^© 
settle suits for real property under twenty rupees, and malguzari under two 

hundred 
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hundred rupees per annum, and personal property under the value of one 

thousand rupees. ~^^ 

24. All suits settled by the Potail, as arbitrator, should be appealable, at the Colonel Munro. 
option of the party complaining, either to the Tehsildar or Collector j but the 

decision of the Potail, if confirmed by either of them, to be final. 

25. Appeals from the decisions of arbitrators or punchayets assembled by the 
Potail to be dismissed, unless partiality or corruption is proved. 

26. No appeals from the decision of the Potail, as arbitrator, or of arbitra¬ 
tors or punchayets, assembled by him, to go beyond the Tehsildar or Collector. 

27. All suits between individuals and Government, for rent, to be decided 
by the Potail. The individual, in every case of this kind, to have an appeal to 
the Collector, and ultimately to the zillah Judge, but the Collection is not 
to be stayed for the appeal. 

The Potail to have the same power of distraining as Zemindar, but not to dis¬ 
train without previous reference-to the Tehsildar. 

28. The Curnum to assist the Potail in his judicial capacity, and officiate for 
him in his absence. 

29. The Tehsildar should have original jurisdiction, in every respect, simi¬ 
lar to that of the Potail, and authority to decide on appeals from his judgment, 
whether as arbitrator or village Collector. 

30. The Collector should have authority to settle no cause, unless as an 
arbitrator, or by means of arbitrators or punchayets. 

31. He should have no authority to act as arbitrator in any suit, unless with 
the consent of both the parties concerned. 

32. He should, as arbitrator, have authority to settle suits for personal 
property under the value of one thousand rupees, but none for real property. 

33. In all cases not appealable by the Regulations, (that is to say, in suits 
for real property under twenty rupees, and malguzari under two hundred 
rupees per annum, and personal property under the value of one thousand 
rupees), he should have authority, on the request either of the plaintifl or de¬ 
fendant, whether the other party is willing or not, to order the cause to be de-. 
cided by arbitrators or a punchayet. The power of ordering a trial witiiout 
the consent of both parties, which it is here proposed to give to the Collector, 
is withheld from the Tehsildar and Polails, because, from the srnall 

their jurisdiction, cases might occur in which it would be difficult to find im¬ 
partial Judges; but the wide range of a collectorate removes the objection : 
and were it admitted that the will of one Of the parties might carry the cause 
at once before the zillah Judge, it would enable the rich litigant to harass the 
poor one in a thousand ways. 

34. With the-consent of both parties, the Collector should have authority to 
settle, by means of punchayets or arbitrators, causes, whether for real or per¬ 
sonal property, without any limitation as to value, leaving an appeal to the 
zillah Judge in all cases prescribed by the Regulations. 

35 . The Collector should have authority to decide in all suits regarding 
rent between individuals and Government, with liberty to the individual, in 
every instance, however small the sum, to appeal to the zillah Judge, but tlie 
collection not to be stayed by the appeal. 

36. All suits respecting succession to zemindarries and great estates should 
be left to the zillah Judge, and likewise all cases of personal or real property, 
in which both parties were desirous of having recourse at once to his decision. 

These, together with appeals, would be abundantly sufficient to occupy nis time. 

67. The power proposed to be given to the Collector, of deciding in cases of 
rent between individuals and Government, may appear objectionable, as con¬ 
stituting him Judge when he is a party. But this is no new power. It is one 
alurave pvial.pd. which must Unavoidably be vested somewhere, ana 
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Colonel Munro. 


werstoCaurt’s Potails and Tehsildars, instead of Zemindars and farmers. The Collector is 
Queries. ]-|^ than the Zemindar to make a mild use of his power, because the 

petty balances of rent from which suits usually originate, though a considerable 
object to the Zemindar are none to the Collector, who can easily remit them 
from the great mass of the public revenue, not only without injury but with ad¬ 
vantage to its future produce. The complaints respecting rent which come 
before the Collector are occasioned, either by inability to pay what is really due, 
or by an overcharge. When the case is one of inability, the courts of judica¬ 
ture can adbrd no relief. When it is one of overcharge, it is usually an appeal 
to the Collector against the exactions of his own officers, the Potail or Tehsil- 
dar and redress is readily granted ; or if it is withheld, the injured party has, 
in every instance, the liberty of appealing to the zillah court. It may be ob¬ 
jected, that the zillah Judge, however zealous and correct he may be in the 
discharge of his duties, must yet feel some reluctance in giving decisiohis 
against the Collector, who is probably his personal friend, and that the fre¬ 
quency of such decisions will tend to lower the character and authority of the 
Collector. In so small a body as that of the Company's civil servants, the in- 
dividuals composing it must, in general, be known to each other j but it does 
not follow, that a Judge in a public court will, by this circumstance, be swayed 
in his decisions. If he reversed, in numerous instances, Use judgment of the 
Collector, the character of that officer w'ould certainly suffer in tlie estimation 
of the inhabitants. But as the Collector would come under the notice of Go¬ 
vernment in the judicial reports, his misconduct would render him liable to 
removal from his office. It is more likely, therefore, that having much to lose 
and nothing to gain from improper decisions, he would endeavour to avoid 
them. Ihe injustice to which the inhabitants are occasionally exposed in mat¬ 
ters of rent would not be lessened but increased, by transferring the original 
jurisdiction over them from the Collector to the Judge; because, in cases of 
undue exaction of rent, nine out of ten are not between the Ryot and Govern¬ 
ment. but between him and the Potail or Tehsildar, and the redress can only 
be given by the Collector ; for as the Ryots, from long habit, usually submit to 
tiiose exactions without complaint, they would never reach the Judge, and 
they seldom become known to the Collector, except from his own investigation 
on the spot. 

38. It is one of the most difficult parts of his duty to discover and cau.se 
them to be refunded. If he had not power to do so in the most summary W'ay, 
lie could not prevent extra collections from being made in almost every vil- 
lage, to tlie amount of ten, or even twenty per cent. He may, no doubt, sorne- 
sometirnes abuse his power ; but it is not, therefore, necessary to deprive him 
of it, since by having it he is enabled to dispense to the inhabitants a greater 
sum of justice, in matters of rent, than could be effected by any other means. 

Copies of the decisions of punchayets and arbitrators are always given to the 
parties. A copy might also, in all suits for real, and in all above a certain 
value for personal property, be preserved in the Records of the Collector. 

39 ’ Justice ought to be administered free of expense, according to the cus- 
torn of the country, in every stage, from the village Potail to the zillah Judge. 

It is evident, that our present system is not only most expensive and vexatious, 
but totally inefficient, ihere is under the Bengal Government about one 
hundred and thirty thousand suits in arrear. These suits will, on a moderate 
calculation, require a million of witnesses ; and if we consider the expense, the 
distance, -and the time they must be absent from their homes, it will not be 
easy to estimate the amount of injury which the country thereuy sustains. But 
the evil, it has been asserted, is unavoidable, and springs from the litigious 
Spirit of the people of India. Had this been their real character, it would have 
appeared when they paid nothing for trials. I have had ample opportunity of 
obsei ving them in every situation, and I can affirm that they are not litigious. 

I have often been astonished at the facility with which suits among them were 
settled, and at the fairness with which the losing party acknowledged the 
claim against him. But when irritated by expense and by delay, it is not sur- 
prising that litigation shonld grow with the progress of the suit throuo-h 
its tedious stages. When the native is obliged to apply to the CommTs- 
.sioner, and from him to the Judge, he gets heated as he goes. What he would 

gladly 
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gladly have settled dti any terms in his own village, he refuses to accommodate Answers to Court 
at an after-period. Our system produces the litigation which we groundlessly Quene*. 
impute to the character of the people. 


40. Some of the Judges, in their answers to Lord Wellesley's queries, have 
stated, that the process of the courts is not too expensive ; but what we call 
trifling casts is no trifle to the native. The average of the rent paid to Govern- 
rnent by the whole body of the Ryots does not amount to five pounds sterling 
for each individual. If we say that the rent is only one-third of the produce, 
his income cannot exceed ten pounds. It is easy to conceive how heavy the 
costs and delays of law must press on such men. When a Ryot has a suit, he 
sets out, taking with him the few rupees he has in ready money : they are pro¬ 
bably exhausted in charges to the Vakeels and officers of the court before his 
trial comes on; he is ashamed to plead poverty, and he returns home ruined 
as a farmer. 


Colonel Munro 


41. A BengalJudge has said that the delays are occasioned, not by the 
Vakeelsi but by the suspicious nature of the people deterring them from trust- 
ing the Vakeels, and inducing them to employ private agents of their owjj, 
to whom alone they confide every important document. What else does this 
fact suggest, but that the system is bad, and that the Vakeels are not trusfc- 
worthy ? for a wiiole class of public men do not become suspected by those who 
know them best without good grounds. 


42. 1.116 outline of the plan which I have proposed for confiding judicial 
powers, to a certain extent, to the Collector and native revenue officers, it 
will be said, contains little more tlian a recurrence to the ancient practices of 
the Hindoos, controlled, in some degree, by a zillah Court and a European 
Judge.^ This is precisely what I think it ought to be, for when a new system 
of ^diuinistoring justice is to be introduced into a foreign country, governed like 
India by a few strangers, it should not be by a total and sudden change, but 
rather by preparing the way for the change to be adopted insensibly by the na¬ 
tives themselves. The forms, at first, should be few and simple, and the de- 
vjation fi’om old institutions as little as possible. 


43. The people should have the option of resorting either to the summary 
decisions ot their Potails, Auniildars, and punchayets, or to the more deliberate 
judgments of our zillah courts. If our courts are thought to be preferable to 
tbeir own, they will soon learn to assimilate their own to them in form and prac¬ 
tice, and the reformation which we desire will be gradually brought about by 
tbeir own wishes. If, having a free choice, they still adhere to their own in¬ 
stitutions, the plain inference is, that they are better adapted to the present 
state of society among them ; for no forms of law, however excellent in other 
ciicumstaiices, are good, wlien they are not acceptable to the people for whose 
use they are intended. 


44. Ohr judicial system has failed in the most important object ofall law, the se¬ 
curing the great body of the people from oppression. It may truly be said, by 
the heavy expense attending it, to put them legally out of the protection of the 
great mass of the Ryots, who are the people most exposed to wrone, 
mustsufter in silence, because they cannot afford to complain. Under every 
native Government, though occasionally subject to the most tyrannical exac¬ 
tions, they could in general obtain redress free of expense : it is only under a 
new judicial code, framed expressly for their benefit, that they are utterly ex- 
duded trom justice. The evil may be remedied, by entrusting judicial powers 
to the Collectors, but every other expedient will be found perfectly nugatory. 
He is strongly urged, both by a regard for his own character and the interest 
which he feels in the prosperity of his district, to guard the inhabitants from 
oppressioi); and tor effecting this purpose, his constant intercourse with all 
classes, the nature of his office, and the information derived from his revenue 
servants in every corner of the country, furnish him with facilities, which no 
other individual can jiossess, and it is, therefore, only in his hands that judicial 
autlioiity can be of use to the great body of the Ryots. 


y® stillto be kept up. they should act only 
ascouits of appeal; or if original jurisdiction is given to them, it should be 
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Answers to Court’s confined to those cases in which both parties agree to carry their suit before 
V V them. 

Colonel Munro. In British laws, and in the integrity with which they are administered, there 
is undoubtedly an active principle of amelioration, which, when wisely directed, 
tends to improve the condition and the character of the .people among whom 
they are introduced. But if we seek to ameliorate the character of the people 
of India, we must maintain their ancient institutions as long as they are res¬ 
pected by themselves ; we must support the authority of the Potails, as the in¬ 
struments by which subordination is preserved in the villages; and the trial by 
punchayet, as that by which litigations are adjusted. Our judicial code in India 
is a system of suspicion ; it proceeds upon the assumption, that the natives are 
not to be trusted. Neither the Hindoos, nor any other people, can be amelio¬ 
rated by distrust: on the contrary, they become debased, and act accordingly. 
But if we really wish to improve their character, we should place confidence 
in them and rouse their pride; and w^e shall find that, when we have gained 
their attachment by mild and liberal treatment, they will gradually adopt from 
us liew customs and improvements, which, under a severe and suspicious Go¬ 
vernment, tliey would have rejected. 

I have, in a former paper, stated the amount of the reduction which might 
he made in the judicial establishment, by transferring the duties of Magistrate 
from the Judge to the Collector. 


(Signed) 

London, 22d November, 1813. 


THOMAS MUNRO, 
Colonel, Madras Establishment. 


G. READ, ESQ. 


Answers to Court’s 
^ Queries* 

Cr. Readj Esq. 
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Answer. 

I entertain a favourable opinion of 
the fitness and general effects of tie 
system of judicial administration es¬ 
tablished at Madras and the provinces 
depending on it; and, witli respect 
to its efficiency, I consider it in a 
progressive state of improvement. 

Answer. 

I do not conceive that any system 
of ancient Hindoo institution could 
now, either in whole or in.part, be 
with advantage substituted for the sys¬ 
tem ; but I conceive that the system 
of village courts and decisions by pun¬ 
chayet might be sanctioned and called 
•into use, with the view to give greater efficiency to the courts established un¬ 
der the controul and guidance of the zillah Judges. 

Answer. 

Previous to the establishment of the 
present judicial system, it was custo¬ 
mary for Collectors to refer certain 
complaints for the decisions of pun¬ 
chayet, who may be called a jury, or 
court of arbitrators. The manner of 
assembling the punchayet was, as near as possible, conformable to the ancient 
Hindoo usage, and as tbllows. On a complaint being preferred before the Col¬ 
lector, the substance of the matter in dispute was explained in writing by the 
Collector to the Tehsildar or native collector of the revenue, and the party 
complaining was given charge of the letter, and directed to proceed with it to 

the 


Question. 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system of judicial administra¬ 
tion established at Madras and the pro¬ 
vinces depending on it •> 


Question. 

Do you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, 
either in whole, or in part, be with ad¬ 
vantage substituted for the system, or 
any part of the system, introduced by 
the British Government? 


Question. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions at Madras, 
particularly the system of village courts 
and decision by punchayet ? 
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the Tehsildah The Tehsildar addressed an order to the head man of the vil¬ 
lage ill which the claim or dispute originated, requiring him to assemble a jury 
and to settle the cause. If the cause was of a commercial nature, the Inajor 
partof the jury was chosen from among the chetty or trading class ; and, in 
like manner, the jury was principally composed of the several classes, accord¬ 
ing to the religion and occupation of the parties. The head man of the village 
nominated the jurymen. Each party was at liberty to reject a certain number 
of them ; but it was necessary that a requisite proportion of the persons named 
should he left, that the jury should consist of an odd number, as three, five, 
or seven persons. The punchayet being'fixed, the next proceeding was to ap¬ 
point an umpire: and after the punchayet ivad taken from the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant a muchulca, or written promise, consenting to abide by the award, and the 
parties had delivered in their respective vouchers and list of witnesses, they pro- 
;eeeded to investigate the cause. The village secretary or Conicopoly offi¬ 
ciated as register of the court, took down the depositions in writing, drew 
up an abstract of the case, &c. ; when the award was determined upon and 
written out fair, the names and seals of the arbitrators were affixed to it, and 
the act duly recorded in the village register. The head man of the village 
forwarded the award through tlie native Tehsildar to the Collector, properly 
attested ; and if the grounds of the award did not, upon the face of it, appear 
to be unjust, tlie Collector countersigned it, and ordered it to be carried into 
execution. 


Question^ 

If this system, introduced by the 
British Government, is in your opinion 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 
be susceptible of any meliorations that 
would accelerate the decision of causes, 
would render the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify 
the proceedings and abridge the ex¬ 
pense of suitors, and, in general, what, 
in your opinion, are the best means of 
remedying any existing defects of the 
system ? 


great conlu- 


suitors; yet as I foresee 
sion likely to arise,in the execution of 
the decrees to be passed by the said village courts or punchayets, I am decid- 
edly of opinion that village courts can merely be employed in aid of the pre¬ 
sent system, and not be substituted for it. I see no objection to a trial being 
given to the system. I consider it proper that the natives should have the op¬ 
tion of referring their claims to arbitrators or punchayets appointed from their 
own people, in whom they have confidence, without being forced, as they at 
present are, to submit their claims to the zillah courts, and wait perhaps for 
years before they can be brought to a hearing and decision. 


Question. 

What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 




Answers to Coun’iS 
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Answer, 

The system of village courts and de¬ 
cisions ly punchayet is not, in my opi¬ 
nion, to be preferred to the system of 
judicial administration at present in 
force at Madras. And although 1 am 
ready to admit that punchayets would 
accelerate the decisions of causes, and 
render the access of the natives to jus¬ 
tice more easy, that they would sim¬ 
plify the proceedings, and in small 
causes abridge the expense of the 


Answer. 

Under the head of advantages of 
the pi:;psent system, I have to observe 
that it supports the Zemindar in the 
collection of the public revenue, and 
professedly secures to the Ryot his just share of the crops. It recognizes and 
enforces an obedience to the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws; or promotes a 
regularity in all commercial and money transactions, unknown under the old 
system ; it restrains the passions of Europeans (I mean the Company’s servants) 
in their intercourse with the natives, by a separation of the collecting from 
the judicial branch of the service j it establishes a middling rank of people, as 
Zemindars, unknown under the former system. The great independent Ze¬ 
mindar is held in check, by his abhorrence of being complained against and 
made to appear and answer before the court of justice. All doubtful points of 
importance are deliberately investigated and settled, and duly promulgated by 
the decrees of court. The principles of every decision are clearly laid open for 
public examination. Business is transacted in open court. The Judge acquires 
respect for himself and his employers, by the integrity and impartiality of his 

[2 1] proceedings. 
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Court’s proceedings. In short, the certain knowledge which pervades the zdlab, that 
Queries. justice is obtainable in a convenient part of the district (even by paupers), 
' though administered slowly, has -the eftect of preventing the continuance of 
glaring abuses, and of promoting the welfare of a great part, I cannot say the 
whole, of the people subject to the British Government. 




G. Bead, Esq, 


The disadvantages of the system are, in my opinion, as follows. 


I conceive that the Government do not place sufficient confidence and autho- 
rity in their judicial servants. The Regulations are too full of distrust, witii a 
.desire to guard against what are called erroneous decisions. The gradations 
of courts of appeal, and openings for reference to higher authorities, tend to 
clog the administration of justice. A zillah Judge must be cautious every step 
he takes; an order, worded doubtfully in a foreign language, may become the 
subject of reference and re-reference, to the great annoyance and interruption 
of his duties. Hence, as I would wish to be understood, owing to the change 
from implicit confidence under the old system, to one of restriction in the use 
of forms and niceties of judicial proceedings, it was, and is, impracticable, that 
the business of the courts could be done with sufficient expedition, or in any 
.degree proportionate to the calls of the natives. 


Another disadvantage, as it has always appeared to me, is that, in 1802, 
when the judicial system was first established, the courts were compelled* to 
entertain suits that originated from twelve to fifteen, and even twenty years 
preceding. 1 may fairly say, that the courts began with twenty years arrear 
of causes. Was it requisite that all these arrears should be tried, after the te¬ 
dious forms prescribed for suits that originated in, or subsequent to, 1802 ? 
Some plan of proceeding might, and should have been devised, for. hearing the 
dauses of arrear, distinct from those of recent origin. The effect of the opera¬ 
tion of the Regulation is this; the files of the zillah courts have been crowded 
with old suits; old suits are constantly taking up the valuable time of the 
courts; and if interested persons, I mean wealthy landholders, and others, 
choose to crowd the files still more, they may bring forward fictitious and ob¬ 
solete claims, without end, to the great impediment of justice. Another disad¬ 
vantage of the system, in my judgment, is that the Government have too long 
doubted the integrity and ability of their native subjects to be employed in the 
administration of justice. Village courts and decisions by punchayet have been 
wholly neglected. They do not seem to be approved of at Madras. From the 
want of such authority, I am convinced that disputed claims respecting the 
cultivation, claims between farmers and Ryots, and generally all apparently 
triflino- matters of current concerns, remain unsettled, to the infinite inconve¬ 
nience of the Ryot, and cannot be made the subject of reference to a higher 
court, or left unsettled till the file of other causes shall liave been disposed of. 


The want of village courts and decisions by punchayet, for the redress 
of inconsiderable assaults and affrays, and other petty injuries, is severely 
felt by tlie people. I can speak confidently, when I affirm that the mability oi 
the people to find proper redress for such wrongs is considered as a crying in¬ 
justice throughout the country. According to the present system, the parties 
aggrieved h^e not the option of referring their complaints to any power ex¬ 
cept to the zillah Judge: they can have no hope of obtaining redress from any 
other authority. 


I was so sensible of the hardships felt by the people in the centre division, 
that previous to my leaving India, I submitted the draft of a Regulation for 
the establisliment of village punchayets for the redress of petty complaints. I 
did not remain long enough to search the records, to learn vvhetber the regu¬ 
lation was approved ; or if disapproved, the grounds for its being rejected. 


Question, 

If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole or 
in its chief parts, could the expense of it 
be diminished, either by reducing the 
number of courts, or the scale ofesta- 
” blishmeiit. 


Answer. 

I am not aware that the expenses of 
the Judicial department can be consi¬ 
derably diminished. It would not, in 
niy opinion, be wise to reduce the 
number of the courts below the num¬ 
ber 


^ Vide Regulation It, A. D. ISO^. 
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blishnient, particularly in the native 
servants and their allowances, for those 
courts ? 


her fixed by Sir George Barlow; nei- Answers to Court's 
i.1 I T . .m * Queri ed, 

G. Read, Esq. 


ther do I conceive that the native 
establishments, or their allowances, 
, , .... should be reduced. These establish! 

raents underwent a careful revision by order of Sir George Barlow : several re 
auctions took place, and a standard was fixed for each ziilaii and provincial 
oourt. M seems to be the duty of tlie auditors, at home and abroad, to see 
that the charges are not suffered to exceed the standard. 


Question, 

Considering the system prospective¬ 
ly, what do you conceive its progres¬ 
sive operation likely to be upon the 
state and opinions of the people ? 


Ansuoer. 

I am of opinion that the commercial 
class and the middling ranks of the 
people, as the small Zemindars or 
farmers of the public revenue, will be 
^ . improved in their condition by the 

operation of the present system. But my judgment, with respect to the cul¬ 
tivators of the soil, 13 that they will not rise above their present state • and if 
care be not taken to, render the access of these Ryots, or labouring farmers 
to justice more easy, they will in time become a prey to the farmers of the 
public revenue, be distressed, and relax in their habits of industry, to the in- 
jury of the public resources. I am further of opinion* that if the files of the 
zillah courts should become so crowded, as not to give a hope to the parties 
lu and out of court, of an early termination of the causes, the courts will fall 
anto general disrepute, the people lose confidence in the stability of the system • 
they will complain of the heavy taxes of the courts (as of the stamps and other 
paper taxes), and of tardy justice, and the great independent Zemindars, who 
now feel the effects of the interference of the courts in the diminution of their 
consequence, will be ready to foment the general dislike, to the prejudice of the 
public opinion, and the interests of the British Government. 

Question. 


Would the natives, in your opinion, 
confide more in the uprightness of 
European Judges, than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people ? 


Answer, 

Generally speaking, I believe that 
the natives confide more in the up¬ 
rightness of European Judges than in 
Judges appointed from their own peo¬ 
ple. But it would, nevertheless, be 


t . jT lie VCI LllCieSSi DC 

wise, in my opinion, to give the natives a greater liberty than they now pos¬ 
sess. I mean the liberty, in certain cases, of referring their claims to native 
judges, appointed from their own people. Under the existing system, the 
natives have not the option of doing so. A decision passed by a village court 
or punchayet, duly appointed and chosen by the parties in a suit, according to 
ancient Hindoo usage, would not be recognized nor enforced by a zillah 


Question. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili- 
'gence, be trusted with the administra- 
tion of justice, and how farj or, more 
particularly, can any branch of the ad- 
ministration of justice be trusted ex¬ 
clusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, they 
should be superintended by Euro¬ 
peans ? 


Answer, 

I am of opinion that the natives may, 
in respect to integrity and diligence, 
be trusted with the administration of 
justice in cases of a limited amount; 
but that few, very few natives can be 
trusted exclusively in causes of im¬ 
portance, i. e. without being superin¬ 
tended, or their decisions made liable 
to an appeal. On some future im¬ 
provement of the system, it may be 
considered unnecessary that the part 


X r 11 1 , m the judicial branch of the adminis- 

tration to be allotted to the execution of the natives should be superintended 
by Europeans, and I think it probable that the increasing number of causes in 
the zillah courts may determine the Government abroad to have recourse to 
plan for establishing native courts, open to an appeal to the native law 
ajieers m the ztlhh courts, for accelerating the decision of ike causes. 

Question. 
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Answer. 

I am not acquainted with the general 
average scale of population within the 
jurisdiction of a zillah. A zillali Judge 
is appointed to preside over a district 
yielding a gross revenue of about six or seven lacks of pagodas, or ^280,000. 


Quesiion. 

Are you acquainted with the general 
seale of population within the sphere 
of one zillah or judicial court? 


OMestion. 

What is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by the 
British Government } Can it be ren¬ 
dered more periect and efficient j or 
do you think it would be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
inodes practised by the native Govern¬ 
ment for maintaining the peace and 
order of the country? . 


Answer. 

According to ray judgment, the sys¬ 
tem of police established by the Bri¬ 
tish Government can be rendered more 
perfect and efficient j and I imagine it 
would be practicable and expedient to 
resort to the modes practised by the 
native Governments for maintaining 
the peace and order of the countiy, 
by improving the present state of the 


village watchers, and securing to them 
their just dues, I consider it also expedient to establish a police fund, in 
order to cover the expense of rewards at present authorized to be paid to per¬ 
sons for apprehending and bringing offenders toconviction. My opinions on 
this subject are given more in detail, in a report which I had tlie honour to 
address to the superior court of Adawlut, and was laid before the Government 
of Madras in the Judicial department, in the years 1811-12. 


Answer. 

I had the honour to fill the office of 
second Judge of Circuit in the provin¬ 
cial court for the centre division, and 
. the extent of my circuit to and from 
the several zillahs exceeded six hundred and thirty miles. 


Question. 

Can you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the district 
in which you acted? 


(Signed) 

London, 18, Montague Street, Montague Square, 
27tli October, 1813. 


GEO. READ. 


THOMAS OAKES. ESQ. 


Answers to Court’s 
Queries. 

Tlios, Oakes, Esq. 


Queries. 

1st. What is your opinion of the fit.; 
nc^-.s, the efficiency, and the general ef¬ 
fects of the system of judicial adminis¬ 
tration established at Madras and the 
provinces depending on it ? 


Answers. 

1st. The system of judicial adminis¬ 
tration at Madras and in its dependent 
provinces, established in the year 1802, 
has, from time to time, undergone such 
modifications and improvements, . as 
practical experience pointed out to he 
necessary, and a code of laws, criminal and civil, is now in effective operation, 
highly conducive to the interests of justice. The covenanted servants of the 
Company, to whom the exercise of these important functions are entrusted, 
have been selected with due attention to ability and character. The code is 
free from perplexing intricacies, and requires only that deliberate and impar¬ 
tial consideration, which, I believe, it scrupulously obtains. The fitness, effi¬ 
ciency, and general effects of the system, are exemplified in the beneficial con¬ 
sequences resulting from it, w’hich I shall more particularly advert to, in the 
course of my replies on the several points submitted for my opinions by the Se¬ 
lect Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 


2d. Do you conceive that any sys¬ 
tem of ancient Hindoo institution 
could now, either in whole or in part, 
be with advantage substituted for the 


2d. I conceive that the ancient Hin¬ 
doo institution of village courts (pun- 
chayet) might, with great advantage, 
be adopted into the system of our ju¬ 
dicature 
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System, or any part of the system, in¬ 
troduced by the British Government ? 



dicature. This subject has been Answers to (^urt s 
brought to the notice of the court of 
Sudder Adawlut, where it will doubt- xhos. Oakes, Esq. 
less receive full consideration. 


The villacre courts, aptly so denominated, being composed of inhabitants of the 
village where the cause of action arose, were formed by the contending parties 
front a panel, which it was the duty of the head villager to prepare, on requisi¬ 
tion, and present to them. Each party obj,ected to individuals, as they were 
called over, at his own discretion. When a sufficient number had been mu- 
tually approved of (three, five, or seven,) they composed the court. Thus the 
advantages were united of having members and witnesses within reach ; every 
reasonable obstacle to a speedy decision was removed ; and, moreover, the ex¬ 
pense was inconsiderable. The decision w’as referred to the Tehsildar, 
ibr confirmation or rejection. Without any intimate knowledge of the 
•Gentoo system, it were hazardous to pronounce that the present Regula¬ 
tions are m all respects, with the exception 1 have made, preferable to that 
: system. 

It may be proper to add, that previous to the institution of our courts, the 
-award of the punchayet was regularly forwarded to the Collector, who, if he 
approved the principle of the decision, as explained in a summary drawn up 
by the village Conicoply, who officiated as secretary to the village court, con¬ 
firmed it by”his signature. No award, so confirmed, has been permitted to be 
•entertained in a zillah court. 

At the time of compiling and framing laws, of which the existing code, es¬ 
sentially modelled on those previously enacted in Bengal, is composed, endea- 
vours were not neglected, in view to incorporate such in practice under 

native Governments as might appear to be judicious, and well adapted. The 

research, however, would seem to have been fruitless. Their courts were re¬ 
presented to have been crude and defective in procedure, capricious and in¬ 
consistent, unable or unwilling to enforce the sentences. Judicatories so irre¬ 
gular and undefined, contained no principle of improvempt, partook of no¬ 
thing that could ameliorate either the ideas or exercise of justice or the state 
ofswiety unequal to the establishing rules to regulate future decisions, and 
too unsettled to contribute to theintroduction of juster sentiments towards go¬ 
vernment, order, and public security. 

Such is the picture drawn by the Sudder Adawlut of native judicature; and* 
accordindy, when the judicial system was introduced, in the year 1802, the 
files of (^ir courts exhibited causes, the subjects of which had been sources of 
litio'ation time out of mind. Of others, not unfrequently adjusted-as the 
caj^'ice of passion, pliancy, or venality, gave the direction. 

3d. In our code not a trace, I be¬ 
lieve, is to be found of the ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions: no village 
court, in other words, no punchayet. 


3d. Can you state any particulars of 
the remains yet subsisting of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions at Madras, 
particularly the system of vil lage courts 
and decision by punchayet. ? 

4th. If this system, introduced Igr 
the British Government, is in your 
opinion to be preferred, do you con¬ 
ceive it to be susceptible of any melio¬ 
rations that would accelerate the de¬ 
cision of causes, would render the 
access of the natives to justice more 
easy, would simplify the proceedings 
and abridge the expense of suitors; 
and, in general, what, in your opinion, 
are the best means of remedying any 
existing defects in the system ? 


4.th. I admit that, in a zillah native 
court, furnished with our code for its 
guidance, and subject to appeals from 
decision, justice would, in general, be 
administered far more correctly than 
at any former period of native Govern¬ 
ment; yet, in cases of importance, 
always the most fruitful of corruption, 
where dexterous intrigue with witnesses 
or interpolated evidence could be made 
to support an interested and unjusl 
decree, so as to appear safe from de¬ 


tection of the artifices resorted to, I 
fear the temptation would be irresistible. Power, derived from high situatior^ 
and wealth, which sooner or later flows from it, are strong shields among the 
natives against loss of reputation with each other. Acknowledged obhquit;^ 

12 Kj 
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to Court’s of conduct is no bar to accustomed friendly and social intercourse amono’ them, 
»nes. jjg vel.ites to those who have been dismissed from the service of Government] 

'ikes Es been declared unworthy of ever again being engaged in public employ- 
‘I es, 'sq, Many such instances have come within my own knowledge. In a 

word, between the English character and that of the natives of India in gene¬ 
ral, no sort of analogy will be found. The latter imbibe from education and 
early unrestrained habits, principles, (greatly palliated by their origin,) which 
Avere ten-fold criminal in a British subject, who from infancy, is taught to 
respect moral obligations, and keep unspotted the ermine of justice. 

Since the first institution of the judicial system many facilities have been 
afforded to the administration of justice, by relieving the zillah courts of causes 
which overburthened the files; and it may be expected, as the natural effect 
of settled principles of judicature, repudiating the corrupt arts formerly prac¬ 
tised under native Governments, to render even the worst causes successful, 
that the spirit of vexatious ligation in the natives will gradually subside. The 
facilities to which I particularly allude are the extending to the provincial 
courts’ original jurisdiction, in all causes beyond the amount of five thousand 
rupees. The jurisdiction of registers has been enlarged. The Mahomedan 
and Gentoo law officers in zillahsare now ex-officio head native Commissioners, 
whereby that duty has been raised in importance and respectability, and si 
stimulus given to render the discharge of it an object of desire. Native Com¬ 
missioners are appointed to each zillah station, and it is in contemplation to 
station them in the neighbourhood, for the purpose of giving to the labourino- 
classes of tlie people a convenient resort for the adjustment of differences^ 
"J’iie causes brought before native Commissioners, thougli comparatively of 
trifling amount, form a very large proportion of those submitted for judicial 
process and decision. The expense to suitors is very small. With regard to 
others of greater magnitude before the regular courts, I do not consider the 
charges to be excessive, or indeed requiring much, if any diminution. 


5th, What do you take to be the 
chief advantages and disadvantages of 
the British judicial .«ystetti ? 


5th. The advantages of the Britisli 
judicial system are, that it supports the 
administration of justice in its dearest 
interests ; that it tends to promote 
peaceable dispositions in the natives, and to improve their moral character. 
The courts occasion a wide range of occupation to the best informed amoin^ 
theiT}^ and cistablish a connexion cind dependency which cannot be iinimpor- 
tant. Natives, almost without exception, are eager to hold public employ- 
ment, and they are well assured that the reputation, at least, of'good charac¬ 
ter, affbrds sthe only chance of obtaining it; that any known breacli of trust 
would be followed by flismi-ssion, and as the case might require, by other 
punishment. But though the adage be verified to them, that honesty is the 
best policy, aberrations from duty often occur; yet deplorable, indeed, would 
be the condition of human nature, ff examples of virtue had no influence and 
vice alone were contagious. ^ 

Objections have, by some, been made to the confining the exercise of the 
more important judicial duties to European Judges. I am, however, .convinced 
of Its expediency; and though dissatisfaction and jealousy may be excited by 
It in natives of a certain description, the respectable and most enlightened 
wil not scruple to acknowledge that the principles of justice are maintained 
iinclei the piesent system, with purity unknown in former times: and lam 
further persuaded, as regards the natives in general, that not one in a liundred 
suitois, having just grounds of complaint, would prefer appearing before a tri¬ 
bunal of his countrymen. 


6th, If you are of opinion that this 
system should be continued, in whole 
or in its chief parts, could the expense 
of it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
establishment (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances) for those 
courts? 


6tli. At the period of establishing 
courts of justice, it became expedient 
to meet the expense by raising a cor¬ 
respondent revenue, either by a tax on 
salt or monopoly of that article. By 
the latter mode, nearly the whole 
amount of the judicial establishment is 
defrayed; and might, by further, en¬ 
hancing the price, be made equal to 

the 
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the fall charge. I hope such necessity may not be considered to exist. It is 


an article of indispensable consumption, and its present cost bears rather 
heavily on the great mass of the people. 

The finances of the Marlras Government are in a prosperous slate; yet should 
increasing demands imperiously require further resources, I humble conceive 
that to spek aid by curtailing the present means of dispensing justice, •would, 
of all alternatives, be the most exceptionable. The judicial system, and the 
rights conferred on landholders by sunnuds-i-milkent istimrar, are coeval, and 
of intimate connexion. Tliose rights were placed under the protection of Euro¬ 
pean courts; and I take the freedom to suggest, whether the abolition, wholly 
or in part, of those courts, and the substitution, partially or otherwise, of 
courts with native Judges, could take place, in the first resort at least, without 
a virtual breach of compact. 


Answers to Court s 
Queries. 

Thos. Oakes, Esq. 


Speedy adjudication is the essence of justice. Instead of narrowing, I should 
think it advisable to give f urther assistance towards clearing the files of the 
different courts; which might be done as heretofore, without any heavy in¬ 
crease of expense, by nominating assistant Judges to courts where the state of 
the files appeared most to require it. The appointment to be abolished on 
accomplisliing the aid in view. 

It is of the highest importance, that the salary and pay of European and 
native officers of the courts should be such as fairly to recompense their labours, 
and to leave tliem no pretext for devoting any part of their time in pursuit of 
other gainful objects. Suitable provision has been made, in this respect, by 
the general scale of allowances as at present established ; yet I am of opinion, 
that certain of the principal native officers in courts are not sufficiently remu¬ 
nerated. A reduction in number has occionally taken place ; and I confidently 
rely that the injunctions and vigilance of Government would prevent excess, 
were I less satisfied than I feel, that the Judges, in their several gradations, 
are heartily disposed to give full effect to judicial functions with all consistent 
economy. 

7th. Considering the system pro- 7th. .41ready answered, 
spectively, what do you conceive its 

progressive operation likely to be upon the state and opinions of the people ? 

8tb. Would the natives, in your | 8th. Certainl)'. 
opinion, confide more in the upright- | 

ness of European judges, than in judges appointed from their own people ? 


9lh. Are you of opinion, that the 
natives may, in respect to integrity 


9th. I Iiave endeavoured to shew, 
that in any part of a Judicial system 
allotted to natives their decisions should 
be appealable to judges in the zillah 
courts. 


and diligence, be trusted with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice; and how far, 
or more particularly, can any branch 
of the administration of justice be 
trusted exclusively to the natives; or will it be necessary that, in any part of 
a judicial system allotted to their execution, they should be superintended 
by Europeans ? 

10th. Are you acquainted with the 1 lOtli. I am not. 
general average scale of population 
within the sphere of one zillah or judicial court? 


11th. What is your judgment con¬ 
cerning the system of police establish • 
ed by the British Government ? Can 
it be rendered more perfect and effi¬ 
cient ; or do you think it would be 
practicable and expedient to resort to 
any of the modes practised by the 
native Governments, for maintaining 
the peace and order of the country ? 


Util. The subject of police has for 
years past engaged much attention on 
the part of Government. Various 
changes, to improve and reduce ex¬ 
pense in the system and establishment, 
have been adopted with success. The- 
progressive efficiency of the depart¬ 
ment is fully acknowledged. At the 
date of my leaving Madras, many of 


the reports called for by Government 
had been received, and the rest were shortly expected, to enable the forma¬ 
tion, as far as possible, of a general plan which will shortly be submitted to the 

Honourable 
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sfsto Court’s Honourable Court;; it rnay therefore be thought unnecessary, meanwhile, to 
Queri es, Consideration of the existing establishments. I shall only add, 

Oakes Esa police charges, within the year 1811-12, were less, in the sum of 

’ 21,081 pagodas, than within the preceding year lSlO-11. 


12th. Can you state what the limits 
and superficial contents were of the 
district in which you acted ? 

ISth. Have the courts of Adawlut, 
at any time, recommended to parties 
in a cause to withdraw the suit and 
submit it to the decision of the pun- 
chayet.; or has the punchayet, at any 
time, or on any occasion, been recog¬ 
nized by the courts of Adawlut or the 
English Government ? 


'I2th. I cannot. 


ISth. The punchayet is not recog¬ 
nized by the courts of Adawlut or the 
English Government. Arbitration is 
sanctioned by the Regulations ; and 
it has happened that, when causes in¬ 
volving intricate accounts, partner¬ 
ships, &c. came in turn to be taken. 


from the file for trial, the Judges have 

. recommended the parties in the cause 

to withdraw the suit, and submit it to the decision of arbitrators, who were to 
be chosen by the Judge from persons at the station of his court where the cause 
is tried. They probably have no means, at a distance, perhaps, of thirty, 
forty, or fifty miles, whence the witnesses also must bp summoned, of satis¬ 
fying themselves of the truth of allegations on many material points. Delay 
necessarily arises, large expenses are incurred, and much inconvenience arises. 
Under such circumstances, the decision will probably not be so just, and 
certainly not so prompt, as by the ancient Gentoo system of punchayet. 

The courts of Adawlut have recommended to parties, but generally with 
little effect, to withdraw suits of a particular description, as partnerships in 
dealings and causes involving intricacy of accounts, as abovementioned, and 
submit them to the decision of arbitrators so chosen. Regulation —• of 1802 
specifies the nature of suits already stated (the cause of action exceeding two 
hundred Arcot rupees), which it is the duty of courts to recommend to the 
parties to submit to arbitration. Thus, as I have said, arbitration has been 
recognized by the courts of Adawlut and the English Government. The same 
Regulation enacts that the award shall become a decree of court, and not be 
set aside, except on full proof that the arbitrators have been guilty of gross 
.corruption or partiality in the cause. 

As a suit cannot be withdrawn but bj^ mutual consent, the party who has 
least confidence in the goodness of his cause, or knows it to be a bad one, may, 
perhaps, rely on its being next to impossible that a Judge should find time 
thorouglily to investigate it. To such a person the certain delay and chance 
of a favourable decision will be inducements to withhold consent to his cause 
being taken from the zillah file, for the purpose of submitting it to trial by 
arbitration. 

arbitration were made subject to the constitution of t\\Q ancient punchayet^, 
.the difference betw^een the two would, of course, be merely nominal. 

As connected with the general subject, I take the liberty to offer a few ob¬ 
servations. And, first, with regard to alleged delay in the administration of 
justice, it is to be remembered that, by the retrospective cognizance given to 
the courts, they opened under the disadvantage of a heavy arrear, from which 
the file.s liave not yet been cleared. The facilities which have been given, those 
about to be afforded, and others submitted for approval, must have the best 
effects in accelerating judicial decisions, both in the minor causes tried in the 
first instance by natives, and those submitted to higher tribunals. In our Indian 
circles it has often been propounded, whether the natives, in general, prefer the 
British judicature to that formerly exercised under the Gentoo system ; and 
the prevailing opinion is, that a large majority ranges on the side of the latter, 
because the mass of petty suits, affecting principally the lower orders, has nei¬ 
ther been so expeditiously or cheaply decided as before. The same sentiment 
will attach to, and be infused, not only by numbers of the higher classes who 
would gladly participate in the dispensation of justice under the former code, 
but also by others, who from relaxed principles are impatient of restraint, and 
.■obstructed in the career to which they naturally lead. On the other hand, no 

doubt 
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doubt has ever been entertained as to the far greater respectability of our 
courts, than could be maintained even by the most amended change, if super¬ 
intended by native Judges. Subordinate officers will take the impression of 
conduct from their immediate superiors. The character of our judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, untainted by any surmise of corruption, stands high in general 
esteem,, checks the train of irregular passions which a difterent state of things 
would engender, and by improving the morals of the people, contributes aid to 
the guardian care of Government for the preservation of peace, order, and 
security. 

(Signed) T. OAKES. 

6 November ISIS. 
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EXTRACT 0 /LETTER/row GEORGE BUCHAN, Esq. to CHARLES 
GRANT, Esq. dated Kelloe, ^8th December, 1813. 

I take the pen in hand to frame a reply to the questions which I received Answers to Court’s 
from the Committee j but I have found that any answer that I could send must Queries, 

be in such general terms, that I cannot reconcile to myself the thought of send- ^ 

ing it. No opinion on such a subject can be valuable, that is not founded on 
the most distinct grounds'; and I have no materials within my reach to enable 
me to state such grounds. Any thing that I could say would be merely in the 
way of general remark, and of opinion, unsupported by proofs, to which I could 
have no right to expect that any attention would be paid. I really should not 
feel it pleasant to be the author of a reply of that kind. My own feeling in the 
discussion of important matters of this kind is, that general reasoning goes for * 
nothing, if not backed by something more substantial, and here 1 have un¬ 
luckily nothing more to offer; I should not, therefore, like to appear before 
the Committee in such a shape ; it would not, perhaps, be even very respect¬ 
ful to them to do so. 

In a general view of the question, 1 have always considered the establishment 
of the courts of judicature as one of the greatest blessings that we have con- 
ferred on our Indian population. I recollect hearing the punchayet plan sug¬ 
gested when I was in India ; but I have not seen any of the arguments (at least 
I cannot now recollect them) on which its advocates ground its expediency. 

I am, therefore, incompetent to express any opinion on the measure; but I do 
not understand how it can be proposed to dispense with European superinten¬ 
dence. It must, I think, be obvious to any one acquainted with the Indian 
character, that a native court, not controlled by any such superintendence, 
must become a scene of intrigue and corruption. If efficiently controlled, per¬ 
haps an institution of that kind might be beneficial, and might have the advan¬ 
tage of rendering justice more accessible; but I feel the strongest conviction 
that no salutary consequence would be produced without European agency. 

The present system is certainly expensive; but I much doubt the practica¬ 
bility of materially lessening that expense, at least at Madras. Several zil- 
lah courts were discontinued in the plan of reduction tliat was going on when 
I left India; and I remember it appeared, at that time, quite unadvisable, to 
lessen further their number. Indeed, the range of each zillah was then much 
too extensive (at least it was so in general), and it would have been for tlie ad¬ 
vantage of the country, if considerations of expense could have admitted of an 
increase instead of a diminution. I recollect, also, that the establishment of 
the different courts seemed to be modified on the lowest practicable scale, for 
it is clearly essential that both the Judges and their native officers should receive 
adequate salaries. A different arrangement would be sadly mistaken economy, 
and would lead to effects incalculably pernicious. Indeed, I recollect that, m 
one or two of the courts (particularly the zillah of Masulipatam), further assis¬ 
tance appeared to be urgently wanted, from tlie arrear of business that was ac- • 
cumulating; a Judge and a Register seemed to be quite unequal to the whole 
duty. I also think that the same inconvenience was experienced at Trichino- 
poly ; and I have little doubt but that there were many of the other courts that 
suffered under the inconvenience, though perhaps in a less degree. I cannot 
now recall the particulars, and I do not know if any thing has been since done ; 
but, so far as I remember, it was in contemplation, at that period, to nominate 
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Answers to Court's assistant Judges in particular cases. All this strongly shews the confidence at- 
Queriea. tached by our native subjects to those courts ; though of that, indeed, there 
could not be a doubt in the mind of any one at all acquainted with the state of 
our Indian possessions. It also, 1 think, tends to show that much (if any) re¬ 
duction of expense is not to be expected, if the present system is continued. 
Whether the present system can or cannot be changed, is, as I have already ob¬ 
served, a question which I do not feel myself competent to answer; but it is 
my decided belief, that under any change or modification of the present insti¬ 
tutions, there can be no efficiency or security, unless the most vigilant European 
superintendence shall form the basis of the superstructure. 

As. I should be very unwilling to do any thing that might have the appear¬ 
ance of disrespect to the Committee, I should be still glad if you could, with¬ 
out impropriety, mention a word in explanation of my silence. The real cause 
is, that I can send no answer, under the circumstances I have related, that 
would be satisfactory, either to the Committee or to myself. Though I have 
ventured to state to you, in a genei al way, my ideas, they are merely general, 
and are not of a kind to answer specific queries. 


Answers to Court s 
Queries. 


J. G. RAVENS HAW, ESQ. 

Jnsxcers to Questions siihnitted hy the Judicial, Political, and Revenue Special 
Committee at the East-pidia House, Jot the Consideration and Opinion of Mr^ 
John G. Ravenshaw, of the Madras Civil Service. 

As these questions relate entirely to the judicial system existing in the terri- 
tories dependent on the Madras Government, and as I have not at my com- 

_mand a copy of the laws or regulations under which that system is administered, 

j. G. Ravenshaw, or indeed any papers whatever to refer tb, I cannot answer them with satis- 
faction to mvself, or I fear to the committee. My replies can only be of a 
general nature: but if there should, fortunately, be any hints in them which 
may excite the notice of the Committee, and render them desirous of more 
particular information on the subject, they may rely upon my readiness to 
give it on my arrival in London, wliere I propose being in the course of this 
month. I shall, without further comment, proceed to reply to the questions, 
as they are stated in the paper enclosed in Mr. Dalmeida’s letter of the 27 th 
ultimo. 


Ut Question, 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system of judicial administra¬ 
tion in Bengal and the provinces de¬ 
pending on it? 


Answen 

I beg these may be considered as 
applying to Madras only. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with Bengal to 
be able to say how far they may apply 
to the system there. 


It is impossible to say too much in praise of the motives of those able and 
uprio'ht men who were instrumental in introducing the judicial system, though 
to particularii^e those motives would be superfluous, as they must be so strongly 
impressed on the minds of all those whom I now address. I shall, therefore,, 
merely observe, that to substitute regular Foujdarry courts, for the trial and 
punishment of oflenders against the public peace, in place of the irregular and 
arbitrary mode of treating them which previously existedto separate the 
judicial from the fiscal functions, particularly in cases of a revenue natur^; to 
proviclcj 3 .S fsr sis possibicj cincl consistent with the hnhits n^ncl custoins^,of tli© 
natives, for a uniformity of proceeding and decision in all courts of justice, 
instead of leaving them, as was the case under Collectors, to the will and ca¬ 
price of individuals ; to render their access to justice as easy as possible ', and, 
in short, to extend and provide for the efficient protectioii of the natives, in 
all their rights and all their customs essential to their happiness, were measures 
so paramount and incumbent on their rulers, that it is only matter of surprise 
how they could have been so long delayed. 

That the judicial system, introduced in consequence, is susceptible of im¬ 
provement, by amending some parts of it, as well as by enacting such new laws 
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as are necessary to facilitate the full and complete operation of the whole, can¬ 
not be denied. As it stands, however, it is capable, if it was in full effect, of 
answering, in a great measure, all the ends proposed by it; but it is yet even 
only in its infancy, some of tlie most important parts of it have scarcely began 
to operate. It cannot, therefore, in its present state, be considered either as 
fit or efficient, and hence the general effect is, that the natives find justice is 
tnerely placed within their view, not within their reach, and that a laigc majo¬ 
rity of them prefer a sullen submission to wrongs, to encountering the novel 
and complicated forms of'a court of justice, the ruinous expense of fees, stamps, 
&c. which must be incurred, and the loss of time, which must be sacrificed at 
a distance from their homes, before they can obtain redress. . 

In saying tlius much, I beg I may not be understood as deprecating tlie 
system itself, for I have no hesitation in pronouncing, that our present 
Indian constitution, in its general principles, is the proudest monument of 
wisdom ever erected in India; that the Regulations, as they stand at present, 
are capable of rendering the system, in time, in a great measure tit and efficient; 
that tliey require only a few alterations and additions, to make it as perfectly 
so as human institution can be ; and that, when the full benefits of it are 
generally felt, as well as seen, the natives will consider it as the greatest bless¬ 
ing ever conferred on them 

However strenuous an advocate I am, therefore, for removing the impedi¬ 
ments which obstruct the full operation of the system, for amending some parts 
of it, and adding others, with the view of more eflectually accomplishing the 
great object of rendering justice as speedy and accessible as possible to the 
great body of the people, yet I should consider myself highly criminal, if my 
views extended to the abolition of the system itself. 

Such amendments, I conceive, the able men with whom originated the sys¬ 
tem had as much in view as the introduction of it. They never could have 
supposed that, in the detail of such a novel and comj>licated structure, they 
had all at once pitched pn perfection. They were satisfied, I conceive (and 
well they might have been), with the justness of the general principles by 
which they were guided, and they looked to a gradual approximation to per¬ 
fection, as experience, and the habits and customs of the nativesmight suggest 
improvement. Much in that way has been done, more has been suggested, 
which will in time, I have no doubt, be adopted; and, as further experience 
teaches us, much will still remain to be suggested. The best system of justice 
ever known, has gradually approached perfection in the same way. The ine¬ 
vitable fallibility of all human institutions forbids us to expect to reach it in 
any, and teaches every reflecting mind to be satisfied with the nearest possible 
approach to it. 

There are men, and not a few, who taking only a cursory view of the sub¬ 
ject, hearing continual complaints from the natives of the difficulty, nay im¬ 
possibility, of obtaining redress under the existing state of things, and per¬ 
haps chagrined at the diminution of tlieir former authority, or experiencing 
more difficulty than usual in carrying on the duties of their stations under the 
judicial system, have no hesitation in pronouncing it totally unfit for India. 
Some or other of these are, too frequently, the real grounds of the objections 
made by such people, though they are commonly marked under the more 
plausible one of the heavy expense of the institution. Such men, however able 
(and many of them are so), at any rate, I conceive, mistake the defects in the 
system, and the difficulties which have been experienced in carrying it into 
full effect, for great fundamental errors in the first great principles of it, to 
which I have never yet heard one solid objection. 

The imperfections in the system which require more immediate correction 
are: * 

1st. That the road to justice is obstructed by too many forms, and too much 
record ; as well as, 

2dly. By too great an expense, and too great an occupation of tlie time of 
individuals. , ‘ 
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The perfection of laws consists less, perhaps, in declaring just principles,. 
than in applying them to the existing habits and customs of the people to be 
governed by them j more particularly when those habits and customs are so 
stubbornly fixed, as they are in our Indian subjects. 

When we consider the widely distributed state of landed and all other pro¬ 
perty in the peninsula, the many thousands to be protected in the possession 
of the little they have, the lamentable and inveterate system of encroachment 
on that little, which existed, and has been encouraged,‘even by the many ages, 

I may say, of arbitrary rule which preceded the- present constitution, as well 
as the numerous religious and other customs and privileges of the natives, which 
equally claim protection, it may be easily conceived, that the causes of com¬ 
plaint arising out of such a state of things, must be by far more numerous than 
the zillah courts, widely scattered over the country as they are, can possibly 
attend to. And when the multiplicity of the forms and process of those courts, 
the expensive barrier of fees, stamp duties, and other charges, through which 
justice is to be approached, as well as the fact that the complaints of the great 
body of the people are under ten pagodas value (many hundreds of them not 
half so much) are also considered, it is not surprising that being unable to 
spare the time and money necessary to encounter those barriers, the natives 
should complain, as they do, that they have only a mere semblance of justice. 

To render justice as speedy and easily accessible as possible to these people, 
is equally essential to the security and permanency of the public revenue : for 
almost every individual contributes to it directly, more or less; and in pro¬ 
portion as they are unprotected in their little rights and privileges, so will the 
finances of the state fall short, and the realization of even a diminished revenue 
be precarious. It should never be forgotten, likewise, that while at least fifty 
per cent, of the gross produce of land is taken as the customary tax of Go¬ 
vernment, it is the more incumbent on the state to secure the remaining fifty 
to the people; which, God knows, is little enough, if enough, even in a coun¬ 
try where wants are so few, and so cheap to provide for the common mainte¬ 
nance of a large family, which most have, and to meet the expenses of agri- 
culture. ■ 

I have already pointed out what I conceive to be the material imperfections 
in the system, and sl^all now ofier such suggestions as appear to me calculated 
to correct them; for I am not one of those desperate reformers, who would 
overthrow a constitution altogether, because it is susceptible of improvement. 

Without entering into particulars, which the want of documents prevents 
my doing, I am satisfied that the forms and process of our zillah courts might 
be sufiiciently curtailed and simplified, to render them alone no longer an impe¬ 
diment to an easy access to justice. 

The expense attending a suit at law jnight also be much diminished by a 
reduced scale of fees, and the abolition of the use of stamp paper, in all suits 
for an amount less than ten, or even twenty, pagodas. Both tliese expenses 
were, I believe, originally introduced, and have since been greatly increased, 
with the declared view of checking litigious complaints. It would have been 
more honest to have avowed the real view of the stamp duties, which would 
seem, and I know the natives believe, to have been “ raising the revenue.** The 
law, in the first instance, provided a sufficient check to litigious complaints, by 
rendering the complainants subject to a fine. If the amount of such fine was 
found insufficient, it might have been increased; but why accumulate the 
amount of it before trial, by additional fees and stamp duties, to such an extent 
as to render it beyond the means of eight in ten of the natives to meet it ? and 
why impose it on all, whether their complaints are litigious or ever so well 
grounded? Having rendered the legal process as simple and little expensive as 
possible, nothing more will be necessary to place a prompt redress of grievances 
within the reach of the great body of the people, than to remove the impedi¬ 
ments I have alluded to as obstructing the full effect of the existing laws, and 
to enact such new ones as may tend to facilitate the object in view. 

The Regulations already provide for the appointment of native referees, ar¬ 
bitrators, and Moonsiffs, who are all constituted commissioners for hearing and 
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deciding petty suits. The powers of some of these officers are confined to Aiwwers to Court* 
such cases as are referred to them by the Judges; but others can take cogni- ^ Quene*. ^ 
zance of, and decide them in the first instance, subject to an appeal to the zillah j g R^venshaw, 
court. ‘ ■ Esq. 

Nearly eight out of ten, I believe, of the grievances of the great body of the 
natives tire of such a petty nature, as to fall within the cognizance of these 
native Commissioners. This, therefore, is the branch of the system which 
should be perfected in every way which can be devised ; for to it alone the^ 
great majority of the natives must look for that easy and speedy redress of 
grievances, which it is so sacredly incnmbent on Government to secure to them. 

But it is, unfortunately, this branch of the system which is so deficient, and 
. which it has been found so difficult to carry into eftect. • Men have not in some 
cases, perhaps could hot be found’ of sufficient integrity, and in sufficient num¬ 
bers, to fill the situations of Commissioners; and though it has been freqiiently 
suggested, that the services of Collectors’Tehsildars might be most success- 
fully made use of in that way, and Government has approved the suggestion, 
yet when I left India not one Tehsildar in South Arcot had been appointed a 
Commissioner. I am inclined to believe the Judges, knowing the great want 
of integrity among the natives, and their own inability to control tliem, con¬ 
fined as they are to one spot, have been the reasons why greater progress has- 
not been made in perfecting this important branch of the system. If so, it is 
evident that a more efficient check than the Judge is necessary. 

The selection and appointment of an ample number of Commissioners, of all. 
descriptions, with a vigilant control over theta, and the adoption of another 
measure I shall immediately suggest, are all that appear to me necessary, when 
the other impediments I have alluded to are retaoved, to place the mass of the 
peoplewithin the reach of a speedy redress of grievances. From among the 
revenue servants and principal inhabitants,, I have no,doubt such selection 
might lie made, and their efficiency secured by a vigilant control. Conceiv¬ 
ing, however, that the authority of the Judge will never be a sufficient check 
ever such Commissioners, I would call in the aid of Collectors, not only for 
that but for assistant judicial purposes. With the exception of fiscal cases, in 
which they are themselves parties, they might be empowered to. hear in the 
first instance, and decide finally on all suits under a limited amount, say ten 
pagodas, or even twentyto hear and decide on all, with a similar exception, 
under fifty pagodas, subject to an appeal to the zillah Judge ; and to hear, and 
finally decide all appeals from the native Commissioners. . It should, in that 
case, be made part of the Collector’s duty, not left to his discretion, to make 
stated tours of his districts, for the, purpose of hearing suits himself, and con- 
trolling the conduct of Commissioners. I should expect more real good to re¬ 
sult from such powers, placed in the hands of an upright and able Collectoi,. 
than from any part of the system. It would keep the native Comnmsioiiers in 
awe, and oblige them to be circumspect and just in their inquiries and decisions. 

It would, more than any thing, deter the superior from oppressing the inferior 
inhabitants, not only by giving them confidence in themselves to resist oppres¬ 
sion, but by aftbi’ding them frequent opportunities of obtaining redress on the 
spot, if they should at any time be unable to resist it. I conclude, by this time, 
a permanent village-settlement has been introduced- in all the zillahs under the 
Madras Government, wliere the zemindarry system did not previously prevail. 

In that case, I can see no objection to Collectors being vested with judicial 
powers, to the extent I have stated ; for they cannot be more interested than a 
Judge (in. cases in which they are not, as the revenue officers of Government, 
a party in a cause), and the probability is that, from their local knowledge of 
the riglits and customs of the people, they are far better qualified. The Regu¬ 
lations, indeed, admit the principle of vesting such, powers in revenue officers, 
by nauiino- Tehsildars the first among the description of persons from whom the 
native Commissioners are to be selected. l am far from meaning that indiviual * 
will and caprice should guide Collectors in such cases, but that they should 
be bound to administer justice under the Regulations, in every respect as 
Judges are. 

As a means of facilitating and accelerating decisions on appeals from, the 
zillah Judges, it seems advisable that the' Judges of the provincial courts should, 
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Tsto Court’s when they go their circuits, Iiold a cm7 as wel,! as a criminal court, and decide 
tiuenes. _ jjj former all appeals under a certain amount. Most of them have full time 
for doing so already ; and as crimes diminish, as they are doing fast, all will 
have ample leisure. This measure would save the zillah Judges much time 
and trouble, as the original proceedings on each case, without a translation 
into English, would be sufficient to lay before the Judges of appeal, and it 
would be still more beneficial to the parties and witnesses. 

Adopt the measure here suggested, or any others better calculated to ensure 
the same ends, and keep the system active by a vigilant control, and I have not 
tlie least doubt but it will prove as fit and efficient as human institutions can 
be, and be hailed by the natives as the greatest blessing ever conferred on 
them. 

Speedy .injustice, even with the great body of the people, whose grievanc’es 
are of the trivial nature I have described, is considered as far preferable to pro¬ 
tracted justice. There is no occasion, however, to run any unusual risk of 
being unjust. Promptness and ease of access to, are not incompatible with 
justice, in cases like theirs. 

A wise, energetic, and unceasing control over the whole, is essentially neces¬ 
sary : without it, no system can succeed. The Judges of the Sudder Adawlut 
should not only be able, but active and experienced men j and they should be 
relieved, as much as possible, from all extra duties at the presidency, such as. 
sitting on juries, committees, &c. so that the greatest*possible portion of their 
time may be devoted to their judicial functions. Much caution is also neces¬ 
sary in the selection and promotion of the district and provincial Judges 
Merit should be the principal, jf not the only guide to both : for it may be^-el 
lied on, that whenever they are superseded by men of no superior prefcnsions 
but interest, it w.ill disgust and render them indifferent, at least, as to how 
their duty is done. 


9,d Question. 

Do you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, 
either in whole or in part, be with ad¬ 
vantage substituted for the system,, or 
any part of the system, introduced by 
the British Government ? 


Answer. 

l am decidedly of Opinion, that no 
ancient Hindoo institution could be 
wholly substituted, with advantage, for 
the system introduced by the British 
Government. But that part of the 
British system which provides for the 
.. appointment of native referees, arbi- 

tralors, ana Moonsifis, is of Hindoo origin ; and I have already stated my opi- 
nion, not only that the greatest advantages may be derived from it, but that to 
it we must look, in a great measure, for the accomplishment of the objects de¬ 
signed by the new British constitution. 


3cl Question. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions in Bengal, par- 
ticularly the system of village courts 
and decision by punchayet ? 


Answer. 

The British judicial system has su¬ 
perseded all ancient Hindoo judicial 
institutions, except such parts of them 
as are incorporated in it. Punchayet 
courts may, possibly, have existed in 
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^ . every village; but, under the English 

Government, they were generally confined to the evidence of a Telisildar, and 
even to that of his superior, the Collector. A punchayet court differed little 
from what a court of arbitrators would be under the existing Regulations • 
with this particular and striking difiTerence, that the former being guided by no 
fixed general rules, their process and decisions varied with individual opinion 
and thence they became the source of most lamentable corruption. 

4ifh Question. 

If the system introduced by the Bri¬ 
tish Government is, in your opinion, 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 


Answer. 

This has beeri fully answered in my 
reply to the first query. 


be susceptible of any meliorations, that 


would accelerate the decision of cause. 


would render the access of the natives to justice more easy, would simplify 
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theproceedings and abridge the expense of suitors; and, in general', what, Answers to Court is 
in your opinion, are the best means of remedying, any existing defects in the Queries 
system ? ■ 


5t?i Question.. 

What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 


Answer. 

The advantages expected, and whicE 
will be derived from the British sys¬ 
tem when it is efficiently introducec!(, 
I have stated in my first reply, as well 
as the disadvantages under which that system at present labours, and its de¬ 
fects. I have also suggested such remedies as appear to me calculated to cor¬ 
rect tliem. More, I conclude, is not required; unless it is a comparison be¬ 
tween the advantages ui'the present awd. the British system which preceded \ty. 
whicli arv so- proniinent and glaring in favour of the former, as must be evident 
to the etilightened minds of the Committee, that I will not prolong these re¬ 
marks by enumerating them. 


G. Ravenshaw, 
Esq. 


Qth Question. 

If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued in whole or' 
in its chief parts, could the expense of 
it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
establishment (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances,) for 
those courts ? 


Answer. 

So far from thinking the expense of 
the present s^'stem could with propriety 
be diminished, either by reducing the 
number of courts or the scale of esta¬ 
blishment of native servants, I am de¬ 
cidedly of opinion that, if the expense 
could be borne, great advantage would 
be derived from increasing the number 
of courts, and that the allowances of 
native servants attached to those courts have already been reduced so low^ 
that scarce any security for an upright discharge of their duty remains. The 
more European control, the more efficient the system must be ; provided the 
European officers are able and zealous, and it rests with the Government to 
see that they are so. It was with this view I suggested the propriety of vesting 
assistant judicial powers in Collectors. The allowances of native servants in 
the revenue line are, and must continue, so much higher than those now re¬ 
ceive who are attached to the zillah Courts, that men of sufficient ability and 
integrity cannot be found to fill the law appointments; and it will be almost 
miraculous if very general corruption does not ere long prevail in that depart¬ 
ment, however long it may he before it is brought to light. 


'Jth Question. 

Considering the system prospectively, 
what do you conceive its progressive 
operation likely.to be upon, the state 
and opinion of the people ? 


Answer. 

have already given rny opinion. 


I 

that as soon as measures shall have 
been taken, to give full effect to the 
system, and it thence becomes so 
thoroughly efficient that the natives 
cannot only see, but feel, the benefit of it, th^ will hail it as the greatest bless¬ 
ing ever conferred on India. Security of person and property are the first and 
dearest rights of man: without them every thing is anarchy and confusion. 
Fraud, deception, and violence, are so common, they become habitual. Indi¬ 
vidual will and caprice, naturally followed by every species of rapacity and 
* atrocity, lord it over a country in such a state, with unrestrained and increasing 
violence. Such, and worse if possible, was the state of India until it came 
under British rule. Our constitution, before the introduction of the judicial 
system, certainly corrected those evils in some measure, and individual zeal 
and ability, in a great measure in particular provinces ; but for want of defined 
and general rules of conduct, they too commonly prevailed. The judicial sys¬ 
tem provides the general rules so much required. Individual property will be' 
secured and accumulate under them. Civilization will advance, and a state 
of general happiness and prosperity will follow, equally advantageous to Gor 
vernment and its subjects. 


Sth Question. 
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Stk Question, ' 

Would the natives, in your opinion, 
i, G Ravenshaw', confide more in the uprightness of 
Esi- European Judges, than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people ? 


9t/i Question. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, .in I’espect to integrity and dili- 
gence, be entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration pf justice, and how farj or, 
more particularly, can any branch of 
the adnninistration of justice be trusted 
exclusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, they 
should be superintended by Euro¬ 
peans ? 


Answer. 

I cannot contemplate the time 
when the naitives will confide in the 
uprightness of Judges appointed from 
their own people, unless they are sub¬ 
ject to the controul and check of Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

Answer. 

The'answer I have given to the fore¬ 
going question is a sufficient reply to 
this. I have seen and known in pun- 
chayet courts in Canara, as able and 
diligent native Judges as exist, I bh- 
lieve, in any part of India. As far as 
ability goes, they are equal to any task 
in that way j and in discriminating the 
motives of action, .and the degree of 
credit to be given to the evidence of 
their countrymen, they surpass most. 


_ if not all Europeans. Rut their inte¬ 
grity was always very questionable: so much so, that I seldom referred any 
but cases of complicated mercantile accounts to them ; and, as a check, they 
always held their courts in my own or the nearest Tehsildar’s cutchery, with 
directions, in ajl possible cases, to come to a decision without separating. 


10;Zi Question. 

Are you acquainted with the general 
average scale of population within the 
sphere of one zillah or judicial court ? 


Answer. 

My recollection does not enable me 
to give a sufficiently correct answer 
to this question ; but a reference to 
the statistical accounts, sent in annu¬ 
ally by Collectors, which must be on record at the East India House, will fur¬ 
nish the information required. 


Question. 

What is your opinion concerning 
the system of police established by the 
British Government ? can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient, or do 
you think it would be practicable and 
expedient to resort to any of the modes 
practised by the native Governments 
for maintaining the peace and order 
of the country ? 


Ansicer. 

No general police system has been 
established under the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. A local police Regulation for 
zillah Chingleput was passed in 1803, 
I tiiink, and some Regulations on par¬ 
tial police matters have been enacted 
since ; but a general police system is 
yet, and much wanted. The subject 
has been i*epeatedly discussed, and 
many able, reports on it have been 
given in to Government. We have in the village Taliars and other village 
officers, aided by the revenue yehsildars and other district officers, and in 
many of the modes practised by the native Governments, as good a founda¬ 
tion fora system of police as can be wished; but the natives in this, as well as 
in judicial cases, require to be placed under strict European control. At pre¬ 
sent, they perform their accustomed police duties under the orders of the zillah 
Judge, who is also magistrate; but the revenue servants in all cases, and the 
Taliars in many, ace also subject to the Collectors* orders, in matters not strictly, 
of a police nature. Thig is all wrong, inasmuch as no man can well serve two 
masters, and as great confusion and inconvenience arise from a divided, irre¬ 
gular, and undefined authority. 

However proper it was to separate the fiscal from the judicial functions, 
especially in cases of a revenue nature, I confess I never could see any good 
reason for so separating the magisterial duties, except that of affording Col¬ 
lectors more time to attend to their important revenue duties. But it might 
have been urged, with equal or greater reason, that continuing those powers in 
Collectors would have given the Judges (what is far more wanting) greater 
leisure to attend to their judicia l functions. I remember this subject was agi. 
tated during Lord AVilliam Bentinck’s administration ; and he was so satisfied 
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121/i Qwsiioth 

Can you state what the limits and su¬ 
perficial contents were of the districts 
in which you acted ? . 

ISth Question. ' 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
titnCj recommended to parties in a 
canse Ip withdraw the suit, and sub- 
mil k to the decision of the punchayet; 
or has the punchayet, on any occa¬ 
sion, been recognized by the courts of 
Adawlut or the English Government ? 

adawlut courts may strictly be said 
Some adawlut courts (Verdachellum, for instance! a7e so situated," that they 
have not a command of men at hand of sufficient ability to act as arbitrators, 
and few, I imagine, have trusted such people to hold a court at a distance 
from their.own. , , 

(Signed) JOHN G, RAVENS HAW. 

Bath, 15th January, iSli. 


' 8 L 


the importance of the measure, that he proposed to the Behgal Govern¬ 
ment to restore the magisterial powers to Collectors. A very able reply , cer¬ 
tainly, disapproving of the proposal, was returned; but, I recollect, it by no 
means satisfied me of the impropriety or impolicy of it. 

When the permanent village-settleanent is introduced, Collectors will have 
ampk leisure to act as Magistrates as well as assistant Judges; and there are 
many reasons why tl»ey should be more efficient Magistrates than zillah Judges. 
The principal reasons are, ihat they are frequently moving about their zillahs, 
whereas Judges are always stationary; and that the village and district officers, 
who must, I imaginCj, form the foundation of any system of police, will be un¬ 
der one, instead of a divided authority. At any rate, the services of Col¬ 
lectors, in aid of the police system, might be most advantageously resorted to; 
not as was done by a late Regulation, by directing them to furnish supplies to 
troops marching through their districts, without giving them power to enforce 
their orders for providing such supplies (which was as singular an instance of 
legislation as it was nugatory, not to say worse of it) but by assigning to them 
* the whole or any portion of the police duties, and vesting in them as full and 
ample powers to perform it as zillah Magistra,tes themselves have. 

Answer. 

About eighty miles long by as many 
broad, or 6,400 square miles, i. e. 
South Arcot. Canara zillah is full 
. twice as long and about half as, broad. 


Answers to Court's 
Queries. 
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Esq. 


Answer. 

I am not certain, but 1 have little 
doubt, that some of the eourts have 
recommended parties in a cause to 
withdraw their suits, and submit them 
to arbitrators, under the existing re¬ 
gulations ; and as: these arbitrators are 
the same description of men as com¬ 
posed punchayetcourts formerly, the 
to have recognized punchayet court.?. 


A. FALCONAR, Esq. 

Qtery Isf. 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system ofjudicial administration 
established k Madras and the provinces 
depending on it ? 


local^constitutions of the Indian people, 


Reply, 

The system of jurisprudence esta¬ 
blished, with the approbation of the 
authorities in England, for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in the territories sub¬ 
ject to the presidency of Madras, being 
founded on the judicial institutes and 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, attempered, 


and doubtless in several instances ameliorated, by the mild spirit of the British 
law ; being incorporated into a code of Regulations prepared under the advan¬ 
tages of great erudition, experience, and local knowledge, and studiously 
adapted to the peculiar sentiments and customs ot the people; being printed 
and published, with translations, in the several dialects of the country, for the 
general information of its inhabkants; being, moreover, expounded and dis¬ 
persed by the native professors or doctors of their laws, under the superinten¬ 
dance of British Judges ; and each and all of the judicial functionaries being as 
far removed from motives to corruption, as th% enjoyment of liberal salanes, 
and every incentive to zealous, faithful, and honourable conduct, can be siipl 

[2 N] posed 
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A. Falconar, Esq. 
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irors to Court’s posed to plape**them ; such a system, should, on general principles, ^seem to be 
Queries. wifK nhipf't aF its insfitntinn. and actoallv is. so far .as 


entirely congenial with the object of. its institution, and actually is, so far as 
' my experience has enabled me to judge, well adapted to the people among 
A. Falconar, Esq. it jg administered. 


It is true that various plausible objectiops have been urged against the sys¬ 
tem of judicature as it, now exists ; some of them by able and respectable 
writers, and many of them advanced with such a semblance of reason and in. 
tplligeiice, that to those conversant with the subject, no small degree of prac¬ 
tical knowledge and experience is i-equisite, to combat and oppose the spe¬ 
cious force of their impression. 


In the incipient state of so iraportanti, extensive, and coidplicated a system, 
of which the grand outlines only could at; first be traced (but traced by mpst 
skilful hands); where, siiperadded to the iatrinsic)difficulty of an abstruse 
science, the legislators, the judges, and the people, had also to encpuntef the 
formidable obstacles of new laws, ]anguage.s, manners, opinipns, and preju¬ 
dices ; where the previous state of the society exhibited’a heterogeneous mixr ^ 
ture of law, caprice, and tyranny, as regarded the native population, and an 
almost unrestrained, latitude of action, as regarded the military and mercantile 
classes of the European community; under such circumstances, the progress 
to perfection of a new system must necessarily be slow and gradual, and the 
restraint of their early operation be galling and ungrateful. Experience will 
develop defects, practice will suggest improvements, new cases wiibgenerate 
new provisions, and the system rami gradually grow to maturity. But where 
the;policy of a humane and liberal Government is evidently to rule their sub¬ 
jects in the spirit of their own institutions ; whei^ some of the most eminent 
statesmen and legislators of our nation have concurred in the practical wisdom 
and expediency of the general plain; where the collective talents and energies 
of an enlightened body of upright functionaries have been, sedulously and 
sucGessfully, devoted to the satisfactory execution of that object ; Tsh,ohM 
Strongly suspect the motives, opinions, or information of those, who. would 
treat the subject with a sort of respectful sarcasm, pronouncing the Whold 
apparatus to be nuigutorj/ and the system to be radically wrong. 


It has been objected, that the selection of the criminal code of the Koran 
(the most defective and inapplicable of all others), and the adoption of it for 
the Hindoo portion of our oriental sulyects, in prefei’ence to the law of Eng¬ 
land, if any other law was to be substituted for the penal institutes of the 
people themselves, as contained in their own shasters, was a most grievous 
innomtion ; a proceeding equally hostile to sound policy and to genuine huma¬ 
nity. It is contended, that the law was not only intrinsically prefer¬ 

able, but presGriptively older thaxi the Mahomedan, but that the still more 
ancient and indigenous Hindoo law should have been pi-eferred to both the 
others; and the, immediate adoption of it appears to be recommended, both in 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction, as being more efficient and congenial than 
the juridical system instituted by the'British Government. This system is 
denounced as being fundamentally erroneous, its regulations terrific and odious, 
its operatiop complex, laborious, expensive, and nugatory. It is blamed, as 
sanctioning imprisonment for debt, contrary to the codes and customs of the 
people of India, and as‘ treating with inattention or con tempt the distinctions 
of caste. The rules of the Hindoo code and common law of In dia, adnjinistered 
by the punchayet ov Indian jury, as it is denominated, is considered to be better* 
adapted to the condition of the Hindoo population; and the merit is. assumed 
of introducing, for the first time, to the British public, the notice of this mode 
ef adjudication.* . • * 


I beg permission to request the attention of the Honourable Committee to a 
few observations on some gf the stated objections. 

Previou^y to the establishment of provincial tribunals of justice by the Bri¬ 
tish Government in India, the native inhabitants, besides labouring under 
many other misfortunes, may be said to have been without any fixed law or 
definite rule of fleciding right and wrong. It is true that, at the respective 
presidencies, British courts h^dd been erected, under the authority of his Ma- 


♦ Wilks’* Histerical Sketches, of the South of India, A^ipendix, No. 3. 
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A. Falcouar, E»q. 


own laws. Lut the influence and operation of these courts were very limited 
and beyond the precincts of thefr jurisdictiqp at the respective prelideTdes 
alljas misrule and arbitrary sway : the Hindoo, the Mussulman.^or tlifS 
hsh laxv, was adopted or rejected at the will of the ruler, or of the more powef- 

purpose"’^ subservient ^to his 


The pa^ British Government saw the necessity of a 

betfer oidei of things. Their benevolent policy having induced them to bestow 
on their native subiecti anmnnpiarv rin-Uf_, . . 


fj . ucucvuieur, policy Having induced them to bestow 

W, subjects a proprietary right in tlie soil, to render the boon really 

va^uaple they deamed It necesscyy to secure to them that property, and ti e 
unmolested enioyraent of their c vil and u,. 


I T. t ^ Lu uiem inui; proDertv. and 

unmolested enjoyment of their civil and religious rites, by the establishment of 
fijcedj ®<iuitable, and acknowledged laws. 


^ The existing laws of the people obviously appeared the most eligible, in so 
far as they were not manifestly unreasonable and repugnant to the princioles 
of natural eqiiity. The civi/ law of each sect was accordingly recoo-nized and 

SiSicofc“°‘‘ occurrU witlfrespeci to 


^ T am herb led naturally to advert to the imputecljnnovation and inexpediency of 
establishing generally the Mahomedan criminal code, and to the alleged aifte- 
riqr prescription in the,south of India of the English law. 


It will be known to the Honourable Committee, from the testimony of the 
Mahomtnedan annalists, that the Hindoo principalities, situated between the 
Indus mA ^Ganges, were overwhelmed by the flood of Mahommedan con¬ 
quest m the eleventh and twelfth, centuries of our era. The princes of the 
Hindoo dynasties in the Deccaft, and some of the more southerly provinces 
were mot rendered permanently subservient to the Mussulman yoke before the 
year 132b. Antenor to this period even, by means of an intercourse between 
the coasts of Malabar and Arabia, the religion and law of Islam were introduced 
on the south-western shores of the peninsula, and almost all the remaining 
thrones and altars of Jhat region were, by a consecutive series of irruptiohS 
subjugated to the Mahomedan dominion, by the end of the sixteenth or 
early in the seventeenth century. 


The political economy and general maxims of government of the victors 
were umformly substituted for that of the vanquished j and several centuries 
haveTlapsed, since the statistics and politics of the Hindoos, judicial, inilitarv 
and financial, have fallen into desuetude. •'*' 


With regard to the prescription of the p£ England, its operation was 
confined among the origiiM English settles on the shores of Coromandel. It 
Was extended to the native inhabitants ot the environs of the presidency by 
charter, in the twenty-sixth year of bis Majesty George the Second ; but the 
dispensation of it among the natives, generally, of the provinces subject to Madras 
was not sanctioned by the legislature,until the thirty-ninth and fortieth years 
reign of his Majesty George the Third, nor actually so administered 
tilt the year 1801. If these premises be correct, the inference is evident, that 
t|:ie adoption of the criminal code of the Koran, as regards the Hindoo people 
fasiio innovation of the British Government; and that the English law is nof, 
in the south of India, with reference to the native population, by any means 
so. old as the sherra, or Mahomedan law. 


After the most deliberate discussion of this highly interesting question, with 
a conscientious impression of the deep interests it embraced, it was determined 
by the ruling authorities, that in tlie criminal jurisdiction, as the ordinances of 
Mahomed had for ages been the general standard of decision for Hindoos as 
well as Mahomedans, it was the wiser and safer policy to continue and improve 
that Jaw, still existing, and sanctioned by immemorial prescription, than to 
revive the obsolete code of, Hindoo criminal law, ill-adapted, indeed, to the 
actual state of society, and which had?been for centuries exploded. It%vas ad- 

„ . mitted» 

* Anno Kegni 26- 
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'AmwCT* to Court's mitted, that the Mussulman code was, in many instances, defective and irra- 
Queries. tional; but in all such cases, it was the prudent determination, and it has 
'••--•-'v.-——^ accordingly«been the diligent care of the British local Governments, to amend 
A. Mconm, Esq. provide by such expedients as supplied a remedy, without encroaching 
on the reverence, or alarming the predilectioa of the people for their own law. 

To have pursued any other coiilse might, perhaps, have justly subjected the 
Government to the charge of infringing the institutes and usages of the natives. 
Had the criminal law of England, for instance, been substituted for that of 
Arabia, as recommended by one of the writers to whom I allude,* bh the 
untenable ground of its being intrinsically preferable and prescriptively olde’r 
than the latter,; that would have really been m innovation on the laws and 
usages of both Hindoos and Mahomedans, subjecting %body of forty or. fi%* 
millions of men to a new criminal code, and which, in sotne instances {the 
penal inflictions for larceny, for example), has been considerel more inexorable 
than even the ordinances of the Koran and the Sunna.f If the dormant code 
of “ menu,” or the institutes of Hindoo law (I mean in its branch, for 
we retain the rest) had been revived and brought into actual operation, can 
any person, perfectly acquainted with that singular system of superstition, be 
persuaded of its eligibility, or reconciled to its sanguinary* fiats ? I enumerate 
hereunder t a few of its dreadful punishments; and I sum up its character in. 
the words of that amiable and eminent jurist, the late Sir W illiatn Jones, than 
whom none was better qualified to appreciate its merits. “ This code,” ob- 
serves he, “ has many beauties, which need not be pointed out, with many 
“ blemishes, which cannot be justified or palliated. It is a system of dcspo- 
tisra and priestcraft; both, indeed, limited by law, but artfully conspiring 
‘♦ to give mutual support though with mutual checks. It is filled with strange 
conceits in metaphysicks and natural philosophy, with idle superstition, and 
« with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, and consequently liable 
to dangerous misconception. It abounds with minute aud childish formalin 
“ ties, with ceremonies generally absurd and often ridiculous. The punish- 
« ments are partial and fanciful, for some crimes dreadfully cruel, for others 
« reprehensibly slight; and the very morals, though rigid enough on the 
“whole, are in one or two instances (as in-the use of light oaths and pious 
perjury) unaccountably relaxed.”—Preface to Translate of the 
Dherma Shastra. 

On a full consideration, however, of the translations which had been made, 
and of the digests compiled by gentlemen of extensive erudition and experience, 
the British Government, seeing the many defects, blemishes, and absolute 
impracticability, as a systematic whole, of the several codes pf ancient native 
jurisprudence, wisely determined on tlie best practicable expedient for reme¬ 
dying the evil, by preparing a code of legislative ordinances which should form 
a practicaljle digest and index of the whole, and without deviating unneces¬ 
sarily from the ancient laws of the country, should yet be better adapted to 
the alterations, improvements, and existing circumstances of modem times. 

Let a capable and unbiassed judge survey the system and the code which 
were accordingly instituted: let him observe and compare the close adherence 
of the latter, in all cases, to the originaTinstitutes ; the characteristic maxims 
and peculiar usages of the Indian people; its marked and benign attention to 
the distinctions of cast, so far as is compatible with the forms of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings its humane, considerate, and wise provisions for the attainment gf 
substantial justice from a mere theoretical survey; let him approach to a closer 
inspection of its actual operation and practical results; and, -on this review, 
let him conscientiously declare whether he deem the system to be radically 

Wrbftg. 

Wilis’s Historical Sketches of the South of India. 
f See Hamilton’s preliminary discourses to the Hidaya. 

J Punishable parts.—The belly, tongue, two hands, two feet^ two eyes, organs of generation, 
nose, ears, property, and life. 

Punishable modes, or rather modes of punishment.-r-Cutting the body to shreds with razors. 
Amputation of limbs, hands, feet, fingers, toes, tongue, nose, cars, genital parts; slitting and 
gashing the tongue, lips,,penis, anus, &c. Impaling; drowning; running red-hot iron, boiHpg 
oil, lead, into the mouth, ears, &c. Torture to death on a bed of iron; burning to death in 
various modes ; being devoured to death by wild blasts, dogs, Trampled to death or tossed 
by elephants. Ignominious torture with urine of an ass; ignominious and indelible branding, as 
the foot or paw of a dog, a headless corpse, or the female pudenda, &c. on the forehead, drc. ^c, 
Thf detail Ji too horrid and disgusting. 
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•«i^^iong. To practical judges, the assertion would, I think, appear unreasona¬ 
ble ; and even as a case in theory, I should not expect an unfavorable award. 
Most of the censures which have been cited, I know to have proceeded from 
the pen of a person practically unacquainted with the subject; from a gentleman 
who, though possessing a discerning and liberal mind, and professing a solemn 
sense of the moral obligations attaching to him for his opinions, appears to me 
to be mrfnifestly biassed by some unaccountable prejudice against a wise and 
beneficial system. 

• » 

I now proceed to advert to the other objections which have been stated. 
And, first, 1 shall admit that the new code of laws is complex and voluminous. 
7’his is an inevitable consequence of an institution so comprehensive. Are not 
all systems of laws so ? They multiply much faster in the commencement than 
they will do in the sequel. It may also be admitted, that they are operate, 
formal, and expensive. The functions of tire Judges and of the ministerial 
officers of the courts are doubtless laborious, and the formularies of proceeding 
are minute and multifarious; but the officers, respectively, receive liberal 
salaries, as well to stimulate their industry as to discourage corruption. As 
decisions and precedents multiply, practical difficulties will diminish : the modes 
and forms of proceeding will also be simplified and facilitated as the system 
matures. The learned jurists who propounded those forms, perhaps, in pre¬ 
scribing them foresaw and dreaded the danger of summary law. The expense of 
the courts is certainly immense. At Madras alone, I believe, it amounts to 
8,38,079* pagodas, or X335,230 per annum, exclusive of the King’s court ;t 
and it is a noble proof of the zeal and interest exerted for the perfection of the 
system and the benefit of the people. It is much questioned, whether the 
mode which has been suggestedJ for diminishing the expense, would not prove 
equally illusory as the plan proposed for ameliorating the law and the tribunals. 
Of this plan notice shall be taken hereafter. 

The assertion, that our Regulations are viewed with terror by the natives of 
India, is certainly contradicted, by my limited experience of their influence 
and effects ; and, as I, humbly conceive, by the intrinsic and extrinsic evidence* 
of their benign spirit and operation, the aggregate quantum of business report¬ 
ed from each court maybe some demonstration of the ready resort to its deci* 
sions. The bars, even of the King’s courts, on whose adjudications there is a 
less regard to the codes and customs of the people and a greater admixture of 
English foi m and law, are yet ci;ouded with native suitors, and regarded with 
awe and respect. The necessity of resorting to our, or to any courts of justice, 
is doubtless an alternative that will always be deprecated, being attended with 
trouble, expense, anxiety, delay, and loss. These are evils inseparable from 
all litigation. But when such necessity does occur, I know that the people 
of India look to the stern integrity of our Judges, the rigid impartiality of their 
decisions, and to the inflexible equity of our laws, with surprise, respect, and 
gratitude. 

It is alleged, that imprisonment for debt is a grievance, and is contrary to the 
codes and customs of India. It is a provision, both as regards our tribunals 
in Britain, and those of the east, that has become obnoxious to legislative re¬ 
probation; but that it is without its sanction in the codes and customs of the 
cast cannot, I apprehend, be correctly affirmed. I cite below the text of some 

[2 O] of 

* This is inclusive of judicial and police establishments, viz. 

Sudder Adawlut .. 66,764' 

Circuit Courts. 3,Y8io63 

Zillah dit to.... 3^91 ^ 244 . 

I'ofice. 2,02,008 

Star pagodas 8,38,079 ’ 

t Sup. King’s court. 95,934 

Pagodas 9,34,013 or £373,605 

t Historical Sketches of the South of India, Appendix. 
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^ to Court’s of their legislators on the subject.* These texts of their codes, with many 
^ Queries. ^ others that might be cited, and the frequent recurrence of the natives to dis- 
. P . ' p, tress of person and property, duress, dherna, and even to the keeping the 
debtor to personal labour for the recovery of debt, are sufficient evidence, I 
presume, that this objection is invalid. 

Exception has likewise been taken t against the indifference, if not the con¬ 
tempt, with which the distinctions of caste are regarded by our judicial code. 
Neither here’, nor in several of the other cases, in which this code is inculpated 
by the writer in question, are any specific instances stated ; so that it is not 
easy to come at the imputation in any tangible shape. But it will suffice to 
refer to sections 12 and IS of the 37 th of his Majesty George the Third for the 
conduct of the king’s courts in this respect, recognized as that is, and fortified 
by other provisions in the Regulations for the provincial Adawluts (such ,as 
the mode of administering oaths, examining witnesses of rank and of sex, and 
to various parts of the new code), as a general answer to this allegation, t 

It is, moreover, objected, that we have not adopted the mode of deciding 
causes by punchayet; and this mode is recommended as an admirable engine 
of practical decision, not only not recognized by our code,, but even never 
before pointed out to public notice. In a subsequent part of these observa¬ 
tions, in reply to the queries respecting the decision by punchayet, I shall en¬ 
ter more particularly into the notice of this subject. I deem it sufficient here 
to remark, that in the short code of regulations for the Madras Presidency, tran¬ 
slated by me into the Persian and Pelinga or Gentoo dialects, in the year 
I793» that is twenty years ago (copies of which translations are lodged in the 
India-House), the mode of decision by punchayet was expressly prescribed, in 
certain minor cases, as a rule of proceeding in all the civil courts. It had, 
long previously, been the practice of the Bengal courts ; and it is at this time, 
under the authority of the existing code, and in cases where the cause of action 
is of small amount, frequently resorted to as a rule of decision in all the civil 
Courts. 

I might dilate, at greater length, on what appears to me to be other unrea¬ 
sonable objections to the admirable system of judicature now in operation m 
the Indian provinces; but as it would be deemed tedious, I proceed to the 
next head, the efficiency of the courts. 

mckncv On this important point of inquiry it may not. perhaps, be enough to aver, 

^ that if the constitution of the system be good, it will also be efficient. The 

incentives to zealous and honourable action resulting from the desire of distinc¬ 
tion, the hope of promotion, the engagement of liberal salaries, the quarterly 
visitation of the circuit to each of tiie zillah courts, the periodical reports of 
the two latter classes of tribunals to the Sudder Adawlut or supreme tribunal 
at the presidency, and of the latter to the local Government and the Honour- 
able Court of Directors, the qualified latitude given to every Judge, to suggest 
alterations, amendments, or additions to the laws ; these different gradations 
of inspection and control, together with the animating patronage of a liberal 
Government, appear happily calculated to excite to the titmost the zealous, 
efficient, and conscientious discharge of delegated trust and duty. I should 
also think, that the solicitude of the Honourable Committee on this interesting 
topic would be, in a great measure, relieved by a review of the annual abstract 
returns made to them by the court of Sudder Adawlut at the respective presi- 
dencies, recapitulating the amount of property and number of causes preferred 
for litigation in each of the subordinate courts, the amount of the property and 
number of causes in each decided or appealed, and the number of causes and 
amount of property in each remaining for adjudication. From these ab¬ 
stracts in the civil, and from similar abstracts in the criminal branch of judica¬ 
ture, supported by the judicial reports of the supreme or Sudder tribunals, and 

* “ When a claimant establislies his right before the Icazi, and demands of hirn the imm-ison- 

meat of the debtor, the kaai must not precipitately comply, but must first order the debtor 
" to render the right; after which, if he should attempt to delay, die kazi may imprison him. 
Hedayt lib. xxf c^p. l‘; also lib. xxxv, cap. 3.-See also the Mankva Dbermia Sastra, 
cap. vlii, sec. 47 and 48. 

+ Historical Sketches of the South of Indja. , 

j I cannot refer to particular Regulations, "not havrng a copy of the cpae. 
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U the Governments, a fair approximation might be made to a correct opinion Answers to Court’s 
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of the efficiency of the courts. But even from these well founded giounds, it 
might, perhaps, be too severe to form at once a rigid judgment. The whole 
system is yet, in a manner, in its infancy, but it is in a progressive state of 
advancement and amelioration. Another striking feature of the efficiency of 
the courts, as it must appear to the native inhabitants, is the several instances 
which hii?ve occurred of decisions obtained in the courts against the Govern¬ 
ment itself and its officers, in favour sometimes of the humblest Ryot or ren¬ 
ter, when they have had the resolution, as is now frequently the case, to prefer 
a just complaint. Further, it may be no inconsiderable test of its efficiency. 

Utility, and excellence, that during the thirteen years which have now elapsed 
since its institution, no accusation, that I have heard, of a dereliction of duty 
on the part of any of its European functionaries has been preferred, no fla- 
grant breaches of duty on the part of any of the native officers have occurred j 
whilst, on the corntrary, many of your servants have been distinguished by the 
applause of Government for aa upright and honourable discharge of public 
duty, and for the light they have reflected, by their industry and talents, on 
the science of eastern legislation. 

Some writers, with pretensions to great political sagacity, have indulged their General efeets. 
excursive fancies in a penetrating survey of the latent evils likely to ensue 
from the degree of liberty bestowed upon the people of India by the free spirit 
of our laws, and they have attempted to alarm the public by the apprehended 
danger of the reaction of that spirit on the controlling Government. It is, 
therefore, we may infer, that the adoption is urged of the antiquated and inap¬ 
plicable penal ordinances of the M^nava Sastra, framed in ages comparatively 
of primeval barbarism, and calculated to continue the people in the trammels 
of superstition and error. With a singular inconsistency of reasoning, however, 
at the same time that the eflects are deprecated of that portion of liberty and 
freedom which has been already suffered to imbue the new Indian code, the 
adoption of the entire criminal code of England is recommended in preference 
to the arbitrary law of Arabia now in use. I cannot but consider all these 
speculations as chimerical. 

If imparting to the people of India a substantial property in the soil, of which 
before they scarcely possessed a shadow; if emancipating them from the thral¬ 
dom of tyranny, and bestowing on them the benefit of a fixed standard of be¬ 
nignant and equitable laws, with the blessings of security of person, of property, 
of civil and religious liberty; if the extension of useful knowledge, the impyove- 
ment of moral principles, and the amelioration of their condition, be likely to 
generate revolt, resistance, and ingratitude, then, indeed, there may be some 
cause for alarm. With far greater appearance of reason might the legislature of 
England apprehend danger from the liberty of the press, from tlie independence 
of the British Judges, from the free toleration of religion, &c. We all know, 
from expei ience, how little of danger is to be apprehended from the fruitful 
source of these blessings; and I am convinced that the more of liberty, of 
knowledge, and of moral and intellectual improvement we gradually and pru¬ 
dently communicate to the people of Asia, the sooner we shall ameliorate their 
lot, increase their gratitude, and consummate their destiny; a destiny which, 
on the authority of the unerring oracles of inspiration, is pronounced to be 
happy. 


Quer^ Q. 

t>o you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, 
in whole or in part, be with advantage 
substituted for the system, or any part 
of the system, introduced by the British 
Government ? 


Reply. .. 

Perhaps I do not comprehend this 
question exactly in the manner it may 
have been intended by the Honourable 
Committee, but I shall reply to it ac¬ 
cording to its ostensible import. 


The system of jurisprudence intro¬ 
duced into India by the British Government having reference to the two grand 
classes of the people of the east, viz. Hindoos and Moslems, does, with a wise 
impartiality, profess to adopt, and does practically administer to each class of 
the people, its own entire code of law, in so far as we found tlie same in use 
among the people themselves: I mean with the exception of the Hindoo crimi¬ 
nal 
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nal code as regards the Hindoos; and in respect.of Europeans, with some mo-< 
difications of English institution. I am not, indeed, aware that there anj, 
other general system of ancient Hindoo institution than that now recognized 
and in-force. None other, therefore, could be substituted : and, inasnuich as a 
part is not equal to a whole, any part or further abridgement of their system 
would be felt as a grievance by the Hindoos, as cancelling the rest of their code; 
and as relates to tlie Moslems and Christians, would be still less congefiial with 
tlieir opposite creeds. No sucli system, therefore, could be advantageously 
substituted for the system introduced by the British Government, which is a 
composite system, admirably providing for the various institutes of thedivcH 
sided classes of people among .whom it is dispensed. 

I am not aware that it is possible to devise any essential change that could be 
advantageously adopted it is fortunate, therefore, tiiat the established con¬ 
stitution is founded on so judicious and solid a basis. But even if some general 
change could be thought of, that should be supposed to embrace an ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of all parties, I would beg most stienuously to dissuade 
the uractical experiment of such an attempt. Perfection in the science of le- 
<*'islation is equally unattainable as it is in all other branches of human know- 
ledf^e. Sufficient has been done, as the matter now rests, • to render all classes 
of the people as nearly satisfied and happy as they probably ever can be, with 
reference to the dispensation of justice. Any essential change or fluctuation 
in the existing judicial constitution, after all the labour, vigilance, and care 
with which it has been nurtured, would occasion such a paralysis in the public 
opinion and confidence, as no subsequent measures could ever rernedy\ Eluc- 
tuation has been the cbaracter and the bane ol most of our institutions hitherto. 
A change in our system of law would lead to the apprehension of a change in 
oiir system- of revenue, after it has been pronounced to be permanent: this 
mi^bt induce a suspicion of our consistency, and pei'haps shake the basis 
of our general policy. A system like this requires almost a cycle to mature. 
it has hitherto prospered and will assuredly withstand the canker of calumny^, 
Let this,, at least, be lasting ! 


Queries 3 and 13. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions at Madras, 
particularly the system of village courts 
and decisions by punchayets ? 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended to parties in a 
cause to withdr aw the suit, and to sub¬ 
mit it to the decision of the punchaygt ? 
or has the punchayet, at any time or 
bn anyiioccasion, been recognized by 
the courts of Adawlut or the English 
government ? 


Ideply. 

In tire provinces subordinate to the; 
British Government under the Madras 
Presidency, the judicial rules of an¬ 
cient Hindoo institution, from causes 
stated above, have fallen much into 
desuetude. Under the English rule 
disputes wei'e formerly tried by the 
Chiefs and Councils, or under autho¬ 
rity delegated by them until the pe¬ 
riod of their abolition ;, and subse¬ 
quently by the Collectors, political 
and commercial Residents, and their 
assistants, until the institution of the 
existing plan of jurisprudence. It 
difficult to pronounce whether 


were ditticuit to pronounce 
the condition of the people was most to be commiserated under the arbitrary 
and venal sway of the existing autlmrity. whencesoever derived, the period^ 
of anarchy anterior to the establishment of the English Government, or snbse- 
quently to the latter era, under the, miserable shatlow ^ summary, capriciou^ 
Jnd uncertain justice, as formerly administered by the Provincial Councils and 
by the Collectors. I shall recite, generally, the forms of proceeding preset ibe 
for the judicial conduct of the latter, byway- of contrasting them the 

system now in force, and thence inferring how highly the native people mus 
appreciate the blessings now bestowed on them. 

“ + Petitions bein" regularly signed and dated, shall be first presented to the 
“ Collector in whose district the subject of complaint may occur, 

* See, on this point, an opinion in the Preliminary Dissertation in the Translate of the Hcdaya, 
page S6. ^ Extract from the Regulations for the guidance of Collectors. 
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Either afford redress to> the parties aggrieved, or if the claim or fact be Answers to Court’* 

“ deemed inadmissible, shall subscribe on the petition the causes of dismission , qaene*...^ 

“ and return it to the petitioner, retaining a copy foe record. The petitioner, a. Falconar, Esq. 

if he should think prosper, may afterwards lay the petition before tlte Board 
*' of Revenue, who will thus be enabled to decide thereon, and either finally to 
reject the prayer of the petition, or to confirna such part as they may deem 
admissible. 


“ If any petitioner should complain to the Board of the Collector’s l)aving 
<* refused or unnecessarily delayed to give him a bearing, and it shall be found 
that the petitioner is correct, such Collector shall incur their severe dis- 
« pleasure, however trifling the cause. But if it should appear that tl)e pe- 
titioner has been guilty of misrepresentation, and that bis petition had not 
« "been previously presented to the’ Collector, the petitioner shall either receive 
« an adequate punishment for such offence from the Board, or be returned to- 
« the Collector for that purpose, to be made an example of on the spot. 


» Collectors shall not refer for redress any complaints preferred by Ryots 
« ao-ainst a renter or other person employed under him to such renter or person 
“ complained against, but shall hear, examine, and decide them himself, and 
« if \4ll founded, shall-compel the party committing the injury to affbrd 
« redress. Should the complaint be litigious and ill founded, he should punish 
« such complainant according to his or her sex, rank, and circumstances, and 
“ to the degree of the injury to the party complained against,^ by compelling 
the complainant to make suitable reparation, or by confinement of his 
“ person. 


« The Collector is authorized to refer trifling complaints between Ryots, or 
of Ryots against inferior officers of revenue, to the renter or head officers 
“ stationed on the part of the renter in the district; but he shall, invariably, 

“ require and exact from the person to whom such reference is made, a regular 
“ return to the reference, under his, signature and that of one or more of the 
« principal officers of the cutchery of the pergunnah: the return to be re- 
« corded on his proceedings.’* 

The above were the forms of law under the tribunals of the Collectors. 

The spirit and rules of that law were the reason and judgment of the Collectors 
themselves ; and laconic as is the code, I fear it was not always adhered to in 
spirit, or observed in letter. 

In disputes concerning questions of caste, customs,, and ceremonies, the 
matter was sometimes referred to the decision of the heads of caste or village 
councils; and in cases of contested property, &c. of small amount, and . 
where the parties were mutually willing, the cause was occasionally submitted 
to arbitration or punchayet. 

I have explained above, that the decision by punchayet, as it is termed by 
the Hindoos, is the same as what we term decision by arbitratron or umpirage ; ' 

though, from an acquaintance, perhaps, with the Hindoo languages, it does 
not seem to be generally understood as such. The respectable writer of the 
Historical Sketches appears to consider it a mode of trial entirely novel or un- 
known to our English Government, anti denominates it the Indian trial by jury, 
from some fancied resemblance, perhaps, to our celebrated trial by jury, to 
which, however, the puuchayet has not the least analogy. The Honourable 
Committee also seem to entertain doubts, whether the Courts of Adawlut have 
ever resorted to or recognized the decision by punchayet. 

I stated before, in my remarks on the fitness of the existing juridical 
polity in India,” that the decision by punchayet had been prescribed as a 
form of official proceeding in the Madras territories, upwards of twenty years 
ao-o had been long previously adopted in Bengal, and is now resorted to as a 
mode of decision, if the parties do not oppose, in a great variety of minor un¬ 
appealable cases, in .every court subordinate to that presidency. Unfortu- 
nSely, I do not possess a co'py of the Regulations, either for the Madras or 
Bengal courts, and cannot consequently refer to the particular regulation which 
prescribes this mode of proceeding. The term punchayet will not be mentioned 
in the oriiiiiial English text; in the Hindoo versions, telinga, and tamul, it 

^ & [ 2 P ] ’'V'll. 
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Answers to Court’s will, or should appear, as the technical synonime for the terms arhiirauon or 
. Queries. ^ tmipirage. I have, however, in my possession, some notes relating to the 
A. Falco^ar Esq. Gentoo version I made, in 179S, of the short code then prepared, from which I ' 
’ ^ translate the following rules for the decision by punchayet. 

^ “ In suits where the course of action shall not exceed ... occurring 

in any'of the courts, it shall be competent to the judge to refer such suits for 
the. consideration and award of an arbitrator t or umpire. The Judge, pre¬ 
viously to referring the case, shall, on the court day preceding, desire the 
parties or their Vakeels, by mutual consent, to select and appoint from 
among their friends or acquaintances some person willing to undertake the 
arbitration of the suits. Such person, thus reciprocally chosen and consent¬ 
ing, shall become the arbitrator of the suit. Should the parties not mutually 
agree to the appointment of an arbitrator, or should the arbitrator selected 
by them not consent to undertake the adjudication of the cause, then it shall 
be competent to the Judge, of his own authority, to appoint a person to ar¬ 
bitrate the suit. After the arbitrator shall, in this manner, have been chosen 
and appointed, the Judge shall then transmit to him a copy of the petition 
of complaint, together with all the other documents of the parties relating to 
the suit, certified with his signature. The Judge shall tlien summon to his 
presence the parties and their witnesses, and having cause'll to be adminis¬ 
tered to them the prescribed oaths in the presence of the arbitrator, he shall 
give authority to proceed with the suit, agreeably to the general forms of 
proceeding prescribed in the Regulations. Should any of the parties fail to 
attend, or attending, to give evidence, or having given evidence, to subscribe 
it, or to conform with the orders of the arbitrator, or should they molest, op¬ 
pose, or contemn the arbitrator in his official proceedings, then the arbitrator 
may proceed against the parties so offending, whether by damages, fine, or 
punishment, as is prescribed in the Regulations for the conduct of the Judges 
in similar cases. The arbitrator shall, however, refer each case of this na¬ 
ture, with his opinion and the reasons of it, for the orders of the Judge. The 
Judge sliall signify such orders, approving or otherwise superscribing it with 
his name. In such cases, the same power and authority is vested in arbitra- 
tors as by the Regulations is.vested in Judges. The arbitrator shall deliver 
in his award within a limited time; which, if not sufficiently long for the 
due consideration of the case, may afterwards be prolonged by the Judges 
When the arbitrator shall have determined on his award, he shall write it oui^ 
with an abstract of the case, and transmit it, signed and sealed, to the Judge; 
The Judge having-perused the award, shall correct and amend it, ifneces- . 
sary ; otherwise shall approve and subscribe it with his name. The award, 
thus corrected or thus approved, shall be registered in the archives of the 
jurisdiction, aS an award binding and effective on the parties. The Judge 
shall accordingly order it to be carried into effect. The arbitrator shall/' 
transmit to the Register of the court all the depositions and official docii- 
raerit.s connected with the case. Tire Register, having endorsed on them 
the names of the parties and the dates of their delivery, shall deposit them 
with the records. The orders, in conformity with the award, shall be en- 
forcetl as the order on other decrees,” 

This is the general formula for the proceedings of a court of punchayet, 
which, I believe, may consist of one arbitrator or umpire, or of two arbitrators, 
with the casting voice of an umpire. It has a peculiar mode of examining 
witnesses, consisting in a minuter attention to circumstantial evidence ; but, in 
other respects, does not appear to differ from ordinary tribunals. And here I 
may be permitted to express my surprise at the assumed discovery by the author 
of the Historical Sketches of this form of Indian adjudication, and its alleged 
resemblance to the English trial by jury. Do we see here any similitude to 
thar admirable institution, according to which no BritLsh subject can be affected 
in his property, liberty, or person, but by the unanimous consent of twelve of 
his neighbours and equals? Do we see the cautious returns made of a fair and 
impartial pannel, whose names are drawn by lot,, till a e'ertain number be com¬ 
plete, 

* From the code of Regulations for the courts of Adawlut at the Madras presidency, prepared 
in the year 1793. 

f Sometimes one or more. 
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_>lete, who are challenged by the parties, and if necessary made up by others, Answers to Court’* 

till there be none objectionable; who hear the counsel on each side, the ex- Queries^_^ 

amitiation of the vvitnesses, the summing up of the Judge, and then, retiring . ^ 

from .the bar, consider ,of their verdict until they be entirely agreed, and return 
to deliver it in open court ? We cannot discern a vestige of resemblance. 

The punchayet is a temporary Hindoo tribunal, erected on the instant order of 
the Rajak, to try, by a summary process,, in the simple form above prescribed, 
the suit brought before ir, for the most part, w'ith the consent of the parties.. 

It is a mode of trial resorted to, I believe, in civil cases only; but in some of 
. the countries of the east, and at the will of a despot, it might be employed to 
imprison, dispatcli, or exile any man obnoxious to the royal resentment. But 
by our jury hhv, no man can he called to answer to the king for any capital 
crime, unlesson the preliminary accusation-of twelve or more of his fellow 
subjects, the grand jury ; and the truth of every such accusation must after¬ 
wards be confirmed by the unanimous suffrage of twelve of his equals or neigh¬ 
bours, indifferently chosen, and above all suspiciotr. Here is a twofold barrier, 
that of a presentment and of a jury, between the liberties and lives of the 
people dnd the power and prerogative of the ruler. I have extended tlie con¬ 
trast here drawn, with the view of considering w’hether it were possible to in¬ 
troduce in India the mode of trial by juries of natives, or some approximation to 
it, comprizing some of its advantages. But when I reflect on the lamentable 
relaxation of moral obligation, to the apathy of conscience, the defect of prin¬ 
ciple, the proneness to perjury and falsehood, which characterize so large a pro¬ 
portion of this people ; in short, to the absence of that rectitude of heart and 
mind, which can be inspired only by the true religion, I see little cause to hope 
that our efforts to remedy those evils will easily or readily prevail. But e.ven if 
those inveterate vices could be eradicated, I still apprehend the most serious 
obstacles from the singular form of the social and political constitution of the 
people; for the multifarious ramifications of caste and sect would present innu¬ 
merable causes of challenge or objection to jurors, who are required by law to 
be all unobjectionable and disinterested peers or equals of the parties litigant; 
and from the difficulty there would be of procuring conscientious and unbiassed 
verdicts, from a people cofnposed, more than any other on earth perhaps, of a 
general aggregate of jarring elements, of Smaller associations imbued with so 
many diversified superstitions, jealousies, prejudices, and partialities. 


Query 4. 

If this system, introduced by the 
British Government, is, in your opi¬ 
nion, to be preferred, do you conceive 
it to be susceptible of any melioration 
that would accelerate the decision of 
causes, would render the access of the 
natives to justice more easy, would sim¬ 
plify the proceedings, and abridge the 
expense of suitors ; and, in .general, 
what, in your opinion, are the best 
means of remedying any existing de¬ 
fects in the system ? 


Reply. 

I profess myself to be a strenuous 
advocate for upholding the existing 
system of judicial administration in 
the Indian territories, from a firm con¬ 
viction of its excellent adaptation to 
tlie opinions, institutions, and inan- 
ner'Sxpf the people, of-its decided pre¬ 
ference to any new modification of its 
Hindoo and Mahoraedan elements, and 
of the imminent danger, by any es¬ 
sential change with hbpes of uncer¬ 
tain advantage, of sacrificing the sub¬ 
stantial benefits already obtained, and 
of disturhing the confidence with which the natives now repose on the benig¬ 
nant basis of a system already in a manner familiar to them, estimable in pro¬ 
portion to the benefits it has bestowed and the misery which it has superceded. 

With regard to any practicable melioration of the present judicial arrange¬ 
ments, it is my humble opinion that these should be suffered to spring sponta¬ 
neously out of the system, in the same manner as most of latter laws have 
emanated from it. In the same manner as most of the standing orders 
and rules of the other branches of the Company’s service have grown w’ith 
“ its growth, and strengthened with its strength,” they should be the fruit of 
practical experience, and cannot, with propriety, be forced! It is, doubtless, 
desirable to accelerate the decisions, to facilitate the access, to simplify the 
proceedings, and to curtail the expenses of the courts, so far as these objects 
can be attained 'without a sacrifice of more substantial ben^ts. 

We 
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We might, perhaps, satisfy the clamour against dilatory decisions by irnitat- 
ino" the.prefunctory process of the Mahotnedan courts; but then we inightre- 
semble them in their errors, and endanger the essential objects of justice. 
Summary proceedings would ensue, and the courts would degenerate into en¬ 
gines of formality and oppression. 

To dispense law, on fixed principles, among so many millions of people, 
written forms and precise rules are indispensable. Chat these should be so few 
and so simple where the population is so immense and so diversified, and the 
jurisdiction so extensive, should rather excite surprise than censuie. It has 
been remarked by enlightened jurists, that the formalities of judicial proceed¬ 
ings increase in proportion to the estimated value of the honour, liberty, pro¬ 
perty, and life of tlxe people; because more time and circumspection are re¬ 
quisite, where the suitors have valuable and permanent rights to lose, than 
where their property is trivial and precarious. One principal cause of the de¬ 
lay of the courts is the great accumulation of suits ; and this, whilst it tends 
to prove the beneficial results of our laws to the people, serves to refute the 
malignant assertion, that the people look at those laws with disgust. Every 
expedient'that could be prudeniially devised to obviate the inconveniencies com¬ 
plained of has been wisely adopted by the local Governments. The physical 
difficulty of extensive territoiy and dense population must continue to oppose 
the ready access of the natives to our courts, so long as these courts cannot 
be multiplied ; but additional Judges have been appointed, subordinate tri¬ 
bunals augmented, the period of appeals has been limited, fees on tlie insti¬ 
tution of suits imposed, and perhaps some of those measures have been attended 
with success. But while attempting a remedy, there is also the danger of aug¬ 
menting the evil. Litigation may be promoted, in the ratio dn which it is fa¬ 
cilitated ; the decision of causes may be accelerated, the forms of proceeding 
simplified, but the utility and efficiency of them may be impaired. Expense, 
trouble, and delay, have been considered by statesmen as a necessary price 
which subjects must pay for their liberty. Eurther than this, I must confess 
my inability to suggest any improvements. Indeed, without the regulations to, 
refer to, I cannot recollect any other defects. 

I know there are some advocates for reverting to the former method of unit¬ 
ing the fiscal and judicial functions in the person of the Coljector, as being a 
system more eligible than the present, in point of diminished expense, and 
more efficient, simple, and prompt, in point of proceeding and dec^ion. 
But this anomaly from every species of judicious economy, by which the lun^ 
tions of two officers, essentially distinct, are blended and confounded, each 
conniving at, instead of restraining the observations of the other, and by dfiU 
tempting to execute both characters performing neither properly; this is such 
a selt-evident solecism in state policy, that any animadversions ot mine are un¬ 
necessary in reprobating it.* . 

I consitler, also, tj^e theories of the admirers of the Hindoo code, further 
than we have already adopted that code, to be inexpedient or impracticable, 
and in some points absurd. 


Query 5. 

What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 


Reply. 

Among the numerous advantages of 
the British judicial system in India, I 
reckon the more prominent to be : 1st,, 
the athnirable adaption of its legal code 
to the diversified objects, laws, and usages incident to its operation ; the active 
principle inherent in itself of amelioration; the si niultaneous impulse of judging 
and acting, communicated by it to all the different tribunals and, by the 
successive gradations of reference, the comparative certainty afforded of pre- 
venting contradictory decisions and eliciting substantial justice. Sdly. 
benignant and paternal regard and toleration which it exhibits towaids the 

harmless 

♦ 

* I have, indeed, known a few remarkable instances of the conibinalion in one incUvidual of 
that temper, talent, ener^^y, sagacity, and zeal, which enabled them to go through this double 
charge with utility and effect. But because two or three acquitted themselves thus, to hope that 
many or all would do the same ; to trust to this as a system, would be contrary to experience, 
and as wild as £o look for a systematic series of wonders. 
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harmless institutions'and inoffensive superstitions and prejudices of the people, Answers to Court’s 
combined with the wise and cautious, but firm and temperate attempts to me- ^iueries. 
liorate and reform unreasonable, pernicious, and inexorable laws and usages. 

'Sdly. The uprightness, integrity, and impartiality of the Judges ; the publicity, 
regularity, and precision of their proceedings; the purity, solidity, and pro¬ 
priety of their judgments and decrees; the cliecks and guards established 
against .bribery, rapacity, and corruption ; the security afforded for the pro. 
bity, assiduity, and honour of them all, and expecially the native functionaries. 

4thly. The aegis, I rnay say the panoply, of protection afforded by it to the 
lives, property, and liberty of a population, who, for preceding ages, having 
been exposed to all the evils and perils of tyranny and misrule, must esteem 
this boon as an unappreciable blessing. 5thly and lastly, I esteem as no mean 
advantage, the exclusion and independence which have been established be- 
tvfeeii the judicial legislation and executive branches of the state, and the 
leisure consequently afforded to the local Government, to attend with greater 
effect to the more appropriate functions of their administration. 

The chief disadvantages of the system I deem to be : 1st, the complex na¬ 
ture of the judicial code; the inevitable result of the various people’s laws, 
languages, and usages, to which it has reference. This, in the inchoate state 
of the judicial economy, renders the application of it difficult to each, and the 
intelligence of it difficult to all. 2dly. The inaptitude and inexperience of the 
Judges, in the earlier stages of their judicial career, from the want of a profes¬ 
sional education, and the arduous labour of acquiring the knowledge of foreign 
languages and laws. These disadvantages, however, are in a progressive train 
of diminution, by the advance of the system to maturity, by the course of 
preliminary education instituted by the Honourable Company at the colleges 
of Hertford and Calcutta, and by the subsequent rise of the functionaries in 
the subordinate gradations of the judicial department. Sdly. The chance of 
the unfettered patronage of the Government being misapplied, in some in¬ 
stances, in the highly important duty of selecting Judges with the requisite 
qualifications for the responsible trust of dispensing justice. In this delicate, 
difficult, and highly responsible prerogative, motives of interest, favour, or 
affection, considerations of seniority, commiseration, or any other than absolute 
Jitwss, should be excluded and interdicted, by the most solemn and imperative 
injunctions. 4jthly. The delay and expense of the legal proceedings have been 
already adverted to, as inconvenienciea rather than evils, necessarily resulting 
from the extent of territory and amount of population, and as being likely to 
augment, rather than to dinsinish, in the ratio that the system flourishes and 
the population inci’eases; likewise as being a requisite counterpoise in the 
judicial balance, to prevent the preponderance of the litigious spirit of the 
people. The delay, however, is believed to be not more, perhaps much less, 
in India.than in the European tribunals. These are defects that never can be 
entirely remedied ; but certainly all due regard should be paid to prevent un¬ 
necessary procrastination and exaction. 5thly. The dangerous influence of 
native commissioners as arbiters of the petty courts. The commissioners being 
generally Zemindars, renters, or men of consequence in the district, stand in 
some relation to all the Ryots of the vicinity, and being generally too much 
imbrued with those vices which vitiate the purity of justice, can scarcely ever 
be depended on for disinterested and unbiassed decisions. From the extent of 
territory, however, the aggregation of causes, the expense and paucity of zillah 
establishments, the extensive employment of these officers is unnecessary; but 
the most cautious control and supervision of the European Judge and Register 
are requisite. 

It is to tribunals similar to these last, however, under European superinten¬ 
dance, that some reformers would entrust the whole economy of justice, under 
the auspices of an antediluvian code, in preference to the existing system. Of 
the code enough has been already said : of the proposed Judges I shall treat 
hereafter, in the proper place. Of the project itself it may be said, that it 
would be more expensive than the present to render it safely operative, would 
place the attributes of justice and the rights of the people in the hands of some 
of those from whose oppression and injustice it is the object of the system to 
guard them, and, in my judgment, would utterly fail in the accomplishment 
of its object. 

[2 Q] Query 6. 
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Query 6. 

If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole or 
in its chief parts, could the expense of 
it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
establishment (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances) for those 
courts ? 


Tteply. 

I apprehend that no diminution of 
expense can be judiciously effected by 
reducing the number of courts as at 
present constituted, or the native esta¬ 
blishments, which seem to be barely 
commensurate to the areaof the Zillahs 
and the amount of the population. In 
the salaries of the Judges, perhaps. 


, •! “O'A "I” ' 

some saving might be made, grounded 
as much on principles of expediency as economy. I shall take the liberty to 
quote, on this subject, some paragraphs, of a letter which, in concert with my 
colleague at the Board of Revenue, Mr. W. Petrie, and at the desire of Lord 
William Bentinck, I prepared to be transmitted to his Lordship in May I 8 O 7 . 
It was on the subject of reductions and reforms. 


it < 


Though not properly within the range of inquiry prescribed by your 
Lordship, I am led, by the analogy of the subject, to advert to the enor¬ 
mous disproportion between the standard of allowances allotted to the officers 
of the Revenue and Judicial departments j a disproportion which, in ray 
mind, is not warranted by principles of policy, economy, or justice. The 
situation of a Judge of the Sudder Adavylut is considered (but I think ort 
erroneous grounds) to be an office of greater importance than a member of 
the Board of Revenue, I am convinced that the financial duties of a member 
of that Board are more laborious than the forensic duties of the Sudder 
court, and I presume they are equally important. Even the juridical func¬ 
tions of the Board of Revenue, resulting from their authority as a ‘ Court of 
Wards’, and from a multitude of legal cases connected with the subdivision 
and sale of lands, recovery of arrears, &c. are very extensive and per¬ 
plexing. 

‘‘ Wherefore, then, should there be such a disparity in the scale of their 
allowances ? Why should all the officers in the Judicial line receive higher 
allowances than those of the Revenue department? The latter department 
is equally important, it is more laborious, it is exposed to more temptation,, 
and liable to greater personal responsibility. If it be worse paid, must not 
the consequence be, that the former will be preferred, the latter fall into dis¬ 
repute, and the prosperity of the revenues be consequently endangered ? 

“ If what I have remarked be admitted, it behoves us, from maxims of good 
Government as well as from motives of economy, to equalize the scale of 
allowances. Upon this subject I recite the sentiments of an Officer whose 
opinions and experience are entitled to great attention.! 

“ ‘ In a general plan of economy some retrenchments seem to be required 

* in the Judicial department. The salaries there are beyond all measure too 

* high, whether we regard the services to be performed or the talents re- 
‘ quired for them. In Britain, the men who hold the office of Judges are 
‘ usually indebted for their promotion to superior learning, eloquence, and 
‘ abilities, and to a long perseverance in the laborious exercise of their pro- 
‘ fession. In India, nothing of all this is expected : it is enough if the 
‘ individual has resided a certain number of years in the country, and is a 
‘ senior, or even a junior merchant. All the benefit that the most indefa- 

* tigable zillah or provincial Judge can render to the country, cannot be 
‘ placed in competition with that which is derived from the labours of a Col¬ 
lector in an unsettled district. The Judge has little to say to the great body 

‘ of the people, he can only settle the causes of the few litigants who come 
‘ before him ; but the Collector, by his settlement of the rent, may be said 
‘ to distribute justice or injustice to the whole of the inhabitants, and to 
‘ determine whether they are to be easy and contented, or distressed and tur- 
‘ bulent. If the assessment is too low, he loses the dues of Government j if 
‘ It is moderate and equal, the country flourishes; if it is too high, the 
‘ people are poor and disafiected, and the courts will be filled wit^h suits 

“* about 

7th May Ts from William Petrie, Esq. to Lord William Bentinck, Goverijpr of Madras, 

t Lieut. Col. Thomas Munro, Collector of the Ceded Districts, 
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‘ about the public revenue. The atnoiint of the assessment, it is true, is 
* ultimately fixed by the Board of Revenue and Government, but their judg- 
‘ ments must, in a great measure, be governed by the reports of the Col- 
‘ lectors. A salary of 6,500, or at most 7,000 pagodas, is as much as ought 
‘ to be allowed to a.zillah Judge; and 9,000, or at most 10,000 pagodas, 
‘ would be an ample allowance for a senior provincial Judge. If the duties 
‘ of a Collector are as important as those of a provincial Judge, both with 
‘ regard to the public and to individuals, there can be little reason for mak- 
‘ ing the salary of the one much higher than that of the other, &c. &c.*— 
(Letter of Colonel Thomas Munro). 

“ Founded on the preceding reasoning, I beg permission to suggest the fol¬ 
lowing amended scale for the allowances of the officers of the Judicial 
department. 

“ Sudder Adaaolut. 

Proposed Amount. Present Amount. Savings. 

Pagodas. Pagodas, Pagodas. 

« First Judge.. 12,000 15,000 

“ Second ditto . 11,000 14,000 

“ Third ditto.. 11,000 14,000 

“ Register ... 5,000 '^,5^ 

« Assistant.... 2,000 2,400 
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41,000 52,900 11,900 

u Provincial Adamlut. 

« First Judge. 10,000 12,000 

, " Second ditto . 9,000 11,000 

» Third ditto. 9,000 10,000 

» Register. 2,500 3,600 

30,500 36,600 6,100 x 4=24,400 

** Zillah Courts. 

“Judges....... 6,500 8,000 1,500 + 25=37,500 

Difference less,,...,...Pagodas 7^,800 


“ Hence a saving of Star Pagodas 73,800 per annum appears to me to be 
“ immediately practicable in the Judicial department, which, together with 
“ the reduction I have suggested in the Revenue department, S«c. &c. 

“ It occurs to me that some proportion of our Judicial expense might be 
“ defrayed, by reviving, in a Regulation to be enacted for the purpose, the 
“ ancient practice of the Mahomedan and Hindoo tribunals, of levying a cent- 
“ age or commission on the amount of the property litigated in our courts,” 
&c. &c. &c.—(Mr. Petrie’s letter, 7tli May 1807). 

Many of the suggestions of my revised plan, contained in the letter whence 
the above passages are extracted, had been acted upon ; but my suggestions 
respecting the Judicial department, though the more practicable of the two, 
had not, at the time 1 quitted India, been adopted. 


Query T. 

Considei'ing the system prospec¬ 
tively, what do you conceive its pro¬ 
gressive operation likely to be upon 
the state and opinions of the people ? 


Reply. 

The Asiatic people, Hindoo and 
Mussulman, retain a deep commixture 
of that moral malady, which has so 
remarkably infected our common na¬ 
ture, since its declension from the 
state of innocence and perfection in which it originally proceeded from the 
hands of the Creator. Elsewhere, the mind is sometimes relieved from the 
gloomy survey, by instances of humanity recovering .from the wreck and 
rising superior to the ruin ; but here the spell is still unbroken ! We look in 
vain for the devotion of the heart, the sense of an intuitive Deity; those vir¬ 
tues and charities which constitute the golden rule of Christian morality, and 

which 
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^ Nvhich the only true religion can infuse. On the contrary, amid a natural 

./ gentleness and mildness of temperament, which might be considered a mould 
A. Falconar, Esq. for every amiable virtue, and cannot surely be unsusceptible of atnendment, 
Nve are also struck with a variety of characteristic vices, which the uncon¬ 
trolled empire of the passions necessarily generate,—which a deluded system 
of ethics and theology tend to nurture and cherish,—and a long succession of 
despotism and misrule have contributed to heighten and confirm. 

It is surely, no unreasonable hope^ that under a better economy of Govern¬ 
ment, under the benign, generous, and enlightened policy that has of late 
influenced our administration in the East, a gradual improvement may ensue» 
The first impressions may most likely be made by the noble munificence that 
has bestowed on them a permanent property in the soil, and the provident wis¬ 
dom which has suj)plied them with laws securing to them that property. 

In the administration of those laws, they must be seriously impressed with the 
genuine spirit of justice and benevolence which pervades them, and with the 
e^xemplary integrity and disinterestedness of the Judges who dispense them. 
They cannot fail to contrast with all their former miseries and w'retchednesS' 
(and contrasting, to feel and appreciate) the blessings which this system in¬ 
volves; and whilst it excites their gratitude, it is scarcely possible that ifc- 
shpuld not gradually amend their morals and opinions. 

Those phantasms of clanger, which some gloomy theorists have conjured up^ 
as if to obscure the radiant dawn of this day-spring of comfort and. freedom' 
which has beamed on those benighted regions, the fears that the liberty which 
our laws have bestowed may ultimately be fatal to our dominions, appear to me- 
to be groundless. This, surely, is not a natural consequence of so benign a 
policy. We frequently witness the reaction of tyranny on the tyrant, but good' 
is rarely the parent of evil. Beneficent laws, far from being subversive, are 
productive of liberty; and it has been justly observed, that where there is no- 
liberty there is no law. The liberty which we have bestowed on the Indians 
portends no peril. That it should tlo so, is neither consistent with the nature 
of things, the peculiar genius, or the political constitution of the people. There 
is a sort of “ balance of power” among them thit might be made use of to- 
counteract any such danger, if it did exist, but it is all chimera. 

From the humane spirit of our laws, and the pure standard of our judicial 
proceedings, the eye of the statesman may anticipate the germ of a conscien¬ 
tious feeling, the spring of a principle of rectitude and fair dealing among the 
native people. He may fairly cherish the hope, that the confidence and secu¬ 
rity which will have been diffused will beget an active principle of improve¬ 
ment, an excited industry, increased resources, and augmented population. 

_ The eye of^ the philosopher and the Christian philanthropist, perhaps, fixing 
his telescope on this standard^ but magnifying its powers by other aids, may 
trace to a far higher degree of melioration the future condition of this inte¬ 
resting people, whose happier destinies we are not permitted to doubt, and 
whose moral and intellectual improvement it is the sacred duty of their rulers 
seriously to study, and by every prudent and practicable means to promote. 


Query 8. 

Would the natives, in your opinion? 
confide more in the uprightness of 
European Judges, than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people ? 


Reply. 

■Virtue is commonly said to be its 
own reward, vice consequently should 
be its own punishment. We may ob¬ 
serve the verifications of this axiom in 
the character of the natives of India, 
who feeling their own corruption, suspect their fellows of similar depravity and 
fear the effects of it. It was long doubted whether British virtue were incor¬ 
ruptible, and unfortunately there have not been wanting instances to justify 
the doubt. There can now, however, be little, if any doubt of their superior 
reliance on the general uprightness of European Judges. 


Query 9. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be trusted with the aclministra- 


Rephj. 

The natives of India are probably 
equal to any class of men for diligence, 
temper, patience, ingenuity, acumen, 

and 
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tion of justice, and how far ; or, more 
particularly, «in any branch of the 
administration of justice be trusted ex¬ 
clusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judi¬ 
cial system allotted to their execution, 
they should be superintended by Eu¬ 
ropeans? 


and all tliose tpualifications which pe- Answers to Court’s 
culiarly fit them for ministerial employ- < 
ment in the Adawluts : but I appre-. 


hend that, in general, they may be 


A. Falconar, - Esc|. 


pronounced to be greatly deficient in 
integrity, veracity, and disinterested¬ 
ness, which must be considered the 
cardinal qualities of the judicial cha¬ 
racter. They can rarely, if ever, I 
fear, be, exclusively trusted with the administration of justice ; and, in any part 
of the judiciai system allotted to their execution, they should be superintended 
by I might fortify this judg*ment of them, which may appear to 

be severe, with the concurrent opinions of many respectable men. I deem the 
following testimony of the mild, candid, erudite, and eminently aceoraplished 
Sjr William Jones, to be irrefragable on the subject.. 

“ I have many reasons to believe, and none to doubt, that affidavits of every 
** imaginable fact may as easily be procured in the streets and markets of Cal- 
“ ciiitta, especially from the natives^ as any other article of traffic.”—(Charge 
of Sir William Jones to the grand jury of Calcutta, IQth June 17S5.) 

‘f If vre give judgment only from the opinions of the native’lawyers and 
scholars, we edit never be sure we have not been deceived by them. It 
would be sbsurd and unjust to pass an indiscriminate censiire on a consider- 
able body of men j but my experienee justifies me in declaring, that I could 
not, with an easy conscience, concur in a decision merely on the written 
'“ opinion of native lawyers, in any cause in wliich they could have the re- 
“ motest interest in misleading the Gourt.”—(Letter of Sir William Jones to the 
Supreme Government of.Fort William (Bengal), dated the 19th March I 788 .) 


Query ICX 

Are you. acquainted with the gene¬ 
ral average scale of population within 
the sphere of one zillah or judicial 
court? 


Reply. 

I estimate the average scale of po¬ 
pulation within the area of one zillah 
to be from 250,000 to 300,000 of souls. 
I subjoin a memorandum, not quite 
_ correct perhaps, of the reputed popu¬ 
lation of most of the districts subject to the territory of Madras. 


Names. Population. 

Jaggur ....... ...... 271,372 

(NelTore ■ 250,000 

Guntoor,.^....... 135,877 

Wtjstern iJemiridary .. 200,000 

Ist diVisidn Masuiipatam ... 229,794* 

2d ditto ditto I............ 256,899 

3d,ditto ditto . 34*3,911 

1st ditto ¥i?agapatam . 120,4*20 

2d ditto ditto . *4*50,000 

3d ditto ditto .128,052 


Names, Population 

Ceded Districts .. 1,228,113 

Southern division Arcot ... 587,174* 

Northern ditto. 282,555 

Trichinopoly.................. 507,552 

Tanjore... 664,14*8 

Salem .. 358,249 

Southern zemindary... 404,458 

Tinnevelly 

Malabar 

Ramnad, &c. &c. &C'. 


These estimates were made about the year 1803 and 1804 : the population is 
supposed to have considerably increased since. Several provinces ai:e wanting, 
and the census in same supposed to be defective. ' 


Query 11. 

What is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by the 
British Gdyernment ? Can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient? or 
do you think it would-be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
modes practised by the native Govern¬ 
ments ibr maintaining the police and 
order of the country? 


Reply. 

An examination oftlie various plans 
which, in the ancient and modern pe¬ 
riods of Indian economy, have been 
devised for the regulation oftlie public 
police, or domestic order and arrange¬ 
ment of the commonweal, would lead 
to too expanded a disquisition ; I shall 
therefore limit myself to some general 
observations on the plans of former and 
present times, in the south of India. 

[SR] The 

* Too high. 
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Q kavelt system, or the Hindoo police, viewed as a branch of the ancient 

constitution of their Government, was doubtless, in point bf utility and etB- 
A. I'alconar, Esq. well adapted to the ends of its institution, in a forrh of 

Government such as that of the Hindoo Rajahs. Each village constituted a 
petty commonwealth, having a complete system of municipal policy, in which 
the regal, ecclesiastical, and general interests were represented and respectively 
provided for. It is unnecessary to enter farther into the analysis than as relates 
to the subject of police. In each village, town, city, and district, were stationed 
officers of police, with gradations of rank and numbers of retainers commensu¬ 
rate with the extent of the respective ranges of tefritory, from that of the hum¬ 
blest Kavilzar to that of the most powerful Poligar. These Kavilzars having a 
concurrent jurisdiction, were charged*with the interna! security and tranquillity 
of the country. They were armed and paid by means of certain contributions 
from every inhabitant, in addition to an assessment amounting, |«efh;;sps, co 
about one and a quarter per cent, on the annual gross produce ot the country, the 
protection of which also was thus made their duty and their interest. In ,addition 
to the charge of the interior peace and secuiity, it was incumbent on the Poli^ 
gars, or superior orders of the K&veli class. In comrtion with the rest of the 
Hindoo feudal aristocracy, to join the army of the Rajah in times of eMernal 
danger, with their respective Cpntihgettts of armed Peon: , wf ici: thby were not 
merely permitted but oldiged to maintain, as well for tliu public defence as for 
purposes of personal state. Being thus entrusted with the safety of the p ablid 
property, armed with the means and paid for the purpose of protecting it,, they 
were held responsible for all losses by theft, robbery, or depredation, for the de¬ 
tection and apprehension of all public offenders of this description, and for the 
extinction of all offences committed by them. The formidable power thus de¬ 
legated to these Kavilzars, organized by an able minister and controlled by a 
despotic government, was competent to every purpose of vigorous and energetic 
police. But it was counterbalanced by a concomitant evil. Under.anyh'elaxa- 
tion of the controlling authority, the Poligar,s and hsgiier officers of it attained 
and usurped a power which was employed m maintainirig personal quarrels. 
They extorted and amassed wealth, which was dissipated in a jealous rivatry of 
magnificent pageantry. The weaponswhich were intended for the enemies 
only of the state, were turned against the'state itself and agaiiiSt each other, 
and were used for plans of personal .aggrandizement, vs utud revenge, or public 
plunder. It was sometimes with diificulfy that the regular or standing army of 
the state could restrain the insolence, or subdue the insubordination of these 
intestine rebels and robbers. 

In the southern provinces of the Indian peninsula, we experienced, in a re¬ 
markable degree, for a series of years, as the Honourable Committee must re¬ 
collect, all the evils of this mode of administering the police of the country. 
True, it was % disorganized state of the Hindoo police j but howevet well calcu* 

' lated it may be, as an engiae of dome.stic order and .security, in the empire of 

uncontrolled dominiou, it never can amalgamate with the regulateJ elcoenrs 
of a civilized government. 

It was wisely determined, therefore, to disarm ihehe pnwrful predatories; 
to reduce their power, not only Isy h'mii; shir.g theu superfluous military 
strength but likewise their exuberant tinanviaf tt sources. The plan was ac¬ 
cordingly effected, but not wuront great adsiii .ss and difficulty. Their military 
services were commuted for an increaMed pecuniary tribute ; and having been 
at the same time exonerated from their civil or police duties, it was hoped that 
they would, in consequence, become better members of society and more in¬ 
dustrious subjects of the stale. 

ItWas on this occasion determined, that Government should 
new plan of police, charging itself wdth the interior and exterior ■iccuoty and 
protfictiou of the country. Change of system is always attended '"itli danger: 
irom a b ul to a better plan, even, it is not without inconveuivnee. The new 
system m' police was established, superintended as it is by Magistrates, having 
Diuxvgaiifl (> ^r'tabies) under them, with subordinate oflicers and bodies of 
peons. It is inaiutained at an annual expense of about two lacks of pagodas, 
but hiul hot, when 1 left India, attained a sufficient degree of efficiency. In 
my mind, however, there is no doubt that it can easily be rendered useful, 

manageable, 
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manageable, and efficacious. Colonel Walker and Major Watson in Malabar, Answers to Court's 

and Colonel Thomas Munro in the Ceded Districts, by employing the police v U.nme&, ^ 

Peons, aided in some emergencies by others raised for the occasion, and some- ^ Falconar Es<i 

times by the military, maintained order and good government in times of un- ’ 

usual tumult and turbulence. The Magistrates, in their other avocations, 

having much to do, may perhaps require the aid of European superintendants 

under them. The present plan is simple, practicable, analogous to our 'general 

ecqnoniy, and susceptible of any improvement which experience may dictate, 

whilst it is free from the inherent dangers and systematic incongruity of the 

Hindoo krtveli plan. The fault of the latter was a power and energy tending 

to independence from rebellion; that of the other, a weakness and lenity ap- 


invigorate one, but we have experi- 


proaching to inefficiency. It is easy to 

encgd how arduous a task it was to restrain or jeform the other. I may add, 
that a large portion of the territory subject to Madras having been settled on 
the permanent plan, and the assets consequently absorbed or appropriated, 
whence the Kaveli plain was maintained in the districts so settietl, it nsay not 
only be inexpedient, but .impracticable, to revert to it in such districts. 


I shall conclude this topic by a transcript of that part of the emperor Akbur’s 
celebrated economical edict which relates to the police of his territories, as 
framed by his learned and accoiriplished minister, Abul Fiizlu. It contains 
some traits which the Bengal Government appear to have had in view in some 


of their arraDgements. 


Extract and Translate. “ The Cutwals of cities, knsbahs, towns, and vil- 
“ lages, in conjunction with the royal clerks, shall prepare a regisster of the 
“ houses and buildings of the same, which registers shall include a particular 
“ description of the inhabitants of each habitation. One house shall become 
“ security for another; so that they shah all be reciprocally pledged and 
“ bound each for the other. They shall be divided into districts, each having 
“ a chief or prefect, to whose superintendance the distridt shall be subject. 
“ Secret intelligencers or spies shall be appointed to each district, who shall 
“ keep a journal of local occurrences, arrivals, and departures, happening 
“ either by day or night. When any theft, fire, or other misfortune may 
“ happen, the neighbours shall render immediate assistance; especially the 
“ prefect and public informers, who failing to attend on such occasions, unless 
" unavoidably prevented, shall be held responsible for the omission. No 
“ person shall be permitted to travel beyond, or to arrive within the* limits of 
“ the district, without the knowledge of the prefect, the neighbours, or public 
“ informers. Those who cannot provide security, shall reside in a separate 
“ place of abode, to be allotted to them by the prefect of the district and the 
“ public informers. The receipts and expenditure of each individual shall be 
“ narrowly observed ; for when the expense exceeds the revenue some rnisfor- 
“ tune may be anticipated. All this, however, should be done in the spirit of 
“ beneficence and good will, as the provision is meant for the protection and 
“ benefit, and not for the molestation or oppression of the community. The 
“ dealers of every description shall give security that all their bargains and 
“ sales in tlie markets shall be concluded publicly: if any thing should be 
“ bouglit or sold clandestinely they shall incur a fine. The names of the 
“ buyers and sellers shall be entered in a journal; and all sales shall be made 
“ with the knowledge of the prefect and public informers. A certain number 
“ of persons in each district shall be appointed to patrol by niglit the several 
“ streets and environs of the several cities, towns, villages, &c. taking care 
“ that no strangers infest them, and especially exerting themselves to* discover, 
“ pursue, and apprehend robbers, thieves, cutpurses, &c. If any articles be 
“ stolen or plundered, the police must restore the articles, produce the criminal, 
“ or failing to do so, become responsible for the equivalent. The property of 
“ persons absent or defunct shall be ascertained and delivered to the heirs, 

“ if such there be ; if not, the property shall be retained in deposit, and the 
“ circum.stances reported to the imperial officers, so that the proprietor may 
“ be found ancl the property surrendered. In these transactions integrity and 
“ probity are indispensably requisite, lest we should incur the stigma of coun- 
“ tenancing such enormities as are practised in Greece. The most rigid vigi- 
“ lance shall be exerted to prevent the use of intoxicating liquors, the con- 
“ sumer, seller, drawer, or manufacturer of such, shall receive such punish- 

“ ment, 
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Answers to Court’s « tneut, by order of the Magistrate, as may deter others from- similar krega- 
n jarities. But it is not meant to interdict the use of them by way of medi- 
“ cine or useful experiment. 

** Care shall be exerted to reduce the current market prices, and to prevent 
“ capitalists from engrossing commodities, in order to sell them extravagantly 
“ by retail,” &c. &c. 


Queries 


A* Falconar, Esq. 


Qiieiy 12. 

Can you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the district 
in which you acted ? 


Reply. 

Having been always employed in the 
superior, or controlling departments at 
the presidency, this question does not 
exactly apply to me. The zillahs 
having been but recently formed under the presidency of Madras, no measure¬ 
ment of their superficial extent had been made. They are frequently, but n'cit 
always, co-extensive with the area of the collectorship in which they are respec¬ 
tively situated, and are much more compact than the Bengal zillahs, of which 
(as in some measure explanatory of this query), I annex a list. 

List of the Zillahs or Courts of Adawlut under the Bengal Government. 


Calcutta. 


Zillahs, 
Square Miles^ 


Circuit Courts, 
Sq[uare Miles. 


1 Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

2 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

3 Zillah Hooghly and Company’s courts......... 4^,000 

4f Do. Biirdwan.... 5,000 

5 Do. Nuddea..... 4,000 

6 Midnapore....... 6,000 

7 Jessore ...... 5,000 

8 Beerbhoom ..... 7 j000 


Moohshedabad. 

9 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

10 City court of Moorshedabad. 

11 Zillah do. of Moorshedabad.. 4,000' 

Do. do. of Rajeshahye . 6,000 

do. of Rungpore.'.. 10,000 

do. of Dinagepore... 5,000 

do. ofPurnea....... 6,000 

do. ofBhagulpore .. 9,000 


31,000 


12 

13 Do. 

14 Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


15 

16 


Dacca. 


40,000 


17 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

18 City court of Dacca. 

19 Zillah do, of Dacca Jellalpore.. 6,000 

20 Do. do. of Backer Gunge. 6,000 

21 Do. do. ofSylhet .... 4,000 

22 Do. do. of Chittagong . 4,000 

23 Do. do. of Momensing .. 6,000 

24 Do. do. ofTipperah... 8,000 


Patna. 

25 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

26 City court of Patna and dependencies 

28 


500 


34,000 


Zillah court of Shahabad. 6,000 

Do. do. ofBehar. 5,000 

29 Do. do. ofSarun. 5,000 

30 Do. do. ofTirhoot. 8,500 

31 Do. do. of Ramghur, of which half or 

more is hill and jungle... 20,000 


45,000 


Carry forv/ard... 150,000 
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brought forward ... 150,000 

Benabes. 

32 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

S3 City court of Benares and dependencies, about 'JOO 

34 Zillah court of Juanpore .. 4,500 

85 Do. do. of Mirzapore.... 4,800 

-. 10,000 
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Answ'erg to Court's 
Queries. 


A. Falconar, Esq. 


Total number of square miles comprehended un¬ 
der the several courts of Adawlut in Bengal, 
Bahadur....... 


160,000 


N. B. When the numbers of square miles greatly exceeds six thousand, it is 
owin^, in great measure^’to the waste and wood lands comprehended in these 
districts. 


(Signed) 


A. FALCONAR. 


THOMAS COCKBURN, ESQ. 

Quety 1. 

The system of judicial administration established at Madras, and the pro- Answers to Court'* 
vinces depending upon it, or more properly speaking,, the constitution con- ^ Queries. ^ 
ferred on our Indian subjects by the East-lndia Company, under the authority of Tl cockburn, Esq. 
Parliament, is, in my opinion, well calculated to secure the greatest blessing a 
people can enjoy, and the primary object of all good-government, and impartial 
administration of the laws. 

I shall here quote the thirteenth clause of the Sumred Istimrar granted by 
the Government of Madras, on the part of the Company, to the Zemindars 
and .proprietors of land, with whom permanent settlements.‘of the land re-, 
venue were made, as exhibiting an abstract of the principles ol’ the new con¬ 
stitution. 

• 

“ The foregoing conditions contain an abstract of the obligations and duties 
which you shall incur, and of the rights which you have acquired, under the 
new constitution erected for the security, protection, and prosperity of the 
subjects of the British Government: but for the enlargement of that consti¬ 
tution, and for the improvement of the condition of the people, the Governor 
in Council will continue, from time to lime, to enact such regulations as 
experience may suggest, or the progress of human affairs render necessary. 

Such Regulations will be administered by independent Judges, in consti¬ 
tuted courts of judicature, governing their decision by the laws only. The 
decrees of those courts will be founded on the Regulations of Government, 
printed, ,published, and translated, for the information and security of its 
subjects; and on the institutes of the Hindoo or Mahomedan laws, which 
are also open to the inquiry of all persons. The proceedings of the Adaw¬ 
lut will be hdd in open courts, accessible to persons of every description. 

All parties will be at liberty to attend to their own interest, by their pre¬ 
sence irt the court during such proceedings, or to employ their Vakeels, 
with such instructions, regarding the mode of prosecution or defence as may 
appear to be most eligible to themselves. The sentence of the courts will 
be pronounced in the same public manner, and executed by civil authority, 
without the interposition of military force. The Collectors, and other q)ublic 
servants of the Government, will be compelled to appeal to the courts of 
judicature, for the adjudication of all cases in which, by virtue of their offi¬ 
ces, they may be parties; ilnd, finally, the greatest practicable degree of 
security has been extended to the native subjects of the British Government, 
by the establishment of a gradation of appeal from the zillah court to the 
provincial court, and from the provincial court to the court of Sudder Adaw- 

[2 S] “ lut 
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SulriS"“‘"’* ;; presidency and in the last resort from the court of Suclder Adaw- 

lut to the Governor-General in council of Bengal.” * 

T. Cockburn, Esq. The Regulations passed and published, from time to time, for the purpose 
or prperving to the Hindoos and Mahotnedans their respective laws, and for 
ensuring the due execution of them, appear tome Vvell fitted to answer the ob¬ 
jects in view. But/ from the extent of the jurisdictions of the several zillahs, 




it is impossible for the few European Judges efficiently to administer justice to 
all, and therefore the very great importance of the regulations establishing sub¬ 
ordinate judicatures of native commissioners, who greatly facilitate the easy and 
speedy distribution of civil justice among that class of the people, who could 
not without great mconve'nience to themselves and families seek it at a dis¬ 
tance, tor which reason it is provided that commissioners shall be chosen in such 
situations as to pievent individuals from the necessity of travelling more th&n- 
five coss, or from ten to fifteen miles; and in time no doubt they will be 
established in every village of any consequence. They act under prescribed 
lilies, amiable to the courts, to which an appeal isopen from their decision, 
and thus European controLil is preserved. 

riie causes which'led to the establishment of the present system were so 
fully explained in the recorils of Bengal, by its noble and venerable foundef, 
Maicjuis Coijiwallis, as well as in those of Madras, and the evils which it had 
in view to correct were so distinctly pointed, out> that it is not now necessary to 
revert to them; Individual will was the sole standard of justice. In the pro¬ 
vinces under the Madras Government, with the exception of the town of 
Madras, there \yere neither civil nor criminal tribunals. Confinement t was 
the punishment inflicted on the murderer, the robber, and the mere disturber 
of the j^ace : dinpiinity encouraged crime, and the blessings resulting to the 
people from the establishment of the constitution of 1802, ifnd the raeasureli 
which preceded it, may therefore easily be estimated. I consider it the only 

erected by the English Government in India. It 
abolishes feudal rights, which authorized the maintenance of an armed force, 
not under the control of the government. It'has already, in a great measure, 
and will in time entirely supersede the necessity of military coercion, which 
has so often proved fatal to the people and to our troops. It will establish the 
supremacy of law and the civil authority, and thereby give security, stability 
and permanency to our Government arid possessions in the East. 

Intolerant in matters of religion, and arbitrary .in its principles, tho govern¬ 
ment of the Mahomedans, established in tyranny, left justice to individual 
will. Rapine and extortion naturally followed, and that power has been swept 
away, without leaving behind it a vestige of one useful institution. Nothing, 
indeed, remains ; except the ruins of despotic magnificence and the recollec¬ 
tion of the corruptions and rapacity of its officers. 


ii 


It has been justly observed, “ that there is but one way of forming a civil 
code, either consistent with common sense, or that has ever been practised 
in any country, namely, that of gradually building up the law in proportion 
“ as the facts arise which it is to regulate.” To abolish the present system 
would, in my opinion, be to abrogate what alone can give stability to our Go¬ 
vernment,, and attach the people^ to our ruler: an impartial administration of 
their own laws, protection in their religious prejudices, and security of person 
and property. Property is one of the dearest rights of man: it is by its accu- 
mulation that civilization advances, and by securing its possession that the 
benefits of good government are felt. In India, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities are now as distinct as the nature of our situation will admit. 


The system of judicature is, however, yet in its infancy: it is daily improv- 
ing. It has the happy powers of our own constitution, that of revising and 
amending as its defects appear, or as “ the progress of human affairs may re- 
‘ quire j and what would have become of the English constitution, if its com¬ 
paratively trifling defects had not been tolerated ? 


The question in India was reduced to this: Can you^ for the government of 
distant and extensive territory far removed from direct control, and where the 

choice 


* N. B 
t Vide report of the 


Subsequently altered to the king in council. 


dadras Revenue Board, 2d September, 1799, 
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choice of instruments is limited, form men for the execution o a system, the Answers to Court’s 

success of which must solely depend on the judgment, talents, integrity, and ^ Qu erie s. 
vigilance of the individual in office j or is it wiser to form a system, not so en- 
tirely dependent on the perfection of man ? Wisdom and experience decided ’ 
in favour of the latter. You are forming your servants, by their education, to 
be more efficient in the judicial line; and time, with intelligent and zealous 
superinthndeuce, are, in my opinion, alone wanting to render the- system as 
perfect and efficient as human .institutions can be. But the energy and vigi¬ 
lance of the superintending authority must never sleep, and even remissness 
in the subordinate officer should be considered disqualification for employ- 
-raent. 

Not having had an opportunity of witnessing the general effects of the sys¬ 
tem on the Coast, I can only speak from the information of others, and from 
official documents transmitted from India. By the former I have been assured, 
that the people feel the greatest confidence and protection in the present order 
of things; and as a proof of it, we now observe the old decayed shatoh, the 
emblem of poverty and wretchedness, removed, and tiles and more comfort- 
able habitations substituted, where before such an appearance of opulence 
would only have led to oppression. We also know that Zemindars and Poll- 
gars attend the courts on the simple written summons of the Judge, delivered 
by a single peon, whose attendance formerly required .the coercion of a mili¬ 
tary force; and I beg leave to quote from a judicial report, ’ recently received 
from. Madras, what, in my opinion, affords very satisfactory proof of the prac¬ 
tical benefits already derived from it to the people and the public. 

“ From the foregoing statements it will appear that, since the distribution o 
« civil justice came to be lodged in the hands of the existing establishments * 

« for its administration, above two hundred thousand suits have been deter- 

mined, and the disputed claims at issue in them ascertained by judicial deci- 
“ sions. And these decisions having assigned a legal and determinate owner- 
« ship to property, amounting in value to Star Pagodas 96,48,632 43 29, or 
“ upwards of £3,859,4)50 sterling, are to be received as having converted into 
“ improvable property a large mass of the wealth of the country, which other- 

wise' the rights and interests there'in, being precarious and liable to continued 
“ interruption, would, it is probable, have remained almost entirely, if not 
** wholly unproductive. 

“ The salutary influence of this alteration in the state of property, under the 
« continued protection of the court, in stiraulatipg thQ exertion's of industry, 

“ promoting the general prosperity of the country, and. improving its re- 
” sources, are too. obvious to need illustration.” And, speaking of the former 
modes of administering civil justice, they observe : “ But judicatories so irre- 
“ gular and undefined, contained in themselves no one principle of improve- 
” ment. They partook of nothing that should tend to ameliorate either the 
“ ideas and exercise of justice or the state of society: they were too unequal 
" to lead to the establishing of rules to regulate future decisions, and too un- 
“ settled to contribute to the introduction of juster sentiments concerning 
“ government, order, and public security.” 

The advantages of the present system are not, however, to be estimated 
merely from the number and amount of the decrees of the courts. The evils 
and injustice prevented by the existence of regular judicial authorities, and by 
the certainty of punishment, is of the first impoi’tance to the community. 

Queries 2d and 3d, and additional query. 

No record of any Hindoo judicial ii^stitutions has, to my knowledge, been 
found in the provinces under Madras : at least, no trace of any regular judicial 
proceedings, or of Hindoo courts, fell under my observation. Travancore, the 
only Govei'nment purely Hindoo in the penihsula which has never been 
under Mahomedan rule, does not, I believe, exhibit any remains of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions. The rajah, or prince, personally or by delegate, 
is supposed to distribute justice to his subjects. In modern times, the settle¬ 
ment 

* Only a fevir of the zillah courts were established prior to 1806, when they were extended 
throughout th# provinces, but they were not in, full operation until 1807. ■ 
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generally referred by^ the revenue officers, as the representatives of the prince, 
T. Cockburn, Esq. punchayets or arbitrators,- whose awards are enforced or reversed at the will 
of such officers, as party feelings or corruption dictate. A change of revenue 
officers is the signal for the renewed efforts of the disappointed party, which are 
usually followed by fresh arbitrations and tankeeds, or orders, reversing the 
last decision j so that claims on the grounds of disputed property may there be 
said to be intermissable. Offences against religion, caste, and morals, disputes 
in regard to marriages and family feuds, are generally referred to the beads of 
the caste, who punish by fines, penances, suspension, and even expulsion from 
caste in aggravated cases. 

•This is nearly the history of the mode of administering justice practised in 
most of the provinces under Madras, previous to the establishment of the pre- 
• sent system,* Collectors charged with other extensive and onerous duties, 

though possessing every desire to do justice, were under the necessity of dele¬ 
gating their authority to Tehsildarsj whom they instructed to refer causes con¬ 
cerning property to punchayets or arbitrators j and, in some instances, directed 
that, after arbitrators were assembled in the cutchery with all the requisite 
evidence, care was to be taken to come to an ultimate decision, before the arbi¬ 
trators were to be allowed to break up or quit the cutchery, as the only means 
of .preventing their practices of corruption and intrigue. But the Tehsildars 
had also more important duties^ to fulfil, and every precaution, that could be 
taken, under the loose and desultory manner in which such proceedings vlifere 
carried on, could not prevent the existence of great irregularities; and it is 
observed, in the judicial report to which I have already referred, that of this 
the records of the existing courts afford many proofs. “ They contain causes, 
“ the subjects of which had been sources of litigation for time almost immerao- 
“ rial, not unfrequently adjusted in favour of this party or that, according as 
“ the caprice of passion, or jjliancy, or venality gave direction; and applica- 
** tion for the enforcement of sentences passed by former authorities have been 
“ the occasion of a laborious part of the duty of some of the zillab courts.” 
The system of arbitration seems the principal, if not the only proceeding, in 
matters of disputed property, practised among the Hindoos in latter times; for 
although an establishment of village servants has immeniorially existed in every 
village, from the Curnum, or register of accounts, to the village barber, with 
enam, or free lands, and fees, allotted for their support, as also for the support 
of religious institutions, and in some for schools, &c. yet there appears no 
provision of any description for officers or courts of justice. 

Arbitration already forms a prominent part of the present system of judica¬ 
ture, and is strongly recomthended in the Regulations themselves, for the pur¬ 
pose of relieving the courts from the pressure of suits. Provision is therein 
made for determining by arbitration matters- which the parties may themselves 
resolve to submit to arbitrators, without the intervention, in any shape, of the 
established courts, except that of giving efficacy to awards. In suits preferred 
to the courts in certain cases, (and it would be desirable to extend the option 
to all), the Judges are directed to recommend the parties to submit the decision 
of the matters in dispute to arbitration, and to afford eyery encouragement in 
their power to persons of character and credit to become arbitrators. 

In closing my reply to these queries, I cannot avoid quoting the observations 
in the judicial report from Madras on this subject, which are particularly de¬ 
serving of attention. 

” Every facility is therefore given to the determination of suits by arbitra- 
“ tion, it being at the same time ordained, that the period for delivering the 
“ award shall be fixed, and not postponed indefinitely, as heretofore, according 
“ to tiie caprice of an arbitrator or the chicane of a party; and that the award 
' shall become a decree of court, and shall not be set aside, except off full 
“ proof that the arbitrators have been guilty of gross corruption dr partiality in 
“ siie cause. • 

But with this improvement of the undefined method supposed to ne re- 
" sorted to by the natives for the settlement of their disputes, it is known that 
" the courts have rarely succeeded in persuading persons who have brought 
“ ' ” suits 
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** suits befoiG them to submit the issue to arbitnitiouj and in an instance which Answers to Court’s 
« has recently come under their notice, the statement of suits dependino- ex- ^ Queries. ^ 
hibited fourteen hundred and eighteen before the Judge, Register, and iTative t7~7k v 
“ Commissioners, but five only before arbitrators : a fact evincing, it is submit- ’ ^*‘1* 

« ted, on the part of the natives, a decided and natural preference to that state 
“ of things, in which the solemn duties of judicial investigation are discharged 
“ undef the influence of character and personal responsibility, over one in which 
« the claims of individuals on each other are left to be adjusted by the opposing 
“ opinions of arbitrators chosen for the occasion, whose judgments are coni- 
« monly regulated much less by a desire of doing substantial justice, than ofob- 
taining the most favourable award for the party by whom they are nominated. 

“ It is further to be remarked, respecting the existing petty courts, that 
«, the number of native Commissioners requisite for each zillah, who are in- 
tended to be so stationed as to afford to the poorer and labouring classes of 
the inhabitants, in their transactions with each other, a convenient resort 
“ for the immediate determination of their difterences, is not yet completed; 

“ the public advantage accruing from their appointment is therefore to be 
« considered as being still in progress. The consummation of the arrange- 
“ ments necessary for this purpose has been retarded, in some cases, by the 
« difficulty of finding persons sufficiently men of business and character, to 
“ discharge satisfactorily a trust so delicate, and one, too, that is so closely 
« connected with individual comfort and prosperity j in others, by the disin- 
“ clination manifested by persons of adequate respectability and talent to un- 
“ dertake a duty which, without promising any immediate personal advantage, 

« seemed to be laborious to a degree alarming to their habits. 

“ But impediments of this sort are constantly diminishing in an inverse ratio 
“ to the advancement of the system, its influence on the character and im- 
“ proveraent of the mind being among the most obvious and forcible of its 
“ effects. It is the protection of regular government, with the expectation of 
personal security which naturally flows from it, that imluces men to make 
“ progress in science, and to aim at attainrnents and acquirements, which pe- 
“ riods of alarm and insubordination, destructive of public confidence in the 
“ Government, are ill suited to favour; and it is to be expected, that the re- 
“ luctance shewn to submit to the labour and responsibility of judicial func- 
“ tions will gradually wear off, in proportion as the principles and advantages 
“ of the new constitution are better known and more generally felt; and as to 
« those now holding commissions, to whom the under-renters. Ryots, and 
others look up for decision in their most important concerns, require consi- 
“ deration and influence in society. 

“ Notice has already been taken, incidently, of the small proportion which 
“ the number of appeals against decisions of the native Commissioners bear to 

the total number of causes decided by them. But this part of the subject j 

“ appearing to the court to merit more particular mention, they are induced, 
before they close these proceedings, to state, as will be found on reference 
to the abstracts herewith submitted, that the sum of the causes decided or 
" adjusted, during the last year, by the Judges, and Assistant Judges, in 
“ appeals from decrees of the native Commissioners, and of the causes de- 
" pending in appeal before these officers, on the 1st of ultimo, does not ex- 
“ ceeed 1,899, while, as ha's been shewn before, the number of suits decided 
“ by them in the year was 53,232.” 


Queries 4 and 5. 


I am decidedly of opinion, that the present system is to be preferred, and 
should be continued. It is founded in plain obvious principles of equity, hav¬ 
ing reasonable reference to the native laws and prejudices. It requires nothing 
to render it efficient to every good purpose, but zeal, with integrity and conw 
mon sense in the Judges j but it is essential they should make a conscience of 
their duty, for a native, without the vigilant control of the European, does little 
good, and may do much harm. 

There is, bovvever, no system unsusceptible of amelioration; but it is a difli. 
cult task to devise real improvements. What in theory appears appropriate 


[*T] 


and 
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.Wersto Court's and desircjle, is in practice often found defective or impracticable in theexe- 

—... r cution. ^ Those in the ixnmtfdiate superintendence of the machinery of execu- 

T. Cockburn, Esq, tive justice, who look to the subject in all its bearings, are certainly most comi 
petent to form correct opinions as to the eligibility and fitness of proposed 
amendments: I, therefore, with great diffidence enter upon, the subject - but 
with the less apprehension, as, I conclude, whatever is suggested on this head 
will be submitted to that ordeal. • 

The access of the natives to justice is, I believe, generally speaking, suffi¬ 
ciently easy, and the proceeding established by the Regulations simple and 
well understood. Ihe expense is, I apprehend, as moderate as, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, may be considered expedient and desirable. Great inconvenience 
to the Judges, and injury to the fair suitor, had been experienced from the in¬ 
stitution of litigious and groundless prosecutions; for the power vested in the 
courts to amerce such offenders could only be exercised on the issue of the 
cause, after its time had been unprofiitably consumed, therefore the propriety 
necessity) of establishing reasonable tees, with a view to prevent 
the files from being crowded with frivolous vexatious plaints, such fees not 
being injurious to the suitor whose just claim is established, since the amount 
is added to the costs decreed, except there be good reason for deviating from 
this rule, while they operate as a punishment on the party who resisted the 
payment of a just debt. 

The chief disadvantage is the extent of the jurisdictions of the zillah courts • 
an anxious desire to avoid increasing expense having induced the Government 
of Madras to reduce the number to twenty, excluding that at Seringapatam 
which is insulated. This disadvantage will, however, diminish in proportion 
as the subsidiary native courts are extended and improve in practice. At pre¬ 
sent, the native Commissioners,* who act under regular commissions from the 
courts, and under oath amenable to them for every act, are remunerated for 
theii trouble, and the expenses they may incur, by a fee of one anna per rupee 
levied on all suits instituted before them, or that may be referred to them by 
the Judges. The fee is collected before the plaint is filed, and the amount 
received endorsed upon it. But the money is not immediately appropriated 
by the party receiving it: it is remitted monthly to the courts, with the monthly 
retuin of causes decided} and as a stimulus to exertion, the Commissioners 
are only paid as the causes are decided. The head Commissioners, to whom 
causes of a higher value are referable,! are remunerated in the same manner; 
but the Regulation appointing them declares, that if, in any instance, this al¬ 
lowance shall be found insufficient, the Governor in Council, on the represen¬ 
tation of the zillah Judge, and at the recommendation of the Sadder Dewanny 
Adaw’lut, will sanction such addition thereto, as may appear requisite for the 
encouragement of well qualified persons to hold the office bf head native Com¬ 
missioner, and perform the duties with diligence and fidelity. Nothing, in my 
humble opinion, can be more essential to the attainment of these objects, than 
rendering the situations desirable objects of ambition to our native subjects. 
A just economy is indispensable and highly praiseworthy j but that economy 
can never be consistent with prudence and good policy, which denies to men 
in responsible situations a fair reward for their services. It should, therefore, 
be recommended to the Governments abroad to give their serious attention to 
this subject, and to consider how these objects can be accomplished with the 
smallest charge to the state, as also what marks of distinction would be' most 
acceptable and proper to confer on those who eminently distinguish themselves 
in that line of service. It is almost needless to observe, that misconduct, on 
the part of the Commissioners, should be visited with the severest punish¬ 
ment. 

It has been suggested, that as their emoluments depend on the quantum of 
litigation, the Commissioners are rather inclined to encourage than repress it * 
and, upon this ground, it has been recommended by some that the fees should 
be collected in behalf of the Government, and that salaries should be allowed to 

the 

* Suits for personal property, not exceeding eighty rupees in value, are cognizable bv these 
commissioners. j 

t Cognizable by the head commissioners ; suits for personal property, not exceeding one hun¬ 
dred rupees; Mulgazary land, not exceeding one hundred rupees per annum; or Luckhurav land 
not exceeding ten rupees per annum. •' * 
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the Gotiunissioners from their treasury. It is possible this may have some in- 
fluence in multiplying their labours ; but it is not very reasonable to suppose 
the.people will not subject themselves to certain expense, when they find little 
advantage to follow such a course, especially as the decreess of the Commis¬ 
sioners are not final, and as no fees are allowed to them upon causes dismissed. 
This point might, however, be recommended to the consideration of the local 
Goverutnents and the Sudder Courts, 

The same remark has been made in respect to the native pleaders, as stimu¬ 
lating tlv 'turally litigious disposition of their countrymen, and that their fees 
should also ne collected by Government, and salaries appointed for as many 
Vakeels as may be necessary to conduct the business of the suitors. This, 
however, would prevent the advantages of the pleaders from being proportio¬ 
nate to their zeal, ability, and integrity : it would take away the stimulus to 
exertion, and impede the progress of justice; for, at present, they only receive 
payment of their fees when a cause is concluded. Suitors may either employ 
Vakeels or plead their own cause. The number is limited, their characters 
are enquired into before admission to be pleaders, and they are liable to dis¬ 
mission for incapacity or misconduct in the discharge of their duty, or for gross 
jirofligacy or misbehaviour in their private conduct, when proved to the satis- 
laction of the Sudder Court. The advantages derived to the community from 
possessing a class of men versed in the laws and Regulations are too obvious to 
need comment. 

With a view, also, to relieve the Courts, the Judges are empowered to refer to 
the Collectors for information relative to disputes in matters of land, rent, and 
revenue, wherein neither the Government, the Collector, or his public or 
private servants are parties, whose reports enable them to expedite such 
causes. 

The disadvantages of the existing extensive jurisdictions would also be consi¬ 
derably ameliorated,, if it were practicable to enable the zillah Judges to give 
nearly their undivided attention to the duties of the civil Courts, by relievino* 
them from the immediate superintendence of the police, which requires more 
time and consideration than the Judge can bestow upon it, consistent with its 
efficiency and the perfect discharge of his other duties. An alternative was, 
with this view, suggested by a Committee of Police which sat at Madras in the 
year 1806, and which 1 consider deserving of particular consideration. It 
proposed that the immediate superintendence of the police within their collec- 
torates should be entrusted to the Collectors, in the capacity of Magistrates or 
Judges of the peace, which could be done without diminishing the power and 
concurrent jurisdiction of the zillah Judges; and it further proposed that Com¬ 
mercial Residents should also have commissions of the peace, but without any 
power to interfere with the Superintendent of Police, nor to issue any order or 
process to the police office, except warrants for the apprehension of offenders 
under defined Regulations. 

The Committee stated their reason for being of opinion, that the Collector,, 
from having such various channels of daily obtaining the earliest and best in¬ 
formation of every thing passing throughout his district, possesses the most 
efficient means of superintending a vigorous police, and that this arrangement 
would remove the complaints and existing difficulties experienced from the 
village Talliars or watchers (officers equally important to the revenue and police) 
being continually subject to two authorities; that the Judges and Magistrates 
of the zillahs, whose authority is to remain unaltered and unimpaired, would 
still be empowered to transmit to the Collector, in his capacity of Superinten- 
dantofthe Police, any suggestion for the improvement of that department, but 
that the Superintendant shall use his own discretion, in adopting or declining 
to adopt such suggestions, provided that, in the latter case, the Superintendant 
shall transmit to the Ju%e and Magistrate his reasons in writing, in o*rder 
that they may be submitted, if not satisfactory to the Judge, to the Foujdarry 
Adawlut, and eventually, if deemed necessary, by the latter court, to the 
Governor in Council, who would be able to decide with the fullest information 
before him, and the Government would find no difficulty in establishing a perfect 
and zealous co-operation for the general good. The Committee observed, that 
there seemed no reasonable ground for apprehension, that the Collectors, in 
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Answers to Court’s their magisterial capacity as Superintendants of Police, would abuse the de- 
Qu e ries. ^ fined powers which may be entrusted to them, or that it would give them any 
additional or improper powers in the execution of their ordinary duties, which 
l, Cockburn,t!.sq, defined by Regulation, and for the due execution of which they are amena'- 
ble to the laws ; that their magisterial powers of apprehending and committing 
offenders would be equally subject to control, as it would not be necessary that 
they should possess the power of inflicting corporeal punishment, of levying 
fine, or of committing to temporary imprisonment; that they should only be 
authorized to commit offenders for trial by the appointed courts ; and finally, 
that it would not materially interfere with or impede their other duties,, the 
Superintendance of the Police having been formerly part of their functions, and 
in a manner amalgamated with them. 

The proposition of the Committee for enabling the Judges, Commercial 
Residents, and Collectors, in particular situations, or the two latter when the 
former cannot attend, to hold a quarter session, or monthly, if practicable, for 
the trial of such offences as it might be improper in the Magistrate to decide 
singly, but which might not be sufficiently important to require their postpone¬ 
ment until the arrival of the Court of Circuit, is also deserving of attentioHj 
not only as tending to relieve these courts, but with a view to prevent the 
accused individual and his family from being subject to punishment by long 
confinement, beyond the measure of his crime. The Regulation submitted by 
the Committee for carrying their suggestions on this head into execution^ 
should be recommended to the especial consideration of the Government of 
Madras? and if found not radically or materially objectionable in principle, it 
might be adopted, with such amendments as subsequent experience shall have 
suggested. 

In a country where the European constitution is liable to frequent attacks 
from the effects of climate, the indisposition of the Judges, and other tempo¬ 
rary causes, may, in the present extensive jurisdictions, occasion a heavy ad¬ 
dition of causes on the file. The only regular and efficient means that can be 
adopted to remedy this evil, when it occurs, is that which is now practised, 
with a view to prevent a permanent increase of the business of the courts, viz. 
the special appointment of an Assistant Judge ; and this has been found to 
answer the desired end. It should be the particular care of the Governments, 
that vacancies in the courts are filled up as soon as possible after they occur, 
and that merit and fitness should be the principle of selection. Officers in tem¬ 
porary charge seldom act with that confidence and efficiency, which is necessary 
to the due dispatch of business. An Assistant (a junior covenanted servant) 
ought, in addition to the Register, to be attached to each of the zillah courts, 
who would be of essential use, and soon become qualified to give effectual aid 
incases when temporary assistance is required; and I have understood that 
the Governor-General in Council has recently strongly represented the necessity 
of this. The inconvenience and ill effects of the establishments not possessing 
a regular succession of younger servants, at a period when there was not such 
important calls for their services, were particularly noticed by the Committee 
of Finance which sat at Madras in 1798 and 1799, of which I was a mem¬ 
ber ; and nothing can eventually be of more serious detriment to the public 
service, than depriving the Governments of India of a sufficiently extended and 
due selection of instruments for the various branches of that extensive empire. 

The rules for promulgating and extending the knowledge of the Regulations 
passed by the Madras Government, affecting the rights, persons, and property 
of their subjects, and for enabling individuals to render themselves acquainted 
with the laws upon which the security of many valuable privileges and immu¬ 
nities granted to them by the British Government depends, ought to be strictly 
attended to. The English copies of the Regulations, and those in the Persian, 
Telinga, and Tatnul languages, or other of the country languages, are directed 
to be distributed, as they are passed and printed, in such proportions as the 
Governor in Council may direct, amongst the courts of justice, the Boards of 
Revenue and Trade, the Collectors of the land revenue, and other departments, 
and to such individuals to whom it may be thouglit necessary to deliver copies. 
Copies are, or ought to be, always open to public inspection in all the courts, 
and the Vakeels are required to take copies of them ; and they should also be 
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t)Taced in the cutcherry of the Collectors. I conclude it 
some public officer, under the superintendance of the courts of Siulder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawlut, to take care that these rules are observed, and that tlie 
Regulations are duly preserved and delivered over complete to the successor 
of the parties to whom sent. 
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It would also tend to improve the officers and forward the ends of 
copies of the translations of the most approved digests of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan law. and a copy of the elementary analysis of the laws and regu ations of 
Beneal. were transmitted to each court, to be placed among the official records. 
Itis also of great importance, considering the number of local languages in 
use under the Government of Madras, that the College estab ished there should 
be supported, and the regulations of the institution strictly adhered to. 

' The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut should also most scrupulously examine the 
half-yearly returns of causes decided by the several courts and Commissioners, 
and call for explanation when they find, on comparison either with preceding half- 
years or the number of causes decided in other courts, an apparent want of due 
exertion t and that their labours may be more clearly distinguished, I recom¬ 
mend, instead of one column in the half-yearly abstract, shewing the number of 
causes decreed or dismissed, that the number decreed and dismissed should be 
shewn in distinct columns; and that the labours of the European Judges, assis¬ 
tant Judges, and Registers, may also more distinctly appear at one view, two 
columns, shewing the aggregate number of causes decided and disniissed by 
them, might be added, immediately preceding the head of native Commissioners. 
A ffiw causes may, of course, occupy more time, in some instances, than a 
greater number ; but, in such cases, the circumstance should be noted m the 
column for remarks. 


I shall conclude my observations on tills head by a quotation from the 
analysis I havg mentioned, as being pertinent to the subject. 

“ In concluding the foregoing imperfect recital of theqprovisious made by 
« the existing Regulations for the administration of civil justice, in the first 
“ instance, it is impossible to withhold the acknowledgement due to the bene- 
volence, equity, and policy whicii have dictated them, with such evident at- 
“ tention to the interests of humanity, the rights, laws, and prejudices of the 
people inhabituig this portion ot the British Empire, and the sinest, as we I 
“ as tlie most honourable means of maintaining that empire in India, by esta- 
“ blishino' it upon the solid foundations of justice, protection, and conciliation. 
“ In the'simplicity of the form of action allowed in all cases, varying only as 
regular or summary, except in tlie mode of commencing a suit against Go- 
“ vernment. as well as in the general tenor of the rules prescribed for the 
“ pleading, trial, and decision of every suit cognizable by the civil courts, and 
» determinable either by specific law or on principles of reason arid equRj. the 
“ intellio-ent regard shewn to local circumstances affecting the judicial officers, 
« as welt as the suitors and their pleaders, is equally conspicuous. If, notwith- 
" standino" the number of civil courts which have been established, the permanent 
“ means afforded for the speedy investigation and decision of inconsiderable 
“ causes by the establishments of native Commissioners, as well as in suits to a 
amount by the extended reference now authorized to the Registeis or 
tlie zillah and city courts, and the occasional aid provided for, to expedite 
when necessary the whole of the causes depending on these courts, by the 
“ appointment of Assistant Judges, it should still be found that the laws are 
“ not in any instance, administered with that promptness, certainty, and f^ci- 
“ lity, which are requisite to ensure their full beneficial effect, it cannot be 
“ doubted that experience mil suggestfiirther remedies to supply this radt^l de- 
“ feet and that such measures as may be practicable, expedient, and sufficient 
“ for this purpose, will be adopted. If any thing be wanting to secure the in- 
“ tegritvofthe native Commissioners, who now receive no fixed salary, but 
“ are allowed the institution fee of one anna per rupee, in all causes decided by 
“ them upon an investigation of the merits, or adjusted before them by the 
“ agreement of parties, it may also be confidently presumed, that so essential a 
“ requisite to the purity, impartiality, and consequent utility of every judicial 
“ establishment, which has been so wisely and liberally granted to the present 
» European courts of judicature, will not be denied to those under native su- 
^ [ 2 U ] “ penntendants. 
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perintendants. These observations, however, are not so much intended to 
apply to any known abuses of a general or important nature in tlie subsisting 
inferior courts of civil justice, or to any defects now unprovided for in the 
superior courts, as to obviate the force of the only objections wiiich have been, 
or can be offered, to the adequacy and efficiency of the judicatures actually 
” established in accomplishing the just and humane design of their institution, 
*' and of the rules which have been framed for their guidance.” 

Query 6. 

Having already stated the extensive jurisdictions of the courts to be the 
principal disadvantage of the system, it follows, I am of opinion, that the num¬ 
ber cannot be reduced. So long as we retain the Empire of the East, our native 
subjects have a right to claim what it has been the enlightened policy of the 
British Government to establish on sound principles, security of person and 
property, in return for their allegiance and for the large revenues we collect 
from them. 

I am of opinion, that none but useful and necessary offices should be allowed 
to exist, and that stations of importance and responsibility should be liberally 
paid. The allowances to the European branch of the courts were fixed by the 
late Marquis Cornwallis on the most moderate scale of liberal policy, as he was 
of opinion tiiey should be such as to enable the holders, with proper economy, 
to return to Europe with a competency in a moderate number of years; and 
this fundamental principle, essential to upholding public virtue, the national 
character, and the true interests of the Company, will never, I trust, be lost 
sight of in any revision of the Indian establishments. It must not be forgotten, 
that official rank is there to be sustained, and that, since the peiiod when the 
existing salaries were fixed, nothing has ocurred to render them less necessary : 
on the contrary, the expense of indispensable European articles has increased, 
while the interest of money is reduced nearly one half, which ^ill remove the 
accumulation of competency from the savings of salary (the only means of ac¬ 
quiring an honourable independence, the judicial officers being properly pre¬ 
cluded from trade) to, I fear, an unreasonable term of years. Nothing, there¬ 
fore, can be reduced in this branch of the system ; and unless the allowances 
of the native establishments have been augmented since I had an opportunity of 
inspecting them, I rather apprehend it would be consistent with just and liberal 
policy to augment the salaries of some of those who hold the most important 
situations. What effect, in point of expense, will be produced by the proposed 
alteration, if found practicable, of placing the Superintendance of the Police 
under the Collectors, can only be'ascertaiued in India. 

The Madras Board of Revenue, in their report on the urgent necessity of 
introducing the present judicial system on the Coast, adverted to the attendant 
increase of expense ; and they observed, that the saving in the detail charges 
of collection in the districts permanently settled, and a proposed augmentation 
of the revenue derived from salt, would in a great measure, they hoped, meet 
the charge to be incurred for this important object. I have not the aggregate 
amount of the existing judicial charges on the Coast before me, but 1 believe 
the reduction of charges of collection in the settled districts has been consider¬ 
able ; and I am happy to observe, that the revenue from salt, which at the date 
of the report, in the year 1799, did not produce 30,000 Pagodas per annum, 
and at the period immediately preceding the execution of the measure therein 
recommended. Pagodas 93,763, yielded in the year ending July 1811 a net 
revenue of Pagodas 6,98,958, affording an annual sum of Pagodas 6,06,195, in 
aid of the judicial charges. This, I have no doubt, is an increasing fund, 
furnished by the people at large j and it is peculiarly gratifying to know, that 
while so large a revenue is derived from this article, the sum necessarily ex¬ 
pended by an individual for salt, during the whole t/eatr, does not exceed at the 
sale price fourpence. The revenue from stamps and fees, and what may be 
derived from the police funds of the country, must also be set off against the 
judicial and police disbursements. 

Upon this subject Marquis Cornwallis recorded the following sentiments, in 
the justice of which I entirely concur. 


“ However 
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However averse I have invariably shewn myself to increase the public Answers to Court’s 


expenditure, a regard for the honour and interest of Britain forbids me to 

resist considerations that are founded upon evident principles of true luimanky 
“ and sound policy. It would, in my opinion, be unjustifiable, in every point 
“ of view, towards a people who pay so great a revenue, and from whose in- 
“ dustry our country derives so many advantages, to deny them such part of 
“ the public revenue as may be necessary to defray the cliarges of good govern^ 
“ ment; and I trust I have clearly proved, that the proposed arrangements 
“ are calculated for that purpose, as well as essential to the future security and 
“ prosperity of the British dominions in Bengal. To have suftered, therefore, 
“ the increase of expense, estimating it (as 1 have done) at the greatest possi- 
“ hie amount, to operate as a bar to the adoption of these, would have been a 
“ destructive and even a criminal species of economy.” To this I have no¬ 
thing to add, but that the expense, on this account, must increase in proportion 
as your dominion extends. » 

Quer^ 7 - 

The present system, I am of opinion, will uphold the British, character, in¬ 
spire confidence and industry in the natives, improve their morals and the 
country, increase its wealth, and bind the inhabitants, by the strong ties (un¬ 
known to them for ages), of pejrsonal safety and pecuniary security, to the sup¬ 
port of our authority. I have heard it surmised, that the new order of things 
has or will introduce notions of liberty, not congenial to the soil of India, which 
has heretofore been ruled by summary justice and a rod of iron, and that this 
may ultimately affect the permanency of our rule in that country. By men in 
the higher ranks among the natives, who have been accustomed to exercise 
arbitrary sway over their inferiors and dependants, and who now feel the re¬ 
straint of the law, I am not surprised such ideas should be promulgated. It is 
not easy for any class of men, who have exercised almost unlimited power, and 
whose will was law, to reconcile themselves to the sober rules which the law 
prescribes in their transactions, either with their equals or inferiors, and which 
compel respect for the persons and property of individuals ; but, in ray opinion, 
that species of freedom which makes a man feel tlvat he possesses property, and 
that he has a right under the law to protect it, though it may in appearance 
render him more independent, or more properly speaking, less servile, will 
never lessen his attachment to that Government Which has secured it to him, 
and under whose fostering care alone he knows he can continue to enjoy it. 

Freedom, founded in and supported by the supremacy of the laws, is not 
likely to prove injurious to the permanency of a government. The natural 
effect of such a rule is to render the people more peaceable and subordinate, 
and does not weaken but strengthen the power of military coercion, when 
imperious necessity may call for its exertion. The Governments of India 
which preceded us, and which were supported summary justice and a rod 
of iron, have passed away, without leaving behind them any proofs that their 
principles and institutions are worthy of our'imitation. Their foundation stood 
on a baseless fabric; and if, in the progress of time, ours is destined, as no 
doubt it is, to follow the general fate of nations, we shall at least enjoy the sa¬ 
tisfaction of having used the astonishing power which, under Providence, we 
have been suffered to acquire in the East, with moderation, humanity, and 
justice, and exercised the soundest policy in having endeavoured to secure to 
the people, by permanent judicial establishments, the impartial administration 
of their own laws and due protection in their usages. 

Queries 8 and 9. 

Beyond all doubt, the natives confide more in the uprightness of European 
Judges than in Judges appointed from their own people. This seems to me 
sufficiently proved by the files of the courts being loaded with causes, which, 
if the natives preferred the decision of their countrymen, they had the power 
to refer to their arbitration. What has been already stated on this head appears 
to me conclusive; and in regard to entrusting the administration of justice 
exclusively to the natives, I am of opinion, generally speaking, the natives, 
uncontrolled by European authority, can in no degree be trusted with the judi¬ 
cial administration. The effect would be the substitution of legal oppression for 

■ihe 
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nswera to Court s the Oppression arising from the absence of all law, which was the case before 
L . j the introduction of the present spteni. Time, and the beneficial effects of 

T. Cockburn, Esq. which it is to be hoped will progressively improve 

and become more efficient, may work a happy change, in this respect, if atten¬ 
tion is given to promote the better education of the rising generation, 

Query 10. 

The area of the jurisdiction of the four courts of appeal and circuit has been 
estimated to contain about 123,000 geographical square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of upwards of ten millions of souls; the area, therefore, of each of the 
twenty zillah courts, excluding Seringapatam, if equally divided, would be 
about 6,186 square miles, and the population about 500,000 souls. But, with 
every attention to the formation of zillabs, they must, from circumstances and 
situatiojii, according as they comprehend hills, woods, or wastes, be more or less 
extensive ; and it is to be presumed, tlje stations for the courts and jails of the 
zillahs have been chosen in the most central and convenient situations. The 
area of the jurisdictions of the five courts of appeal and circuit, in Bengal, 
Behar, and Benares, is estimated to be 160,000 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion supposed not much below thirty millions of souls. The jurisdiction of 
the twenty-seven zillah courts varies from ■4,500 to 10,000 square miles; Ram- 
ghur excepted, which is estimated at 20,000 square miles, but one half or 
more hills and jungle. The extent of the Ceded and Conquered Countries I 
have no estimate of. 

Query 

The police introduced by the British Government, with the system of cri¬ 
minal law for its support, compared with that which had existed in the pro¬ 
vinces under the Madras Government at any known period, may be deemed 
perfection j yet it is but in progress towards that efficiency which it will no 
doubt attain. I have already observed, that no institution whatever for the 
administration of criminal justice existed on the coast, except at the presi¬ 
dency of Madras, until the year 1802. The double government in the Car- 
natic, and the feudal tenures under which the Zemindars and Poligars held 
their lands, which authorized them to maintain an armed force in the heart of 
the country, certainly at the call of, but over which the Government had little 
or no control, sometimes turning their arms against the (joverument, and some¬ 
times against each other, precluded the possibility of establishing any regular 
system. The evils of feudal tyranny had long been felt, as a scourge to the 
country ; and the only radical remedy was adopted, that of changing the tenure 
of the lands, by releasing the Zemindars and Poligars from all calls for military 
service, commuting the same for a payment in money, absolving and prohibit¬ 
ing the inhabitants from being liable to be called on for military service by the 
Zemindars and Poligars, and by fixing a permanent revenue on their pollums 
and zemindarries, which areWured to them and their heirs, so long as they 
shew due allegiance to the state and conform to the laws and regulations, the 
Company, at the same time, procrairaing that no military force shall be kept 
up within their territories but their own. The regulations which followed this 
happy change, after the licentious power of these freebooters was destroyed, 
have been productive of the greatest benefit. To shew in what degree the 
change was felt by the people, I will here insert an extract from a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me by the Reverend C.W. Gericke, so early as the month of October 
1802, who had travelled from Madras through Mysore into the Tinnevelly 
country, and so on to Tanjore, from whence the letter is dated. The character 
of this reverend missionary is well known : he was a man of the purest morals, 
of perfect probity, beloved by all his flock, and always highly respected and pro¬ 
tected by the Government. 

“ I have great happiness in assuring you, that in this, my long journey, I 
“ heard no such complaints any where as I used to hear formerly ; but, on the 
“ contrary, have frequently heard the inhabitants express themselves much 
“ satisfied with their present situation. 

“ The Hindoos in the Mysore country, in comparing their present situation 
“ with the former, said that their condition would be still better if the Eng- 

lish had taken them under their immediate protection. 


“ As 
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“ As to the southernmost countries, I mentioned to the good Colonel 


Ramnad the very words in which the inhabitants expressed tliemselves at 
comparing the present time to the former; for instance, where before we 
could not travel without great fear in the day, we may now pass with great 
security in the night; since the time that the English have got the better 
of the PohgarSi there is no thief in the thickest jungle. The Colonel* 
said it is so, and rejoiced at it, and at the readiness of the people to aoknovv- 
ledge it. We have several times conversed on the present happier state of 
the country. He thinks that, when the late institutes shall take place, and 
impartial justice be administered to the people, and the obtaining it be made 
easy to them, they will then be as happy as Government can make them. 


at Answers to Court's 


I do not mean to state an extreme case, or to say that no improvement can 
or ought to be made in this department. I speak of comparative improvement 
and the actual advance of the system, which time and experience alone can 
render entirely efficient. 


The modes practised by the native Governments, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain them, were first the establishment of Talliars, or village- 
watchers, which exist, or ought to exist, under some denomination or other 
in every village throughout the country. Over them, in many parts of the 
country, there were district watchers; a power assumed by Poli^rars, who 
®^f^^ded then influence and their exactions in proportion to the weakness "of 
ffie government placed over them'. such also were the head and subordinate 
Cavilgars. Whatever good might, in old times, have been derived from these 
establishmen|s, except the village Talliars (and they, also, often in connivance 
with the otheb), we only knew them as plunderers, and aiders, and abettors 
° a were ostensibly held responsible for property plundered 

and collected fees accordingly, but they generally evaded the payment; or if 
compelled bythe hand of power, in any case, to make restitutioif, it only 
induced them to commit fresh depredations, to make good the loss which their 
adequate to pay. All this is very fully explained in the records 
of Madras, and the abolition of such officers and such powers was considered 
indispensable to the establishment of good government. Some Cavilgars still 
remain; and I observe in the Combaconurn zillah, there is sufficient proof that 
their habits of aggression still prevail. It is, indeed, inseparable from the 
nature of the institution and habits of that class of people, and must be put 
down, before you can establish police on a sound basis. " r 


Upon forming the permanent settlement with the Zemindars, Governmdht 
charged itself with the maintenance of the peace of the country, and in fixing 
their jumma, excluded all funds usually applied to the purposes of police • but 
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This statement is corroborated by the more recent accounts from India in 
which it is observed,! that “ the best evidence of the beneficial consequences 
» of the present establishments iyhe present tranquil state of the dominions 
undet Madias, as being not lels general and uninterrupted than wholly un- 
» ^xampled in the annals of its* history.” That partial flagrant breaches of 
the peace should occui in so extended a territory, a great portion of it so 
recently rescued from anarchy, is to be expected, and will, I fear, happen 
under the best <ii langenients that can be made 5 but the lawless and violent 
habits of the natives, ^heretofore nurtured by impunity, are giving way to the 
fear of detection and certainty of punishment. It is observed by the Judges 
in Malabar, where violence and rapine are most prevalent, “ the melioration, 
“ in particular, observable in the province of Malabar is very striking, 'fhe 
“ inhabitants of this extensive and populous district do now enjoy a degree of 
security in their persons and property, to which they have been previous, 
and indeed for a considerable time subsequent to the Company’s GoveVn- 
ment, but little accustomed;” and further, “ from the increase of cultiva- 
“ tion, and the number of substantial dwellings erected by the inhabitants 
throughout the province, it may be fairly inferred, that they feel and are 
“ sensible, of the security and other benefits arising from the present system of 
« administration.” 


t Judicial reports, February 1813. 
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* Zeminjrs were bound to aid and assist the officers in apprehending and 
> securing offenders of all description, and they are also bound to enquire and 
T.Cockbui'nj Estj, notice to the Magistrates of all the robbers and disturbers of the public 
peace, who may be found or seek shelter in their zemindarries. The Regula¬ 
tions provide for the punishment of Zemindars who are found guilty of nec^- 
lecting this duty by line and imprisonment. This is merely for neglect of 
giving information, and extends' to Zemindars, Talookdars, and farmers. A 
Zemindar who is proved before a court of justice to have afforded actual assis- 
tance m Imrbounng robbers, and aiding or abetting in their escape, is liable, 
in aggravated cases, to the forfeiture of his zefnindarry ; and it is well under¬ 
stood that the Zemindars and other individuals are competent to apprehend 
persons in the actual commission of public crimes. 

After giving the subject the maturest consideration, I doubt very mucli the 
policy and expediency of the opinion of the %Iice Committee, to which J have 
before referred, " that the superior charge of^e police in a zemindarry should 
“ be vested nominally in the Zemindar,” or that Zemindars should be, in any 
shape, vested with judicial authority. We are now but eradicating the power 
and effects of the baneful influence they have long exerted ; and to place at 
their mercy, by giving them the legal’power of seizing and sending to i|»nflne- 
ment all descriptions of persons, under the pretence of tfceir being vagmts or 
robbers, could rtofc but batre the worst eiJects. Where they were bound to the 
piotection of their zemindarries, and nothing has been added to their jutiima 
for the expense of the police, and _ where the police has been declared to be 
committed to them for the time being, when resumed, they are still liable to 
make good what is necessary for that purpose. 

The Committee, also suggest, that villages, districts, and'zemindarries, res- 
pectively, should be held answerable for the amount of property, according to 
a proposed scale, stolen or robbed within their limits, if the perpetrators were 
not discovered within six months: the amount or value of the money or goods 
stolen to be proved on the oath of two witnesses. This, 1 apprehend, would 
give rise to gredt abuse and to many false claims. It would tend to render 
individuals less careful of their property, and thereby encourage the evil meant 
to be prevented, and there would be no want of witnesses to support the 
alleged value. But suppose the amount justly ascertained, and the Judge’s 
precept issued to the Collectors to assess the amount on the zemindarry, he 
must assep every village according to the rent, and the head-man apportion it 
on the other inhabitants, and this continually recurring, would, t fear, give 
rise to indefinite and extensive abuse. You cannot, in justice, hold the 
Zemindar to be responsible for all property stolen, without giving him the 
entire power of the police ; but to make him vigilant in aiding the police, as he 
IS bound to do so, and as an encouragement to persons robbed within his 
zemindairy to bring the offenders to justice, a fine, equal to the expense of the 
prosecution and the loss of time of the party attending the prosecution, might 
with perfect justice be levied upon him, in all cases of prosecution and convic¬ 
tion for robbery committed within his bounds. « 

There are, however, still particular situations, where special arrangements 
may be necessary with the head-men for the* regulation of the police ; for in a 
temtory So extensive, composed of such a variety of people of different des¬ 
criptions and habits, no general rule or police regulation, can be made entireh^ 
applicable to all parts of the country. This the local authorities can easily as- 
cermin and provide for. Provision must be made, not only against internal 
robbers, but against the banditti who make incursions from the borders of the 
suriounding tei'ritories; and this can only be done by making arrangements 
with the Governments of those territories for their better regulation which, 
possibly the present influence of our Residents, when seriously and strenuously 
exerted to that end, might in some degree effect. At any rate, permission 
must be obtained for vigorously following depredators, wherever they may 
which would in time render it the interest and the object of 
the borderers themselves not to encourage or give shelter to banditti. 

In all that relates to police, nothing is so essential as vigilance, energy, and 

in the officers employed. This is particularly exem- 
plined in the different zillahs under Madras, nearly similarly situated in respect 

to 
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to police establishments and the means of protection. I observe that of ^illah 
Daraporam, for instance, reduced to a system of complete organization. The 
Judge of Circuit remarks on this division ; “ I had an opportunity of observing 
more minutely the effects of the excellent arrangements introduced by the 
** Magistrate; the police officers active at their stations, and the villagers 
equally prompt in the co-operation for carrying into effect the orders of the 
Magistrate. The advantages resulting from such a combination of energy 
“ and exertion are the general prosperity and apparent happiness that seem to 
« reign in every village. The police duties of this zillah are executed through 
“ Darogahs, Cutwals, and Tanadars.” 

The Sudder court appear to have submitted the details of the plan pursued 
by this Magistrate (whose name is not mentioned) to Government for their 
full information, and I trust it may have led to the introduction of similar ar- 
ragements in other zillahs. Indeed, nothing, in ray opinion, would be more 
advisable, than to select this very Magistrate, and appoint him to be Supervisor- 
General of the Police, for the purpose of making a circuit through all the 
zillahs, with paramount authority, to introduce the plan generally, with such 
variations as local circumstances may render necessary, first submitting his 
plan for each, through the Sudder court, for the approval and confirmation of 
Government. More good will be done by such a measure in a few months, 
than may otherwise be accojpplished in years. ’ 

. Great attehtion has lately been given to the subject of police in Bengal, and 
it appears* from recent reports, that important changes for the better have 
been effected. I have a letter from a person of the first authority which states: 
“ Jii regard to police, the measures for the suppression of gang-robbery, which 
” has been the scourge of Bengal for ages, have proved very generally success- 
** M. Provinces which were most infested by dacoits are now cleared of those 
pests of society, and not a robbery in six months occurs in districts, in 
•* which numbers were committed daily at the period (three years ago) when 
“ this most important reform, which has been so happily introduced and 
established, was first undertaken by us.” 

This statement is confirmed by the public dispatches from thence ; and I ob- 
•serve a measure of subsidiary police in progress, from which the most extensive 
benefit to the community and the public will be derived. 

The measure I allude to is the complete system of subsidiary police esta¬ 
blished at Moorshedabad. The Magistrate pointed out to the inhabitants the 
security they would derive by establishing watchers for the protection of the 
several divisions of the city, and laid before them a plan for that purpose. No 
less than 7,224 contributors came forward, who have agreed to subscribe rupees 
519 per month, a sufficient sum to pay the watchers no more than one anna 
one pice and a half, taking the average payable by each person monthly. The 
result has been the entire security of the' city from robbery, in the Thannahs 
where the arrangement is completed ; and it is to be hoped the plan is capable 
of extension, and may in time be adcfpted generally, in all the towns and Til- 
gers of consequence throughout the country, for their own protection, which 
will tend more to the prevention of crimes than all the general police regula¬ 
tions, and will, of course, if it succeed, greatly relieve that department. This 
measure should be stated to the Madras Government as one particularly de¬ 
serving of their attention. 

In the early stages of the present judicial system, it might be proper to 
fence justice by more detailed forms than may be necessary in a state of greater 
maturity. The Governments in India should, therefore, be directed, in com- 
niunication with the courts of Sudder and Nizamut Adawlut and the inferior 
courts, to revise the powers and forms of proceeding in both departments, 
with a view to render them more summary. Some details have been progres¬ 
sively dispensed with ; and now that the jurisdictions are so widely extended, 
it becomes a matter of' imperious necessity to render all process and proceed! 
ings as summary as possible, consistent with substantial justice. Originally, 
the Magistrates were not allowed to take cognizance of even petty oflences: 
now they do, and a farther extension of power would probably be greatly be¬ 
neficial. And, on the principle that punishment for the benefit of example 

should 
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Answers to Court’s should as early as possible follow crime and conviction, in all criminal cases, 
V. whether of life or death, where the Judges of the courts of circuit confirm the 

„ futwah of the law officer, and when the court sees no ground for recommenda- 

r. Cockburn, lisq. mercy, though report should be made for the sanction of the Nizamut 

to eJtecute the sentence, I question the necessity of that court revising the 
.trial and thereby so long delaying the sentence of the law. But. any change 
in this, the most important and delicate duty of the courts, will no doubt be 
well weighed. 

Query 12 . 

I was a member of the Board of Revenue at Madras for upwards of nine 
years, and a part of the period first member of that Board. The boundary 

villages were the extent of the detailed revenue management under the Board, 
but their superintendance extended over all the provinces. 

I am not informed of the immediate object which the Committee may have 
in view in calling for information on these subjects. The last letter addressed 
to me states, that “ the Committee are about to decide on the judicial system.*’ 
I trust it will not be deemed presumption in me to express a hope, if any vital 
alterations in the system are suggested or contemplated in this country, that 
they may, before adoption, be transmitted to the Governments of India, in 
order that the Honourable Court may possess the benefit to be derived from 
the experience and mature consideration of the local authorities there, and 
obtain all the light possible on a subject so momentous to both countries, be¬ 
fore a final decision. Nothing can be more injurious than continual fluctu¬ 
ations in our policy in India: it destroys all confidence in the stability of our 
institutions, and must prove greatly injurious to the character of our Govern¬ 
ment. No system, however in appearance simple and plausible, will be found 
without difficulties and defects. The folmdation of the present is solid, and I 
do earnestly trust the superstructure will be improved, not destroyed.* Now 
that our external relations in India comparatively require a small portion of 
the time of our Governments, aqd that they can bestow so much more than 
has been sometimes practicable to promote the internal welfai'e and improve¬ 
ment of our eastern empire, and remedy, as far as practicable, what is defective 
in the existing constitution, arty great or sudden change cannot be too ear¬ 
nestly deprecated. 


(Signed) 

London, 22 d January, 1814*. 


THOMAS COCKBURN. 


Sir, 


W. THACKERAY, ESQ. 

To James Cobb, Esq., Secretary at the India House. 


I have the honour to ackn'owledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 7 th October last, and to transmit replies to the queries it enclosed. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient faithful Servant, 

(Signed) W, THACKERAY, 

Bath, 1 st February, 1815. 


Answers to Court’s 
Queries. 


Answer. 

A fitter, cheaper, and more efficient 
system, might have been introduced 
at Madras; but as the Bengal system 
has been established there, any sudden 
change would now be prejudicial. The 
. administration unde,r the Collectors 
was well, but only calculated for a newl^ conquered country, to establish the 
authority of the Government, to ascertain the resources, and introduce pro¬ 
per arrangements. When these objects were completely ' effected, a regular 

administration 


Question 1«^. 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system of judicial administra¬ 
tion established in Bengal and the pro¬ 
vinces depending on it ? 


•* Page 34(1 to 34*, Analysis. 
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administration of justice particularly became necessary. Regular civil courts Answers to Court’s 


Queries. 


are essentially necessary to secure private property. What has made England 
so rich and powerful but the security of property ? A man knows that if by 
his industry he can make ten thousand pounds, he and his children will enjoy 
it. The ingenious and industrious millions of Hindoos under the British Go¬ 
vernment, will, in the course of a few years, grow rich, if the fruits of their 
industry are secured to them, and they can be convinced of it. It was also 
requisite for the protection of the people to deprive the Collectors Af the power 
of deciding on revenue cases, in which they themselves were in fact parties. 
But instead of suddenly introducing a complicated judicial system, and enact¬ 
ing voluminous and perplexing regulations taken from the Bengal code, new 
to the people, the service, and the Government, it might have been better, as 
the country became ready for and required a more regular administration, to 
have proceeded gradually. The administration of justice might then have been 
taken from the Collectors, an European Judge might have been appointed to 
every large cqllectorate, and two small collectorates united under one Judge. 
A small establishment of native writers would have been sufficient. A court 
of appeal might have been established at the Presidency, and the Government 
might, in the first instance, have given the courts a few general rules to pro¬ 
ceed by, and left the system to grow up by degrees to maturity. The several 
officers and departments would then have suggested, and the Government 
would have enacted such rules as experience might have shewn proper and ne¬ 
cessary. As it was, the people, the officers of Government, and indeed the 
Government itself, had to learn the Bengal code, which they found suddenly 
imposed upon them as the law of the land, and great inconvenience was felt 
before it was generally understood, and the business of the country could be 
regulated in a manner to suit it. But any violent Change of system now 
would produce as much, or more immediate inconvenience, than its first intro¬ 
duction, because great pains have been taken to introduce it, and the business 
of the conntry has now for some years been regulated according to this system. 
Such a sudden change would, however, he prejudicial, chiefly because it’miglit 
teach the people to doubt the consistency and wisdom of the Government. 
All innovation is dangerous, particularly in Indian government, and where 
property may be affected. There have been too many changes already. The 
Bengal system, as an innovation at Madras, was attended with some risk. It 
has now, however, been completely established and is understood j and al¬ 
though not the best system that could be devised, is certainly safe and open 
to improvement. It is proper, therefore, to correct and improve, but to avoid 
any violent change, as not only productive of immediate inconvenience, but 
likely to shake the confidence of the people in the consistency of the Govern¬ 
ment and the stability of the laws and their own possessions. It is not yet pos¬ 
sible to give any decided opinion as to the effects of this system : the effects of 
a general system are not felt soon, or, at least, known. Some inconvenience 
attends every change of system. It is certain that the state of the country has 
improved very much during the last few years ; particularly that those rebel¬ 
lions and disturbances, which were attended with conseqtiences far more ex¬ 
tensive and serious than was generally supposed, have entirely ceased, and that 
the lives and the little property the people possess are as secure as in most places 
in Europe. No person acquainted with the affairs of the country can doubt 
this improvement, which, it will be found, is entirely owing to the strict and 
prompt administration of justice under a strong Government. The Collectors, 
also, did certainly, in several districts, compel the Ryots to take more land 
and pay more rent than they could afford. Over zealous hut honourable younff 
men might plunder the country more completely, perhaps, than a MahratfS 
army could have done. Individual instances of over assessment occurred, per¬ 
haps, in every collectorate. Under the native Governments, the people could 
evade or resist; but under the Company’s Government, the Collectors are too 
honest to be.bribed, the Government too strong to be opposed. Want of know¬ 
ledge or discretion was therefore more injurious to the people. The Ryots have 
now been emancipated ; they may cultivate, or pay rent or not, as they choose. 
If ill treated in one district, zemindarry, or collectorate,- they may remove to 
another, or obtain moderate terms by threatening to remove. In short, they 
now bring their labour, industry, and stock, to a fair market, which they never 
did before the establishment of the courts. The Collectors had too much 

Y] power. 



sThackeray^Esq, 
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power, and with the best intentions might abuse it. Their first duty was to 
collect the revenue, and they might expect to be praised or Warned accordintr 
to the amount of their coUectionsi 


2d, Do you conceive that any sys¬ 
tem of ancient Hindoo institution could 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
with advantage substituted for the 
system, or any part of the system, in¬ 
troduced by the British Government? 

3d. Can you state any particulars 
of the remains yet subsisting of an¬ 
cient Hindoo judicial institutions in 
Bengal, particularly the system of vil¬ 
lage courts and decision by pun- 
chayet ? 


The decision by punchayet is an 
ancient Hindoo institution, generally 
known and respected in India, ,’ike the 
trial by jury in England; as I have 
seen it in practice, the parties each 
chose two or more members} the Aurail 
or Collector on the part of the Go- 
vernment, one or more. The whole, 
so chosen, composed the court. The 
parties were obliged to execute a deed 
agreeing to abide by their award. The 
menabers of the court were compelled 
to sit, generally in the cutchery, un- 
, til they had made up their mind; and 
their award, if it appeared just, was confirmed by the Aumil or Collector, and 
carried into execution. When the Aumil was a man of integrity and ability, 
this was as expeditious, cheap, and satisfactory a mode of settling disputes as 
could be desired.. The zillah Judges have, in many instances, taken great 
pains to have causes settled by arbitration, which is, in fact, the same thing as 
the punchayet} but as the court cannot legally compel the attendance of the 
arbitrators, it has generally been found difficult to get them to come to a deci¬ 
sion. It would be proper tp enact a Regulation to compel individuals to sit 
as members of a punchayest, like jurymen here j and this mode of settling diV 
putes might be made general. 


4th. If the system introduced by 
the British Government is, in your 
opinion, to be preferred, do you con- 
ceive it to be susceptible of any melio¬ 
rations that would accelerate the de¬ 
cision of causes, would render the 
access of the natives to justice more 
easy, would simplify the proceedings, 
and abridge the expense of suitors ; 
and, in general, what, in your opinion, 
are the best means of remedying any 
existing defects in the system ? 


The present system is susceptible of 
meliorations, but improvement must 
be gradual. The whole system may 
be considered under three heads ; civil 
justice, criminal justice, the revenue 
laws. 

I have stated the manner in which I 
think the civil courts ought at first to 
have been constituted. I think the 
present system should be simplified 
and reduced as near that I have des¬ 
cribed as circumstances may admit, 
but the whole native establishment 


The present courts should be continued,__ 

dismissed, with the exception of the Pundit to expound the Hindoo law, and 
a Record-keeper, with a small establishment of writers and Peons, merely to 
copy and preserve the records in each court. All copies of papers and ac¬ 
counts, and translations when required, should be done by hired writers, and 
all process served by Peons, at the expense of the parties. There are aiways 
writers and Peons about the courts waiting for employment, and employed at 
present as occasion requires. The amount to be paid should be inserted in the 
decree, as the amount of the fees of the pleaders, and other costs is at present 
inserted. AH disputed accounts and causes, not easily settled by the European 
Judges, should be referred to . a punchayet, and .every native should be lia¬ 
ble to sit on punchayets. All forms, not absolutely necessary to secure a right 
decision and prompt execution, should be abolished. 

With.respect to criminal justice, it is difficult to simplify the system without 
abolishing the Mahomedan law. Where this law w'as too savage or absurd for 
the British Government to adopt, it has been modified, and as it now stands 
affords a tolerable rule to regulate the punishment of offenders; but it is te^ 
dious and expensive. There is a large establishment of Mahomedan law offi¬ 
cers, who are in fact the Judges; and of Moonshies, to translate every docu¬ 
ment relating to each case into Persian, that the Mahomedan law officers may 
understand it The rules and forms which it has been thought fit to establish”, 
and the modifications of Mahomedati law which were necessary, occupy much 
of the European Judges’attention. It may, however, be found practicable to 

dispense 





5th. What do you take to be the 
chief advantages and disadvantages of 
the British judicial system ? 
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of now required, especially in cases Aaswers to Court’* 

of petty oifences, and where the Magistrate thinks there are no grounds to com- Queries. 

nut for trial the person charged with an offence. In particular cases, indeed ^---' 

e snould be expected, and for his own safety and satisfaction should take down 
the depositions in \mting. The original error in the permanent settlement 
m considering the Zemindars, who w’ere in fact military, revenue and' police 
officers, landlords, and in selling the estates to Mootahdars, which has already 
been sufficiently explained, gave birth to the system of revenue laws, which 
forms a great part of the code of Regulations. This part can only be simpliffed 
partially and gradually. Where there are no Zemindars or Mootahdars, or 
where estates held under that tenure fall in to Government, the settlement 

s ould be forrned directly with the Ryots, and there a simpler system of reve¬ 
nue laws may be introduced.. r .r 4 ui. levc 

Compared with other courts, and 
considering the difficulties under which 
the system was introduced, it must be 
, I confessed the Adawlut courts on the 

neither very tedious nor expensive to the suitors, and they certainly 
afford gi eater protection to the people than they ever enjoyed before. In all 
countries under any system, justice, if well administered, will be slow and 
dear. In England, even, where justice is better administered because property 
is more secure tlian in any other country, a prudent man will submit to "reat 
mconvenience, or even loss, rather than encounter the delays, expense'’and 
vexation of a law-suit. It will be found that the Adawlut courts on the Coast 
are noc much more tedious, and certainly far less expensive to the suitors than 
the English courts or the supreme court of Madras. On reference to late 
reports from the Sudder Adawlut at Madras, it will appear that there was no 
very great arrear of business depending, and that suits.were generally settled 
within a reasonable period. As the Judges get more expert^ and the people 
better acquainted with the principles of law and justice, it may be expected 
the business will be further reduced. The inexpertness of the Judges anA 
Ignorance of the people contributed to occasion much unnecessary delay and 
trouble at first. With regard to the expense to the suitors on the first intro¬ 
duction of the system, the expense of losing a cause was so small, that litigations 
were encouraged. It often appeared worth while to prefer or resist any claim 
on any grounds: there Wvis a risk of losing a little, but a chance of winning a 
great deal. A cause in court was like a lottery ticket. In taking upon them- 
^lyes almost the whole expence of justice, the Government was too liberal. 

The courts were in consequence at first overwhelmed with a mass of business 
which under any other system would not have come into any court at a!h 
When the courts and people became more experienced and additional fees were 
levied, many of those causes which the parties were conscious would not be 
supported were privately settled and withdrawn, and the courts were relieved, 
and enabled to attend to the business of those suitors who had too much con¬ 
fidence in the justice of their cause, or too litigious a spirit and too much money 
to give up the point without a struggle. The people are now under a system 
of ^regula^rity, security, stability, and freedom, which they never enjoyed 
before. The process in civil cases is not expensive to the suitors, and in ge¬ 
neral ought to secure a right decision at last. These are the advantages of the 
system : the expense to the state, delay, and the corruption among' the natives 
about the courts, aie the evils to be apprehended. Tlie system is too compli¬ 
cated, too formal. Let any person unaccustomed to the system, but ac- 
quainted with the laws and customs of the natives, the revenue, and the police, 
look over the Madras Regulations, which have now swelled into several 
volumes, and he must wonder why those minute rules and tedious forms were 
so multiplied. Even the shape and size of the seal to be used by each officer is 
detailed. Already it requires a twelve-month’s study to become master pf these 
Regulations. Every young Judge, Collector, or Secretary is anxious to 
legislate, suggest a new regulation. In a few years neither the people, nor 
even the Judges, will have time to learn them. If much of the time and 
attention of tlie European Judges are occupied in studying these forms, they 
can devote but little to the real business brought before them, consequently 
either substantial justice must be neglected or delayed, or there must be a 

greater 
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isabsolutely necessary for the business of the 
^ cour^ry. The Government will find it their interest, as well as duty, to o'ive 

pan Turln-o a 1 ar«a C.0I0..,, _xl.- _ » 


^ Til 1 A ao wcru ai» uuLy, iQ give 

Thackeray,Esq- Judge a large salary, for deciding the numerous arid important 

civil suits, which must constantly arise as the people get rich, with ability, 
diligence, and integrity, but not for an accurate knowledge and diligent 
observance of the forms prescribed in this code. Forms also encourarre and 
cover corruption. Almost all native servants are corrupt: the forms pre¬ 
scribed require a large establishment of native writers and servants. Although 
the natives about the courts may not be able directly to influence the Judges, 
they may render great assistance to the parties in the several stages of a 
process; they may combine and extort money by threats, promises, and 
. pretences; they may occasion delay, or even tutor witnesses, or alter or 
carry away documents. The Judge does not consider it his duty, indeed he 
might be wrong, to receive private information, and there would be no end 
to the stories brought him if he once listened to informers. A formal 
prpcess is prescribed, in case the native servants are charged with fraud, 

DriD/artr PVfnrfmn Tn pocoa _J _• , 1 • 


'ery, or extortion. In some cases they must be tried and convicted; in 


others, a reference must be made to the superior courts before they can be 
dismissed. They know their independence and the difficulty of obtaining legal 
proofs, and are bold. The Judge knows it too, and is often afraid that, a&r 
much loss of time and labour, he may fail in establishing their guilt or getting 
a more honest set. On tiie other hand, if the servants were liable to be 
discarded at pleasure, every new Judge might bring some favourites of his own 
to fill the principal offices; the business would be retarded, and the new set, 
expecting but a short stay in office, would make the most of their time. Under 
the former system, those occasionally employed by the Collector in his-summary 
administration of justice were, no doubt, equally' ready to take every thing 
they could get, and where the Collector, was supine always did j but there were 
so many eyes upon them, the Collector had so many sources of information, 
and laid himself out so much to get information, they were generally detected. 
The more servants, the greater their responsibility and importance in the opi¬ 
nion of the people, the more danger of corruption. Eveiy form, therefore, not 
absolutely necessary to secure a right decision and prompt execution, is not 
only a source of unnecessary delay and expense, but of corruption, because it 
increases and shelters the establishment of native servants. 


6th. If yon are of opinion that the 
•system should be continued, in whole 
or in its chief parts, could the expense 
of it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
establishment (particularly in the native 
servants and their allowances) for these 
courts ? 


The present establishment of Eur°" 
pean Judges is sufficient for the busi¬ 
ness of the country, if the shortest and 
simplest mode of doing it were adopted. 
At first it may appear difficult to sim¬ 
plify the system, without limiting re¬ 
ferences and appeals, and giving great 
discretionary power to the Judges. As 


. . , there is an appeal in almost all civil 

suits, the depositions of the witnesses must be carefully written down, to enable 


the court of appeal to form a true judgment. This is a tedious and expensive 
process; but if the depositions were not written down in the original court, it 
would be necessary to send for the witnesses a second time, perhaps several 
hundred miles, to give their evidence before the court of appeal. The parties 
too, would in fact be deprived of the benefit of an appeal, which is a second 
more deliberate judgment on the same evidence. One great and necessary 
check on perjury would be removed j and although the process may be some¬ 
what tedious and expensive, it secures a right decision at last. I am convinced 
the right of appeal and reference, and the practice of taking down in writino- 
the evidence, are highly satisfactory and really advantageous to the people*: 
but the system may still be simplified, without depriving the suitors of these ad¬ 
vantages. Ihe regulations should be carefully revised, the practice of the 
courts considered, and every form, report, and proceeding, not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, should be discontinued. All English reports, many Persian and En¬ 
glish tianslations might be dipensed with. If the native establishment in each 
court were reduced to the Pundit and Record-keeper, with only as many writers 
and Peons under him as are necessary to preserve the records, it may be found 
easy to dispense with many forms now thought important. 


7th. Considering 
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7th. Considering .the system pros, 
pectivelyj what do you conceive its 
progressive operation likely to be upon 
the state and opinions of the people 


Every thing should be done to make Answers to Couvt a 
the courts respectable, not only to se- ■ 


cure the lives and property, of the w.Tfaacfcerfty,Esq. 
people, but to preserve some sense of 
honour and morality among them. 

Under the British Government the natives will bbcome more peaceable and in¬ 
dustrious, but more addicted to fraud and falsehood ; because under a govern¬ 
ment of foreig’n conquerors, whose customs and rgligipn they abhor,’and whose 
residence anu interest in the country are temporary. Under the Mahomedans, 
though a government of conquerors, Hindoos could rise to offices of dignity 
and emolument, from which they are now entirely excluded. The manners of 
the Mahomedans were more like their own, they resided permanently, and 
spent their revenu# in the country, and became part of the people. Many cir- 
cumstanees now tend to debase the people: perjury and corruption in the 
courts will complete their degradation. Purity in the courts will, in some mea- 
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sure, raise the character of the peo 
justice among them. 

8th. Would the natives, in your 
opinion, confide more in the upright¬ 
ness of European' Judges than in 
Judges appointed from their own peo¬ 
ple? 


and keep alive a sense of honour and 


9tli. Are you of opinion that the 
natives may, in respect to integrity 
and diligence, be trusted witl> the ad- 
ministration of justice, and how far ? 
or, more particularly, can any branch 
of the administration of justice be 
trusted exclusively to the natives, or 
will it be necessary that, in any part of a 
judicial system allotted to their execu¬ 
tion, they should be superintended by 
Europeans ? 


The natives have an high opinion of 
European justice; it is almost prover¬ 
bial. Under a great native' Govern¬ 
ment, which trusted, honoured, and 
rewarded the natives, men of perhaps 
as much integrity, and certainly of 
greater ability than the European 
Judges, would spring up; but, at pre¬ 
sent, a high sense of honour and prin¬ 
ciple is not to be expected. No Eu¬ 
ropean, indeed, is so thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the language, manners, 
and economy of the natives, as they 
themselves, and is so far inferior to 
any native Judge; but the datives are 
at, present so convinced of the superior 
integrity and impartiality of the Euro-« 


pean Judges in general, that they 
would not be satisfied without an. appeal to their mithority. The best natives 
will side with those of their own family, caste, or village. The security of pro¬ 
perty, the morality of the people, and the respectability of the Government 
chiefly depend upon the ability and integrity of the European Judges. Natives 
may, however, be generally, economically, and usefully employed in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. Most civil suits might be referred to a punchayet, but the 
proceedings of the punchayet should be superintended and confirmed by the 
European Judges. 


lOthi Are you acquainted with the 


general average scale of population 


within the sphere of one zillah or judi¬ 
cial court ? 


Each zillah may contain from two 
hundred'and.fifty thousand to one mil- 
lion : on an average, perhaps, above 
five hundred thousand. 


11th. What is your judgment con¬ 
cerning the system of jpolice established 
by the British Government? Can it 
be rendered more perfect and efficient, 
or do you think it would be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
modes practised by the native Govern¬ 
ments for maintaining the pejace and 
order of the country ? 


Under the native Governments, the 
Zemindars and Poligars, who have 
been constituted landlords and relieved 
from the duties of the police, as well 
as Cavilgars, and all the other revenue 
and village officers, were charged with 
the duty of preserving peace and good 
order and securing offenders. When 
the judicial authority was separated 
. fi’om the office of Collector, and the 
zillah Judge appointed a Magistrate, it was considered necessary to give him an 
establishment of Darogalis andT’eons, which is, in fact, new to the country, 
very expensive, and I am convinced, produce more injury to the people by petty 
peculations and oppression, than benefit, by preventing offences and securing 
offenders. This establishment consists of three descriptions : 1st Peons hired 
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^rers to Court’s by these Magistrates, who thought they might be useful, aijd recommended the- 
, Qu er ies. ^ measure to the Governmeht, under an idea that it was part of the Bengal sys- 

But hiring a number of badge Peons was not establishing an efficient 
\V. Thackeray,Esq. These persons should not have bep entertained at all, and should now 

be dismissed, as soon as'it can be done with safety and convenience. 2ndly,. 
Peons whose military services'were no longer necessary, and who* were con¬ 
verted into police officers; it was'necessary to make some provisions for these 
people, and so far the arcangieraent was proper; but as they die or can be 
otherwise disposed of, this part of the establishment should also be reduced. 
Sdly. Cavilgars and Poligars, not converted into landlords under the permanent 
settlement, who. enjoyed land and allowance for watching, guarding, and fre¬ 
quently for making good stolen property. In many districts these officers have 
been placed under the new Regulations, and receive pay in Ijeu of their former 
allowances, when it.carl be done with justice, safety, and convenience. The 
services of these officers might be dispensed with, and their allowances reduced' 
or discontinued. It always appeaveri to me, and information from every quar¬ 
ter and experience in every district confirmed the opinion, that the security of 
the people depended upon the village watchers or Talliars, and the co-operation 
of the people, themselves. The people of the village, and particularly the Tal- 
liars, know the character, pursuits, and means of livelihood.of every person in 
the village, and may generally learn something of every person passing through 
it: nothing escapes the Talliars. The system of police should be built on this 
principle ; a Talliar should be appointed to every village where there is noneat 
present, and where their present allowance is too small for their support it 
should be increased. The families have becorhe exinct in many villages, and 
tlieir lands and fees discontinued or usurped. The head inhabitants, Curnums, 
and people in general, should be compelled by law to give information and se¬ 
cure all offenders when they are able. A few Cutwals and badge Peons are 
necessary in the towns and on the great roads, chiefly to provide supplies for 
• troops and travellers, and prevent disputes with the village people. ^ It w.ill have 
been observed from the records from Madias, that much information liad been 
obtained, and some progress made before the end of 1&13, towards reforming; 
the police upon those principles. The successful arrangement lately adopted 
in the Coimbatore country, where the people, under the direction of the Col- 
‘lector, voluntarily undertook tire duties of the police, shew the practicability 
and efficiency of this system. The offences most common in India are gang- 
robbery, chiefly on the frontiers, by bands of banditti: the country people 
must give the information, and sepoys, if necessary, be sent to take them. 
Robberies committed by thieving castes, who wander from one village to 
another, and generally pay some head-maii in the village to remain unmolested; 
murders committed from jealousy, and child murder; the people of the village 
may prevent or apprehend the perpetrators of these offences. 

12th. Can you state what the limits I The Ceded Districts, at first divided 
and superficial contents were of the into three, since into two zillahs,. 
districts in which you acted? contain about 29,000. square miles, 

* . about the extent of Scotland, but more 

populous: these are now the largest, and perhaps most populous zillahs on the 
coast. I cannot speak with precision of the extent of other zillahs in which I 
have acted. 


13th. Have the courts of Adawlut, 
at any time, recommended to parties 
in a cause to withdraw the suit, and 
submit it to the decision of the pun- 
chayet ? or has the punchayet at any 
time, or on any occasion, been recog¬ 
nized by the courts of Adawlut or the 
English Government ? • 


I have observed that many attempts 
have been made, generally without 
success, to have suits settled by arbi¬ 
tration; A Regulation, prescribing 
the rules and forma under which -suits 
are to be referred, to arbitration, will 
be found in the code of Regulations. 


(Signed) 


W. THACKERAY, 
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ANSVVERS TO COURT’S QUERIES. 


COLONEL A. WALKER. 


4 ‘ Query 1. 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, aru'i the general effects 
of the system of Judicial administra¬ 
tion established a t Bombay and the 
provinces dependir:|ig on it ? 


Queries* 
Colonel A.WaIfcer. 


Answer. 

■ It is impossible to enter upon this Answers to Court’s 
subject without expressing a deep sense 
of the noble and benevolent principles 
by which the Company has been guided, 
in the treatment of its Indian subjects. 

Never was any Governrhent actuated 
by purer and more exalfed motives. Its object has been to put a stop tp those 
arbitrary and opprejsssive proceedings which prevailed in the native judicatures 5 
to extend to our Eiastern possession# the benefits of a system of jurisprudence, 
which should respect the religion and prejudices of , the people, and give a per¬ 
fect security to thenr persons and property. The object, in fine, is to shield 
the weak-against tl ie oppression of the sti%ng, and to render impar.tial justice 
to. all. -Many of tlie Regulations adopted are well calculated to fulfil those 
irop 6 rtant ends. I'et such is the infirmity of human nature, that the best laws, 
unless carefully adfipted to the genius and character of those for whom they 
are destined, will firiil in producing the intended effect. It-is an observation as 
old as the days of ‘Solon, that nations must receive not the best laws, but the 
best of. which they are capable. Sir William Joney, whose local and profes-* 
sional knowledge s o well qualified him to decide, has particularly applied this 
principle to the jurisprudence of India. In his preface to the Institutes of 
Menu he observes, that laws are of no avail without manners; or in other 
“ terras, that the best legislative provisions would have no beneficial effec.t 
“ even at first, and none at all in a short course of time, unless they were con- 
“ genial to the disp psition and habits, to the religious prejtidices, and approved ^ 

“ immemorial u.sage5s, of the people for whom they were eftacted.” 

These principles will be found, in a peculiar degree, applicable to India. 

Not only are the character and political circumstances of those nations entirely 
different from ours, but the different tribes which inherit this extensive coun¬ 
try differ almost as completely from each other. It is perhaps, therefore, 
rather a little anomalous, to apply any one system of jurisprudence, without 
distinctiorl, to so many nations of different habifS, and living'in dissimilar, states 
of society and civilization.* ' 

Different stages of society require a very different mode of government; 
but without regarding- the vast difference in the progress of society, the sanie 
individual system, with uniform powers, has been extended throughout our 
territories in India. The difference between t^e industrious, peaceful, and 
manufacturing inhabitants of Bengal, the Nair of Malabar, the Polygar of the 
Carnatic, and the tur|)ulent Grassia of Guzerat, is very great. What one 
would probably view as the means of protection, the other might conceive as 
oppressive and degrading. These remarks are not meant to detract from the . 
general merits of the system, but to point out the causes of those wars and 
insurrections which have cost so much blood and treasure wherever it has been 
attempted to introduce our judicial regulations among the insubordinate and 
uncivilized tribes of India. These people have acknowledged the superiority 
of the Company’s Government; they have allowed us to collect the revenues 
of their country; but violjsnt insurrections and obstinate wars have been the 
consequence of an attempt to impose upon them our judicial administration. 

This part of their ancient system seems to have been dearer to them than their 
property and independence. The superiority of our courts would only be 
esjtablished.among those people by force of arms; but can we believe this to 
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Answm^to Courts be a secure or durable basis, or one on which the adrainistration of justice 


ought to rest? 


im-- 


Would -It not have been better to have introduced our 
Colonel A, Walker. by seizing on favourable opportunities, and gradually following 

the progress of property and of society ? 

Justice is administered on the island of Bombay, jvartly according to the 
English laws, and partly according to the institutions of the Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans. The whole of the inhabitants of the island, of whaitever religion or 
profession, are subject to the jurisdiction of the Recorder’s court. Tlie island 
of Salsette, the city of Surat, and the’territories which have been lately ac¬ 
quired in Guzerat, comprise all the possessions depending ion Bombay that 
are worth mentioning. The Company's courts of justice have been established 
over those, and every provision seems to‘have been enacted for the security 
of the persons and property of the natives. Their religion, usages, and pre¬ 
judices, did not permit them to be governed by English laws : it has therelbre 
been necessary to preserve their own laws, which are administered to them 
generally with great impartiality and justice. 


Query 2 . 

Do you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, 
either in whole, or in part, be with 
advantage substituted for the system 
introduced by the British Govern¬ 
ment? 


Anstver, 

As the population of India consists 
not only of Hlndocis, but of a great 
proportion of Mahomedans, it is neces¬ 
sary that the British system of legisla¬ 
tion should embrace the institutions 
of both. It is, in. fact, founded on- 
the principle that eyery native subject 
shall be tried by his own laws; and we should only wish, by a system of mode¬ 
ration and justice, to convince them that they are happier under our Govern¬ 
ment than any other. The inhabitants of every, country, and especially the 
Hindoos, have a strong attachment in favour -of their ancient and known 
,usages. Any .attempt, however, to introduce a change in the present systear 
of the British Government, even where it may be in favour of the original 
institutions of the country, ought to bear a reference to the political state of 
the society. A great part of India has been for so many centuries subject to 
foreign dynasties, that the customs of the Hindoos and those of the conquerors 
are frequently blended so closely^ as to be confounded together. This parti¬ 
cularly is the case, wherever the Mussulman Government nas been long esta- 
.blished. In this situation the Company’s system’, which embraces equally the 
Mahomedan and' the Hindoo law, is probably the best that could be devised. 
There are other nations, however, who have never been, or but partially sub¬ 
dued, for whom some modifications may be necessary ; although it would be 
very difficult to say what might, with advantage, be substituted or altered, so 
as to embrace more completely their condition. The very great looseness of 
the moral principle among some of these wild and uncivilized tribes, must 
render it peculiarly difficult to legislate for them; and it becomes a question 
■whether they are not much fitter objects of police than of legislation. Under 
this description may be included the tribes of Khatis, Kulis, Bubrias, .Meers, 
Jhuts, Meanahs, and Grassias of Guzerat. This has arisen, in a great mea¬ 
sure, from the absence of a regular Government, from the constant dissentions 
and revolutions that have distracted the country^ and which have forced the 
weak and defenceless to have recourse to treacheiy and falsehood for security. 


Query 3. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
.remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions .at Bombay 5 
particularly the system of village courts 
and decision by punchayet ? 

strongest hold of the minds of this 
people. Whenever they are left to themselves, they return to their own usages, 
wliich have commonly the character ofsin^licity and a bias to popular feelings. 
Their village system appears to be an epitome of Hindoo Government. Every 
want of the society is provided for: the expense of the police and mechanics 
is defrayed by grants of land : but the administration of justice is gratuitous, 
and performed by assemblies of the community,. These form what is called 

the 


Answer. 

All over India remains of Hindoo 
judicial institutions are visible, and of 
course in the western parts. Whatever 
may be the abstract merits of the sys¬ 
tem, it appears to have taken the 
strongest 
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yet. It is their interest that their fellows should receive justice, which -Answers to Coart's 

they administer to each other ; and this is the principle on which the judicial sys- , Que riees 
tem of every rude age is founded. This is the origin equally of our jury and of , 14 \x- 

the punchayets. A punchayet, in fact, closely resembles an English jury. It is ' 

the cheapest, and a convenient contrivance, for redressing wrongs or of main, 
taining rights. It is not a sitting court; but temporary, like a jury. Tne case 
is deciued by a majority of voices, and the court consists of three, 'five, seven, 
or nine members. The members are selected and chosen by the parties. It 
may, however, in certain circumstances be summoned, and the members no¬ 
minated by the Government; and then tire court is composed of the soucars, 
or the most respectable men of the place. Without this interference of the 
Government, the principal men might decline the troublesome and disagree¬ 
able office of settling private disputes. Even when this happens, the lidgant 
pkrty name commonly two, or any equal number, and the Governrnent”the 
third. If practicable, the members of the court are to be appointed by mutual 
agreement. When it is a dispute of importance, the parties generally apply to 
the Government for liberty to assemble a punchayet, and the proceedings are 
not unfiequently submitted to that superior authority. If the intricacy or im¬ 
portance of the case requires it, the proceedings are committed to writing. The 
parties are bound to abide by tne arbitration of the court, and the members 
are -sworn to decide impartially, or assemble under the solemnity of an oath, 
or such religious rites as they hold sacred. When the proceedings are closed, 
in certain cases they are laid before the Rajah, or his minister, or some pari 
ticular officer who is appointed for the purpose: the award is then confirined, 
or the case is farther heard ; but the decision of the punchayet is customarily 
final. In villages and remote parts of the country, the process is more simple. 

The punchayet is assembled with the sanction of the local authority of the dis¬ 
trict or of the village. The parties choose each an equal number of members, 
and the odd one is named by the village or the local authority. If the subject 
of litigation was between a Mussulman and a Hindoo, each party would choose 
two arbitrators : most likely each w'ould select from his own caste, but this is 
optional, and the Government would appoint a fifth. The decision of the 
punchayet would be guided by the religion of the defendant: the laws of the 
Koran would be consulted in determining the case of a Mahomedan ; those of 
the shasters of a Hindoo. , e ui 

A court of this easy access is more particularly necessary in a country, where 
the people have so great a difference of religion, and where a variety of little 
disputes are continually arising. 

It sometimes happens that the Aumeen Patells, the Dessoys, and the moat 
respectable inhabitants of a pergunnab, are appointed to form a permaneht 
punchayet, and in such cases become fixed courts of justice. It is to be under¬ 
stood that this only takes place under the native Governments. If ti)ose men 
make a bad use of their power or violate any of the I'ules, they are held respon¬ 
sible ; and public opinion is often, even under the native states of India, ex¬ 
pressed loudly enough to be heard and to produce its effect. 

In village disputes about rights or property, which are frequent in India, and 
which are prosecuted by the whole community, the punchayet consists of mem¬ 
bers appointed by the two litigant villages and the mediation of a third friendly 
or neutral village. The court of punchayet is almost every where known and 
resorted to by the natives of every class. It is still, although in a mitigated 
§hape, established on the island of Bombay, where it has survived every other 
Hindoo judicial institution : a strong proof of its value in the opinion of the 
inhabitants, and of the confidence with which they look up to its decisions. 

Most of the castes in Bombay have a permanent punchayet, who decide its 
petty disputes, and make bye-laws for its direction or government. The extent 
of the interference of those punchayets in the concerns of their respective 
castes, to which their interference is limited, is not exactly, I believe, known, 
as they are afraid of exciting the jealousy of our Government, or of attracting 
the notice of our regular courts, and manage their affairs with great caution 
and secresy; but there is reason to think that they prevent a multitude of 
law-suits between each other, and are a considerable check on the prevalent 
spirit of litigation among the natives of India. 
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C.alonet A. Walker. 


Besides these simple courts, the native states have offices of magistracy, 
which were probably instituted at a more advanced period of their society. The 
Hindoos have a number of such offices, whose names and functions are de¬ 
rived from the Sanscrit language and their ancient institutions. The Neya- 
desh is an officer of justice still in use among the Mahrattahs, who may be 
compared with our justice of the peace. Neya, justice ; desh, the country 
administrator. Again: adhekar, control; adhekaree, controller. In Guzerat, 
the Patells, the Dessoys, &c. are the Adhekaries. In the Deccan, the Desb- 
mooks, the Desh-pandia, and the Koplkurnee, are the Adhekaries. 

These examples will shew that the Hindoos are not deficient in terms, and 
they are all extremely appropriate and significant. It will always be advan¬ 
tageous to adopt the forms of the country, and what the people were accus¬ 
tomed to respect and venerate. An agency congenial to the manners, habito, 
and prejudices of the country, will have a better chance of producing a good 
effect, than one derived from a foreign language or unknown usages. To this 
short list of names may be added, the Sirlabas, Kamuvisdars, Dessoys, Desh- 
mookes, and Patells, in the provinces and pergunnahs of native Governments, 
who exercise respectively their judicial duties, but intermixed with other duties, 
in due subordination to each other. In the cities and large towns the Kutwalls 
and Kudis are regular officers of magistracy and police. 

Some of the offices which have been above enumerated are hereditary in par¬ 
ticular families, most of whom have now fallen into decay,, but are still allowed 
to enjoy a nominal dignity, and other persons are appointed to perform the 
duty. All these institutions, indeed, have decayed or declined during the 
relaxation of Government and the disorders which have prevailed in conse¬ 
quence. It may be remarked, that the Hindoos generally testify a considera¬ 
ble regard for the feelings and institutions of their Mahoraedan subjects. The 
Kazies and other officers peculiar to them have been continued where the Mah¬ 
rattahs have obtained an ascendancy, and still exercise some portion of their 
functions. The same people have uniformly confirmed the grants and immu¬ 
nities, and the charitable donations of the Emperors of Delhi, in the countries 
which they have conquered. 

The Hindoos, as well as the Mahomedans, have men regularly educated to 
the law, whose profession.it is to expound and apply it. 

These are very cursory notices of practices with which the natives of India 
are yet familiar, and of modes of administering justice to which they remain 
attached. The punchayet bears a close semblance to one of the'best institu¬ 
tions of our own country, which is at once suited to the interests and preju¬ 
dices of the people, which is calculated to prevent a multitude of law-suits, to 
diminish the expense of administering justice, and finally to ease the Magis¬ 
trate of many small but intricate causes. 

Query 4. 

If this system introduced by the Bri¬ 
tish Government is in yonr opinion to 
be preferred, do you conceive it to be 
susceptible of any ameliorations, that 
would accelerate the decision of causes, 
would render the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify 
the proceedings and abridge the ex¬ 
pense of suitors; and, in general, what 
in your opinion ar'e the best means of 
remedying any existing defects in the 
system ? 


Answer. 

Perfection is not the lot of humanity, 
and it is no reproach to any system to say 
that it is capable of amendment. The 
legal code of our own country, with 
the accumulated improvements and ex¬ 
perience of so many centuries, is still 
imperfect: but the nearer that any 
system of jurisprudence corresponds 
with the state of society and of man¬ 
ners it must approach the nearer to that 
state which would increase its utility 
and efficacy. Every arrangement will 
be found to fall short of its intended 
effect, unless the practice of the country is observed, which custom and habit 
have so firmly interwoven with the notions of the natives. There is no country, 
perhaps, in the world, where those artificial distinctions which raise one class 
of men above another, are established in such force as in India. Besides those, 
of caste, which are enforced with such extreme severity, there are other dis¬ 
tinctions, perhaps, as strongly marked. The privileges attached to rank, 
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^ je, particular families, and the possession of wealth, are supposed to shield 
ioen against any rude attacks from those who are in these respects their infe¬ 
riors. Some regard has been paid to these prejudices, by exenapting men 
of rank and property from the necessity of appearing in person, and allowing 
them to defend themselves by their Vakeels or attornies. The suit, however, 
must be received from the meanest of the inhabitants against the highest; and 
even though the complaint should appear frivolous and malicious, there are 
few Judges who would venture to reject it. All this is, no doubt, right in the 
abstract, and strictly conformable to the principles of natural equity ; yet it 
may be doubted how far the minds of that people are prepared for so great an 
innovation, among whom different modes of life prevail, and whose civil and 
religious prejudices and laws have conferred certain immunities and privileges 
upon caste -and situation. Certain it is, that it has proved extremely harassing 
to the more respectable classes of Indian society at the same time, it is difficult 
to apply a remedy without entrusting a great discretionary power with the 
Judge, or infringing the general principles of justice. In Britain it is seldom 
tliat a person in the lower ranks of life raises a suit against one in an elevated 
station, without very evident justice on his side; but in India, where the native 
men of rank have now lost all political consideration, the obstacles are much 
less formidable, and the vindictive and litigious temper of the lower orders 
leads them into accusations and complaints, for the mere purpose of giving 
trouble to their superiors. 

The decision of causes might, in many instances, be accelerated by verbal 
hearing, as they are retarded by the long written records of every trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, and often in two or three languages. A simple register would, 
very often be sufficient, and save a great deal or time and attendance. The 
abuse of such a latitude might be guarded against by proper regulations. It 
would also greatly tend to render the administration of justice more easy to the 
natives of India, were the court to be held on the spot, either where the crime 
was committed, or*where the property in question was situated, and to inves¬ 
tigate the pretensions of the parties by ocular inspection or survey. In alt 
intricate and important cases this method would be attended with great advan¬ 
tage to justice, and the trouble or expense attending it woifld be amply repaid 
by the ease and convenience of the people. The trouble would not be so great 
as may be thought, as it would only be ip particular cases that a recourse to 
this suggestion would be requisite. The hardship of bringing evidences from 
a great distance is felt very much : they are removed from their families, and 
their usual occupations must be neglected, during a tedious and irksome atten¬ 
dance on the court; 

With regard to the means that would render the liberty of access of the natives 
to justice more easy, that must depend as much on the disposition of the peisons 
who preside at our courts, as on their constitution. The expense, however, 
would be diminished by a recourse to the punchayet, and their access to justice 
facilitated by employing a proportion of the natives in its administration, pro¬ 
perly disposed and dispersed through the interior of the country. Both objects 
would be promoted by disencumbering the proceedings of their present tedious 
forms of process, and meeting, as far as possible, the wants of the people by 
administering justice upon the spot. In the distant or scattered peigunnahs, 
an inferior cutchery and a single carcoon would be sufficient to receive, regis¬ 
ter, and transmit petitions to the Judge, if he should not be allowed to decide. 
This arrangement would, at least, enable the Ryot to pursue his cultivation, 
until he was summoned for an actual hearing, instead of wasting his time in a 
fruitless expectation or a tedious attendance. 

Query 5. i Answer- 


What do you take to be the chief ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of the Bri¬ 
tish judicial system ? 


Answers to Coi 
Queriej, 



Colonel A.Walker. 


Thf excellence of the British judi¬ 
cial system has been often acknow¬ 
ledged and recorded with the fervour 
of national pride. The system has been 
dictated by the purest philanthophy, anti is administered with the most honour- 
able and scrupulous integrity. Justice is, in fact, administered with exact¬ 
ness to all ranks of subjects; and allowing for the weakness of human nature, 

with strict and uniform impartiality. The disadvantages of the system may be 

principaJly 
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Colonel A.Walker, 


nswers to Court’s principally ascribed to the great difference of manners, and the unfavourable 
Queries. situation of strangers, in administering justice to a foreign people. This is a 
great disadvantage which never can be effectually removed ; but might be sof¬ 
tened, by admitting the natives to a share in the administration. While the 
natives fully acknowledge the benevolent intentions that have led to the esta¬ 
blishment of the provincial courts, and are sensible of the security they have 
conferred on individuals and property, they complain of the tediousness bf their 
processes, and the length of time that must pass before a suit can be deter¬ 
mined. I have heard it mentioned as an unpleasant circumstance by the na¬ 
tives, and of course as a disadvantage, that the magisterial seat was sometimes 
filled by young men, who had scarcely attained the age of manhood. The 
gravity and decorum of the manners of the East are apt to revolt against this 
arrangement, which acknoAvledged talents and abilities are not always able to 
compensate. The ardor of mind and vehement zeal, which are natural to 
that age, have sometimes produced a rash and precipitate conduct, attended 
by fatal consequences to the public tranquillity. But the greatest defect of the 
present system, perhaps, is the employment of strangers, to the total exclusion- 
of the natives of the country. 


Query 6. 

If you are of opinion that this system 
should be continued, in whole or in its 
chief parts, could the expense of it be 
diminished, eitherby reducing the num¬ 
ber of courts, or the scale of establish¬ 
ment (particularly in native servants 
and their allowances) for those courts ? 


of self-interest. 


Ariswer. 

This is a question of great intricacy 
and delicacy, but of great importance 
to the Company. When establish¬ 
ments have been once created, they 
can be reduced with great difficulty, 
and sometimes not without danger. 
There 


are marry passions excited to 
maintain them often wholly independent 
A variety of feelings become active in upholding an expendi¬ 


ture which has been laid on; sometimes those of feeling or friendship for the peo¬ 
ple who are to be discharged ; occasionally petty objects of pride or of imaginary 
Consequence, which might be injured by the reduction ; and not unfrequently 
a mistaken apprehension for the public service. J[t is these passions and feel¬ 
ings that have prevented, and will continue to prevent, any great reduction of 
expense in India. The most laudable anxiety and the most unwearied indus¬ 
try, have marked the economical exertions of the Government; but how insig¬ 
nificant and inadequate their endeavours have proved to meet the exigency ! 
In fine, any material retrenchment of expense in India must be made under 
the direct authority and positive command of the Court of Directors. 

I apprehend that the zillah courts under the Government of Bombay could 
not be reduced, consistently wnth a duq administration of justice to the Com¬ 
pany’s subjects, unless they were replaced by native courts; or if it should be 
thought proper to extend the powers of the zillah Judges, it is probable that 
some reduction might be effected in the Court of Circuit. Say that it was re¬ 
duced to one member, who with the Register and the zillah Magistrate, might 
compose a courtk By a simple arrangement the Judge and Magistrate on 
Salsette might be dispensed with, by directing one of the Members of Council 
to decide the few causes of any importance that occur there, and those of a 
trivial nature might be entrusted to the Register. The two Members of Go¬ 
vernment rrnght take this duty by turns, and their time would not be much 
occupied. The vicinity of Salsette to the presidency, the nature of its popu¬ 
lation, which contains a great number of Portuguese, and its extent, which 
scarcely amounts to fifty Ihdusancl souls, would easily admit of an arrange¬ 
ment for administering its concerns immediately from Bombay. 

The scale of native establishments of almost every description, I believe, 
might be considerably reduced, |vithout injury to the public service ; but not 
the individual allowances, at least of those natives who liave any shadow of trust. 
Those’of an inferior or menial capacity are probably overpaid; but the small¬ 
ness of the salaries of the natives who hold any office, can only have the effect 
of filling the service with worthless or useless characters. It is better to have a 
few able, efficient, and respectable men, well paid, than many of a contrary 
character at small wages. It is irhpossible to state the reduction which might 
be effected in any of the native establishments without a minute review of their 

extent *, 
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; but if they could, one with another, l)e reduced to four or five per Ansvrerg toCouri 
this 'tould produce a considerable saving, and I think most of those esta- , Quenes. ^ 
blishraents would bear this reduction. The operation of this rule should not colonel A Walker 
be confined to the judicial departmetit. The amount of the Company’s revenue * 

-in India may be estimated at sixteen millions per annum. Suppose that a per 
centage on this amount could he raised, partly by diminishing its expense of 
collectien, and partly by new sources of revenue, a very small rate on sixteen 
millions would produce a large sum. At two and a half it would yield J04i00,000 ; 
at three per cent., ^480,000; and at five per cent., ^800,000. 

/ Query 7* Answer. 

Considering the system prospec- On this question it is not easy to 
tively, what do you conceive its pro- form an opinion in every way satisfac- 
gifessive operation likely to be upon tory. Laws must be judged of by 
the state and opinions of the people ? their consequences as well as their 

nature. I have met with flattering 
Instances and warm expressions of respect and regard for the Company’s insti¬ 
tutions, from natives who tvere not subject to them, and vvhose judgment was 
therefore less liable to suspicion. The benevolence and philanthropy of the 
system received tlie greatest applause; but they thought the theory good, and 
not all its consequences. If men were eminently pure, if they would be satis¬ 
fied with a strict administration of justice, the perfect security of their persons 
and property, without desiring any political consideration in society, the im¬ 
pressions in favour,of our system would be permanent and durable. But con¬ 
sidering the peculiar habits and prejudices of this people, the uniform consist¬ 
ence of their character, manifested in a series of centuries, we must suppress 
any confid|;||it expectation that their gratitude or attachment would last beyond 
the period, if it should ever come, whe n we may have to contend with a supe¬ 
rior power. 


Query 8. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, 
confide more in the uprightness of 
European Judges, than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people ? 


answering 

O 


Answer. ^ 

I have no hesitation in 
this question in the affirmative, when 
applied to individuals. The confidence 
of the natives of India- in the word 
. , even of a European is proverbial, and 

the venality of a Judge was scarcely ever heard of. 


* 5 Query 9. 

Are you of opinion that the natives 
may, ini respect of integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be trusted with the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and how far; or, more 
particularly, can any branch of the 
admiriistration of justlgg be trusted ex¬ 
clusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution they 
should be superintended by Euro¬ 
peans? 


Answer. 

This question embraces so many 
considerations, that it is necessary to 
enter into sqme detail. 

^ The most prominent feature in the 
civil government of the Company is 
the almost entire exclusion of native 
agency. The offices held by natives 
are only those of the lowest descrip¬ 
tion, such as could not be the object 
of ambition to any European j and the 


_ salary attached to these appointments 
is such as barely affords to themselves and families the means of subsistence. 
To natives of rank and liberal education no temptation is held out, which can 
induce them, to engage in the service of the Company. Not only are the emo¬ 
luments offered scanty, but the vrant of confidence reposed in them, the gene¬ 
ral light in which they are received, cannot fail to inspire them with insur¬ 
mountable disgusW Hence none but adventurers of a doubtful character are 
seen crowding the Cojnpany’s settlements; and a general suspicion, if not dis- 
grace, is attached to native agency. A very little consideration will be suffi¬ 
cient to shew, that no circumstance tends more strongly than this to impair the 
efficiency of our Indian government, and even to render its duration precarious. 
The first great objection 4o European agency- is, that it cannot be employed to 
the extent which is necessary for governing well so extensive a country. This 
Could be effected only by a system of colonizatioaf But under the present 
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swersto(!;otirt’s system a few hundred Europeans, scattered over a territory surpassing in ex- 
, Cjuo ri es- , the largest kingdom m Europe, can never duly administer to the wants of 
Coionei AAValker, so numerous a people. We boast, u'ith reason, of having transferred the prin¬ 
ciples of our own just and equal laws to our new subjects 5 but small will be 
the benefit, unless there be a sufficient number of persons qualified to adminis¬ 
ter them. 

It is, moreover, a consideration of the highest importance to the Company, 
that the expense, even of this imperfect European agency, exceeds what its 
finances are able to afford. No European comes to establish himself in the 
country ; nor does he, indeed, receive any encouragement so to do. He comci^ 
merely for a certain term of yeans, as short as possible, during which he hopes 
to acquire a fortune, with which he may return, and enjoy in his own country. 
He expects therefore, and justly, to receive such an income as will not only al¬ 
low him to live after the manner of the country, but will leave a surplus to be 
the foundation of the fortune which he intends to save. The native, on* the 
contrary, who looks for nothing beyond a competence in his native land, will 
exchange-his service;s for a much more moderate .compensation. A liberal 
intermixture, therefore, of native, with European agency, would enable the 
Company to effect a very considerable saving in the expenses of adminis¬ 
tration. 

There is another circumstance, which deserves, perhaps, to be still mqre ma¬ 
turely pondered. 

The admission of the natives to offices of honour and ptofit is the only mode 
by which they can be effectually conciliated. It is vain to expect, that wen 
will ever be satisfied with merely having their property secured, vvhile all the 
paths of honourable ambition are shut against them. Tliis mortifying exclusion 
stifles talents, humbles family , pride, and depresses all but the weak and the 
worthless. By the higher classes of the society it is considered as a severe in¬ 
justice; but these are the'.men of influence and consideration in the country, 
the men by whom the public opinion is formed. So long as this source of hos- 
tflity remains, the British administration will always be regarded as imposing a 
yoke. A few, indeed, of the most necessitous of all classes may be driven by 
want into our service; but even the great mass of this body will secretly con¬ 
sider it as a hardship to have their affairs administered entirely by foreigners, 
whose language, manners, and religion are strange to them. The question 
here is not respecting the integrity or the capacity of the judges; but it re¬ 
lates to one of the unerring laws and feelings of human nature. The .Ronians, 
whose business was conquest, and who extended their yoke over the greatest 
part of the civilized world, may be safely taken as guides in the art of holding 
nations in subjection : that wise people always left a great share of the admi¬ 
nistration of the countries they subdued in the hands of the natives. 

In addition to these considerations "of profit and safety, which dictate the 
measure now recommended, I may add, that it wouw eminently conduce to 
the good government of our Eastern settlements. There is a want in India of 
some link to connect the government and people, which are at present too 
widely separjited. Such a link might be formed bj the moi’e intelligent and 
respectable of the natives, were an intercourse opened between them and the 
■government. Their .advice in various affairs relating to their own interests and 
that of tlie country, and their ideas of the best mode of managing them, might 
be found of tlie utmost value. 1 hesitate not to say, that the Company would 
be better informed of the real state of its own territories, did it possess a res¬ 
pectable channel of communication with its subjects. To this is owing, be- 
sides other evils, much of the exorbitant expense in which the Company has 
been involved. I particularly allude to the military contingent expences, by 
which the funds of India have been dilapidated. This has’laid them open not 
only to imposition from the native.s, but from their own servants. ;At present 
there is no apparent remedy for tliis evil, nor any channel through which the 
Government c<|n acquire the requisite information. They can never collect it 
from the low and mercenary instiuments, of whom iu the present §tate 

of things, they are able to command the services * they must obtain the confi¬ 
dence of that superior class, possessed of observation and cultivated minds, 
who will alone be able to explain properly the views and situation of their coun¬ 
trymen.. 
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tryraen. It may be objected to this system, that European influence might thus Answers to Court’s 
be diminished, and that tiie natives might be tempted to make a bad use of the 
power and consideration which they would acquire: It may be objected, that Colonel A,Walker, 
it would raise up a dangerous rivalship, and that it would impair the influence 
of Government; but I conceive that the Contrary would rather be the case. It 
must always be remembered, that the real foundation of our power, and of every 
governiHent foreign to the country, must be force. No people evei submitted 
that had the power of successful resistance. Good policy, however, will direct, 
that Government should disguise, as much as possible, the principle of its sup¬ 
port. The most judicious and the most equitable expedient is to permit the 
inhabitants to participatedn the civil government. 

We may again appeal to the Romans, and perhaps no cause contributed more 
to the tranquillity and subordination of the naultitude of nations under their 
dominion. So long as our army preserves its vigour and discipline, no native, 
invested merely with civil authority, would form the design of overturning the 
Government. Without confidence, his hostility would at least be as active. 

But it would be much more likely, that the admission of natives to a moderate 
share in the administration of the country would present the most effectual 
means of deterring them from forming such hostile designs, and of checking, 
them if formed by others. The natives might be expected to become more 
attached to a Government, from which they received not only protection, but 
the more envied boon of confidence and distinction. Those who are promoted 
to office will feel the necessity, as well as the inclination, of making the Go- ; 

vernment of the Company respected by their countrymen, and they will un¬ 
derstand the best means of securing tivat object. . If, then, a due proportion 
of magistrates and civil officers were taken from among the inhabitants, their 
local influence and knowledge must of necessity be exerted for the discharge of 
their offices, and if they were negligent and failed in their duty, they can be 
displaced and punished ; and the Company will at least be able to distinguish 
on whom they can place confidence. At present, there is no organ by which 
the Government can communicate with the people, can act upon their minds, 
or claim their co-operation in any public measure. This would no longer be 
the case, did it possess a number of intelligent and respectable natives, who 
were attached to its interests. 

Another argument, often urged against the employment pf natives, is de¬ 
rived from the prejudice so prevalent, both in India and this country, which 
represents the inhabitants as unfit for the discharge of any important trust, 
from their dishonesty and want of probity, which is alleged to be inherent iir 
them. There is scarcely any general proposition of this nature that is entirely 
true. With respect to this indiscriminate reproach on. the character of the in¬ 
habitants of India, we may perceive that it is inapplicable, when we consider 
the circumstances of that country. Its inhabitants are composed, not of one 
single race, but of a number of different people, who, by successive conquest 
and colonization, came thither to take* up their abode. These, with some ge¬ 
neral features of resemblance, exhibit distinctions of charactei, as strongly 
marked as those which are perceived between the different nations of Europe- 
The natives, in fact, are of the same nature with ourselves ; they have the 
same notions of right and wrong , and if they do not always act up to those 
fundamental tenets, the failure is more to be ascribed to the force of tempta¬ 
tion and the absence of restraint, than to any innate want of principle. It is 
tinfair tQ. determine that to proceed from innate principles, w'hich may only be 
the effect ol^ a bad education, or the contagion of example, ihe Euiopeans, 
in tlieir first intercourse with India, were unrestrained, unless by the feelings 
of their own minds. When the wealth of India spread out its temptations, 
the consequences were such as human nature will too uniformly present, When 
placed in similar circumstances'. I should, hovyever, be extremely sorry that 
any instances of this description, the irregularities of an unfavourable period, 
should ^warrant a general inference to be drawn against Europeans. The peo¬ 
ple of'liidia are now better informed of our character. They see the Com- 
pany’s laws and authority, exerted in earnest against peculation. With the^ 
advantage of tiiis experience tliey are now convinced that the Government of 
the Company will not connive at any deviation from rectitude, and this con¬ 
viction will work its effect on their own conduct. It will be, therefore, more 
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Aw^i to Courts just and more conformaWe to human experience,-were we to suppose the na- 

Queries. • - --i.i_ -. _ .1 ... ™ 


tives of India as capable of improvepent as those of any other country. Those 
talents and principles are sure to become objects of attention and cultivation, 
that are found either useful, or conducive* to honours and emolument. The 
strength of these principles will iinpAive, as our intercourse and confidence in¬ 
crease with the people. In support of this train of argument, it would not be 
difficult to produce examples of integrity from among the natives oS India, 
which would do honour to any people ; and there is no source of deception, 
against which it would behove the Company to guard, than the report^ which 
they receive concerning the capacities of their native subjects.. They are, of 
course, transmitted through the.medium of Europeans holding employments 
in that country : but they often undervalue the qualifications of the natives 
from motives of prejudice or interest. There are many, indeed, who would 
be superior to such motives, and few, perhaps, who would act upon them dc- 
liberately. But still the principle is secretly active, and will always have a 
powerful effect, though perhaps unfelt influence, on men’s views and opinions. 


1 would not, after all, be understood to deny the superiority of European 
agency, both in respect to probity and efficiency j but it canno’t be.applied in 
suflScient number, and the natural rules of policy require that some of the du¬ 
ties of Government should be administered by the natives, by persons actuated 
by tlie same prejudices and opinions. Admitting the present system to be the 
best that India could receive, the finances of the Company cannot possibly ad¬ 
mit the employment of European agency, to such an apjount as would be re¬ 
quired for the wants of such an extensive dominion. The extent of the coun¬ 
try, its crowded population, 'which included but lately independent states,,that 
were dignified with the names of kingdoms and empires, comprizing many large 
and populous cities, would sufficiently prove the. present establishmeat to be in¬ 
adequate.^ It is almost impossible that .the most assiduous industry can bestow 
the requisite attention on the various causes that come forward, even were they 
only attended with the common difiicuiyes of law proceedings. But the va¬ 
riety of nations and languages; their different codes} of ranks and xionditions 
in society; the political and natural boundaries of each province, more than 
double the usual labour of administering justice. There is another difficulty 
peculiar to India: the proceedings of the courts are not only carried on. in the 
vernacular language of the country, but they must .also beti^nslated into Eng¬ 
lish, and a great portion of the valuable time of the Magistrate is consumed in. 
preparing reports and dispatches for Government; a duty essential and which 
cannot be neglected, but it still encroaches on the time which might otherwise 
be employed in hearing causes. In addition to these obstacles to-the prompt 
exercise of their judicial fuuctions, the Judges in India are not unfrequently 
entrusted with employments of a different nature. In so extensive a territory, 
many parts of which are so imperfectly known, it is often necessary to make 
examinations and inquiries on the spot into many particulars; hut as a commis¬ 
sion sent for the purpose would be attended with a heavy expense and other in- 
convenieficies, Government avails itself of the tried capacity and local know¬ 
ledge of the Judge, to devolve upon him these important duties. I have no 
hesitation in saying that he is probably better qualified than any other person 
foi performing such duties j and I have only mentioned the circumstance, to 
point out this additional deduction from his lime, which is without any inter¬ 
ruption insuflScient for the du6 discharge of his regular office. If we examine 
the records of the Sudder Dewanny and of the Nizamut Ada^t^Iut, the effect of 
the circumstances now stated will be abundantly conspicuous. The number of 
causes on the file will be found sometimes to amount to thousands, and some 
^llah Judges have an accumulation of causes which it would require years to 
decide: yet the imperious call of economy has obliged the Company to reduce 
these establishments. 

The aim of the preceding observations has been to show, that the natives of 
” to integrity, be trusted with the administration of justice, 

some ot the civil offices of Government may be confided to them with 
safety pd advantage, It has been attempted to show that they may be made 
use ul instruinents ift government; that by admitting them to some participa- 
lon in the administration of the affairs of their own country, a natural link 
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of connection would be formed which does not exist at present j and, finally, Answers to Court's 


that this is the only system by which we can hope to convert the natives of 
India to our opinions and sentiments. 

With respect to the diligence of the natives for business, there can be less 
difficulty in forming ajudgment; and, I believe, there is no question, of their 
•sufficiency in this respect. Of their talents, and capacity for business, every 
person must have had many proofs, who has ever transacted any considerable 
affairs in the country. 

The most difficult part of the question, probably, remains to be discussed ; 
for if the policy and justice of admitting the natives to a share of the admi¬ 
nistration should be admitted, it is still to be determined to what extent it 
would be prudent and expedient to diffuse their agency. The natives have 
been so long excluded from every official situation, that a change of policy in 
their favour must be cautiously adopted. It would not, perhaps, at first be 
prudent to entrust any particular branch of justice to their exclusive adminis¬ 
tration ; and probably the best effects may be expected by an intermixture of 
European and native agency. They may sit on the bench with the European 
Magistrate j they may administer oaths; they may examine evidences and de¬ 
cide causes ; but they should be ultimately responsible to the superintendence 
of Europeans. They should report their proceedings to a European authority, 
and an appeal from their decisions should be allowed. A variety of local and 
petty causes, more or less important and intricate, and often difficult to decide, 
are daily arising, which might be safely left to their cognizance. Much of the 
judicial business of the country might, in this manner, be transacted at little 
expense; atrd by reverting, at the same time, to the village system of admi¬ 
nistration, the services of the natives would be eminently useful, a multitude of 
law-suits prevented, interior order and tranquillity maintained. Much, how¬ 
ever, remains to be done before this system can be perfected j much to learn, 
and many prepossessions to remove. In India it would be opposed by the 
prejudices of some and the interest of others. Men even of fortitude and. 

ability will be found to disrelish a plan which is to place tlxe natives on a 

footing of equality and confidence: which is to restore them to a part of their 
natural rights. 

In the gross, the religion, the customs, and even the prejudices of the 
natives are respected; but in their individual intercourse, the tone of Eu¬ 
ropeans is generally harsh and arrogant. Unfortunately, this is a point less 
within the controul of Government than any other, and depends greatly on 
the general habits of society. 

Query 10. Answer. 

Are- you ac<iuainted with the ge- To this question I am unable to 
neral average scale of population with- reply from memory, with sufficient 
in the sphere of one zillah or judicial precision and accuracy, and a loose 

court ? statement might mislead the Court of 

Directors j but their records must 
contain some information on the subject, as the reports to Government fre¬ 
quently mention the state of population, and statistical tables of some districts 
were prepared by niyself and others. 


Query 11. 

What is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by 
the British Government ? Can it be 
rendered more peil’ect and efficient ? 
or do you think it would be practi¬ 
cable and expedient to resort to an}’’ 
of the modes practised by the native 
governments for maintaining the peace 
and order of the country ? 


Answer. 

The effect of the system of the po*- 
lice in India is very irregular: no 
branch of the administration depends 
more on the character of the person 
who conducts it than this. It must, 
also, however, in no small degree de¬ 
pend on the system itself and its ef¬ 
ficiency on the state of society. There 
are mr-ny places where the warrant of 


a Judge and the; interference of the 
police would be both disregarded, unless supported by a detachment of troops. 
The Judge, in India, also exercises the office of Magistrate, and the police is 
under him. In contumacious quarters the military oiiglit to maintain the 
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.nsB'ers to Court's peace of the country and act as policei To this arm and to the Collector, per- 
> Queries. haps, the whole police of the country might be advantageously entrusted. By 
Colonel A Walker establishment to the Collectors, anti investing him with its powers, 

a considerable reduction might, I dare say,, be effected, while it would be the 
means of strengthening his hands in his own department. The Collector is 
less obliged by his office to reside at any particular place, -and has therefore, 
more the means of personal inspection. 

As the prevention of crimes is the great object of laws and humanity, an ar¬ 
rangement to facilitate the apprehension of criminal?, and to promote the 
internal tranquillity of the country, are the objects of the police. I am per¬ 
suaded that the neai'er this approaches to the modes practised by the native 
governments, it will be more likely to succeed, be more economical in its 
execution, and more congenial to the people. It is not to be supposed that 
this is meant to recommend any arbitrary proceedings, or any other but those 
which justice, honour, and humanity would dictate for the regulation and go¬ 
vernment of the country. 


Query 12. 

Can you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the dis¬ 
tricts in which you acted ? 


Query 13. (jaddiiional). 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended to parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit, and submit 
it to the decision of the punchayet ? 
Or has the punchayet, at any time, or 
on any occasion, been recognized by 
the courts of Adawlut or the English 
Government? 


Anmer. 

I am unable to answer this question 
with any accuracy, unless by referring^ 
to the map and the surveys that were 
made of the districts of Malabar and 
Guzerat. 

Answer, 

I cannot, at this period of time, 
charge my recollection with any in¬ 
stance, in which the courts of Adawlut 
have recommended to parties in a 
cause to withdraw a suit after it had 
been instituted, and submit it to the 
decision of a punchayet j but I have 
known many instances, both in Ma¬ 
labar and Guzerat, in which, under 
the sanction and concurrence of the Court, the punchayet has been assembled 
for the purpose of deciding on a subject of litigation. I have known instances 
in which the punchayet was recognized by the English Government as well as 
by the courts of Adawlut; I have also seen instances wherein the Judge re¬ 
commended to the parties, in the first instance, to have recourse to this mode 
of settling their differences; and I have heard persons invested with this 
authority express their sentiments in favour of the practice ; but it is proper 
to observe that I have known others averse to it, and appear unwilling that 
those within their jurisdiction should appeal to its decision., 

I have thus, with a freedom, which the intention will excuse, but to the best 
of my judgment, however inadequate to the importance of the subject, an¬ 
swered the queries which the Honourable Court of Directors have been pleased 
to transmit for my opinion. I have thought it my duty not simply to deliver a 
flattering picture ; but if I have praised with restriction, it has been under the 
impression of complying with the wishes of the Court, as it is only by pointing 
out the errors or defects of the present system, that they can pursue their 
benevolent intention of improving the condition of the people subject to their 
authority. 

When the different departments of the service are properly inspected, and 
every transaction is thoroughly understood, the great object of reform will be 
attained. 

When commerce and industry*, under a mild administration of justice, shall 
have had time to extend their happy influence, the barbarous manners and 
customs with which some of the Indian tribes are so justly reproached will gra¬ 
dually disappear. They will yield to reason and persuasion, but never to 
force, whether it be the force of the sword, or of laws. The Company’s Go¬ 
vernment has acquired an uncommon, almost an unexampled degree of vigour 
and prosperity. The expulsion of the Erench, the overthrow of Tippoo, and 
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the subsidiary engagements with the rest of the native states, have left us with- Answers to Com t’a 
out a rival, and there is no power whatever in India who can be in the least uenes. 
formidable to the British nation. As the dominions subdued or ceded to the 
Company must now cease to be exposed to the calamities of war, their popu¬ 
lation and wealth will be daily increasing. We may anticipate a result of many 
years of peace, which is the convenient and true time for prosecuting the great 
design of cementing our Eastern empire, by some natural tie with this country, 
and the fairest connexion will be the surest. 

A. WALKER. 

Rowland, 1813. 


J. A. GRANT, ESQ. 


Query I. 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system of judicial administration 
established at Bombay and the pro¬ 
vinces depending on it ? 


Ansrwer. 


The present judicial system w'as first Answers to Court’s 

Queries. 


introduced under that presidency in 
the year 1799^ by the establishment of 
a court of justice in Salsette, with 
jurisdiction over that and the other 


J. A. Grant, Esq. 


islands in the immediate vicinity 
Bombay; and, on the occasion of the transfer of the Government of Surat by the 
Nawaub to the Company, the same system was, in 1800, extended to that city; 
and again, in 1805, to the Ceded Districts in the several divisions of Guzerat. 

Thus three additional zillahs, or local jurisdictions were formed : the first 
comprehending the populous city of Surat and the various districts which are 
dependent on it j the second, the town of Broach with its valuable purgunnah, 
and the contiguous territory lying between the rivers Kim and Nerbuddah j 
and the last, the town and district of Kairab, with the extensive cessions from 
the Guicowar to the northward of the river Mybee, and those from the Paishwa, 
which are situated to the westward of the gulph of Cambay. 

For the guidance of the zillah courts. Regulations have, from time to time, 
been enacted, in general conformity to the provisions of the Bengal code j and^ 
as a necessary part of the new system, a court of appeal in civil cases, and of 
circuit for the trial of criminal offences, was also established in Guzerat: the 
decisions of which, in the former capacity, are in prescribed cases subject to 
review by the Sudder Adawlut at the Presidency, and in the latter, or crimi¬ 
nal branch of its duties, when prisoners may be sentenced to suffer death or 
imprisonment for life, to the final judgment of the superior tribunal, which, as; 
well as the Sudder Adawlut, is composed of the Governor and of the Members 
of the Council of Bombay. 

In the commencement of our administration, the peace and the order of the 
newly-acquired territories suffered serious interruption from the incendiary ex¬ 
cesses and other lawless practices of the Grassiahs, Coolies^ and Blieels j tribes 
which, while they, but more especially the two latter, are regarded as the 
Aborigines of Guzerat, have for ages been noted for daring outrages and dis¬ 
regard of authority. But to remedy these disoi'ders, the Government of Bom¬ 
bay made it an early instruction to the Court of Circuit and to tlte Zillah Courts 
to consider of the most applicable means of enlightening the minds, correcting 
the pernicious habits, and ultimately reforming the manners of those more un¬ 
ruly classes of society. 

The interesting objects of that instruction did not fail .to engage the zealous 
co-operation of the local authorities, and various expedients were in consequence 
suggested; but the Government never having extended to them a formal sanction, 
it is thence to be inferred that it was deemed best to trust to the gradual ope¬ 
ration of equal laws, under a wise and vigilant administration, to effect the de- 
sired reform. The existing code, which is founded on the laws of the natives 
tempered by British policy and humanity, seemed indeed to promise all that 
any system of jurisprudence could accomplish towards so salutary an end. 

Nor, on general grounds, did it appear to the Court of Circuit to be advisa¬ 
ble to propose the enactment of prohibitory or exclusive laws against any des¬ 
cription 
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Court’s cription of people, as a mean of correcting evils which might, in partatlea^ 
be traced to the defects of former Governments. The tendency of such enact- 
J. A. Grant, Esq ttients must have been to perpetuate distinctions, and to separate those rude 
tribes from the rest of the society; while, by substituting a better order of 
things, and atlbrding to all the experience of a just treatment, a hope might 
be entertained, that the character and habits of our new subjects would be in¬ 
sensibly altered and amended. 

This hope was not disappointed. At the date of my departure from India, 
the new system had been in operation for nearly five years, and was found to 
have contributed greatly to meliorate the condition of the people. From the 
progress that had been made in the suppression of crimes, by which the peace 
of society had been too often disturbed, the general security was much pro¬ 
moted, and a growing confidence in our institutions encouraged. Nor was thi^- 
improved state of things confined to the middle and southern districts. In the 
ziliah ofKairah, where, from the too great extent of it and the more turbulent 
, dispositions of the inhabitants, the obstacles to civilization are very numerous, 

the same happy results were in train of being gradually attained. 

The jurisdiction of the courts, civil as well as criminal, had indeed been in¬ 
troduced and established, with an anxious aim to convince the well-disposed 
part of the people of the protection and happiness derivable from an impartial 
administration of justice ; and it was pleasing to observe, that they seemed not 
insensible to the comforts resulting from order and obedience to the laws: nCr 
can there exist a doubt, that by perseverance in this conduct, the habit or prii 
vilege which the more hardened and refractory had exercised of redressing their 
own wrongs, will in due time be wholly overcome. 

On these grounds, I beg to state it as my opinion, that the present system of 
judicial administration has hitherto operated most beneficially throughout the 
Company’s possessions in Guzerat, as proved by their increased and growing 
prosperity, and by the more orderly habits of the people ; and that it promises^, 
ultimately, under proper facilities, to perfect such a reform, as cannot fail es¬ 
sentially to conduce to the general quiet and prosperity of the country, and to 
the comfort and happiness of the inhabitants.. 


Query, 2. 

Do you conceive, that any system 
of ancient Hindoo institution could 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
with advantage substituted for the 
system, or any part of the system, in¬ 
troduced by the British Government ? 


An^er. 

It does not occur to me-that such a 
change could, with any prospect of 
permanent advantage, be introduced. 
Under the existing system, the natives, 
whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, 
have the benefit of their own laws; all 


causes of a civil nature being, under 
the Presidency of Bombay, required to be decided, as far as may depend on the 
point of law, by that of the defendant, and so also in criminal cases; besides 
which, tlie Regulations recognize local usages, and what is termed “ the cus- 
“ tomary rule of the country as proper to be admitted, when found applica¬ 
ble and consistent witli the principles of equity, in exclusion of the written 
codes of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, such local usages and unwritten com¬ 
mon law being regarded, as more nearly comprehending the rules to wliich the 
natives have been most habituated. 


Answer, 

I am not aware that any remains 
can now be traced in Bombay of an¬ 
cient Hindoo judicial institution. 
There are no village courts, unless 


Query 3. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institution in Bombay, 
particularly the system of village courts 
and decision by punchayet ? the punchayets be so regarded. These 

still exist, and direct their attention 
chiefly, I believe, to matters of discipline and ceremonial observance, connected 
with the customs and usages of their several sects. They exercise no judicial 
authority. But on this part of the subject, such remarks as occur will be 
offered in answer to a subsequent query. 

Qtiery 
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Query 4. 

If the system introduced by the 
British Government is, in your opinion, 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 
be susceptible of any meliorations, that 
would £?,( 5 celer the decision of causes, 
would reruier the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify 
the proceedings, and abridge the ex¬ 
pense of suitors; and in general, what 
in your opinion, are the best means of 
remedy ing any existing defects in the 
system ? 


Answer. i 

The present system provid^^or the 
trial and decision of causes, a^jbording 
to a prescribed scale of jurisdiction, 
by the zillah Judges, by their Regis¬ 
ters, by the assistants of the Regis¬ 
ters, by arbitrators, and by native 
Comtni^ioners} the number of the 
latter being required to be such, where 
local circumstances will admit of it, 
that the court may not be under the 
necessity of obliging a defendant to 
proceed to a greater distance than 
eight miles 
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from seven to eight miles to answer 
any suit, cognizable by a Commissioner, that may be instituted against him. 

It is however true, that while I remained in India, the jurisdiction of the 
native Commissioners had not been extended beyond the trial of suits at the 
zillah stations; the immaturity, then, of this part of the system seeming to 
discourage the delegation of such power to native referees at a distance. 

The decision of causes would, no doubt, admit of being expedited by some 
curtailment of the prescribed pleadings. Thus, if instead of the plaint, answer, 
reply, and rejoinder, which are filed in all civil actions, a plaint and answer 
were made to comprise the merits of every suit, as far as usually developed her- 
fore examination, by the Judge, of the truth of the matter at issue, with the 
remedy allowed by the Regulations, in necessary cases, of a ^supplemental 
plaint and supplemental answer, it is submitted, that this abridged process 
would not only save much of the time and attendance of parties, but simplify 
the proceedings, and by bringing the merits of litigated points more closely 
into view, materially forward the administration of justice. 

As to the expense of suitors, it may be observed, that for two years after 
the establishment of the civil court of Surat, individuals were subjected to no 
other charge than a commission of five per cent, on the institution of suits. 
On exhibits, papers, and petitions presented to the court, no fees were levied ; 
but of this indulgence the consequence was an undue encouragement to litiga¬ 
tion. Groundless suits were instituted, and the hearing of causes protracted 
by the filing of superfluous exhibits or the summoning of unnecessary witnesses; 
so that the Judge could not determine suits so expeditiously as was necessary 
to prevent the natives from instituting vexatious claims, or from refusing to 
satisfy just demands. 

For these reasons, it was determined to authorize the levying of fees, not 
only on the institution but also on the trial of suits, as being considered the 
best mode of checking this abuse of the ready means afforded to individuals of 
profiting by the exercise of the laws, without obstructing the bringing forward 
of just claims j and rules were accordingly enacted for that purpose, which 
have been productive of the desired effect. 

In order, however, that indigent persons might not be debarred from tlie 
recovery of their rights, from not being able to pay the established fees, ano¬ 
ther humane Regulation was added, by which persons of that description are 
admitted to sue in the courts as paupers; thus, on the whole, reridering the 
access of the natives to justice, as easy as, from the very extensive jurisdiction 
of some of the civil courts, would seem to be practicable. 

As a measure promising much local benefit, I would take the liberty of pro¬ 
posing the establishment of another court of justice and collectorship for the 
Ceded Territories, which are situated to the westward of the Gulph of Cambay. 
The jurisdiction of the new court might be made to extend over the-districts 
of Dundoolra, Canpoor, Gogo, Dollerah, and such part of the district of 
Dholka as could witli advantage be annexed to it. A I'eference to the map will 
shew, that those w'estern districts are too distant to be conveniently included 
within the zillah of Kairah; nor can a salutary change in the habits and senti¬ 
ments of the very singular people of that quarter be effected, or their condition 
greatly improved, without the direct superintendence of European agents. It 

[3 D] is. 
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is, indeed, to the result of a steady administration of jbstice, so conducted, 
that Government must look for the annihilation of discordant authority, and 
for the gradual introduction of a system of regularity, order, and quiet, into 
those more remote dependencies of the presidency of Bombay. 

It may be regarded as some recommendatiotj of the suggestion which I have 
here ventured to submit, that I know it to have been the opinion of a very 
intelligent and respectable officer, who was some years ago employed in the 
settlement of the revenues of those districts, that the additional expense of the 
proposed new establishment might, after the first year, be defrayed from the 
country, without at the same time imposing any increase of burden on the 
subject. 


Query 5. 

What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 


Aiirxer ., 

On this part of tlie subject I can 
only observe, that I regard the British 
judicial system as providing, as fully 
as any system can d* , for an uniform 
and upright administration of justice, and that the comparative security and 
comfort enjoyed by those subject to its influence, afford the best evidence of 
the advantage of it. On the other hand, it must be admitted that, In apply¬ 
ing the principles of our civil and criminal codes to every case that may occur 
among a people, such as the uncultivated inhabitants of the more remote parts 
of Guzerat, of whose institutions, policy, and rights our best researches leave 
us much to learn, difficulties must occur, which can only be overcome by the 
continued exercise of judgment and discretion on the part of the Judges, who 
in having, under such circumstances, to dispense civil and criminal justice, are 
charged with duties of the highest delicacy and responsibility. 

Query C, 

If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole, or 
in its chief parts, could the expense 
of it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts, or the scale of 
establishment (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances) for 
those courts ? 


Answer. 

Certainly, the number of courts can¬ 
not be reduced; and I have already 
stated groundvS for this opinion. Nei¬ 
ther can, I apprehefiii, an) part of 
their present establishments, until, at 
least, the habits of the people undergo 
considerable amendment, A revision 


took place shortly before I left India, 
with a view to effect every practicable 
reduction’ of charge, particularly in respect to native servants; and the result 
of that revision, which produced a considerable saving, was understood to have 
left those establishments on as low a scale as could be held to be compatible 
with their efficiency. 


Qtcery 7 * 

Considering the system prospec¬ 
tively, what do you conceive its pro¬ 
gressive operation likely to be upon 
the state and opinions of the people? 


Answer, 

Judging from experience, I would 
infer the system to lead gradually, 
but certainly, to moi'al improvement. 
The purity of the judicial administra¬ 
tion, by providing against the attain¬ 
ment of improper ends by unworthy means, and ensuring justice to all classes 
equally, seems peculiarly well calculated to alter the opinions and sentiments 
of the people. Now, indeed, they perceive themselves to be objects of atten¬ 
tion with the local authorities, and are daily acquiring confidence in our insti¬ 
tutions, Thus, as they become familiarized with our system, they will apply 
to the courts of justice, rather than seek personal redress; a change by which 
their passions and manner of life may, in time, be made to give way to habits 
of industry and of honest intercourse, such as naturally spring an attachment 
to the arts of peace. 


Query 8. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, 
confide more in the uprightness of Eu¬ 
ropean Judges than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people ? 


Answer. 

It is difficult to answer this question 
with any degree ui reriainty. The 
natives of Guzerat lurvc, hitherto, been 
habituated to nothing analogous to our 
judicial system. Districts which have, 

for 
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for more than half a century, been exposed to the rapacity and oppressions of 
farmers of revenue under the Mahratta Government, must experience great 
relief under the Company’s more equitable administration. W^ere the natives 
thus to look back, and to draw a comparison, the result must afford ground to 
presume, that if not under the influence of undue prejudice in favour of their 
countrymen, they, but more especially the great body of cultivators, barikers, 
and merchants, would see abundarit cause to confide more in the integrity of 
British Judges than of Judges chosen from among themselves. 

Ans’wer. 


Query 9. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be trusted with the administra¬ 
tion of justice ; and how far, or more 
particularly can any branch of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice be trusted ex-, 
clusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, they 
should be superintended by Euro¬ 
peans? 


perseverance. 


I am clearly of opinion, that the 
administration of justice, in all its 
branches, should continue to be super¬ 
intended by European Judges, as the 
best guardians of its purity. Subor- 
dinately to them, the natives may, with 
every advantage, be employed as hi¬ 
therto, or if necessary, with more ex¬ 
tended jurisdiction j and they, but 
more especially the Hindoos, will be 
found to discharge their duties with 
every degree of temper, patience, and 
cannot be questioned ; but, on the score 


Thus their diligence 

of integrity, I would wish to be understood as not speaking so confidently. It 
is, indeed, to the extftnsion and diffusion of European agency, that the Com¬ 
pany should look for upholding the reputation of their Government, and also, 
let me be permitted to add, for maintaining their dominion in the East. Powfcr, 
such as the natives might exercise in having the administration of justice, 
throughout extensive provinces committed to them exclusively, would be very 
liable to abuse, and might, in particular circumstances, operate very inju¬ 
riously. 


Ansxi'er. 

I have heard the population of the 
zillah of Surat rated as high as five 
hundred thousand souls j that of 
Broach at upwards of one hundred 
thousand, and the zillah of Kairah reckoned to be in some sort of mean. But 
these computations may, as not being founded on actual enumeration, be very 
erroneous. 


Query 10. 

Are you acquainted with the average 
scale of populatipn within the sphere 
of one zillah or judicial court ? 


Query 11. . 

What is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by the 
British Government ? Can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient? or 
do you think it would be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
modes practised by the native govern¬ 
ments for maintaining the peace and 
order of the country ? 


Ansiver, 

In the formation of the existing 
police for the zillah of Broach, the 
former institutions of the country were 
not lost sight of. In the principal 
towns there are Foujdars, or native 
superintendants, with suitable esta¬ 
blishments ; and throughout the coun¬ 
try, Thannahs or stations judiciously 
selected, to each of which is attached 


a certain number of armed men. Every 
village, too, has its proportion of watchmen. From these and the Thannah 
establishments night patroles are prescribed to be formed for each tuppali, or 
subdivision, and also for every village ; and there are, besides, small parties of 
horse under the direction of the Magistrate, which he employs on the 
boundary of the zillah, or otherwise, as may seem best for general protection. 
Such, in brief, may be said to be the system in operation in the zillah of 
Broach; nor has it proved inadequate to the preservation of the peace and 
order of the country. Similar arrangements were in contemplation for the 
other divisions of Guzerat; but they remained to be matured when I left India. 
Much gratuitous assistance cannot yet be calculated upon; but under a change 
of circumstances, some classes of the Company’s new subjects may be brought 
to co-operate with the executive officers of police, and thus render the burden 
of protection easier to the Government than at present. 


But 
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But, above all expedients, the disarming of the inhabitants, were it a 
measure of safe and practicable execution, would conduce, in the greatest 
degree, to the introduction of a system of regularity and quiet into Guzerat. 
At present the use of offensive weapons is general; and while carried, on the plea 
of self-defence, or for the security of property, they are often turned to very op¬ 
posite purposes. In proportion, however, as this object is desirable, it will be 
found difficult of accomplishment; and, in the actual state of that country, I 
should hesitate to be the first to suggest the attempt, well aware'that so serious 
an innovation might lead to active resistance : nor would a partial execution 
of the plan suffice. The governments of the Guicovvar and of the Paishwa, 
whose territories every where intersect those of the Company, must be brought 
to adopt similar measures; and the necessity of this co-operation greatly 
increases the difficulties of the undertaking. 


Qxiery 12. 

Can you state what the limits and su¬ 
perficial contents were of the district in 
which you served ? 


Ansiser. 

The Court of Circuit and Appeal, 
of which I was a Judge, exercise ju¬ 
risdiction over the whole of the Bri¬ 
tish territories in Guzerat, which are 
of the Paishwa and of the Guicowar as not 


so intersected by the possessions 
readily to admit of my stating their limits and superficial contents. From the 
southern extremity of the zillah of Surat, bounded by Damaun, to the most 
westerly point of the zillah of Kairah, of which Gogo is the limit, the distance 
along the coast may be from two to three hundred miles, and the breadth from 
the sea coast into the interior, from thirty to forty miles;# 

Additional Query, received in Mr. Dalmeida’s Letter of the 23c? October 1813, 


Query. 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended the parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit, and to sub¬ 
mit it to the decision of the punchayet? 
or has the punchayet, at any time, or 
any occasion, been recognized by the 
courts of Adawlut or the English Go¬ 
vernment? 


Answer. 

I cannot call to mind any such re¬ 
cognition of the authority of pun- 
chayets. It is, at the same time, very 
possible, that in suits of a civil na¬ 
ture, respecting marriage, caste, and 
the like, the courts of Adawlut would 
incline to allow parties, mutually con¬ 
senting to that mode of decision, to 
refer such matters to the judgments of 
the punchayets; but how qualified soever, from knowledge and experience, 
those assemblies may be to determine causes of the nature in question, in a 
manner conformable to the usages of their respective sects, I yet entertain con¬ 
siderable doubt, whether the established courts would find them to be safe or 
tractable coadjutors in this branch of duty. . 

In illustration of this opinion, I shall endeavour to state a case which fell 
under my own notice. At Surat a Hindoo had been tried for the murder of his 
wife before the principal criminal court in that city; but acquitted for want of 
evidence. The punchayet of the sect to which he belonged, dissatisfied with 
this judgment, proceeded, under suspicion of his guilt, to exclude him from 
caste privileges. For this serious injury the Hindoo prosecuted the punchayet 
in the civil court of that zillah, and obtained damages, to the amount of about 
one thousand rupees y their condudt appearing contumacious, in thus visiting 
with a punishment second only to death (for in that light expulsion from caste 
is regarded), a person who had been discharged by a court of competent juris¬ 
diction. In turn, the punchayet lodged their appeal with the provincial court, 
whose decision went to affirm the decree of the lower court, with tiie option, 
however, to the punchayet, of relief from the damages so adjudged, should they 
assent to readmit into the caste the expelled party : a condition with which, at 
the latest date of my residence in Guzerat, they had not complied. 

The customs and institutions of the natives'are certainly entitled to every 
attention and consideration, and none more so than such as tend to the im¬ 
provement of morals, But here, it is submitted, was a case in which the 
authority of the first local tribunal under the Government must have been com¬ 
promised 
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^aiiaed, had the punchayet been allowed, with impunity, to arrogate to ‘ 

itself a power, by which a native subject of the Company, the victim^ of their ^ . I .— * 

persecution, was deprived of the benefit of laws, which, far from pointing to j, a. Grant, Esij. 
conviction on inadequate evidence, expressly enjoin circumspection and 
tenderness in receiving even the confession of an offender. 


From these particulars, w'hich have been as accurately brought to view as 
recollection has enabled me, some judgment may be formed of the consequences 
to be apprehended from admitting a right in the punchayets to interpose in 
what regards the administration of justice. 


(Signed) J. A. GRANT, 
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REPORT 0/ the COMMITTEE of GENERAL POLICE io the MADRAS 

GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the Mth December, 1806. 

To the Right Honorable Lord William C. Bentinck, Governor in Council. 
My Loan: 


Letter from Committee of Ge- 
«er»l Police, transmitting their re¬ 
port OB the present and former state 
of the Police of the several provinces 
nader this presidency. 


1. We have at length the honour of submitting to 
your Lordships in Council the result of our inquiries into 
the present and former state of the police in the several 
provinces under this presidency; but previously to enter¬ 
ing on the subject of this address, we consider it incum¬ 
bent on us to apologize for the protracted period to which the transmission of 
it has been delayed. 

2. On the receipt of your Lordship's orders, conveyed in Mr. Secretary 
Buchan’s letter of the 22a December 1804, we assembled and framed inquiries, 
which were transmitted to the several Magistrates, Collectors, and Commercial 
Residents *, and which your Lordships will observe, on perusal of the copies 
now transmitted for the infbrmation of your Lordship in Council, were directed 
to every point from which the Committee could hope to derive useful informa¬ 
tion. The replies of the gentlemen to whom application was made, which have 
for the most part been many months received, manifest the laudable spirit of 
co-operation with which they entered upon the subject, and might have enabled 
the Committee to submit their report respecting the Northern Circars at a 
much earlier date; but they deemed it to be proper to defer submitting any 
proposals for the reform of the police department in that particular portion of 
the Company’s territories, until they might be enabled, by the receipt of the 
promised report of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, to avail themselves of the ac¬ 
knowledged abilities and experience of that gentleman, and to revise and com¬ 
pare the system of police which had suggested itself to them with that which 
might be found in the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, 

^ 3. The unremitted occupation of Colonel Munro’s time in the discharge of 
his immediate duties, was stated as the cause which must delay the transmission 
ot his report; but the Committee have at length received it, and they hav.e the 
satisfaction to find that Colonel Munro’s sentimeilts generally concur with the 
opinions which they had adopted on the perusal of the reports of the several 
Magistrates. 

reports from the Northern Circars all concur in stating the absence 
of all information respecting the ancient police of those provinces, which is not 
now to be traced ; and we are therefore left to the presumption, that at some 
period, perhaps not very remote, the same municipal institutions prevailed, 
which are found to pervade the greatest part of the territories under this pre¬ 
sidency. 

5. This conjecture is, indeed, supported by the remnant which still has a 
partial existence in the several zillahs, where village watchers are yet to be 
found under different names. In the zillah of Ganjam they are called “ Dim- 
(lassesf* and in the district of Chicacole, under the same'zillah, they have the 
name of “ Barkees,” which term also designates the same description of people 

in 

Letters to the Judges and Magistrates of the zilWis of Ganjam, Vizagapatara, Rajahmundry, 
Masulipatam, and Guntoor, dated Slst January; Chingleput, ,29 th January; to the Collectors of 
the districts of Nellore, Trichinopoly, Coirobetore, Dindigul, Arcot, Tanjore, and Tinnevelly', 
dated I4th March 1805 ; to the Coininercial Residents at the stations of Vizagapatam, Madepol- 
lum, Masulipatam, Cuddalore, Nagore, Salem, Ratnnad, Tinnevelly, and Ingeram, dated 80th 
March 1805. 


epo 

Committee, 
24 Dec. 1805. 
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Police in the zillah of Vkagapatam. In Rajahrnundiy the village watchers are denomi- 

1808 “ Naickwadies,'* and are stated to be subordinate to a superior Naick- 

wady, who has th^ vvard of a whole purgunnah j an institution which appears 
to the Cominittee. tp correspond, in some respects, with that of the main and 
petty Cauvilgars in other provinces. In the ziliah of Masulipatam the particu¬ 
lar description of servants to whom the details of police are entrusted are not 
stated by the Magistrates, who say generally, that the duties have be:n per¬ 
formed by the village servants under the Zemindars. In the ziliah of Guntoor 
the village watchers are called Mabatads. 

6. The services performed by these people, under such various denomina¬ 

tions, are precisely the same, and comprize, with hardly a shade of difference, 
the duties performed by the village watchers, under the name of Talliary, in 
almost every other province of the peninsula ; it is therefore not improbable, 
that the same institution was at one time established in the Northern Circars 
also. V • 

7. The causes of the alterations which have occurred in the police of the 
Northern Circars, which have indeed almost produced its extinction, are not 
distinctly traced; but they may, perhaps, be ascribed to the circumstances 
which attended the destruction of the Hindoo empire by the Mahomedans, 
whose irregular, though violent irruptions, while they overthrew the legal go¬ 
vernment, gave to every powerful landholder and military chieftain an opportu¬ 
nity of assuming independent and arbitrary authority, which he maintained, un¬ 
til the establishment of tranquillity in a different quarter enabled the conqueror* 
to turn their attention towards him. Such, perhaps, was the general state of 
the country immediately after the expulsion of the Hindoo dynasty from the 
throne: but the Northern Circars afforded a more permanent example of re¬ 
sistance to the Mahomedan power, for it does not appear that they were ever 
entirely subdued, although the Zemindars were awed into the payment of a tri- 

. bute, uncertain in its amount, which they took every occasion of withholding, 
and indeed seldom discharged, except when pressed by a very superior force. 
The inaccessible nature of some parts of their country, and their extreme in¬ 
salubrity at one time of the year, which necessarily set a limit to hostile opera¬ 
tions against the Zemindars, preserved them from the effects of the revenge 
which their Mahomedan masters might desire to inflict upon them, but which 
could not be executed without bringing destruction on their own troops, and 
they availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by the troops being with¬ 
drawn to relapse into disobedience. 

8« This continued state of warfare with the ruling authority, and the internal 
feuds among the Zemindars, rendered it necessary that the establishment for the 
preservation of-tranquillity, which was throughout India of a military charac¬ 
ter, should be employed entirely in military duties. The nature of their ser¬ 
vices • dictated the nature of their remuneration, and we accordingly find that 
the peons of the Zemindars were paid like the peons of the Poligars in other 
parts, by service lands, under the term “ kulpuddyJ’ The Zemindars, in fact,! 
resembled Poligars in many respects. They did not enjoy their estates and pri¬ 
vileges under the peaceful protection of administered law, but they maintained 
themselves iri their possessions by the power of the sword. They were involved 
in frequent disputes and mutual aggressions, in which the population of their 
respective zemindarries were included; for in their petty quarrels it was impos¬ 
sible to remain neuter : every inhabitant of a zemindarry must espouse the cause 
of Ihe-Zemindar, or expose himself to his resentment, which as it was uncon- 
trolledby any superior authority would render hislife precarious . The influence 
of the Zemindar pervaded, in consequence, every part of his possessions, and 
established itself with a firmness which it will require several ^ears to overcome. 
Not only were the details of police in the hands of the Zemindars, but the ad¬ 
ministration of justice also; and as they were uncontrouled in the discharge of 
these high duties by law or superior power, and engaged in no other pursuit 
than their own personal gratifications, it is not to be imagined that they paid 
much regard to the obligations whiqh naturally attached to their situations. ■ 

9. Information has not been furnished to us of the attention paid by the 
Zemindars to the suppression of theft. It probably did not exist, or existed 
perhaps in a small degree j for where every person, except those employed in 
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the cultivation of the land, was in the pay of the Zemindar, and where every 
quarrel was the Zemindar’s, there could not have been many opportunities for 
the perpetration of this crime. It does not appear now to constitute a general 
crime in the Northern Circars. Gang robbery, committed by that very de¬ 
scription of persons who formed the military dependants of the Zemindars, is 
much more prevalent, and may be ascribed to their want of employment under 
the present system, and to the idle habits in winch they have been brought up. 
But tliis crime could hardly have had existence while these people were em¬ 
ployed by the Zemindars; or if it did exist, the Zemindars, probably, shared 
in the plutfder, and the Government of the Decan concerned not itself with the 
internal management of the zemindarries. 

10. The nature of the Mahomedan government was, indeed, unfavourable 
to the establishment of a civil police in its Indian conquests. Founded on a re¬ 
ligion which abhors toleration, the Government appears not to have consulted 
the welfare of its conquered subjects. An infidel was not, in the estimation of 
the Mahomedans, entitled to the privileges of a man ; and although they appear 
to have receded from the first idea, with which they set out, of propagating the 
law of Mahomed by the sword, they would seem to have been actuated and 
impelled by a thirst of power and conquest, and by the necessity of paying 
their troops from the revenues of the conquered country. They in consequence 
paid little or no attention to the municipal institutions of the country, but eXf 
acted from it what they could, and trusted to their military prow ess for the 
maintainance of their dominion. The legitimate end of Government, as far at 
least as regarded the indigenous inhabitants, was thus inverted: the welfare of 
the conquered society was sacrificed to the ambition of the ruling authority ; 
and it is not then to be wondered at, that its influence was relaxed or strength* 
ened, in proportion to the means which it possessed of enforcing obedience^ 

11. To these causes may be attributed, in the opinion of the Committee^ the 
abolition of the police establishments and the aggrandizement of the power of 
the Zemindars in the Northern Circars; and it appears to them not at all a 
matter of surprize, that the power which the Zemindars possessed should, in 
in its uncontronled execution, be not unfrequently perverted to improper pur¬ 
poses, There would, indeed, be much greater room for astonishment, if the 
Zemindars, uneducated as they were and enthroned in absolute authority, had 
refrained entirely from the irregular exercise of it; but the conduct of the 
Zemindars will be more properly considered in a subsequent part of this report. 

12. It appears sufficiently established, from the reports of the several Ma¬ 
gistrates, that if a police did formerly exist in the Northern Circars, it has suf¬ 
fered material alteration (whether from the causes surmised by the Committee, 
or from any other, is of no great importance), and that the duties of that de¬ 
partment have been performed by the head inhabitants and revenue servants of 
the Zemindars, aided by their military dependants. In some of the principal 
towns a distinct establishment of a Cutwall and Peons was entertained but it 
clifllered entirely from the original institutions of the Hindoos, and would ap¬ 
pear to have been borrowed from the Mahomedans. These establishments, 
were, however, merely local, applicable to towns only, and in no respects con¬ 
nected with the general police of the country. 

13. The Circars came into the possession of the Honourable Company in the 
same state of insubordination to the ruling authority as they had maintained 
towards the Government of the Decan. It does not appear that measures were 
taken by the British Government towards introducing the direct authority of 
the Company in the zemindarries by means of their own servants, till within 
these few years; nor was any interference exercised with the police, which of 
course remained on the same footing. 

14. The establishment of the courts of judicature introduced a new epoch 
in Indian government, and established a reform which, it is hoped, will produce 
a considerable improvement in the morals of the inhabitants of the peninsula. 
That that improvement may be accelerated or retarded by the nature of the 
police establishment proposed to be introduced cannot be doubted. The police 
must assimilate in its principle to the judicial establishment* or one will coun-. 
teract the other, and the effect of both be diminished. 
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15. The system of police proposed by most of the Magistrates in the North¬ 
ern Ci rears provides for the entire exclusion of the Zemindars, and for the 
discharge of its duties by persons in the immediate pay of Government. The 
arguments in favour of this proposal are grounded chiefly on the known tyran¬ 
nical disposition of the Zemindars, and on the impolicy of vesting them with 
power to do harm. The Magistrates are also, in general, of opinion, Vhat the 
duties of police can never be so well discharged as by men in the immediate 
pay of Government, and dependent on it for favour and support. 

16. The Committee attach a due weight to the authority and experience of 
the gentlemen by whom this system has been proposed; but they are inclined 
very much to doubt its policy, because its principle is to exclude both the Ze¬ 
mindars and the inhabitants from all concern in the administration of the police, 
and of course to set them in opposition to it. 

17- Ifj under the name of police, it be intended to establish a system of 
espionage, the Committee are prepared to acknowledge, what all history has 
demonstrated, that the greatest adepts in cunning and intrigue are the fittest 
instruments to be employed in such an institution : but they are not aware that 
any good consequences would result from it. What advantage will Govern¬ 
ment derive from depriving the powerful landholders of the country of all con¬ 
fidence in its justice, and from rendering them suspicious of its intentions by 
entertaining a low establishment, whose only object is to watch their motions 
and to be spies upon their conduct ? or will the stability of our power be im¬ 
proved, by separating the interests and wishes of the most powerful and respect¬ 
able of our subjects from the success of our internal administration ? In the 
opinion of the Committee, the converse of these propositions are most conso¬ 
nant to justice and sound policy. 

18. The principle, indeed, seems to be acknowledged in the judicial code, 
by which the zillali Judges are authorized, under the sanction of the Sudder 
Adawlut, to issue commissions to Zemindars, among others, empowering them 
to hear, try, and determine civil causes of a certain extent; and if they can be 
entrusted with the administration of justice, it is difficult to conceive any ob¬ 
jection against employing them in apprehending offenders, and in preventing 
the commission of crimes. The same reasoning applies to granting them civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and the .same answers maybe given to objections 
urged against either. The power of doing harm in their civil capacity is with¬ 
held from the Zemindars, by denying them the power of enforcing their own 
judgments j and they will have just as little means of committing oppression 
when invested with a criminal jurisdiction, if it be limited to inquiry into 
offences, and to forwarding offenders, with every procurable document and 
evidence relative to their crimes, to the Magistrate, to investigating the cha¬ 
racters of suspicious persons, and sending them, if there be reasonable cause, 
to the Magistrate. 

19. These powers must be exercised by some description of natives, or there 
will be no internal police, no check upon the commission of crimes. The point 
to be considered then is, whether is it better to entrust them to the substantial 
landholders of the country, who have property to defend from depredation, or 
to hireling servants, who have no permanent interest in the suppression of 
crimes, and are actuated to the discharge of their duty by the sole motive of 
preserving their salary. 

20. To this as an abstract question the answer is obvious: but to the impulse 
of reason are opposed the negligence, ignorance, dissipation, and the criminal 
habits of the Zemindars. These, it must be allowed, are strong objections to 
the investing the Zemindars with power; but are they unanswerable ? To solve 
this question, it is necessary to inquire whence the habits which have been at¬ 
tributed to the Zemindars originated, and whether the causes of them have not,, 
been removed; and if they have been removed, what are the measures most 
likely to produce a reform in the conduct and character of the Zemindars, and 
to render them useful subjects? 

21. The circumstances under which the Zemindars acquired power have 
been stated to be the convulsion and ruin of empires; when violence pre¬ 
vailed over lawful authority, when personal safety was annihilated, and indivi¬ 
duals 
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^^aals were compelled to associate together under some head for their mutual 
protection. To this circumstance may, perhaps, be ascribed the various casts 
of the Zemindars. The motives which probably impelled the Zemindars to the 
irregular exertion of arbitrary power have also been described as arising from 
the same cause. But as the wavering and unconfirmed authority which the 
Goverdraent of the Decan exercised over the Northern Circars has been at 
length siicceded by a civil constitution, established on fixed and permanent 
principles, supported in its internal administration by the military power of the 
Company, the Committee conclude that the causes of the irregular habits of 
the Zemindars have been removed, and that although the new constitution can¬ 
not be expected to eradicate, at once, every evil principle which has been ex¬ 
cited among the Zemindars by the former state of things, the Committee cannot 
doubt the ultimate certainty of its effects. But is it safe, at this early period, 
when the authority of our courts is barely established, to intrust any power 
to the Zemindars; or will any advantage be gained by excluding them^ ffbin 
all concern in the police? 

The , Magistrates, in general, in the Northern Circars seem to be of opi¬ 
nion, that the direct authority of Government will be more speedily introduced 
in the zemindarries of the Northern Circars in the establishment of a separate 
police, to the exclusion of the Zemindars: but as their opinions are founded 
on the disposition engrafted on the Zemindars by an order and relation of things 
entirely different from existing circumstances, the Committee are inclined to 
believe that their sentiments, however just as tiiey relate to the past conduct of 
the Zemindars, are not entirely compatible with the principles of the new con¬ 
stitution, nor calculated to produce the effect which the Magistrates appear to 
desire, of weakening the influence of the Zemindars, and separating their inte¬ 
rests from those of the people. 

Q3. The institution proposed by the Magistrates in general, excludes both 
the Zemindars and head inhabitants; and it must follow, of course, that neither 
will feel an interest in supporting it 5 and that both will feel an interest in op¬ 
posing it. The ascendancy of the Zemindars will not, therefore, be at all 
weakened by this circumstance: but if the Zemindars and head inhabitants 
were both included in the municipal institution of the country, as they have 
hitherto been, and each vested with a-separate interest, and charged with a 
separate responsibility, they would soon learn to appreciate the privileges be¬ 
stowed on them; and to guard against the injury which either might sustain 
from the encroachments of the other. 

24. Mr. Thackery, Magistrate of the zillah of Masulipatam, alone, of all the 
Judges in the Northern Circars, has embraced the idea of uniting as many 
persons as possible in the police, and particularly the Zemindars and head 
inhabitants • and the Committee acknowledge that they generally coincide 
with his opinion, which indeed has the still stronger support of ancient usage. 
In almost all the other provinces, the Committee remark that the head inhabi¬ 
tants of villages, with the Curnums also, are intimately connected with the po¬ 
lice, and they have stated their reasons for believing that the same system must 
formerly have had existence in the Northern Circars. 

25, If the opinion of the Committee on this subject be well founded, they 
are naturally led to favour the re-establishment of the ancient usages of the 
country, as a measure most conformable to the sentiments of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and to the avowed principles of our Government, and 
which must be most acceptable to the inhabitants of the Northern Circars. 
The limitations under which the Committee propose that the Zemindars should 
exercise the powers of police officers, leave little room to apprehend any abuse 
of their authority. Indeed, no expectation can reasonably be entertained that 
men in their situations will enter actively into the discharge of police duties; 
and it is accordingly proposed, that Government should avail itself of the serl 
vices of their dependents, and to include the head inhabitants in the system, in 
such a manner as to render them sensible that they have a duty to discharge, 
and a responsibility to incur independent of the Zemindars, who will be grati¬ 
fied with being invested with a distinction which will not give them power to 
do harm; and they will be rather inclined to avoid than to court the exercise 
pf an authority, which will subject their acts to the inspection and control of 
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26. Previously^ however, to defining the authority which the Committee 
M'ould propose to give to the Zemindars, they deem it proper to notice some 
of the objections which have occurred to them against a separate police exclud¬ 
ing the Zemindars. It would have the effect of ungraciously distinguishing 
them by a pecuKar mark of distrust of their fidelity and attachment, and of 
piiving them of confidence in the protection of Government. They could not 
see, without disgust, the appointment of a set of men, much beneath them in 
Tank, to watch, check, and control their actions, and they would resort to the 
most obvious means of rendering such an establishment an useless burden to 
the state. 

27 . The entire want of connection between a separate police establishment 
and the people, would leave it without the means of procuring information, and 
inefiicient for the purpose of apprehending robbers. Peons could not be sta- 
tioned in every villago, without subjecting Government to an enormous ex¬ 
pense, and robberies would be committed where they were not stationed. 

28. If the duty incumbent on every member of society to contribute his 
assistance towards the suppression of crimes, by wliich he is exposed to suffer 
injury in person and property, be delegated to a particular class of men paid 
for the purpose, the rest will naturally become careless about it, the duty will 
be imperfectly discharged, and the system be in danger of degenerating into a 
species of cavally of the worst kind, the defects of which have been sufficiently 
exposed. 

29 . The powers given to a police of this description must be as extensive, or 
perhaps from the circumstance of their want of influence more so, than those 
which must be attached to a municipal system, comprehending the Zemindars 
and head inliabitants; and as much abuse of authority is to be expected from 
them, indeed it is difficult to believe that, as their situations would be tem¬ 
porary, they would not yield to temptations to improve them by corrupt 
practices. 

SO. The armed corps which have been placed under some of the Magistrates 
are liable to be more serious objections, as they entirely alter the nature of the 
constitution established for the government of the provinces. They, in tact, 
constitute an instrument of coercion in the hands of the Magistrate, which he 
can exert without control. They present him to the inhabitants, not as he is 
described in the judicial code, a civil officer empowered only to issue certain 
process, relying for its execution on the obedience of the subject, which if not 
yielded he can^call on military aid to enforce ; they present him as an officer, 
invested with civil and military power, at the head of a force capable of carry¬ 
ing his orders into execution, without reference to any other authority. 

31. No delay is necessary in applying for military aid, no discretion allowed 
to any otJier person respecting the strength of the force which may be neces¬ 
sary for the occasion j the officer commanding the police is under the orders 
of the Magistrate, and must obey him. Government is thus deprived of a 
check over the indiscreet employment of military force by the Magistrate, and 
the consequences which might arise from a momentary errm’ of judgment, on 
his part, in the exercise of the power entrusted to him, are deserving of serious 
consideration. 

32. A Zemindar might be guilty of thoughtless disobedience, but might 
avert the consequences by submitting before a military force could be sent 
against him j but the promptitude with which the police corps may be called 
into action to support the orders of the Judge and Magistrate, and the circum¬ 
stance of that force being under the command of the person whom the Zemin¬ 
dar had insulted, by showing a contempt for his authority, might excite an 
alarin superseding reflection, and drive him to desperate extremities or to a 
precipitate flight. 

33. It will be observed, that the sentiments of the Committee are not appli¬ 
cable to the police corps as an irregular military force, but as an armed force at 
the uncontrolled disposal of the civil Magistrate, which places him in a light. 
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©tally different from that in which he is represented in the Regulations pro- of Police 

mulgated to the natives, and appears calculated to excite sentiments opposite 2v^)ec!*i80fi. 
to those which were in the intention of Government, on establishing the new • 
system of revenue and judicature, which professed to put an end, by. the exe¬ 
cution of just laws, to those causes of disaffection in the Zemindars which had 
so often rendered it necessary to call forth the military force of the Company 
against them, and by inspiring them with confidence in, and respect for tlie 
local courts, to render its future employment unnecessary: but the evident ob¬ 
ject of these armed corps is to control the Zemindars, and their natural effect 
must be to excite in them a dread of coercion. 

Siu The letter from the Supreme Government, enforcing the expediency of 
generally introducing the courts of judicature, is so pointed on the subject of 
employing the military force in support of the civil power, that the Committee 
deem, it to be proper to insert the following quotation. 

** Par. 20. The administration of justice and the maintenance of the peace 
of the country should therefore be rendered exclusively the duty of the 
Judges and Magistrates of the regular xillah courts. If the authority of the 
laws cannot be maintained by the ordinary means prescribed for giving effect 
to the process of the courts, it will be the duty of the Judges and Magis¬ 
trates to require the aid of a military force, not to countenance oppression, 
but to enforce the process of law. The Judges and Magistrates will be re¬ 
quired to transmit to your Lordship in Council immediate intelligence of 
the circumstances which may have required military aid. The operations of 
the military foi’ce should be restricted to the service which occasioned its 
employment; and after having accomplished that service, the troops should 
be remanded to their established station, • 

** The Magistrates should be instructed to avoid applications for military 
** aid, excepting in cases of indispensable necessity. The employment of the 
“ troops should not be considered to be among the ordinary means of enforcing 
“ obedience to the laws. The operations of a military force must generally 
“ be attended with circumstances calculated to excite alarm and disaffection 

in the minds of the people, and to destroy the public confklence in the jus- 
“ tice and protection of the civil government.*’ 

35. The advantages of an irregular military force, of the description of that 
maintained in the zillah of Rajahmundry, when it may.become necessary to 
undertake expeditions into the hills, may perhaps be indisputable. The Com¬ 
mittee will not venture to state a doubt on the subject; but they are of opinion, 
for the reasons already stated, that no such force should be attached to the 
civil department; and they beg leave to suggest, that if the continuance of the 
irregulars should be deemed indispensable to the peace of the Northern Circars, 
they may be placed under the control of the officer commanding the northern 
division of the army, or of a particular district, under such rules as may be cal¬ 
culated to insure the efficiency of their services. 

36. If this measure be adopted, it will perhaps be found unnecessary to ap- 
propi'iate a separate battalion to each zillah in the Northern Circars; but the 
whole force may be reduced to one corps of sufficient strength, under the coni- 
mand of one or more European officers, and may either be concentrated or dis¬ 
persed in detachirlents with the regular troops, as occasion may require. The 
Committee will not venture to state the saving of expense which may result 
from this arrangement, as it will depend on the opinion of the officer command¬ 
ing the northern division of the army, respecting the number of irregulars 
which he may consider sufficient, with the co-operation of tlie regulars in that 
division, to secure the tranquillity of the zillahs comprehended within his com¬ 
mand. The Committee are inclined to believe, that a corps of a thousand or 
twelve hundred men may be found sufficient for the protection of the country 
situated north of the river Kistnah. 

37 . The Committee are informed that considerable success has been obtain¬ 
ed over the insurgents in the zillah of Ganjara, by the employment of a similar 
force under the orders of the Magistrate ot that zillah, and they are aware of 
the arguments which inay be deduced from such consequences in favour of the 
establishment. The Committee will, however, only observe on those successes,- 
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Report of Police that they were the result of military operations, which will produce the same 
Committee, effects wlien ably conducted^ whatever may be the official designation of the 
leader; and they beg leave to repeat their opinion, that the conduct of military 
operations forms no part of the duty of a ziliah Magistrate, as defined by the 
Regulations. ' . 

38. The union ‘of the civil and military powers in the person of tb^ Magis- 
srate has been observed to constitute the strength and the weakness of all feu¬ 
dal governments, .and it has been carefully guarded against in the formation of 
the British constitution, and of that which has been established for the govern- 
jnent of these territories. Such an union of powers in one person cannot, 
therefore, now be introduced, without violating the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, and instituting a new order of tilings, But it is unnecessary to pursue 
this subject further. 

39. The system which the Committee propose provides for the discharge of 
the duties of pqli.ee, as far as they relate to the prevention of crimes, and ap- 
prehension of offenders by the body of the people themselves, by the heads of 
villages assisted by the village accountants, and village servants in the first in¬ 
stance, to be superintended and’controled by the Zemindar and his servants. 

40. It is not intended to impose on the zemindars the necessity, of engaging 
actively in duties of police, but to invest them with the honorary distinction of 
a superior authority, similar to that possessed by the lord-lieutenants of eoun- 
ties in England, while the duties may be discharged, as in that country, by a 
Sheriff or Darogah. 

41. It is, in fact,proposed to introduce a system similar in its principles, and 
greatly so-in its details, to that established in England by Alfred; which it 
will be observed, on reference to the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, who 
has furnished the fullest information on the subject, accords very strongly with 
the institutions of this country, and might therefore be introduced without dif- 
ficplty. 

42. A suggestion has*occurred, that the institutions of Alfred might be en¬ 
forced here without variation, and that the people might be classed in cen¬ 
tenaries, apd subdivided into decenaries, as was done in England; but the 
Committee apprehend, that the introduction of the measure might be attended 
with difficulties, which would more than counterbalance the good effects to be 
expected from it. The numbering of the people is opposed by strong preju¬ 
dices, and the Committee are not aware that a stronger responsibility could be 
established on it, or a greater security for the good conduct of individuals, than 
if the present division of the country and population in villages were followed. 
That system is, in the opinion of the Committee, most eligible, which is the 
least calculated to excite suspicion and alarm. 

43. The present division of the country into villages and dependent hamlets is 
well known, and the influence of the head inhabitants of those villages is es- 
.tablished on the broad basis of immemorial usage and prescriptive right. The 
object of the Committee is to render their influence useful to the state, by con¬ 
firming it with the sanction of public authority, and by uniting with it a re¬ 
sponsibility which shall ensure its exercise for beneficial purposes. 

44. The impossibility of any society existing without a head, has naturally 
given to the most powerful or most wealthy inhabitant of every village an au¬ 
thority which is generally obeyed by the rest. This authority has undoubted¬ 
ly, in many instances, been abused; but the abuses,’ if traced, will be'probably 
found to originate with the ruling authority : and as the object of the power 
which circumstances lodged in the hands of these people was public utility, the- 
inference appears reasonable, that it may, by proper regulations, be reformed,, 
so as to answer the purposes of its original institution. To divert the control- 
ing power of small societies from the persons in whom it was primarily and na¬ 
turally vested, and to place it in hands uninterested in the'wellare of the so- 
'ciety, and without any influence in it, appears little calculated to conciliate the 
affections of the powerful or of the weak, since the influence possessed by tlie 
former would naturally be exerted over the latter, who.*hear not the dictates, 
of reaso,n to alienate and detach their minds from the new authorities, 
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45. The operation of such a ineasure has been powerfully exernplified in 
the iiistory of the province of Malabar, where the introduction of a foreign 
influence, combined with other causes, produced discontent and rebellion, wliile 
the adoption of opposite measures, and the employment of those persons with 
whom the influence of the country naturally rested, in the administration of* 
the internal government, has been followed by a return of tranquillity and in¬ 
dustry. 

46. Upon these grounds, the Committee prefer following the present division 
of the country to the adoption of any other, which might induce an infringe¬ 
ment of ancient usages, and an invasion of the acquired privileges of the head 
inhabitants of the villages, whom it is proposed to render responsible for the 
other inhabitants of their respective villages, to subject them to fine by the Ma- 
tristrate, for neglect of duty, and to declare them liable to prosecution in the 
ziilah courts for any abusive exercise of authority. 

47. Their duty should be defined in a commission under th&‘sealand signa- 
ture of the Magi'strate, and in a corresponding penal engagement. It may be 
comprehended under the following general heads, viz., to cause the village 
Accountant to register all descriptions of persons whom it may be deemed ex¬ 
pedient to register, and transmit the register to the police Darogah of the di¬ 
vision ; to communicate to the Darc^ah the earliest information of any ban- 
dittis who may be collecting in his vicinity ; to report the mrival of any sus¬ 
picious character with every circumstance relating to. him, or if it appear neces¬ 
sary, to forward such person or persons to the Darogah for the purpose of being 
sent to the Magistrate. This power should, however, be used with great cau¬ 
tion} butit should be their especiahduty to afford the most prompt and effec¬ 
tual assistance in the execution of a warrant from the Magistrate, without re¬ 
ference to any other authority whatever, and for this purpose they should be 
empowered to call upon all persons to contribute their aid, and whoever refused 
should be liable to he punished by fine. The head inhabitants should also he 
liable, for defaults in the discharge of this duty, to fine or imprisonment, as 
the case might be.. 
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48* The privileges enjoyed by the head inhabitants may be considered a 
^iifiicient remuneratioa for the services here enumerated, which constitute the 
duties intherto required of them, with scarcely any augmentation* 

49 . The head inhabitants may also required in. the territories 

nanv as they are in all other provinces of India, to procure the le- 

quired by i/dividual European travellers at a fixed price, to be determine 
the manner hereafter described. 

50. Although the experience of the Committee minute of this 

caution the very favourable account territories of Mysore, and to 

mode of supplying the wants distribution of the price paid by the 

believe that ab^g consumed by him, and that instead of going to the propne- 
fc'of the aS? notLfrequently constitute a source of emoium^ 

to thehiad S^^ to others'whose interest or secrecy must be con- 

riliit^d thev are of opinion that it is an object of some importance to the Eu- 
roSa^chai-acter to rescue the traveller from the degraded situation in which he 

represented by the minute to be sometimes placed. 

payino- for the articles which he may receive at the price ^ tht Lheks 

KLn him Redress of abuses practised with the money paid foi the articles 

mav beZVided, to ^ the zillal. Magistral to rtake a aufflmary 
"nZto i"°o cases of th.s nature, and to carry the.r judgments into immedtate 
execution without appeal. 

52. Under 
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52. Under the head inhabitants, the Curmim, Talliar and other village 
servants’should be employed, as they ai e at present in the police duties. 

53. It may perhaps be advisable to attach a Peon, or some public officer, to 
the head inhabitants, in some of the principal villages on the liigh road, who 
'being paid from the public treasury, will serve both as a support to their autho¬ 
rity, and as a check upon them in the eJtecution of it. 

51). The superior charge of the police of a zemindarry should be vested no¬ 
minally in the Zemindar j but the duty should be executed by a deputy, or Da- 
rogah, appointed by the Magistrate, at the recommendation of the Zemindar, 
who should be paid from the treasury, and whose duty should be described in 
a commission, under the seal and signature of the zillah Judge, and in a corres¬ 
ponding penal engagement subscrilted by the Darogah. Perhaps an ad\ an-' 
tage might be obtained in preserving a more frequent intercourse between the 
Magistrate and the people of influence in the zemindarry, if a degree of dis¬ 
tinction were attached to this office, and if it were vacated every year. 

55. In like manner, such Zemindars as might chuse to exercise the autho¬ 
rity of a police officer should take out a commission from the Judge and Magis¬ 
trate, and execute a corresponding penal engagement, without which they should 
not be suffered to act. 

56. The obligation of a penal engagement is preferred by the Committee to 
an oath, because the latter is repugnant to the feelings of the tiindoos, and 
would not be taken without the utmost reluctance. 

57 . Neither the Zemindar nor the Darogah should possess the power of ap* 
pointing or dismissing any of the subordiriate officers of police, who should be 
«elected, as before stated, from the most respectable of the inhabitants of the 
zemindarry for their respective villages ; but all the servants employed for the 
time being by the Zemindars in the collection of the revenue, should be re- 
<juired to assist the officers of police in the discharge of their duties, particularly 
in the execution of a warrant, and should be liable to be punished, by fine or 
imprisonment, for refusing their assistance when called upon. 

58. The foregoing recommendations contain little that differs from the known 
duties of the police as established by the usages of India ; but to make the 
system pg^cient, the Committee would propose to impose on the di.s- 
tncts and villages a respone,‘hi)ity, similar to fhac which was imposed by Alfred 
on the counties, hundreds, and decenaries in England, of making good the 
losses occasioned to individuals by robberies, and by the time lost in attendance 
upon the court of circuit, during the prosecution of the offender j or if the of- 

escape, a fine should be levied from the zemindarry, proportioned 
the first instanc^ ij| which the losses of the sufferer should, in 

as a fund for defraying police remainder might be reserved 

. -*‘a^wards for secret information, 

59 . This proposal has two objects : the first of wfiicn is 

tunate persons who may be robbed, to appear and prosecute oflfe’ntflil 
the court of circuit, from which they appear to be deterred at present by the 
fear of the revenge which may be inflicted on them by the culprit if he should 
escape, or by his associates ; and by the expense and loss of time attending a 
prosecution, which instead of producing benefit to them adds to their misfor¬ 
tunes : a consequence which the Committee regard as a radical defect in the 
judicial code, deserving of serious consideration. 

60. It is not denied, that it is a duty incumbent on every member of society 
to assist in the suppression and punishment of criihes ; but will the experience 
of mankind justify the expectation, that a man who has already suffered loss by 
robbery will add to^ the extent of his losses by a prosecution, which if it should 
end in the conviction of the ofl^ender, can only exhibit an example to deter 
others from invading liis neighbour’s property, without producing one positive 
good to himself ? Self-interest will advise him to be content with his first loss * 
and humanity, if he possess it, will forbid him to be the cause of another losing 
his life.^ Some inducement ought to be held out to counterbalance these feeling 
and to iurther the ends of justice. 

6i. A second 
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r 61, A second object of the proposition is to render it the interest of the com¬ 
munity at large to apprehend offenders and prevent the commission of crimes, 
and to overcome, if possible, that indifference to the perpetration of the 
greatest enormities, which too generally prevails among those who escape in¬ 
jury, and who are ready to aid the plunderers and share the booty. 

6S. For these reasons, where a murder may be committed and the offenders 
not brougiit to justice, a fine ought to be levied upon the zemindarry. 

6 ai. The fines should be levied by the zillah courts under the orders of the 
courts of circuit, in the manner prescribed by the Regulations. 


woman. 
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64. I'he foregoing paragraphs contain the principles of the police which the 
Committee deem best adapted to the local circumstances and nature of the in¬ 
habitants of the Northern Circars. It is described more minutely in the ac¬ 
companying draft of a Regulation, which the Committee believe to be applica¬ 
ble to all the zillahs where there are Zemindars ; and where there are none, it 
would appear to be only necessary to expunge that part which relates to the 
Zemindars, and the remainder may be enforced, for it is, in fact, grounded on 
the existing police of the country. 

65. Assuming that Regulation XXXV of 1802 contained the principles of 
the system which it was considered desirable to extend to all the provinces under 
this Government, the Committee deemed it right to call upon the Magistrate 
in the zillah of Chingleput for an account of the success of the institution, and 
to desire that In' would suggest such amendments as he might consider necessary. 
The ah erations suggested by Mr. Stratton are contained in his letters, which ac- 
coinpany this address; but it will not serve anj^ useful purpose to take up the 
time of your Lordship in (Council with a discussion of them, as they do not af¬ 
fect the principles of the .system. The mode of appointing the police officers, 
from the Darogah to the iow’cst description of servants employed under him, 
and the security which has been provided against their arbitrary removal at the 
pleasure of the Magistrate, have appeared to him defects, while the Committee 
apprehended that they originated in the expediency of rendering their offices 
respectable and permanent. The number of jurisdictions and pay of the Da- 
rogahs are also pointed out, and the Committee think justly, as objects of re¬ 
form whicli ought doubtless to be kept in view j but immediate reform is op¬ 
posed by the claim of the individuals who fill the ofiices, who, in fact, are paid 

large salaries, as a corapenvsation for the immunities which they formerly 
receiveu, «»w4. which were resumed on the introduction of a police establish¬ 
ment. 


66. The revenue service^p^eformed by the Taliars of the villages are also 
objected to; but as they have alveus constituted a part of the duty of this 
description of village servants, tl>e Committee are of opinion that the proposi¬ 
tion of Mr. Stratton for absolving tliem from this particular duty could not be 
adopted, without causing a most unpopular alteration in the municipal eco¬ 
nomy of the country, as it has beea o«tablished for ages. 

67. The objection advanced by Mr. Stratton against the hereditary succes¬ 
sion of the Taliars to the office is also unfortunately in opposition to the custom 
of the country; but the Committee are of opinion that it may be completely 
obviated by a declaratory clause, which they have accordingly introduced into 
the accompanying draft, that the right of the heirs of a Taliar to succession 
to his office, on his death or removal, is not intended to be established in a 


68. With this alteration, which is proposed to be applied also in the zillah 
of Chingleput, the provisions of Regulation XXXV of 1802 appear applicable 
to all the provinces under this Government, and the draft submitted by the 
Committee will accordingly be found conformable to it in every respect in 
which the natives are concerned; but the Committee have ventured to pro¬ 
pose a change in the European agency, which requires particular expla¬ 
nation. 


60. That part of the judicial system which relates to the detection and pu¬ 
nishment of crimes has appeared to the Committee to be defective in tw o mate¬ 
rial points. 

[8 H] 


70. The 
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70 . The first is the superintendence of the police, which being committed 

to the ziUah Judges, whose avocations are sufficiently urgent to occupy the 
attention of any individual, is not active, even where there is a particular esta¬ 
blishment retained for the purpose. Hence arises the opportunity for negli¬ 
gence in the discharge of this duty, and the cause for the dissatisfaction ex¬ 
pressed by the late Judge and Magistrate of the zillah of Chinglepqt, and pis 
consequent desire to have the police Darogahs more immediately at his own 
disposal. ' 

71. The second is the mode of administering criminal justice, which under 
the system of half-yearly gaol deliveries is so tardy, that petty offenders, who-' 
are only sentenced to imprisonment of two or three months, as the punish¬ 
ment of their crimes, may be four or five months in confinement before they 
are put upon their trial j and the period of punishment prescribed by law ig^ 
thus postponed to so late a date after the commission of the crime, that the 
advantage of the example is lost, while tl»e real punisliment siifiered by the de¬ 
linquent may perhaps be in a triple proportion to his demerits. 

72 . As a remedy to the first of these defects, the Committee propose that 
the immediate superintendence of the police establishments should he chirusted 
to Collectors, without diminishing the pow'ers'at present vested in the zillah 
Judges. This proposition, which differs from the Regulations established in 
Bengal, in no other respect, than that of entrusting the immediate cotitrol of 
the police establishments to a different person, the Committee deemed it right 
to communicate to the local Magistrates, and to require their opinions on the 
subject. 

73 . The answers of the Judges and Magistrates of Masulipatam and Viza- 
gapatam are favourable to the adoption of the measure. The Judge and Ma¬ 
gistrate of Ganjam considers it a matter of indifference, as he has the command 
of sufficient time to enable him to discharge the duties of both departments ; 
the Judge and Magistrate of Rajahmundry thinks the relief it would afford lo 
the Judge is its only recommendation ; and the late Judge an i Magistrate of 
Guntoor is apprehensive of the consequences of entrusticg power to a Collec¬ 
tor. This part of the subject had been well weighed by tiie Committee betbre 
they ventured to suggest tlie measure. They fully admit the impropriety of 
vesting a Collector with judicial powers; but the reasons which have beew 
urged on that subject do not appear to the Committee to manifest the inexp#'' 
diency of employing his services in preserving the peace oi the 

must be a very great perversion of intellect, which could dlsr<^* t the means pro¬ 
vided for the correction of breaches of the peace, fb apply them to de¬ 

faulters of revenue, for the realization of which particular provisions are esta¬ 
blished, and could not be deviated from without a dereliction of public buty. 
Indeed, if an apprehension of this nature w'ere admitted to constitute a Vahtl 
objection to the investiture of a Collector with the authority of a ' it 

would apply with equal, if not greater force, against the union of y hii and ci i- 
ininal jurisdiction in the same person. ..-Th& hctid whicu nught be hablc to such 
perversTon, wDufft aonbtless ne regarded as incapable of disGbarg;rig the duties 
either of a Judge or of a Collector. In any other point of view, the Coramitiee 
do not apprehend that any inconv’enience would result from the arrangeinent. 

74 . The leisure of the Collector, and his means of procuring information 
throuo'h the medium of his servants employed in the collection of the revenues 
and in his circuits round the districts, the opportunities which those circuits 
w'ould give him of correcting errors or abuses in the police, are all in favour of 
the measure of placing that department under his superintendence. Added to* 
these reasons, the employment ot a numerous and respectable Euiopean ageuty 
in the internal administration of the country, appears to the Coinmittcv au 
object of moment, as it must tend to diffuse the influence of Government moie 
extensively, and to introduce the lower ranks of society to an earhei acquaint¬ 
ance with the principles of the constitution bestowed upon them, and with the 
protection which it is calculated to afford to them against the oppressions of the' 
more opulent. 

75 . For the reasons above stated, the Committee concur in the recommen-. 
dation of the Judges and MagiS’trates of Masulipatara and Vizagapatam, that 

commissions 
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mmissions of the peace should also be granted to the commercial residents, 
whose duties, as they relate to the investment, being now defined by a Regula¬ 
tion, no apprehension is to be entertained that they will abuse the power which 
may be entrusted to'them for the purpose of apprehending and committing 
ofifenders. It will not be necessary that either they or the Collectors should 
possess the power of inflicting corporal punishment, of levying fines, or of 
committing to tempoi'ary imprisonment: they should only be authorized to 
commit oflenders for trial before the appointed courts; and as their conduct 
vi'ill, in every instance, be by this means brought under the cognizance of a se¬ 
parate tribunal, there can be little danger of a perversion of their authority to 
improper purposes. 

76 . If commissions of the peace are granted to Collectors and Commercial' 
Residents, a remedy may be applied to the second defect which the Com¬ 
mittee have noticed, and the labour of the courts of circuit maf be greatly 
abridged, by empowering the Judge, Collector, and Commercial Resident, to 
hold-once every quarter a sessions for the trial of ofl'ences, which it might be 
improper for the Magistrate to decide upon singly, but which might not be 
sufficiently important to require their postponement until the arrival‘of the. 
court of circuit. 

77 . The senior servant might preside on the bench at the quarter sessions, 
which should be attended by the Mufty of the ziliah court. Its proceedings 
should be conducted conformably to the general Regulations, and its sentences 
might extend to one year’s imprisonment. 

78 . The calendar and proceedings of the quarter sessions should be submit¬ 
ted to the revision of the Judge on circuit, who should transmit the calendar, 
with any remarks which he might consider necessary, together with the usual 
returns of the court of circuit, to the court of Foujdary Adawlut. 

79 . The business of the courts of circuit would be by these measures consider¬ 
ably abridged, and the perpetration of crimes would be, in a great degree, 
checked by the presence of Magistrates in different parts of the ziliah. 

80. It will not be necessary to empower Collectors, and Commercial Resi^ 
dents to call in the aid of the military. If the process which they may issue 
be disregarded or disobeyed, they should make an official report of the cir¬ 
cumstances to the ziliah Judge, accompanied by the documents on which they 
acted, and by the original or authenticated copies of the process which they 
issued ; and if the Judge and Magistrate should deetn it proper, he might sup¬ 
port the acts of the Collector or Commercial Resident, by process under his 
official seal and signature. It should only be in support of the process of the 
Judge and Magistrate that the military should be called upon. 

81. The foregoing paragraphs contain the principles of the system of police 
and of criminal judicature, which the Committee have considered to be bes£ 
adapted for securing the tranquillity and protecting the persons and property 
of the inhabitants of the Northern Circars. 

82. It will be observed, that while they have avoided a system of espionage, 
which could not be maintained without incurring an enormous expence, and is 
not less characteristic of a government unpossessed of the affections of its sub¬ 
jects, than it is calculated to excite and disseminate distrust and disaffection, 
they have endeavoured, in the plan which they have proposed, to divest the 
Zemindars of any real power which could be misused, but to leave to them 
their natural rank in the society of India. They liave also had in view to 
weaken the influence of the Zemindars over the minds of their tenantry, by 
attaching to the latter a distinct responsibility, and drawing them into im¬ 
mediate communication with the Magistrate, in a point which they have been 
accustomed to regard as the peculiar province of the Zemindar. 

83. The plan which the Committee have proposed professes, in fact, to 
unite all descriptions of people in preserving the peace, and to avail Govern¬ 
ment of their services, instead of establishing a distinct set of men, whose em¬ 
ployment would be promotive of jealousy and distrust, and subject the Govern-, 
uient to very great expense, and the people to much vexation. 
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84-. But the Committee do not profess to rely upon this system for defence, 
against the incjirsions of plundering banditti from the territories of the Nizam, 
which have afflicted the zillah of Masuiipatam in particular. They do not con¬ 
sider the accomplishment of this object to be within the means of any system 
of civil police, but are of opinion, that the measures necessary for this purpose 
should be concerted with the Government of Hydrabad. These hostile in¬ 
cursions from the territories of a state in alliance with the Company, should be 
opposed and suppressed by the most summary measures, to which his Highness 
the Nizam would, it is to be hoped, offer no objection. Those measures should 
be carried into execution by the commanding officer of the district, and the 
exemplary punishment of those who might fall into the hands of the military, 
would perhaps deter others from following the same predatory course. 


§L 


85. It should be the duty of the Zemindars and of their officers, and of all 
descriptions’of people, to give the earliest intelligence of the approach of thesd 
parties to the Judge, Collector, or Commercial Resident, and the neglect of 
their duty should be punished by fine. 


86. The system of police which has been above proposed for the Northern 
Circars the Committee consider equally applicable to the western zemindarries, 
and to the larger zemindarries under the zillahs of Ramnad and Madura. 
Where the estates are of smaller dimensions, and where the lands are retained 
under the personal management of Collectors, tlie head inhabitants of villages 
may still be charged with the responsibility proposed to be attached to them in 
the Northern Circars, and the duties prescribed to the Zemindars and their 
officers may be discharged by the servants of the Collector. The municipal 
institutions of the villages may, in either case, be preserved. 


87 . The great importance of the subject on which the Committee have the 
honour to address your Lordship in Council, has led to a reconsideration of it 
after the foregoing sheets were written, in order that every practicable means 
might be suggested, of removing the difficulties which might be considered to 
oppose the establishment of an active and efficient police. 


88. Recent importunate events have marked in the strongest manner the 
necessity of infusing into the system which may be adopted, activity and vi¬ 
gour, qualities which can only be excited and maintained by the example, as 
well as by the authority of the Superintendent; and it is almost needless to 
rpnark, that such an example cannot be expected from the Judge, whose whole 
time ought to be dedicated to the business of the civil court. 


89. Those events have impressed more deeply on the minds of the Com¬ 
mittee the expediency of placing the superintendence of the police, where it 
has hitherto vested, in the hands of the Collector, both as a measure of policy 
and of economy j and they feel particularly solicitous that authority for the 
adoption of this measure should be obtained from the Supreme Government. 
With this view, the measures which the Committee have ventured to recom¬ 
mend for the improvement of the police, and for facilitating and expediting 
the operations of the judicial system in the trial and punishment of criminal 
offences, are submitted in two separate Regulations, in order tliat if the second 
should be considered to be an innovation which tiie Supreme Government may 
deem to be either premature or inexpedient, their approbation of the first, 
which regards the police only, need not be withheld. 


90 . The measures proposed by the Committee, if adopted wholly or partially, 
will occasion so great an alteration of the revenue and judicial establishments, 
as to preclude the possibility of accurately determining, at present, the amount 
at which they may be ultimately fixed. The revenue establishments are stated 
by the respective Collectors to be regulated upon the lowest scale; and as th^ 
responsibility of collecting the revenues rests entirely with them, the Com¬ 
mittee would not recommend a further reduction, which might diminish their 
means below a state of efficiency. It is probable, indeed, that the placing the 
police under their superintendence may render necessary a small addition to 
their office establishments ; but if the police corps are abolished, a considerable 
expense will ultimately be saved. This reduction should, however, be gra¬ 
dually carried into effect, lest a necessity for the irameduUe re-employment of 

these 
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■iese corps should be produced by the act of their sudden reduction. The 
Coraitiittee are tlierefore not prepared to furnish a general scale, .by which the 
future expenses of the flevenue and Judicial departments can be regulated, as 
this infbrraation can only be obtained w hen a final deterniiuation shall have 
passed on the measures which tliey have suggested. The partial reduction 
which has been obtained in the Northern Circars is almost too trifling to be 
brought to the notice of Government. It will be seen, by a reference to the 
papers noted in the margin,* to amount to Star Pagodas 36 41 per month, at 
34< 64 per annum. , 

91- The improvements to the public roads, or rather their entire new forma¬ 
tion, and the other works of public convenience which have been recommended 
by the Judges of the several zillahs, are so numerous and extensive, that the 
consideration of them must be postponed to a future opportunity, which may 
admit of a diversion of a part of the public resource^ from their present appro¬ 
priation. They may, perhaps, advantageously for the public, form subjects for 
the consideration of the quarterly meetings, when those works which may be 
most necessary may be selected, and submitted for the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment, and executed on the lowest scale of expense, under the superintendence 
of the Collectors. 

92. It will be observed, that the foregoing sheets of this report do not contain 

any thing on the subject of supplying large detachments of troops with provi¬ 
sions. The Committee deferred the consideration of this subject, in the hope 
of receiving from an officer of ability and experience a plan for procuring sup¬ 
plies in the manner best adapted to facilitate military movements ; but the 
want of leisure has disappointed their expectations, and their sentiments on the 
subject wiif be delivered under the want of that information wliicb resul ts from 
military experience. ' 

99. Little difficulty is felt in procuring articles of consumption of any 
description, where the demand is regular and the means of supply open to 
competition. The difficulties which have been experienced in supplying troops 
on a march, have arisen chiefly, perhaps, from their sudden movement, and 
from the omission to furnish information of their march, in sufficient time to 
enable the local officers of the district through which their route lay to collect 
the necessary supplies before the arrival of the detachment in their respective 
districts., , 

93. The inconveniences arising from these causes will he obviated by the 
transmission to the several Colleciorsln the route of any detachment which may 
be ordered to march, of information of the strength of the detachment, of the 
time when it may be expected to arrive at the first station in their district, and 
of the nature and quantity of supplies which maybe required for the troops. 
This information may be transmitted from the office of the Quarter-Master. 
General or Assistant Quarter-Master General of the divisions of the array to 
the several Collectors, at the time of dispatching the orders for the march of 
the detachment. 

94. If this plan, \yhich the Committee have understood was intended to be 
submitted to your Lordship in Council, be adopted,f it would appear only 
further necessary to authorize the Collectors to purchase the supplies which 
may be required, and to direct them to transfer them at each station to the 
officer commanding the detachment, or to . the officer who may be specially 
appointed to receive them, whose receipt, countersigned by the officer com¬ 
manding, may be a sufficient voucher for tlie Collector to insert the disburse¬ 
ment on account of the supplies purchased in his accounts. 

95. The issues to the troops and camp-followers will form a proper subject 
of military regulation, which it does not fall within the province of the Com¬ 
mittee to suggest. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your most obedient, humble servants, 

M. DICK. 

J. HODGSON, 

T. B. HURDIS, 

Fort St. George, 94 December, 1806. E. C. GREEN WAY. 

* Letter to the Collectors of Ganjam, Rajalinmndry, and Masulipatam. Letters from the Col¬ 
lector of Ganjam, Vizagapataih, Kajahmundry, and Masulipatam, 
t The plan has recently been adopted, 
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REPOJlT of COLONEL MUNRO, Principal Collector in the CededJDistricts, 

Dated the lOtk April 1806. 


T6 the Secretary of the Committee of Police. 

Sir : 

Colonel Munro’s i. In my letter of the October 1805, 1 stated the causes which would 
Report, prevent my answering your letter of the 14/th March last till about the present 
10 April 1806. time. I have since used every endeavour, but without the smallest success, to 
' discover whether there was anciently any general police systern in India; and 
if such a system ever did exist, to ascertain the rules by W’hich it was directed. 
As Bijinuggur or Annagoondy was the last great Hindoo state which fell un¬ 
der the dominion of the Mahomedan invaders, I thought that the present 
Rajah and his old servants were the persons the most likely to be possessed of 
the information which I wanted. On talking with him, however, I found that 
neither he nor they could throw any light on the subject; that the last remain¬ 
ing records of his ancestors had been consumed in the flames when Tippoo set 
fire to Annagoondy, in I 787 ; and that all that he recollected of them was, 
that one manuscript contained a list of the former provinces and revenues of 
his family. I sent people to Bijinuggur to copy all the inscriptions upon the old 
buildings and stones in the neighbourhood, thinking that some of them might 
be grants to police officers, and might explain their duties. I proceeded ray- 
self to Bijinuggur, and learned, on my arrival there, that not one of those in¬ 
scriptions had any relation to the police. I called on the different Kawiligars 
for all their ancient sunnuds, in the hope that in those, sunniids might be found 
some elucidation of the nature of the offices for which they wye granted. _ Only 
two among the whole w,ere of so ancient a date as the time of the Bijinug- 
,gur Rayels; and though they detail at length all the allowances grmited inland, 
* money,* &c., they say nothing of the duties which are to be pertbrmcd. ^ The 
sunnuds of the Mogul Government usually explained very fully the duties of 
the office which they conferred ; but from what I have seen, of the sunnuds of 
Hindoo princes, lam persuaded that if a complete collection could be made 
of all that ever were issued to police officers, they would merely shew what had 
been the allowances of such officers, and the revenue of the districts under 
their jurisdiction, but would give no insight into whut had been their particu¬ 
lar functions or their relative dependence on each other- 

2. Finding that nUthing satisfactory was to be obtained from sunnuds, I 
thought that there might possibly be some ancient writings in the Sanscrit, or 
other native languages, on the subject of police, but it a}>peared, after repeated 
inquiries among the most intelligent of the inhabitants, that none of them had 
ever seen or heard of such writings. All, therefore, that can now be known in 
this part of India, respecting the police of former times, rests upon the authy 
rity only of a few sunnuds and vague tradition. It is yid that, under the Bi¬ 
jinuggur Rayels, the police was conducted by head Kawiligars, petty Kavvili- 
gars, and Talliars. Tlie head and petty Kawiligars were appointed by Govern¬ 
ment; their offices were usually hereditary, but they were liable to dismissal 
for misbehaviour. The employment of the Talliar was the same then as it is 
now and has always been, and he was under the authority of the Kawiligar 
only in matters of police, am} only at the time when search was making after 
, an offender. The number of villages or districts assigned to tbe ciiarges of the 
several Kawiligars was not determined by any fixed rule. The jurisdiction ol 
some petty Kawiligars was limited to two or three villages, that of otherseX- 
.tended to twenty or thirty, and that of a head Kawiligar often comprehended 
as many districts, yielding a revenue of some lacs of pagodas. About the mid* 
die of the sixteenth century, when Bijinuggur was taken by the Mahomedans, 
there were twenty head Kawiligars in the Ceded Districts, whose i-espective 
local jurisdictions are shewb in the Statement, No. 1, as accurately as they can 
now be ascertained. Though the petty Kawiligars were under the authority 
of the head one, they could not be removed by him ; but if any of his villages 
were without petty Kawiligars, he could, in such cases, appoint them. Ihe 
head Kawiligar kept guards of his own Peons in all great towns, and in all 
passes infested by banditti. He was exclusively answerable for all robberies 
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safety of the persons, and property of the inhabitants and travellers in all other 
places. He was, with them, answerable for grain in the fields and in pits, for 
cattle, and in fine for property of every kind, wherever kept. He was also 
answerable for the conduct of the petty Kawiligars, and was bound to report 
when he knew of their being concerned with thieves : for the purpose, there¬ 
fore, of watching over them, and also of collecting his dues, he usually kept 
one or two Peons in each village; and when his districts were too extensive 
for his own immediate superintendence, he appointed Goraastahs, paid by him¬ 
self, to the charge of certain portions of them. It was likewise his duty to ob¬ 
serve the conduct of Zemindars, to give notice when he perceived that there 
was any design of exciting disturbances, and to join with his Peons the troops 
of the Sirkar in suppressing them. ^ 


The duties of the petty differed from those of the head Kawiligars only in 
being confined to a smaller range. The petty Kawiligar or his Peons attended 
at all fairs and weekly bazars to prevent thefts. He watched travellers during 
the night, whether they halted at the choultry in the middle of the village, or 
at that which is generally on the outside near the gate. When merchants hav¬ 
ing a number of bullocks halted for the convenience of pasture in the fields at 
a distance from the village, he repaired to the spot, and watched them as long 
as they staid, and when they departed he accompanied them to his boundary. 
In cases of murder it was his duty to produce the murderer; and in cases of 
theft, to produce both the thief and the property stolen. 


3. When a robbery happened in any village, complaint was usually first made 
to the Potailand Curnam, who directed the Kawiligar to endeavour to discover 
the offender. As long as the search continued in the village where the robbery 
took place, the Kawiligar was accompanied by the Talliar ; for it was chiefly 
on his assistance, and on his knowledge of the characters of all the inhabi¬ 
tants, that he depended for success. The Talliar began his operations by look- 
ing for the print of the robber’s foot, and on finding it he measured it, and fol¬ 
lowed it in whatever direction it went: if to a house in the village, he seized 
the person whose foot corresponded with it; if to the fields, he traced it till it 
reached the boundary of the neighbouring village, where he stopped until he 
was joined by the Talliar of that village, to whom he shewed the footstep and 
that it had passed the boundary. The Kawiligar on being satisfied that the 
fact was so, dismissed the first Talliar, and continued his search with the se¬ 
cond. If the robber was not found, he proceeded in the same manner, accom¬ 
panied by. the Talliars of the villages through which he passed, until he reached 
the limits of his own jurisdiction, where he waited until the arrival of the ad¬ 
joining Kawiligar. When he had satisfied him that the robber had passed from 
his own boundary into his, he returned home, and the new Kawiligar conti¬ 
nued the search. The Kawiligar within whose limits the robber was lust traced 
w'as answerable for his apprehension, and for the making good the property 
stolen j but half, and freipiently a greater proportion of the loss was borne by 
the head Kawiligar. The proportion of the expense to be defrayed on such 
occasions by the head and .petty Kawiligar was regulated by their respective 
.shares of enams, fees, and other sources of income. If they evaded indemni¬ 
fying the sufferer for his loss, the Aumildar paid it to him by a stoppage from 
their fees. It does not appear that there was any period limited for the restora¬ 
tion of the property or its value, so that the owner might often have lost more 
time in waiting for its recovery than it was worth. If a petty Kawiligar made 
a practice of restoring the value of property stolen without discovering the 
thief; he was removed on the complaint of the head Kawiligar, and another 
appointed in his room. If murders frequently occurred without the discovery 
of the offenders, both the head and petty Kawiligar were dismissed. 


4f. The duties of the Talliar were of the same nature as those of the petty 
Kawiligar, but were limited to his own village. Though he was not bound to 
makegood any part of the articles stolen, he was considered as the watchman of 
the village, and was so far responsible for the safety of all persons and pro¬ 
perty in it, that if theft or murder was committed without his being able to 
discover the offenders in his own, or to trace them to another village, he was 
liable to be punished by fine, imprisonment, or removal from office. The mode 
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of following the footstep seems to have been always the most common way of 
discovering offenders ; but it is probable that it was formerly, as it is now, often 
resorted to as a deception, in cases wliere the Talliar was led to seize any par¬ 
ticular person, either from a knowledge of his bad character or of his having' 
actually committed the offence in question. 

5. The police of towns was conducted in the same manner as that of tillages, 
by the. Talhars and Kawiligars, within whose limits they were situated. If a 
town stood upon the ground of two or three adjacent villages, the Kawiligars 
and Talliars of those villages were answerable for such parts of it as lay within 
theii lespectiv'e boundaries, and the head Ivawiiigar, instead of having only'one 
Or two Peons, as in the villages, kept guards in the towns of ten,, twenty, or 
thirty' men, in proportion to their size, population, and other circumstances. 
The security of the roads belonged to the Kawiligars and Talliars of the vil¬ 
lages through which they passed, with the exception of a few jungles and ghauts, 
which were exclusively under the protection of the head Kawiligar, whose 
guards were stationed in them for that purpose : the police, therefore, of the 
vdlages, towns, and roads, was under the chai'ge of Talliars, of petty and head 
Kawiligars, who. again were all under the control of the Soubahdar or other 
officer entrusted with the management of the country. 

6. The funds as.signed for the support of the police establishment, as fiir as 
they can now be known, appear to have been very ample. The Talliar had 
the same enarn lands and the same fees, in money and in kind, as he now 
enjoys. The petty Kawiligars* allowances arose from the following heads 

1 St. A village rent-free, or at a low quit rent. 

2d. A certain portion of enam land in every village within his jurisdiction. 

Sd. Marah, or an allowance in grain upon each plough, or upon the quantity 
of seed sown. ^ j 

4th. Wurtanah, or an allowance in money paid by husbandmen on ploughs, 
and by tradesmen on houses^ shops, or looms. 

5th. Moolvis, a small duty on goods passing through the cpuntry. 

6th. Fusgui, a small duty levied at fairs and weekly markets, on shroffs in 
money, and on other dealers in kind. 

The enam village was granted to the petty Kawiligar only in particular cases. 
His marah and wurtanah are supposed to have been nearly on the same footing 
as they li^ave been in later times, and the rates at which they were collected to 
have varied in every village, from one fanam to twelve on each plough, house, 
shop, or loom. His moolvis, or duty on goods, was from one roowa to one 
pice per gonny: it was levied wherever the sirkar customs were levied, and 
was usually, to save the expense and trouble of a separate collection, rented to 
the custom farmer. • 

The allowances of the head Kawiligar consisted of 
1st. A certain number of enam or rent-free villages. 

2d. Portion of enam land in each village. 

These two heads of enam villages and lands usually amounted to ten percent, 
of the land,, and sometimes to more. 

3d. Marah. 



4th. Wurtanah. 
5th. Moolvis. 


In the same manner as to the petty Kawiligar. 


6tb. Fuesgui. 

7th. Ten per cent, on the gross collection of the sirkar revenue. 

7. The above is all that I have been able to gather regarding-the police esta¬ 
blishment under the Bijinuggur empire. The most intelligent of the inhabi¬ 
tants can give no account when Kawiligars were first instituted; whether the 
appointment of the petty preceded that of the great ones, or the contrary, or 

whether 
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whether that of both took place at the same time: but the prevailing opinion 
is, that the petty Kawiligars have existed from the remotest ages, and that the 
great ones first arose during the government of the Rijtnuggur Ravels. There 
appears, however, to be great reason to doubt that there ever existed any ex¬ 
tensive regular system of great and petty Kawiligars. It is more likely that the 
system was always local and temporary; that it was usually adopted only in 
times of internal disturbance, or of some particular exigency ; tliat it was suf¬ 
fered to fall into disuse when the necessity to which it had owed its creation 
was past, and that the village Talliars were the only general and permanent 
establishment of police officers. If the petty Kawiligars have ever been a ge¬ 
neral institution throughout a great part of India, they would probably have 
been classed among the village servants, like the Talliars, or have had their 
jurisdiction limited to a definite number of villages, or to a district or some sub¬ 
division of it: but they were neither village, district, or provincial servants, nor 
was the number of villages under their charge fixed by any rule. If they had 
been an ancient and a general institution, they would, like the village servants, 
have had many old suniiuds in their possession, and there would have been 
enams in every part of the country, either still in their hands or known to have 
once belonged to them : but they have very few sunnuds, and none that I have 
heard of so old as the Bijinuggtir Rayels; and there are many considerable 
tracts of country in which they have not only no enams, but in which there is 
no tradition of their ever having had any. It may be collected from such sun¬ 
nuds as are still extant, that districts and whole provinces were often without a 
head Kawiligar ; that the office where it did not exist was occasionally created 
in favour of men who bad rendered great services to the state ; tliat it was 
sometimes abolished on their death or removal; that the offices of great and 
petty Kawiligar were frequently blended in the same person, and that therefore 
there could have been very little of that subordination or gradation of rank 
among the Kawiligars, which, had the system been general, would have been 
essential to its stability. 

8. Notwithstanding the flattering accounts which many of the natives are 
fond of giving of the excellence of the police under the Kawiligars of former 
ages, I am strongly inclined to believe, both from tradition and from such do¬ 
cuments as are .still to be found, that the Kawiligars are not an institution of 
very ancient date; that they never were, at any one time, generally established 
throughout the dominions of any great Indian Sovereign ; that they were fre¬ 
quently abolished, because they were found to be useless, expensive, and some¬ 
times dangerous j that there never were properly two distinct ranks of Kawili¬ 
gars} that the great and petty were originally the same; that what were called 
petty Kawiligars were not a separate institution, but were merely the descen¬ 
dants of the diffibrent branches of the family of the head Kawiligar, who, when 
lie was dismissed, or his ten per cent, on the revenue resumed, were suffered to 
continue to enjoy the enara lands, marah, and other small fees in their respective 
villages} and that the village Talliars were the only permanent police esta¬ 
blishment. 

9. From the two accompanying copies of Sunnuds No. 2 and 3, issued by the 
Bijinnggur government, in 15 and 15, it will appear that the appointment of Ka¬ 
wiligar was usually granted as a reward for distinguished services, that it was 
created for this purpose where it did not before exist, and that no distinction 
was made of head and petty Kawiligar with respect to office, though there was 
a very great one in regard to emolument. By tlie first of these sunnuds, Timrna 
Nair, a land or petty Kawiligar is, in consideration of his having saved the life 
of Alii Ram Raj, made manni or head Kawiligar of a number of districts, 
yielding a revenue of Pagodas 1,79,000: by the second, Yerram Nair, on ac- 
count of some services which he had performed, obtains kawili miras of several 
districts. From both it seems evident, that the appointments were newly made, 
for the express purpose of rewarding the merits of the persons to whom they 
were granted ; for had the offices been of old standing, and regularly kept up, 
either by inheritance or appointment, some notice would have been taken in the 
sunnuds of their having become vacant by the death or removal of the former 
Kawiligars, and instead of its being said that kawili offices had been conferred 
upon the new ones, it would liave been said that they had been appointed to 
succeed to the vacant kawilis of such and such districts. Timma Nair’s kawili 
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is granted to himself and to his children in perpetuity; yet, in Uventy-eight 
years after, a great part of his districts is given away W Yerrani Nair. These 
districts must have been undoubtedly resumed betbre Yerrain Nair received 
thpm. They could not have come to him by descent, for the families of both 


Poligars were totally unconnected with each other, and the clescerulants of both 
continue to hold to this day a small portion of their ancient enams. It is there¬ 
fore clear from the above sunnuds, and it might be confirmed by many others 
of a more recent date, that the office of Kawiligar never was extensively esta¬ 
blished, but was occasionally abolished in one place and created in another, to 
ans\ver temporary ends, and that it became permanent only when the weakness 
of the government enabled the Kawiligar to maintain himself by force of 
arms. 

10. If Other proofs were wanting, the high amount of the allowances to Ka- 
wihgars would alone be sufficient to evince that they could not have been ap¬ 
pointed merely for the purpose of acting as police officers. The evidence of 
sunnuds and other documents, supported by the general belief of the country, 
leaves no doubt that the head Kawiligar received a commission of ten percent, 
on the revenue, though in some cases only five per cent., besides enara villages 
and other allowances, producing an equal or even a greater sum. By the siin- 
nud No. 2, twenty-three enam villages, yielding an annual rent of Pagodas 
26',200, are granted to the Kawiligar, exclusive of Pagodas 18,900, his per 
centage on a revenue of Pagodas 2,25,000, making in all above twenty per 
cent, of the revenue of the districts under his jurisdiction ; and by the sunnud 
No. 3, a tenth of the money collections, and a tenth of the land, amounting 
together to twenty per cent., are conferred upon the diawiligar. It cannot be 
supposed that such enormous allowances could ever have been destined to be 
appropriated solely to police objects, more especially as the Talliars and other 
village servants must have' rendered the employment of ^awiligars, as police 
officers, in a great measure unnecessary. I think it probable, on the whole, 
that the Kawiligars were originally something like the Foiydars under the 
Mogul government: that they obtained, like them, jageers and assignments on 
the revenue, as a reward for services, or for the maintenance of troops ; and 
tliat, like them, they had the general siiperintendance of the police within their 
respective divisions, and kept guards in the principal towns and dangerous 
passes, for the protection of the inhabitants and travellers. 

11. When the Mahommedan kings of Golconclah and Bijapoor had driven 
the Bijinuggiir Rayels from the countries of which the Ceded Districts form a 
principal part, it appears that they at first, in some degree, adopted the kawili 
system, by continuing the old Kawiligars, and in some instances creating new 
ones, eitlier in favour of persons by whom they had been aided against the 
Hindoo government, or of chiefs whose reduction being difficult it was deemed 
expedient to purchase their submission by the grant of a valuable office. They 
soon, how'ever, reduced the rusoom, or commission on the collections held by 
the great Kawiligars, from ten to five per cent., and,at the same time resumed 
a great proportion of the enam villages and lands. As they were hostile to the 
whole kawili system, they lost no opportuuity of lessening both the per centage 
and the enams, of forcing the Kawiligar to commute his allowances for a fixed 
sum much below their amount, and of stopping the whole wherever it could be 
done with safety. By these means tlie kawili per centage in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, at the time of their conquest by Hyder Ally, had fallen from about Can- 
teray Pagodas 2,42,010 to Cauteray Pagodas 36,125, and the enams from 
about Canteray Pagodas 2,42,020 to Canteray Pagodas 97,158; and during 
his government the per centage was entirely done away, almost the whole oT 
the enam villages resumed, and the enara lands reduced to about Canteray Pa¬ 
godas 14,950, as exhibited in the Statement No. 4. . 

12. Tlie police under the Mahometlan Princes before Hyder Ally, was con¬ 
ducted nearly in the same manner as it had been during the Bijinuggur govern¬ 
ment; but it was more relaxed, and had a great mixture of military force. 
The villages and roads were under the protection of the Kawiligars and Tal- 
liars ; but the great towns, besides the usual police establishment, had always a 
considerable body of troops stationed in them to be employed in police duties. 
These troops were sometimes uiKler a Foujdar,, and sometimes under an Amil¬ 
dar,. 
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dar Inclependen*’ ^ of him ; but in both cases, the means adopted for the appre¬ 
hension or and the recovery of stolen property was the same. When 

inhhprv h o recourse was always had to the Kawiiigar, or if there was 

no Kawilii-r^*'’ Talliar. Though the Talliar was not bound to make good 

the value the articles stolen, if he did not apprehend the robber, he was 
II • imprisoned, and sometimes punished or fined, because it was generally 
I fOsed, when discovery was made, that he was guilty either of neglect or 
cjj^yhivance. The Kawiiigar, whose allowances were only a bare subsistence, 
treated in the same manner as the Talliar, but he who still retained a con- 
' siderable share of his ancient allowances was called upon to make good the 
ibss. This, however, was seldom done by the Kawiiigar, unless the complain¬ 
ant had powerful friends. The greater Kawiligars having, through the weakness 
of Government, become nearly independent, paid no attention to the requisi¬ 
tions which were made for losses sustained by robberies within the limits of 
their Kawili jurisdictions, except when they found that a body of troops was 
likely to be sent against them ; and, in that case, they seldom failed, by brib¬ 
ing some of the Sirkar officers, to get the expedition laid aside. They no 
longer regarded their per centage and enam lauds as allowances granted for 
the performance of police duties, but as what it really was, the price of their 
forbearance from plundering openly; and they were so far from wishing to re¬ 
strain the depredations of robbers, that bliey all, without exception, I believe, 
emploj’edand protected them. 

13. On the accession of Hyder Ally to the Mysore government, many not 
only of the head Kawiligars but of the lesser ones were expelled, and their 
enams resumed. The enams of the great Kawiligars were continued only 
where they had been so much subdivided among the different heirs as to have 
none of them more than a mere subsistence. These Kawiligars, as well as alt 
the petty ones, who were permitted to remain in the country, were employed 
exactly in the same manner as Talliars in their respective villages. During 
the vigorous administration of Hyder, the police of each district was directed 
by the Amildar, having under him Cutwals and their Peons in all the principal 
towns, and Kutpuddi and Candachar Peons, or militia and fencibies, both in 
those towns and in all the fortified village^'; but the real duty of the police was 
discharged almost exclusively by the Talliars. It was they vvho watched the pro- 
perty of travellers and of the inhabitants, traced and seized thieves and murderers, 
and gave information of suspicious persons. The Peons, on all such occasions, 
acted merely in aid of the Talliars, for they were intended rather for military than 
police ptirposes. The Talliars were not in any case expected to make compen¬ 
sation for goods stolen, but they were liable to corporal punishment, to fine or 
imprisonment, where there was any proof, and even when there was no more than 
a suspicion of negligence or connivance. The roads at this time were perfectly 
safe, robberies were uncommon, and the police, on the whole, was probably as 
well conducted as ever it had been in any province of India. Its efficiency was 
principally to be attributed to the reduction of the Kawiligars and to the per¬ 
sonal character of Hyder, who compelled every officer under him to do his 
duty. Another great cause of it was the vast establishment of militia which he 
kept up, which by giving a livelihood to numbers of the poorer inhabitants and 
to all the former adherents of Poligars and Kawiligars, converted into quiet 
subjects many men who would otherwise have subsisted by their former occu¬ 
pations of robbery and thieving. The apprehension of his power secured his 
territories from the depredations of the banditti protected by the Poligars of 
the neighbouring stales; for when any of them committed a robbery in his 
dominions, he never hesitated to make reprisal, by sending a detachment to 
drive off cattle, to burn grain, or even to attack the place to which the plun¬ 
derers had carried their booty. He, however, notwithstanding his violence 
towards all the neighbouring Poligars who protected thieves, made no scruple 
to keep up a large body of them himself: their chiefs accompanied him in all 
his marches until his death : they were at liberty to plunder in all countries but 
his own, and for this privilege some of them paid him a share of the booty and 
Others a fixed rent. 

14.. Tippoo discontinued this disgraceful mode of raising money, banished 
tlie chiefs, and afterwards put to death several of them who fell into his hands- 
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His police system, in other respects, was the same as that of h is father and for 
some years differed only in being less ably managed } but in th Jatter part of 
his reign, from the disorder of his finances, and the consequent disbanding of 
many thousands of his Peons, the return of a number of the expt qijgd Kawili- 
gars, and the general corruption of all his servants, robbery and mi jrder were 
every where committed with impunity, and no traveller was safe. 

15. The present police establishment is of the same nature as that w 
existed under the Mysore Government. It is composed of the village Talli.- 

of Cutwals and their Peons in the principal towns, of guards of Peons in a few^ 
of the most dangerous ghauts. Neither the great nor the petty Kawiligars in 
the Statement, No. 4, can now be regarded as police officers. Most of the great 
Kawiligars are Poligars, who were expelled under the ]\:Lsore Government, 
and all of them are pensioners receiving allowances from Government, either; 
in money or land, not for any services to be performed, but merely to induce 
them to live in quiet, by leaving them no motive to plunder for a subsistence. 
The petty Kawiligars are also on the same grounds permitted to enioy their 
allowances; but no useful service is or can be got from them, for they have 
been too little accustomed to subordination to obey the heads of villages, or 
even the Amildars, without compulsion. They are the remains of a race of 
men who have always been dangerous to the tranquillity of the country. It fs, 
therefore, better that Kawiligars of every description should be regarded as pen¬ 
sioners, from whom no service is to be exacted, and that their lands, &c. should 
be gradually resumed on the failure of heirs, 

16. The police duties of the country are at present discharged almost en¬ 
tirely by tke Talliars, who are assisted in the principal towns by the Cutwal’s esta¬ 
blishment, and every where occasionally by the Amildar’s Peons. The Cut¬ 
wals and their Peons are the only servants whose duties are confined solely to 
the police, but they can do nothing without the aid of the Talliars. There are 
no gradations of offices purely of a police nature. The Talliar acts under the 
Potail of the village, and the Potaii under the Amildar of the district; but all 
these persons are at least as much revenue as police officers. The Talliar and 
Potail hold their offices by inheritance. They are not supposed to be remove¬ 
able, unless for gross misbehaviour, and then the nearest heir ought to be ap¬ 
pointed. The Talliar watches the property of the inhabitants and of all tra¬ 
vellers, both in towns anil villages: he makes good no losses, but he is so far 
answerable for them that he is obliged to discover the thief, or to shew that he 
does not belong to hi.s village. If he fails in both these points, and it appears 
that his failure proceeds from want of exertion, his allowances are stopt until 
he makes the required discovery, or he is removed and another branch of the 
family appointed in his room. The Talliar watches suspicious persons and re¬ 
ports them to the Potail, who takes them up, examines them in conjunction 
with the Curnum, and reports them to the Amildar. The Talliar knows every 
house within the limits of his village, and the character and means of subsist¬ 
ence of every person residing in it. As he collects the house-i'ent as well as 
the other taxes of the village, he must necessarily know every house that pays, 
or is exempted from rent; and from the inquiries into the circumstances of the 
inhabitants, upon which the amount of the house-rent is usually founded, he 
becomes acquainted with their means of subsistence. By going round to col¬ 
lect the sirkaf-rent, to demand his own fees, and to beg food at the full and 
change of the moon and other festivals, he visits every house several times in 
the coarse of the month, he observes when any person is absent, and if he thinks- 

. that there is no cause for his absence he w'atches his conduct; , and from long 
habit he is so dexterous in forming his judgment on such occasions, that be can 
almost always ascertain whether or not the absentee had been employed in 
thieving. Mabotnedan Phausigars, who live by robbing and murdering tra¬ 
vellers, may sometimes remain undiscovered by the Talliar, because their 
scene of action is always at a great distance: often in the territory of a foreign 
power, when they, give out that they had been employed in tlie army y and as 
this is actually sometimes the case, and is rendered probable by tlieir long ab¬ 
sence of one or two years, the Talliar is sometimes deceived by them. No other 
description of robbers or thieves residing in his village can elude bis vigilance ; 
if they remain undiscovered it proceeds from his connivance. 
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17 . Ifj therefore, the Talliar is disposed to do his duty, and if he is supported Colonel Munro's 
by the Potail, there can be no necessity for any other police officers in the vii- 

lages. The same may be said of the great towns, for the Talliars withiin whose ^ ^ , 

bounds they are situated are answerable for thefts and robberies in them, in the 

same manner as in the villages. In all the great towns, besides the Talliars, there 

is a CutwaL’s establishment, and the Peons of the Amildar’s cutchery, so that 

the Talliars can always have help enough to seize offenders if opposition is ex- 

pected. But I have never known an instance of resistance being offered in a 

town to the apprehension of a criminal: it is only in the jungle that resistance 

is ever attempted, and in all such cases the Amildar’s Peons are sufficient to 

overpower the banditti, unless when they are composed of the armed followers 

of a Poligar. 

18 . The present police system is not so efficient as it ought to be. This, how¬ 
ever, does not proceed from any defect inherent in itself, but from its having 
been perverted from its original purposes during times of disorder. A very 
large proportion-of the Talliars are themselves thieves : all the Kawiligars are 
either themselves robbers or employ them, and many of them are murderers j 
and though they are now afraid to act openly, there is no doubt that many of 
them still secretly follow their former practises. Many Potails and Curnuras 
also harbour thieves, so that no traveller can pass through the Ceded Districts 
without being robbed, who does not employ either his own servants or those of 
the village to watch at night; and even this precaution is very often ineffec¬ 
tual. Many offenders are taken, but great numbers also escape, for conni- 
vance must be expected among the Kawiligars and the Talliars, who are thieves 
themselves; and the inhabitants are often backward in giving information from 
the fear of assasshiation, which was formerly very common, and sometimes 
happens on such occasions. The escape of robbers is likewise facilitated by 
many of them being inhabitants of the territories of the native states, over 
which we have no authority, or of our own tributaries,- over whom we have 
very little. Wfcere crimes have Ipng been encouraged by the weakness of 
Government, by the sale of pardons, and by connivance whenever persons of 
rank were concerned, no information can be looked for, but from the operation 
of time and the certainty of punishment. It is not by a large establishment of 
police Peons that order and security can be maintaineck but by the vigour of 
Government, by its depriving of power all ‘Poligars and Zemindars who harbour 
and encourage banditti. It is only by going to the root that the evil can be 
removed. The natives of India are, in general, industrious and inoffensive. 

Where they are addicted to robbery, it is to be ascribed less to their own dis¬ 
position than to the relaxation of Government, enabling Zemindars to protect 
banditti and to consider their plunder as a source of income. If Zemindars and 
heads of villages are punished on conviction of such offences, the robbers whom 
they employ will by degrees betake themselves to some other occupation, and 
the frequency of crimes will gradually-disappear before the power of a strong 
Government, 

19 . Though the Talliars are not, in the present state of things, sufficient to 
prevent robberies and -to secure offenders, yet neither would the attainment of 
these objects be in any degree promoted by the creation of a separate police 
establishment. If, therefore, the Collector is to act as Magistate, I would think 
that all the duties of police might be adequately discharged by the Talliars, 

Cutwals, and revenue Peons, with some small guards of military Peons in the. 
ghauts most infested by robbers j but if the police is to be placed under the 
Judge as Magistrate, he would require a separate police establishment, for the 
village one could never be efficient, acting under two different masters in mat¬ 
ters of revenue and police. 

SO. The Collector ought, perhaps, to be the Magistrate, for he has more 
means of controlling the police, and of getting information, than the Judge can 
have. The Judge'must depend entirely on a hired set of police officers, who 
having neither influence nor respectability among the inhabitants, are little 
qualiffed to procure the intelligence necessary for watching suspected persons, 
or for discovering and securing criminals. The Potails and Curnums, from 
their hereditary offices, as heads of villages, having authorized them inimemo- 
rially to superintend the affairs of the village, to adjust all petty disputes, and 
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to seize and examine all disturbers of the peace, are regarded by the inhabi¬ 
tants as their immediate superiors, to whom all their complaints of theft, rob¬ 
bery, or murder ought to be addressed, and to whom all their knowledge re¬ 
lative to suspicious persons’ ought to be communicated : they have hence 
greater facilities than any other persons can possess for preserving the peace of 
the country. These advantages are also increased by the assistance whi^hthey 
derive from the Talliar and other inferior village servants, and by the com- 
pleat knowledge which they themselves obtain of the characters and occupations 
of all persons within their jurisdiction, not only from residing among them, 
but likewise from registering them and collecting their rents and taies. The 
intluen'ce enjoyed by the Potail and Curnura is the natural consequence of their 
situation, as the men first in rank, and often first in wealth, in the village, and 
cannot possibly, by any regulation, be transferred to the police officer. It 
may be said, that every benefit derivable from their influence and knowledge 
might be as fully secured through tl.e medium of the Judge as of the Collector, 
by ordering them to report to the Judge on all matters connected with the po¬ 
lice; but as this would be placing them under two masters instead of one, they 
would consider it as a hardship, and would discharge their duty both reluctantly 
and negligently. The Judge would have no check upon them, for he would 
scarcely ever be able to discover whether their conduct proceeded from care-^ 
lessness or ignoijance, and he would find it impossible to obtain any eifective 
service from unwilling men. The Collector would meet with no opposition of 
this kind, because they have always been habituated to act under his authority 
in all concerns, whether of police or revenue. Their constant intercourse with 
him on account of revenue, enables them to report to him on objects of po¬ 
lice without any extra trouble, and hence both convenience and ancient custom 
dispose them to act more willingly under him than under any other person. 
His authority, also, over the Talliars and other inferior village servants, and his 
continual communication with all the inhabitants on the business of their rent, 
afford him much greater means than the Judge of discovering and apprehending 
criminals, and of deterring the heads of villagesfrora employing and screening 
them from justice. The establishment of revenue Peons in each district under 
the Tehsildar is another useful instrument in tfie hands of the Collector for po¬ 
lice purposes; for as these men are always natives of the district, and usually 
hold their office for life, if not by inheritance, they become, from being all 
their life employed in the collectxQns, well acquainted with the country and the 
inhabitants, and well qualified to give,information of suspicious persons and to 
seize offenders. 

21. As the Collector, therefore, in superintending the police has the united 
assistance of the districts and village servaiits, and of the inhabitants in general, 
he has more extensive and efficacious means of attaining its objects than any 
other Magistrate can possess. The duties of all the village servants, and even 
of the Talliar, partake as much of revenue as of police, and as they have al¬ 
ways been and must continue to be under the revenue officer, they will never 
cooperate zealously with a police establishment directed by a Judge as Magis¬ 
trate. However desirous the Judge and Collector might be to act togetlier with 
the most perfect unanimity and cordiality for the public service, it would avail 
but little where acontrai’y spirit prevailed among all their subordinate officers: 
and this would certainly be the consequence of the appointment of a separate 
police establishment under the Judge. The habits of the people of India, al¬ 
ways accustomed to seethe revenue and the police directed by' the same per¬ 
son, and the municipal constitution of the village founded upon that unity of 
authority, would make it impossible to separate the offices of Magistrate and 
Collector, without rendering the police utterly inefficient. 

22. If the village servants would not discharge their duty properly under the 
Judge, it may be said that the same objection would not be against a hotly of 
police Peons, hired and paid by himself. Such Peons, it is probable, would 
render no service adequate to their expense. If they were so numerous as to 
be stationed at every village, they would be a most burthensome establishment. 
If they were few in number, and posted only at the principal towns, they would 
be of little use, for robbery and murder, and even theft, are less common in 
towns than in obscure villages, and on the highway at a distance from any 
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habitation. These Peons, in tracing a criminal, would always employ the vil¬ 
lage Talliar; anti they would therefore do no more than is now done by the re¬ 
venue Peons of the Amildar. The Talliar and Kawiligar are undoubtedly the 
persons best qualified, by their local knowledge and habits of life, for discover¬ 
ing criminals, and if they always did their duty, hardly an oftender could escape, 
and peijsons and property would perhaps be as safe as in any part of the world; 
but as they are often remiss, either through indolence or connivance, it be¬ 
comes requisite that sonie person should be placed over them, in order to com¬ 
pel them to exert themselves. The Potail is their immediate superior, and his 
authority is frequently sufficient to produce the desired effects: if it is not, 
recourse is had to the Amildar, who sgnds Peons to assist. In those cases, 
when they fail in apprehending the criminal, it is not likely that the police 
Eeons would be more successful; for as the only chance of taking him is 
through the means of the village servants or inhabitants, it cannot be expected 
that their co-operation will be so zealous with the police Peons, with whom 
they have little or no connection, and whom they do not perhaps see once in 
the whole year, as with the Amildar’s Peons, who are at all times employed 
among them either as revenue or police servants. 

23. If the police establishment is principally composed of hired Peons under 
a Judge, its care will probably be extended to European travellers and to 
towns in which Europeans reside, in a greater degree than to the more im¬ 
portant object of the protection of the inhabitants and of native travellers. 
The Peons, with the view of recommending themselves, would be particularly 
attentive to Europeans; and while Europeans, with their baggage, passed 
through the country without accident, it would be generally supposed that 
there was an active police. The Judge himselfj from the want of information, 
would often be deceived ip this respect: and even if he had the same ample 
means as the Collector of procuring intelligence of the vigilance or negligence 
of the police with regard to the inhabitants, as he is not so immediately in¬ 
terested in their welfare, it is not likely that he would be so zealous in taking 
measures for their security. He will be actuated by the same sense of duty 
as the Collector, but- he will not feel equally the interruption of trade and of 
the realization of the Revenue from the depredations of thieves and banditti, 
and it would therefore be in vain to expect that he would be so anxious about 
the tranquillity of the country as a man who has more motives to stimulate his 
•zeal. 

24. If the police is placed under the Judge, he will require an establishment 
of which the annual expence will be Star Pagodas 23,590, according to the 
Statement, No. 5. This establishment is intended solely for the out-stations, 
and is exclusive of that which must be attached to the Judge at the head sta- 
tion. The gradations of servants proposed by it are Moktessers or Darogahs, 
Muttasiddies, Duffadors, and Peons. A Darogah is allowed to one, two, of 
three districts, in proportion to their extent, population, &c. He ought to re¬ 
side in the same town as the Amildar, because it is more convenient than any 
other for obtaining information and sending out parties of Peons to whatever 
quarter they may be wanted, and because the presence of the Amildars will 
deter him from fomenting disputes, with the view of receiving money privately 
from both parties. He ought to go the rounds of his districts three or four 
times a year. Tlie Muttasiddy and Peons are to act entirely under his orders : 
the Muttasiddy as an assistant in keeping his records, and the Peons as watch¬ 
men. With the exception of the guards, all the rest of the Peons ought to re¬ 
main with the Darogah at the cusbab. If they are dispersed in small guards 
among the villages, they cannot readily be assembled on any sudden emer¬ 
gency ; they will become indolent and neglect .heir duty : they will excite liti¬ 
gations, lay contributions among the inhabitants, and prove a greater evil than 
that wliicii they are meant to remedy. Of the Peons stationed at the cusbah, 
one-third ought to be continually employed in going the rounds of the district, 
visiting all the principal places, and paying particular attention to tlie villages 
and jungles where thieves are suspected to be concealed ; and whenever one 
party of Peons returns to the cusbah, another ought to be sent out im¬ 
mediately. 

25. The 
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25. The Darogahs are allowed from fifteen to twenty-five pagodas per month, 
because a man qualified to superintend the police of an extensive district can¬ 
not be expected to serve for a smaller sum. If he does, he will certainly make 
up the deficiency by peculation. The allowance now proposed may not alto¬ 
gether obviate this mischief, but an allowance utterly inadequate would per¬ 
petuate it in every instance. The pay to the Peons is somewhat less than that 
which is now given to the military Peons ; and as the police might be draught¬ 
ed from the present establishment of military Peons, no new expence would be 
incurred on their account. The above establishment, together with the villa<»'e 
servants, is all tliat I think is necessary for police purposes. I see no obj^- 
tion to Regulation XXXV., 1802, or something like it, being extended to the 
Ceded Districts; and I h.ave thereforeTin conformity to the orders of the Com¬ 
mittee, drawn up a short Regulation (No. 6.), which is little more than an ex¬ 
tract from it. Rut police Peons alone are not sufficient to ensure the tranquil¬ 
lity of the Ceded Districts. They could do nothing in Adoni, Gonimcondab, 
and some other districts, where tlie followers of Poligars are numerous, and apt 
to resist the exercise of authority. In such places military Peons must still be 
kept together, in bodies of three or four hundred, for many years. 

26; Under a Collector, it has already been observed that the village Talliars 
alone are equal to all police duties j and as they will also constitute by far the 
inost essential part of the police establishment under any other magistrate, it is 
important that their number should be kept compleat, and that their ancient 
fees, which from a variety of causes may have been discontinued, should be 
restored. The Statement, No. 7., shows the number of Talliars in the Ceded 
Districts, and the amount of their enams afid fees under the Mysore, and as 
they now' stand under the Company’s Government. The decrease which has 
taken place in their allowances since the beginning of the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment, is Canteray Pagodas 1,294 6 9|, arising partly from the resumption of 
unauthorised enams, but chiefly from the new custom regulations having de¬ 
prived them of the fees which they formerly received from the farmers of the 
licences and customs. In Rachatti, Chinnore, and a few other districts, there 
are no Talliars, because they were informer times removed to make way for 
Kawiligars and their followers : but this defect has, since the expulsion of the 
Kawiligars, been supplied by the appointment of village Peons, who though 
not denominated Talliars perform nearly all the Same duties ; and as they eii- 
j6y enams, the number of Talliars wanting may easily be compleated, without , 
any additional charge, by appointing those Peons to act as Talliars in their re¬ 
spective villages on their present enams. But besides the district having no 
Talliars, there are above fourteen hundred villages in different districts where 
the Talliars have no enams, and are subsisted partly by their fees and partly by 
charity; and there is also a great number of villages in which either the marah, 
or some other article of the fees, has long been abolished. From these causes^ 
the allowances to Talliars is, in many places, inadequate to their subsistence! 
It ought not to be less than three rupees monthly to each Talliar: where it is* 
below this sum, the difference ought to be made up; where it is more, it 
.shotdd remain as it is. In granting a proper allowance to Talliars, it maybe 
questioned whether it would be most advisable to give it in land only, or in 
land and fees combined. I think that the mixture of land and fees ouo-ht to 
be preferred. I shall endeavour to explain the grounds of this opinion. 

27. It is evident that the allowances to Talliars should be such as to afford 
them a certain livelihood, and that they should also be of that kind which may 
have the strongest influence in attaching them to their situations, and in 
making them cautious of forfeiting them by misbehaviour. The ancient cus¬ 
tom of granting them enam lands seems to have* been wisely founded in tbe 
knowledge that this kind of inheritance being dearer to them than any other, 
would also be more likely to render them anxious to preserve their situation by 
a zealbus discharge of their duty. It may, howevei-, be conjectured, that it 
was soon discovered that land alone was not sufficient to effect this purpose • 
that it came by degrees to be regarded as a private, instead of an official pro¬ 
perty ; that the Talliars, by deriving no immediate .advantage from the safety 
of the property of the inhabitants and travellers, had no particular inducement 
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watch over it, and that it hence became necessary to allow them fees, which 
by yielding a constant and almost daily profit, might stimulate them to greater 
exertions for their own sake. This mode of maintaining them by a mixed al- 
lowance of land, of money, and of grain, is preferable to any other. An al¬ 
lowance in land alone would not ensure a subsistencfe to one half of the Tal- 
liars, because very few of them have the leisure and the means requisite for 
the proper cultivation of theirs land, and because many, either from idleness or 
poverty, do not cultivate them at all. This last, unless they had some other 
allowance besides land, would often rob for ’a subsistence. It frequently hap- 
■pens that the Talliar wlio is a laborious cultivator is but an indifferent watch¬ 
man, and that be who is an idle cultivator is an active watchman, and it there¬ 
fore becomes advisable that they should not be obliged to depend for their sub¬ 
sistence upon land alone. Land, however, ought to form always the chief part 
of their allowance, for even its lying waste does not diminish their attachment 
to it. They hold it in much higher estimation than any other kind of pro¬ 
perty; they consider it as more permanent; they think that though it is 
now waste it may hereafter be cultivated by their descendants, and they are 
proud of the right which it gives them of being ranked in the class of land¬ 
lords. ' 

28. If their allovvances were restricted to the fees on goods passing through 
the.country, it would be always uncertain in its amount and unequal in its dis¬ 
tribution, and in many places it would be totally inadequate 'to their sub¬ 
sistence ; for there are numbers of villages through which very little mer¬ 
chandize, and others throqgh which none at all passes, except the grain which 
they grow. The fees are willingly paid, by the merchant for the security of his 
goods, and they are, even in the villages where the fewest pass, an object of 
consequence to the Talliar : they also give him a direct interest in watehing 
the goods, which he vvould most likely otherwise neglect. 

29. TlH allowance which the Talliars receive in grain on th,e ploughs or the 

crops of the farmers, and in money or kind on the houses of the other inhabi¬ 
tants, renders it their interest to watch over the whole property of the village; 
for if grain or any other article is stoleh from^o inhabitant, the rest usually 
withhold their respective contributions, until satisfaction is given. These fees, 
however, could not without inconvenience be made to constitute the sole fund 
for the support of Talliars, because there are many poorly cultivated or de-? 
solate villages, in which its produce would not afford them a livelihood, and 
they would therefore be impelled, both by want and by the opportunities which 
.such places always afford, to plunder travellers. Biit when their subsistence is 
not drawn from one source only, but from several, as at present, it is probable 
that i^i’ one fails the others will yi.eld enough to place them above the necessity 
of robbing. The chief objections to fees are, that they are often undefined and 
liable to dispute, and that ,|hey are sometimes converted into an instrument for 
the 'obstruotion of trade- Those paid by the resident inhabitants are so well 
known that the,.Talliar cannot easily-get more than his due, but, on the contrary, 
is often forced to be satisfied with less; but those which are paid on the pas¬ 
sage of commodities are not so well ascertained,, and if a dispute arjses, the 
traveller, as he hds not time to wait, and is apprehensive that a refusal to pay 
what is asked may occasion his being robbed, usually submits to what the Tal¬ 
liar chuses to demiind. These extra exactions are made principally from mer¬ 
chants, who seldom frequent that road, and whom the Talliar does not expect 
to see again: they are not often m’ade from merchants who frequent it, because 
on their return they may complaj^i and recover their money, and get him 
punished; and if they do not obtain redress, they may in future take another 
road throulgh a neighbouring village, by which means he loses his customary 
fees. In many Poligar villages the Talliar has been accustomed to levy extra 
fees from merchants of every description; but wherever the authority of 
Government is fully established and their conduct inquired into, the dread of 
punishment, and of the ‘diminution of their fees by the merchants taking a dif¬ 
ferent road, will be sufficient to prevent any abuse. ‘ ' 

. 30.. I would therefore proposfe, that wherever there are no Talliar^s fees they 
should be established at thefoll owing fates 
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■ produce of the soil, one rovaJi, or one third of a 

10 Apru 1800. pice value in grain, for every pagoda of land rent. 

^ _ 2d.. Wartanah, or fees on houses and shops, two pice, or the equivalent in 
kind, on every pagoda oC house rent. 

3d. Moolries, or fees on goods passing through the country, one rovah at 
each-stage or halting place on every bullock-load of grain, and two rovahs on 
every bullock-load of all other commodities. 

Wherever there are established fees, whether more or less than the above 
rates, they may be continued as at present. 

31. The heads of castes are not answerable for the members of the caste; 
neither would it be possible, nor in many instances even desirable, to make 
them so. The Bederisthe caste by which the greatest number of crimes is 
committed. It is numerous and formidable to the more industrious inhabi¬ 
tants, and it would become still more dangerous were the influence of the heads 
so much increased as to enable them to control and direct the subordinate 
members. The same thing would happen among all the other castes most given 
to the commission of crimes; every addition to the authority of their head-mea 
would be used only for bad purposes. 

S3. The castes among which crimes are most common may be arrano'ed as 
follows, under the heads of the particular crimes to which they are respectively 
most addicted. ' ■ . 

1st. Phausigurs * 

Are a class of robbers who always murder before they rob, by casting a 
noose, from which they derive their appellation, round the neck of their victim. 
They are all Mussulmen, and chiefly cotton cleaners, weavers, and tumblers by 
profession. # ■ 

^d. Murderers and Tlighmy Robiers. 

1st. Beder, 

Sd. Kubbiar, 

3d. Dher and Chumbar, . 

4th. Lumani or Bunjari, 

5tb. Yerlur or Yanadi, 

6th. Korwar. 

* Sd. House-breakers. 

1st. Wuddiwars or Tank-diggers, 

2d. Corchiwar, - 

3d. Korwar. 

Other castes seldom are guilty of house-breaking, excep t in conjunction with 
the above. 

4iih. Coiiiers and Sharpers. 

1st. Tetug Baljiwar, 

2d. Mussuloian, 

3d. Silversmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, stone-cutters, and braziers, or the 
Eivemen as they are called. 

5th. Cutpurses. 

1st. The Fivemen above mentioned, *' . 

2d. Corchivar, 

3d. Wuddiwar or Tank-digger, • 

4th. Mussulman. 

6th. Cow-stealers. 

Ist. The lour classes of cutpurses above* ■ 

2d. Lumani or Bunjari. 

* 

The trade of the Phausigur and coiner is often hereditary; that of the 
thieving Corchiwar is always so. There are many persons settled in difl'erent 
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parts of the country who are known to have been formerly Phausigurs or 
coiners, but wlio, though they confess the fact, pretend that they have not acted 
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as such since the beginning of the Company’s government. There is, however, 
little doubt that most of them still pursue their old trade; but it is diflScuIt to 
prove it, because they usually act at a great distance fron^home; The thieving, 
or the kullar or mootch Corchiwars as they are termed, according to the pre¬ 
vailing dialect of the district, are everywhere found scattered over the country, 
and it is by th.em chiefly that depredations are committed on property; they 
live mostly in tents, and go about the country with buffaloes and asses, carrying 
a few loads of salt or grain ; but this is merely an artifice to pass themselves as 
dealers in those articles, for they subsist by thieving alone, and from long prac¬ 
tice they are so hardened that it will be very difficult to reclaim them. By their 
living in tents and having no visible mean.s of livelihood, they are alvvays per¬ 
fectly well known to the Talliars and heads ofthe villages where they usually 
halt on their return from thdr excursions ; and to secure their protection and 
connivance they are obliged to give them the greatest part of their booty, so 
that they are always poorer than the lowest labourers, and are consequently 
forced to renew their excursions without ceasing, in order to save themselves 
from starving. If an order was issued throughout the country to apprehend 
and confinte them, it would do more inputting a stop to theft and robbery than 
any police regulations could effect in a long course of years ; but as the adop¬ 
tion of sucli a mea.sure, without any previous attempt to reform them, would 
hardly be justifiable, it would be proper that they should first have a fair trial. 
The Collector should be autliorised to take them up and settle them in certain 
villages, to give them lands at a low renl, to give them tuckavi for the pur¬ 
chase of agricultural stock, to prohibit them from going beyond the limits of 
the village without a pass, and to confine and employ in hard labour all who 
should act contrary to this order: he should also be authorised to treat all other 
vagabonds in the same manner. 

S3. There are no fixed rates of hire among the natives for artificers, labourers, 
coolies, or bullocks: they vary in every part of the country, according to the 
demand and the season of the year. 

The hire of a common artificer is usually 6 pice per day. 

Ditto of a mastry artificer.. 12 

Ditto of a, labouring man .. 5 to 6 

Ditto......woman or boy . 3 to 4 

Ditto of a travelling cooley . 8 pipe per ID miles. 

Ditto of a loaded bullock .. 3 to 4 fanams per 10 miles. 

The rates never vary so much as to cause any inconvenience ; and it is better 
that they should be le.ft as they have always been, to be regulated by th6 mutual 
wants of the parties, than that they should be fixed by law. 

. 34. The rates of hire, and the prices of a few necessary articles of provision, 
are ffxed for European travellers, but in no other case. The prices were settled 
in conjunction with the principal inhabitants, and are entered in the Statement, 
Ko. 8. They .are intended only for travellers, to prevent violence . on the one 
band and imposition on the other: they could not be extended to bodies of 
troops without distressing the inhabitants. When detachments pass they are 
supplied at the bazar price of the day, which is every where left perfectly free 
to rise or fall, according to circumstances. No difficulty is ever met with in 
procuring all necessary supplies for the largest detachments, and any regulation 
oji this subject would be superfluous. 

35. There is a sufficient number of villages on all the high roads for travellers 
and detachments to halt at, and they are in general so near to each other that 
the usual stage may be shortened or prolonged, as may be found most conve¬ 
nient from the nature of the weather or the state of the roads. Detachments 
do not always halt at the same statio.ns ; but a list of those at which both they 
and travellers most commonly halt is contained in the paper, No. 9, and as 
experience has shewn those stations to be more commodiously situated than any 
others, it would not be advisable to alter them. 

36. There are choultries at most of the villages on the high roads; and though 
they are not calculated for the accommodation of European’s, they answer tole¬ 
rably 
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Colonel Munro’s rably well the purpose for which they are intended, of sheltering native travellers 

10 Apririsoo their goods. As the only Europeans who visit this part of the country are 

——L military men, and as'they are allowed tents, it cannot be necessary to build 
choultries on their account: it will be enough for every useful purpo3e, if 
choultries adapted t» the convenience of native travellers and- merchants are 
erected at all places where there either are none or where they are too small. 
The Statement, No. 9, shews the number and description of choultries at all 
the usual halting places on the principal roads. None of them are to be conw 
pared to the buildings of this kind in the Carnatic. What are called stone 
choultries are in general nothing more than the gateways of small pagodas, 
seldom above ten feet square, and often so low that a person can hardly stand 
upright in them. There are very few tiled choultries, because the construction 
of a Malabar roof is not understood by the workmen of the Ceded Districts. 
The most common form of a choultry is a low, narrow building, with walls and 
floor of mud and a terrace roof of the same material. These buildings, though 
sufficiently inconvenient from their smallness, are rendered still more so by 
many of them being a kind of private property ; for having been constructed 
by the contributions of particular castes, none but individuals of those castes 
are permitted to enter them, so that in many villages where there is a good 
choultry or mult for Lingwunts, there is no place for traveller's of another caste. 

I have therefore, in the Statement, specified the places where, either from this 
cause or any other, choultries of general accommodation for all castes are most 
immediately wanted. The number proposed is sixty-four, aod the expense of 
erecting them will vary from Star Pagodas 15,435 to Star Pagbdas 17,048, ac- 
. -cording to the nature of the materictls employed. If they are built with walls 
and floor of stone and chunain, 'and a chunam terraced roof, the expense will 
'be Star Pagodas 15,435 ; if the walls and floor are stone and chunam and the 
roof tiled, the expense will be Star Pagodas 17,048 ; if the walls and floor are 
of mud and the roof tiled, the expense will be Star Pagodas 16,128. Tiled 
would be much preferable to terraced toofs,* because they are cheaper, and 
could easily be constructed with the help of a few mastry artificers from the 
Carnatic and Barramahl: the walls might be of stone in the large trading vil¬ 
lages, and of mud in the smaller ones. 

37, The paper. No. 10, contains a list of the revenue servants employed in 
the Ceded Districts and their monthly pay. The whole of the revenue ser¬ 
vants may be comprehended under the two heads of the Colleotors or division 
cutchery, and the Amildars or district cutchery establishments. The cutche- 
ties of the principal and of the three subordinate Collectors being composed of 
exactly the same desqi'iptions of servants, an account of one cutcherry will an¬ 
swer for all the rest. 

38. The duties of the Collector’s cutchery are performed by Serishtadars, 
Cash .keepers, Moonshees, English writers and Shroflfs, for all the remaining 
servants are merely their assistants. 

89. The Serishtadar is the head servant of the cutchery, dver which he has 
a.general control: he is also the head accountant and keeper of all the records. 
He makes the settlements under the Collector, and their being well or ill made 
must always, in a considerable degree, depend upon his integrity and ability; 
for whatever attention the Collector himself may bestow upon the subjects, his 
settlements will be very incorrect, and the assessment will seldom be distributed 
according to his directions, unless he is assisted by the judgment and personal 
superintendance of an experienced Serishtadar. Two Serishtadars and two 
deputy Serishtadars are employed in my cutchery; because, from the great ex¬ 
tent of the division, the survey and annual settlements could not be carried on 
at the same time with a smaller number. 

40. The Cash-keepers have the charge of the treasury. They keep the ac- 
coiints'of all receipts and disbursements; they compare at the end of the year, 

. with a Gomastah from the Amildar of each district, the receipts of current and 
extra revenue, and the ordinary and extra disbursements, but more particularly 

those 

♦ The tiled choultries, though they appear to exceed’the terraced ones in expense, yet they 
are above one-third larger from having a greater interval between their pillars. 
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those for tank-repairs, and all balances due to the treasury, whether arising 
from overcharges for such works, or for servants not present, are then reco¬ 
vered. The currency of the Ceded Districts, comprising above forty difterent 
coins, renders the keeping of the treasury accounts a business of great labour. 
As I hold the Serishtadars responsible for all deficiencies in the treasury, I 
leave to them the jappointment of the Cash-keepers, and they usually employ 
either one of their own relations, or some other person in whom they have per¬ 
fect confidence. 

41. The Moonshees are the Collector’s Secretaries: they conduct all his cor¬ 
respondence in the country language with the native servants and inhabitants. 
They ought to be something more than mere scribes j they ought to be well 
versed in all revenue details; for if they are not, the orders which they write 
will often be unintelligible to the persons to whom they are directed. 

42. The business of the English writers requires very little explanations: it 
consists in copying letters and accounts for the public departments, and such 
other statements as the Collector may deem it necessary to have in English for 
occasional reference. 

• 43. The duty of the Shroff is to count all money received or paid away, and 
to reject all bad coins. He is answerable for deficiencies occasioned by bad 
coins and by mistakes in counting, but not for malversation, because it cannot 
be committed without the concurrence of the Cash-keepers, and for them the 
Serishtadars are liable. 

44. All Gomastahs may be comprehended under the general name of assist¬ 
ants. As there is hardly any branch of revenue duty that can be executed by a 
single person, the principal officer of each has always a certain number of Go¬ 
mastahs ; thus the Serishtadars, Cash-keepers, and Shroffs have their respective 
proportions of them. 

The duties of Golars, Peons, Mashatchies, &C. are two well known to de¬ 
mand any particular explanation, 

45. The district or Amildar’s cutchery is formed of nearly the same descrip¬ 
tions of servants as that of the collector. The principal are the Amildar or 
Tehsildar, the Peshkar, the Serishtadar, the Gomastahs, and the Moonshee. 

The Tehsildar is in a small district something like what the Collector is in a 
larger one: though he does not himself make the settlement of his district, the 
knowledge which his residence on the spot enables him to acquire of the state 
of cultivation and of the circumstances of the inhabitants, is often the best 
guide to the Collector in forming it. He directs and promotes the cultivation 
of his district, by going round at the proper season and settling the village dis¬ 
putes, by which it is often obstructed, and distributing tuckavi judiciously to 
the poorer Ryots. After the village settlement has been made, he makes the 
Ryotwar settlement, when there is not time to do it in the Collector’s cutcherry. 
He collects the revenue of the district, and hears and determines all petty causes 
which the parties do not chuse either to settle by arbitration, or to carry to 
the Collector. 

46. The Peshkar is a deputy who is allowed to the Amildars of the larger 
districts only. He remains at the cusbah when the Amildar goes upon a cir¬ 
cuit, and he performs, in general, all those duties which the Amildar has not 
leisure to attend to personally. 

47. The Serishtadar is the Register and Accountant of an Amildar^s di^ 
trict. He is subordinate to the Amildar, but is at the same time indivi¬ 
dually responsible for the regular transmission, and for the correctness of the 
accounts. 

48. Of the district Gomastahs the greater part are employed under the Serish¬ 
tadar; the rest act as assistants to the Amildar in the business of superintend¬ 
ing the cultivatiouiiand collection. 

49. The Moonshee is the Amildar’s secretary, and has the charge of his cor¬ 
respondence with the heads of villages, &c. 

[3 N] 50. The 
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Monro’s 50. The above are all the different denominations of servants that for soma 
Tsoe. years composed the revenue establishment of tire Ceded Distncts; but the in- 
- — .I * trocluction of the system of Amani customs has of late occasioned a consider¬ 
able addition to it, by the formation of a separate class of custom servants. 
This class is composed of Peons and Gomastahs at the diflerent chowkies, for 
collecting and registering the duties ; and of a head custom cutcherry with 
each Collector, for the purpose of arranging and forming into a whole the ac¬ 
counts received from the several districts. The servants at the chowkies are 
under the authority of the Amildar of the di.strict in which they are situated, 
and the head custom cutcherry form a part of the Collector’s own cutcherry, 
and are under the control of his Serishtadars. 

51. In the- Ceded Districts fheestimated expense of the Collection of the cus¬ 
toms was in 1214 eighteen per cent., while that of the other branches of revenue 
was only six per cent, i but there is no possibility of diminishing the custom 
charges without a much greater proportional abatement in the receipts. If the 
list of servants is inspected, it will be found that their pay individually is low, 
and that their expense proceeds from their number; but the number must aL 
ways depend more upon the extent of the province, and especially of the fron¬ 
tier, thanthe amount of the duties. The Ceded Districts, from having Kur- 
noul projecting into the centre of them, and from being surrounded on three 
sides by foreign territories, have-a frontier of between six and seven hundred 
miles in length to guard ; and as this frontier is all, except on the side of Cura- 
bum, perfectly open, it became necessary to station many Peons at places where 
there is not a rupee of duty collected, but merely to prevent goods from pass¬ 
ing clandestinely : and as- this object has not yet been fully attained, it will be 
expedient rather to augment than to lessen the Peon, establishment. 

52. If the detailed statements of the different articles on wdvich the duties 
ai-e levied could be dispensed with, the whole of the head custom cutcherries 
might be abolished. But as the saving would be only four thousand, two. hun¬ 
dred pagodas, it will scarcely be thought advisable, for such a sura, to discon¬ 
tinue the detjiiled custom accounts, and to relinquish with them the only 
means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of the inland trade of the country. 

53. With respect to the establishments forming the Collector’s and Amildar’s 
cutcheries, I am of opinion that the number of the inferior, and the pay of 
the superior servants, is too small. The estimate for those establishments, and 
for sader warid, on account of fusily 1215, reckoning the revenue at Pagodas 
16,50,000, was 5 19 76 per cent. To answer the ends of discovering and 
bringing forward the actual produce of the revenue, and of making the situa¬ 
tions of the principal servarrts respectable and independent, it ought to be at 
least six and a half per cent. 

54. In districts where the ryotwar system is follow’^^ed, it is obvious that the 
accounts will be much more in detail, and that a greater number of Gama.stalis 
or accountants will be required, than in those where the settlements are made 
by villages or larger estates. In a ryotwar settlement, the chief source of the 
defalcation of revenue is the Curnam’s suppressing in his accounts a portion of 
the cultivated lands, amounting to from one to five per cent. Where there is 
a deficiency of Gomastahs, this loss cannot be prevented by the Amildar; for 
he can personally investigate the cultivation of only a very few villages, and 
he must take that of the rest upon the Curnam’s reports: but when he has the 
requisite number of Gomastahs, he may, by employing them in those villages 
which he has not leisure to examine himself, either put an entire stop to^^r 
reduce the concealment of cultivation to almost nothing. The reduction of 
expense, therefore, by a reduction of Gomastahs, though a plausible measure, 
must always be productive of real loss. The saving is seen at once, while the 
loss of revenue is not at all apparent, and can be perceived only after a minute 
investigation. It may, however, be asserted with confidence, that it is not less 
than three per cent., while the difference of expense between a defective and a 
full establishment of Gomastahs not one-half percent. But the number of 
Gomastahs and other inferior servants, however great, can be of little use, if 
the principal servants, either from the inadequacy of their allowances, or any 
cause, commit abuses themselves and connive at those of every person under 

them. 
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them. When this is the case, the loss of revenue cannot easily be estimated j 
but it is probable that, in many instances, it has been greater than ever it has 
been discovered, or even supposed to be. 

55, As there is a general combination, down to the lowest village servant, 
against the Collector, it is not easy for him to learn what is going on, and 
when.he has made the discovery,' he perhaps only removes one set of servants 
to employ another, equally corrupt; and hence,, in order to prevent their fal¬ 
ling, into similar practices, he is forced to act rather as a spy over them than as 
the superintendant of the province committed to his charge. Of about a 
hundred principal division and district servants who have acted under me 
during the last seven years,, there have not been more than five or six against 
whom peculation to a greater or small extent has not been proved. 

56. The remedy for this evil is the same here as in other countries : it is to 
place them above‘the necessity of betraying their trust, by giving them higher 
allow'ances. I do not say that this vroukl effect a reform all at once; but it 
would soon make a very sensible cliange, and would in time render them trust^" 
worthy, by showing them that they bad an interest in being honest. I do not 
attribute-their want of integrity in public situations to any innate depravity of 
character, buf to causes which, under similar circumstances, would urge tho 
public officers of any other country to act in the same manner. They are un¬ 
der the dominion of foreigners, and by being so they sink in their own esteem; 
and lose that priae which has often a great influence in stimulating men to an 
upright conduct. They have allowances which are no more than a bare sub¬ 
sistence ; and small as they are, they are precai'ious, tor they cease on the ap¬ 
pointment of a new Collector, who always brings in a new set of servants ; and 
they are placed in situations of great responsibility, where malversation is always 
easy, and detection extremely difficult, and even when made seldom extending to 
©ne-haU'of the abuse. If, with such strong temptations to fraud and so little 
inducement to honesty, w-e should expect from the revenue servants of India a 
conseientioiis discharge of their duty, we should expect from them w'hat has 
neverbeen generally found among any body of public men similarly situated 
in any country on the face of the earth. 

.57. The granting of adequate allosvances to the principal servants would add 
blit a trifle to the public expenditure, which would be greatly over balanced by 
the augmentation which revenue w’ould receive by their exerting themselves 
zealously to bring forward, rather than to conceal, its actual produce. The 
difierence \vhich would be made by employing able servants, rendered zealous 
by liberal allowances, instead of the same men on the usual pay, would not be 
less than eight or ten per cent, in favour, of revenue : and this increase would 
be realised without any perceptible, addition to the burdens of the people, be¬ 
cause a great share of it had always been, formerly drawn from them privately. 
The difference would not be so great in a district permanently settled ; but 
even there it would be considerable, for the management Of aiunani lands and 
the remissions for bad seasons, 5i;c. will always furuish. abundant means of em¬ 
bezzlement. 

58. Though the increasing the allowances of the head native servants is, no 
doubt, expedient as a measure of'finance, it is entitled to attention upon a more 
enlarged scheme of policy. They cannot, it is true, be permitted with safety 
to hold the rank and influence, but it would be no more than justice to allow 
tliem to enjoy some share of the emoluments which they always possessed under 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan governments. By showing them more indul¬ 
gence in this respect, we should conciliate their attachment, and secure, through 
their influence, the fidelity of all the lower classes of tlie people. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that the higher orders have any regard for the Company’s Go¬ 
vernment., for they would prefer that of any naLve power, Mussulman or Hin¬ 
doo,, because under such governments they cannot only acquire great wealth,, 
but fill the highest civi'and military offices of the state ; and though they are. 
sometimes stripped, of a great part of their property by arbitrary exactions, and 
deprived of liberty and even life on the most groundless pretences, they think the 
prospect of riciies and distinctions,, with all its attendant dangers which the 
service of the country powers offers, is much more eligible than the humble but 
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10 April 1S06. the Stability of the British Government, and all therefore^ who are out of em 

^ proportion of those who are ip office, are in every 
wm-anx.ous^r the success of the enemy, and ready 

influence as far as it can with prudence be exerted. It may be said that the 
British Government have conferred many benefits on their Indian subjects, and 
It may be inferred that they are grateful for them. This is true wi4 rUpect 
to the merchants, manufacturers, and cultivators, who look to nothing bey^d 

Ihv • only to be allowed to pursue them in^ranquil- 

ht) . but the, attach merit of such men is of little iraportancej while the Bramins 
by whom they will always be led and directed, are dissatisfied. The benefits it 
must be confessed, are rather of a negative than positive kind. They conist 
chiefly m the permanent assessment of the land rent, the protection of pro. 
peity from undue exactions, and the sequritv of persons from imprisonment or 
punishment, unless in cases defined by the Jaw. But these me^ures required 
no sacrifice on the part of Government: they are as much calculated tor the 
prospeiity of the revenue as of the i nhabitants, for though an over-strained as- 

years, a fixed assessment will raise the 
largest sura for a long period. Violations of private property would tend to 
diminish revenue, and no end could be answered by retiinfng the powerTar! 
bitimy punishment; because of the two motives which usually lead to it in the 
neighbouiipg states, one of them, the extortion of private property, would in¬ 
jure revenue j and the other private enmity, can^^hardly exist between two 
classes of m^n so uimonnected as the Company’s European servants and native 
sulyects.^^ The natives of India set but little value on civil privileges: they 
seldom think of them, except when they are violated in their own persons * 
and they consider imprisonment itself not only as no disgrace, but scarcely as 
a hardship. It cannot, therefore^ be imagined that the Bramins can look upon 
such ^general pnvileps as any compensation for what they have lost, by the 
country s being under an European instead of a native government, where all 
emolument and power would liave centered in themselves. But a Regulation 
wbiclr by annexing higher allowances to their official situations shpuld enable 
tbein to live more m the style to which they have been accustomed, and which 
shpuld occasionally grant titles of honour for faithful or distinguished services 
would he felt and acknowledged as a real benefit; and would secure their n/ 
tachment to the Company’s Government. If their allowances were such as to' 
render them mdependent after a reasonable lefigth of service, there would soon 
be found in every district, and almost in eveiy village of the country, some re- 
spectable Bramins living at their ease on What they had acquired while in 
office. Such men would prefer the Government to which they owed their 
prosperity to any other, not only from gratitude but from the consciousness 
that they would be the first victims of plunder in a change. Their influence 
woiild be great, and would al ways be exerted in support of order. No olaii 
could be formed in their neighbourhood for exciting disturbances without their 
knowledge, and their weight among the inhabitants would be more efficacious 
than the exertions of an army of police officers, either in discouraging or in 
bringing to light every design hostile to. the internal peace of the country. 

59. The scale of allowances to the native revenue servants seems to have 
been framed, with a verj few exceptions, upon the principle of getting the 
work done at the cheapest possible rate. But though economy is, to a cfrtain 
degree, commendable, that parsimony can never be advisable, which denies to 
men in responsible situations the fair reward of their services. It is surely a 
degrading spectacle to contemplate a great and civilized people fallen under a 

7-^ ‘1'® them not onV deluded from all 

r/’f in salary, even in the highest offices which they can hold, 

. y to die level of domestic servants. Power ca:nnot be given to them : but 

I.rn.W t’ther way; and the dictates of a 

piudent, as well as of a generous policy, demand that Uiey should be allowed 
a more liberal compensation for administering the affirs of a great revenue 
wh^h IS drawn from their own country. The Statement, No. 11, shows 2Tt 
I Jink those allowances ought to be: No. 10 shows what they now are. The 
diffeience IS about one per cent, upon the gross revenue. The addition is 
chiefly m the pay of the principal servants. Amildars are allowed from twentyl 
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-uve t 0 pne hundred pagodas per pionth; Collector's Moonshees and Treasurers 
twenty to sixty, and Serishtadars eighty to two hundred and fifty pagodas ; for 
it does not seem to me too iniich to suppose that there may be situations of 
AYtpnsivfl irnst and difficult manaffement. in which the services of a native of 



extensive trust and difficult management, in which the services of a native of 
India may entitle him to .^§'100 per month. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) ‘ THO’. MUNRO, Collector. 

'Anaatpoor, 10 April, 1806. 
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, Par. SO. But whatever mode of settlement may be finally adopted, the inha- Colonel Munro's 
bitants, but particularly the Ryots, must suffer great inconvenience, ami even 15 ^ugSgOT. 
distress, from the judicial Regulations as they now stand. The evils which they • 
are likely to increase, rather than to diminish, are delay, vexation, bribery, 
wrong decision. The delay will necessarily arise from the forms, which not 
only the Judge, but the native Commissioners, must adhere to in their proceed¬ 
ings; and from all the principal, and a great part of even the petty suits, being 
brought before the Judge. This delay is not to be estimated by the number of 
causes which may, at any period, remain undecided ; because there may be a 
still greater number kept back, and never brought into court, at all, from tlie 
parties despairing of ever getting them adjusted there. In petty suits, the 
Judge may dispense with the making the depositions of witnesses a matter of 
record ; but it does not appear that this power is extended to Commissiopers. 

It would, perhaps, be better that it should be so, in order to expedite decisions; 
for justice can hardly be said to be ad ministered, when it proceeds so slpwly, as 
not to keep pace, in any degree, with the demands of the country. 


31, All classes of the inhabitants will be exposed to great vexations, from 
being liable to be summoned to the zillah court stations in every trifling suit, 
and to be detained there a long time; but the Ryots will be the greatest suf¬ 
ferers, because by being called away to a great distance from their villages , 
during the season of cultivation, they will often be exposed to a heavy loss id 
their crops, from the seed not being sown at the proper time. Many of them 
would rather pay a small sum, even though it were not justly due, than be 
obliged to leave their farms at so important a period. It would be a great relief 
to tlvem to obtain an interval, from the middle of May to the beginning of ‘ 
October, during which they should not be compellable to attend the zillah 
court, or to be absent more than two days from home, upon the summons of 
any Commissioner. This would, no doubt, retard the business of the court at 
its principal station; but the court, instead of remaiding fixed, might, at this 
time of the year, be at least as well employed in making a circuit of the zillah, 
by which the Judge would be enabled to learn the conduct of the Commis¬ 
sioners, and to hear and settle appeals from their decisions upon the spot. 


23. Bribery will be more general than formerly j because the distribution of 
justice being in the hands of fewer persons, concealment will be easier ; and 
because those persons being worse paid will be more open to corruption. The 
native Commissioners will not have allowances equal to those of Tehsildars j 
their proceedings will be more private, as they will not be watched by the 
numerous servants of a district cutchery, and they will, therefore, have both a 
stronger inducement to betray their trust, and a greater facility in eluding de¬ 
tection. 


23. Erroneous decisions will be more frequent, because almost every suit, 
instead of being determined, as heretofore, by a Funchayet, will come before 
the Judge, who, however intelligent he may be, cannot be half so well qualified 
as a native jury to appreciate the characters of parties and witnesses, and to 
distinguish between true and false evidence. There is such a strange mixture^ 
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of fraud and honesty in the natives of India, and even in the same individuals, 
in different circamst'ances, that none but a native can, on man^ occasions, 
penetrate the motives from which such opposite conduct arises. The numerous 
petty dealings constantly going on, with comparatively very few disputes, the 
frequency of depositing money and valuable articles without any kind of 
voucher, and the general practice of lending money without any receipt or 
documenjt but the accounts of the parties, manifest a high degree of mutual 
confidence, which can originate only in a conviction of the probity of each 
other. But, on the other hand, every native will perjure himself. In every 
litigation respecting water, boundaries of villages, and privileges of caste; in 
all these cases, he never speaks the truth, unless from the accident of its being 
on the side which he conceives himself bound to espouse. He will also perjure 
himself (not uniformly, indeed, yet with little hesitation) in favour of a relation, 
a friend, or an inhabitant of the same village; and even of persons in whose 
welfare he has apparently no concern. These causes, added to bribery, render 
peijiiry so common, that scarcely any dependence can be placed upon evidence, 
unless where it is supported by colldterar proofs. The number of witnesses, 
and even their general character, is therefore of less consequence, than an 
acquaintance with those particulars, customs, and prejudices, by which their 
evidence is likely to be biassed. The Judge must always be inferior to a 
native in knowledge of this kind : he will, likewise, be deficient in language ; 
he never can be so much master of it as to follow and detect the minute points, 
by which truth and falsehood are often separated. The voice of a witness, the 
manner, the mode of expression, the use of words of a less positive, though 
oAen siriiilar sense, all these must be beyond the reach of an European, whose 
kiriowledge of an Indian language can never extend to .such niceties. The 
Judge must, therefore, often require explanation from the officers of the court, 
and trust to their opinion. Where he forms a wrong one, there is little hope 
of his being enabled to correct it from any arguments that may be adduced by 
the pleaders; for these men will most probably agree among themselves, and 
divide all fees, and care very little which of the parties in a suit is successful. 

24, It is to be feared that no complete remedy for these evils can be found ; 
but the most effectual one would be to resort to the trial by jury, termed by the 
inhabitants punchayet or subba, according to their respective languages. The 
judicial code, in civil cases, authorizes trial by referees, arbitrators, and Moonsifs, 
but says nothing of trial by punchayet. It seems strange that this code, 
which has been framed expressly for the benefit of the natives, should omit 
entirely the only mode of trial which is general and popular among them, and 
regarded as fair and legal; for there can be no doubt that the trial by pun¬ 
chayet is as much the common law of India in civil matters, as that by jury is 
of England. No native thinks that justice is done where it is not adopted; 
and in appeals of causes formerly settled, whether under a native government 
or under that of the Company, previous to the establishment of the courts, the 
reason assigned, in almost every instance, was that the decision was not given 
by a punchayet, but by a public officer, or by persons acting under his influence,, 
or sitting in his presence. The native who has a good cause always applies for 
a punchayet; while he who has a bad one seeks the decision of a Collector or 
-a Judge, because he knows that it is easier to deceive them. It may be ob¬ 
jected, that a punchayet has no fixed constitution; that the number of its. 
members may vary, from five to fifty, or even more ; and that its verdicts aie 
often capricious. But all these objections formerly lay against juries, and they 
might unqiiestianably be removed from punchayets by future improvements. 
The native commissioners are so much restricted, and their proceedings so liable 
to be suspended, or reversed, that the whole administration of civil justice may 
be said to center in the person of a zillah Judge, who though he may be endowed 
with the greatest talents and application, must ever remain but imperfectly 
acquainted with the language and customs of the people on whose rights he 
decides. A punchayet has greatly the advantage of the Judge in these mat¬ 
ters; and being less exposed to intrigue and bribery than the officers of the 
court, it would be more capable than the Judge of ascertaining the truth, and 
more willing than his officers to support it. It would be idle to expect that 
justice could be administered personably by a single European to a whole pro¬ 
vince or zillah. Iq ever^ populous country, justice can be properly distributed 
only by means of the natives. If it is supposed that they cannot be made to 
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V tlispensent ta each dfeher, it is still more: unlikely that this can be accomplished 
by a strangle.’ 'Tim cade has^howervCri imposed this task uptmithe zillah Judge, 
evidently 'from tbeidea >that-the' natives kre not to be trusted. ^ There isi jGeE-.' 
tainly, no situation.' in which -a > native can receive bribes with greateriSicility 
and less* risk of disboveriugi dhan in that of a Commissioner; but the evE might 
be prevented, in a grfeat measitre, by obliging him. to try all suitsby a pimchay-et* 
where either of the parties required it. The natives, surely, cannot with any 
foundation be said to be judged by their own laws, while the trial by punchayet, 
to which they .have always been accustomed, is done away. The code; provides 
referees and arbitrators} but these are not what the native wants* lie has, 
most probably* had recourse to them alreadyj and when he comes forward to 
complain'publicly, iie expects a punchayet. The rapacity of many of the 
native governments^and. their officers Compelled the inhabitants, for their own 
sakes* to settle all disputes concerning property as secretly as possible, by the 
help of refefees or arbitrators; but where these means failed, they were con¬ 
strained to make the suit public^ merely because a punchayet could not be 
assembled without the interposition of authority.. They still proceed in this 
manner; and wliere the parties can agree about referees or arbitrators, they can 
generally obtain them without application to a court of justice. • - 

25. Punchay^ts will, no doubt, be occasionally influenced by qorrupt tUQ^^ 
lives, as well as the officers of a court of justice : but when this happens, it i^ 
better that the disgrace should fall on the punchayet than the court,; foi\, in tjie 
one case, the inhabitants can only lament the depravity of their own jporals, 
but in the other, the court and the Government by which they h^ye,|)een in¬ 
troduced will be rendered unpopular. 

25. In the Ceded Districts, unless there is some modification of the prodess 
of recovering debts from the Ryots, it will be pfoductive of great distress to 
them, and of considerable detriment to the public revenue. Almost every 
Ryot has an account with a bazar-man and a balance against him. This ac¬ 
count often runs through two or three generations, and is rarely paid oft'entirely. 
It usually originates in a small advance by the bazar-man, who probably gives 
seventy or eighty rupees, and takes a bond for a hundred, with interest at two 
and a half per cent, monthly. The Ryot, in return, makes payments in grain, 
cotton, and other articles, which are usually valued against him, and he receives 
occasionally from the bazar-man small sums for the discharge of hi.s lasts. After 
going on in this way for a number of years, the Ryot finds, that though he is 
continually paying, lie is only getting deeper into debt. He is satisfied that he 
has paid as much, or more than he ought to have done, though from his igno¬ 
rance of accounts he cannot exactly explain the particulars, becausejie ddes 
not know how to calculate interest upon his own repayments in kind ; he there¬ 
fore stops payment, and begins to deal with another bazar-man. He is pro¬ 
tected against distraint of his cattle and grain by the officers of the native go¬ 
vernment, for the sake of revenue ; but if lie carries any part of the produce of 
his Ikpd to a neighbouring village for sale, he is detained by his credil;pi\ and 
he then applies for a punchayet. The punchayet goes back, as far as possible, 
into the dealings of the p.arties, values the Ryot’s commodities at a fair price, 
allows him interest upon the amount, and should a balance still remain against 
him directs him to pay it, but if none, cancels the bond or other vouchers of 
the creditor. It does not cousider a claim as valid, merely because it is founded 
upon a recent bond, because it knows that a Ryot who is in immediate want of 
a small advance of cash will come to a settlement of accounts, and acknowledge 
a balance, of which not one-tenth is fairly due. This was the process which- 
usually took place between the Ryot and his creditor in the Ceded pistricts, 
under both the native and the Company’s Government, before the introduction 
of the judicial system : but now the creditor has only to produce a recent bpud 
or an old one tnat has been in a train of payment, an order for distraint in¬ 
stantly follows, and a Ryot who has always paid, and would all his, life pay a 
rent of one or two hundred rupees, is at once stripped of his cattle, grain, arid 
irapleinents of hu.sbandry, and will most likely never again rise above the ra,nk 
of a common labourer. The judicial code, in this, instance, supports, the nfipst 
artful against the most simple class of the inhabitants; for it gives to the cre¬ 
ditor a power of distraint, which he neither had nor lookqd for at the time the 
debt was contracted. I am aware that fraudulent debtors can be compelled to 
pay only by distraint; but yet it does not seem to be altogether just, that the 
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Regulation should have a retrospective effect, and place the creditor on a better, 
and the debtor on a worse footing, than they respectively were before. I 
would, therefore, propose that in all claims for debts of an earlier date than that 
of the introduction of the zillah courts, distraint shall never be permitted to 
extend to seed-grain, or to the inipleineuts or cattle employed in husbandry j 
and that in all distraints for debts, whether contracted before or after that 
period, the rent of Government shall always be discharged before that private 
creditor can receive any part of the proceeds. Wherever an individual dis¬ 
trains the property of a Ryot who has not paid his rent, the debt is, in fact, 
paid by Government: for no rent is ever recovered from a Ryot who has suf¬ 
fered distniint. As the Ryot does not pay his first to Government until 
the sixth month of the fusily year, by which time he has often realised the whole 
or the greatest part of the crop, it is obvious that the private creditor, by dis¬ 
training at this period, may always seize for bis own use the produce destined, 
for the payment of the public revenue. 
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Letter from, 15 March 1811. Far. 35. The reports referred to in these paragraphs we 

(Par.57.) Reports of three Judges find to have been prepared in conformity to the dyth Sec- 
on complctioh of their Cirvuits. tion of Regulation VIL of 1802, which directs the 
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v.v... of Regulation , -, - - 

Judges of Circuit to transmit to the Foujdarry Adawlut a report, containing 
“ such observations as they have made during the circuit, regarding the effect 
“ of the present system for administering the criminal laws in the prevention 
and punkhment of crimes, as well as respecting the state of the jails, the 
“ treatment/nd employment of the prisoners, and such other matters as tliey 
“ may think deserving of the notice of the court.” We perfectly agree with 
you in opinion as to the merit of the reports furnished by two of these Judges, 
Messrs. Read and Grant, which have supplied us with much useful informa¬ 
tion on the topics to which they relate. We are not surprised that the report 
of Mr. Travers should possess less interest and information, when we reflect 
that this gentleman had but recently entered upon the duties of a department 
which was new to him,- he having been employed in the revenue branch of our 
service. 

36. We have examined the reports of the two Judges first named, with the 
particular view of ascertaining, as far as those documents enabled us to do, the 
operation of the systems of criminal justice and police which exist in the pro¬ 
vinces under your Government. Many of the facts and observations which: 
they contain have attracted our attention; but we shall, at present, defei en¬ 
tering upon this subject, as we shall soon take an opportunity of addressing you 
fully upon it, as well as upon the administration of civil justice within those 
territories. 

4.1. The three Reports of the Judges of Circuit accompanying the dispatch to 
which we are now replying, are the first documents of this description which 
we have yet received from your Government. We direct that they be regularly 
transmitted to us in future, and that you supply us with a complete series of 
those which have been furnished you since the first establishment of those 
courts. 
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JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT ^DIRECTORS to toe GOVERN¬ 
MENT of FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the 29to April 1814. 

Our Governor in Council at Fort St. G^ofge. 

Par. I. OuH last letter to you in thi^ departmeht;was-dated the 29th Oc¬ 
tober last. 

2. Incur dispatch in the Revenue department, dated,the;!6th DecembeiV 
1812, we too.k occasion to convey to you some general obsehvatious, on the 
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practical operation of tlie s^ystem of judicature, which has, of late.years, oeen 
cstablisl.ed in the territories of Fort St. George, and to prepare your 
a fuller and more mature disclosure of our sentiments and determn.at.ous on 

this important subject. Since that period, it has enpged om- deliberate con¬ 
sideration ; as have also the existing arrangements lor conducting the police 
within those territories. 

3 We propose, in this separate letter, to communicate to you tlie ideas, and 
views we K formed, after^i careful examination of your ^ft^ial reprds and 
after collecting the sentiments of many of our servants now in England upon 
the subject, in regard to both these branches of interna! administration under pur 
Govemmen;! aS to furnish you with such orders and instructions as we hap 
deemed expedient, and, indeed, essentially necessary, for attaining the accom¬ 
plishment of those great objects of civil regulation, and, at the same 
relieving, in some degree, our finances from that heap pressure o wipe i ^ y 
are at present subject, under the heads of judicial and police charges. 

4 We have approached the consideration of this subject, under a deep im- 
pressirn of the fitness and wisdom of proceeding with due caution and care in 
the adoption of any material alterations in existing systems of 

of the mischiefs which too often result from innovations in matters of such im¬ 
portant and delicate concern. With tliese strong convictions p our minds, it 
rs very satisfactory to us, on a review of this great question, to be enabled to 
state that the modifications'wliich we are about to prescribe in this dispatch, 
do not invoW the introduction of any novel or untried principles pr hp es- 
sential departure from an ancient and long established order of things, but 
i-ather the^revision and amendment of one of recent creation winch 
a few years only in the provinces under your presidency, and the peuition and 
effects^of which it is our duty to watch over, with the view not only of preset y- 
ing and cherishing whatever of good may be found to accompany it, but also 
^forming it. to those rhpects to wWch -penen^ ha,, 
proved it to have failed in its expected consequences. It is m this spiiit that 
we have entered upon the present investigation; on one hand nifluenced 
by an earnest disposition to avoid all changes, not absolutely called foi in an e. - 
isLg system adopted under our own sanction, and.^on tne.other, not ‘nsensible 
to. the ^obvious policy of removing the errors, and of supplying the defect, 

< which may be found to belong to it, before the progress of time shall have len- 
dered them inveterate. 

5 We shall, in the first instance, direct your attention to the state of your 
judicial establishments. The increased and increasing expenditure on this 
iccount amounted, for the year 1811-12, to no less a sum than X3j8,2G2, ex- 
elusive of the expense of the Supreme Court of Judicature, diet of pnsoneis, 
and the police, being, comparatively, a small part of the whole judicial cbaiges 
of the three presidencies in that year. This has been made the subject of lie- 
quent cm-respondence with your^Government; but the instructions which we 

have transmitted to you, strong and ® satisfy 

tial retrenchments of a trifling nature, while they have fully sei ved to .satisfy 

our minds, that any considerable diminution of this article of public disburse- 
-raent cannot be looked for, nor even a limitation be fixed to its present high 
scale, by any measure short of a revision of the whole system. 

6 The expedients which you found it necessaiy to adopt for reducing the 
arrears in the^courts under your Government, had been, as we observed in our 
Revenue letter of 16 th December last, “ some years before resorted to by the 
« Supreme Government; but, as we also remarked, they had not been found 
« adenuTte to remedy the evil which still continued to be heavily felt m the 
« St provinces, notwithstanding the further measures that had been moi-e 
“ recently^devised for the same purpose.” Even so lately as the year 1812, it 

fcuod nemsary to pas, a Regulation for f 

in theSodder Devvamiy and Hizamiit Adawluts of C“toutta i„t \ cer 

« require-” and, in the same year, a resolution w'as adopted to appoint a cer¬ 
tain number of Assistant Zillah Judges, to 'mAncrease 

services were most wanted, thus constituting, m both cases, a standing mciease 

of expense attendant upon the judicial system.. . 

[3 P] 7. It 
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7. It nevertheless appears, from tlm last accounts received from that sale of 

before the different tSrS of dvd 
yidicature, on the 16th July 1812, amounted to no less than 20,981; and so 
far from any expectation, being held out by the Government of Fort WiUiam 

of any material reduction of that number, we are led to entertain the 
apprehensions of an augmentation. entertain the strongest 


8 . We must here remark, that when the present judicial system was infm 
duced into the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the number of denend’ 
ing suits m the Dewanny Adawluts was stated by Lord Cornwallis in hk m f 

in the decision of suits was then described by him as rninmiR v ^ 

;; a, defea&gthe end of justice, and as aStag ar.he \“,;° It o'^rn^ 
^ countiy. Lord Cornwallis, in the establishment of tlie^svs 
tern considered a speedy settlement of causes to be a primary and essentiyoh' 
ject to be effectuated by it, observing, as he justly did, that^« the consthutfon 
« ^should be so framed, as to put it out of the power of the Judges 

to deny or delay justice, that individuals should by a mere annlicafiVin ho Jhi 

v“'t 

sustained. It is to this effect, also, that he observes in the same minnio 
shoula be courts of justice to punish oppression and exaction and 
that the peop e must be satisded that the remedy must be cerSn and of 
fectual, and that it can be expeditiously applied.” 

t.3' '^bich we have adduced, and others which will hereafter he 

cndfnf R vf T^r P‘'°vi«ions of thTfudlcial 

code of British India, highly beneficial as they have proved in some imnortant 

paiticulars, have yet substantially failed in the accomplishment of one of the 
most material ends they had in view, in that large portion orour posseions 
where the code was originally introduced, and where it has been^loD«-eat in 
practice. But, in taking a survey of the inadequacy of the judicial system 
the existing accumulation of undecided suits is very far from exhibitino' fho 
whole extent of the evil. To form a tolerably correct idea on thlfsuS 
pecially m regard to the zillah courts, to which we here more partiucu'larlv di 

must bear in mind the number of pSns who w 
be deterred from applying to them for redress, from the despair of havS 

n rJpff settled within any reasonable time.^as well as frS 

the great distance they must travel forjustice, the expense of the ionrn^! 
the interruption which it must occasioi to their privatrcon^erm cd 
as they are, from their homes, at the very season when their absence cannot^e 
r’ without serious injury to the cultivation of the land. TheiL 
cords of the Bengal Government inform us of another evil of no less conse 
quence, viz., that the affrays, homicides, and woundings, which are continually 

disputed rights, arrocSed 
necessarily elapses before redress can be ohHinprl 
which has been found to impel those who feel themselveSLd"n 

and property to have recourse to violence and force for thi defence of them 
thereby taking the law into their own hands. «eienct ot them. 


.3^' It would be needless to argue, that the same causes must produce thp 
same effects within the possessions of Fort St. Georsre Thp c ! 

.a strongly borno out by the official communications of scvtaf of the JndicTal 

and Revenue servants belonging to your establishments: but if such evklenri 

were wanting, it might alone be very safely rested on a referenrrfn 1 

population of the country, and the number of suits decided and reraaffiinff 
deeded within the year, which sufficiently shew how disproportioneTJhSt 
peopie.^^”* ° judicial administration are to the wants and necessities of the 


11 . This deficiency of means is, no doubt, to be imputed, in part to thp errant 
extent of the local jurisdiction of the zillah and provincial coims ; but fro 

ff tbf In c" j examination into this subject, that even if the state 

of the Company’s funds would admit of such augmentation of 

would 1 educe their local jurisdiction to one-half of their present size it \vniil3 
rrflcr aU, opmte only as a partial remedy, aud still leavLhc admiLraS rf 

justice 
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^stice in a state and condition very inadequate to the fulfilment of its professed 
purposes. 

12. We are led to direct your attention, in the first instance, to that branch 
of this important subject which relates to the Euro'^an ag-ewcy employed for 
the discharge of the duties of Judges and Registers in the zillah courts ; and, 
in doing this, we shall avail ourselves of the opinions of some of the best in¬ 
formed and most enlightened of our servants, who, under the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, and under your presidency, have been enabled, by experience in the exe¬ 
cution of the judicial functions, to form opinions, and who have felt themselves 
called upon by a sense of duty to record them. Sir Henry Strachey, Judge 
and Magistrate of Midnapore, in his report of the SOth January 1802, after 
enumerating circumstances which obstructed the due administration of justice, 
observes as follows : “ Another impediment, though of a very difierent nature, 
** and much more difficult to remove, is to me too palpable to be overlooked ; 
« I mean that arising froth Europeans, in our situation, being necessarily ill 
« qualified, in many points, to perform the duties required of them as Judges 
«. and Magistrates. Nothing is more common, even after a minute and !a- 
“ borious examination of evidence on both sides, than for the Judge to be left 
« in utter doubt respecting the points at issue. This proceeds from the imper- 
" feet connection with the natives, and our scanty knowledge, after all our 
“ study, of their manners, customs, and languages. We perhaps judge too 

much by rule : we imagine things to be incredible because they have not 
“ before fallen within our experience ; we constantly mistake extreme sim- 
plietty for cuuriing j we make not sufficient allowance for the loose, vague, 
« and inaccurate mode in which the natives tell a story ; for their not compre- 
** bending us and our not comprehending them } we hurry, terrify, and con- 
“ found them with our eagerness and impatience. 

“ I am fully convinced that a native of common capacity will, after a little 
** experience, examine witnesses and, investigate the most intricate case with 
more temper and perseverance, with more ability and effect, than almost any 
European and, as he says in another place, “ a very few simple rules 
would, perhaps, suffice to correct the abuses of former times. I confess it is 
** my wish, though probably I may be blamed for expressing it, not only to 
” have the authority of the natives as Judges extended, but to see them, if 
" possible, enjoy important and confidential situations in other departments of 
the state. 

We cannot study,” the same Judge observes, * “ the genius of the peo- 
pie in its own sphere of action. We know little of their domestic life, their 
“ knowledge, conversation, amusements, their trades and castes, or any of 
those natural and individual characteristics, which are essential to a com- 
“ plete knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples of something new 
and surprizing ; and we have no principle to guide us in the investigation of 
facts, except an extreme diffidence of our opinion, a consciousness of in- 

ability to judge of what is probable or improbable.” 

' ' ^ 

13. The ideas of Colonel Munro on the same subject were communicated to 
your Board of Revenue, in his report from the Ceded Districts, dated the 
15th August 1807. 

“ There is,” be observes, “ such a strange mixture of fraud and honesty in 
“ the natives of India, and even in the same individual in different circura- 
stances, that none but a native can, on many occasions, penetrate the motives 
” from which such opposite conduct arises; the numerous petty dealings con- 
” stantly going on with comparatively very few disputes; the frequency of de- 
“ positing money and valuable articles without any kind of voucher, and the 
" general practice of lending money without any receipt or document but 
the accounts of the parties, manifest a high degree of mutual confidence, 
which can originate only in a conviction of the probity of each other. But, 
on the other hand, every native will perjure himself in a litigation respecting 
water-boundaries of villages and privileges of castes : he will, also, peijure 
himself, with little hesitation, in favour of a relation, a friend, or an 
inhabitant of the same village. These causes, added to bribery, render per- 

« jury 

Report, as Circuit-Judge, on termination of the second session of Calcutta division for 180S?. 
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“ jury so common, that scarcely any dependance can be placed upon evidence,' 
“ unless when it is supported by collateral proofs. The number of witnesses, 
“ and even their general character, is therefore of less consequence tlian an 
“ acquaintance with those particular customs and pr<judice.s, by which their 
“ evidence is likely to be biassed. The Judge must always he inferior to 
“ a native in knowledge of this kind : lie will likewise be deficient in the lan- 

guage. He never can be so much master of it as to follow and detect the 
“ minute points by which truth and falsehood are often separated. The voice 
“• of a witness, the manner, the mode of expression, the use of words of a 
“ less positive, though often similar sense; all these must be beyond the reach 
“ of an European, whose knowledge of an Indian language can never extend 
“ to such niceties.” 

14. These are the sentiments and opinions of two of our servants, well qua¬ 
lified, from local observation and practical knowledge, to speak on gnch a sub¬ 
ject ; and they have been strongly corroborated by other respectable authori¬ 
ties on record, which we have consulted in the course of our investigation. 

15. It is but too obvious that an European must labour under very great 
disadvantages in the administration of justice among a people so peculiarin their 
habits, their ideas, and customs, and with who.se dialects it is in vain to expect 
we can ever become sufficiently acquainted. A document which we received 
from Bengal in the year 1810,* distinctly informs us that “ a few only of the 
“ Magistrates understand the Bengalese language.” In the Peninsula, where 
the dialects are much more various, this deficiency in the native languages can¬ 
not, we conceive, be less felt than it is within our possessions subject to the 
Supreme Government. 

16. These circumstances, while they must render the proceedings of the 
European Judge liable to great error and misconception, in spite of all his care 
and disposition to act rightly, must also, in a great measure, reduce him to a 
dependerice on the native officers of the court, which in various lyays will tend, 
as we know it very e.xtensively has, to the abuse and perversion of the ends of 
justice; and from the inability of the Judges to follow readily what passes in. 
the progress of hearing a cause, a dilatoriness in the dispatch of business must 
arise, which, of itself, would contribute, in no small degree, to that accurau- 
lation of suits instituted in the zillah courts. 

17» What also occasions the great arrears of suits in all our tribunals, both- 
European and native, is the process and forms by which justice is administered. 
This process and these forms are substantially the same as those of the superior 
tribunals in England, and even pass under the same names. The pleadings of 
the court are almost in every case written, as well as the evidence of witnesses,, 
and they proceed by petition or declaration, replication and rejoinder, supple¬ 
mental answer and reply. 

18. Such a minute and tedious mode of proceeding, in a country where the 
courts are so few compared with the vast extent and population of it, must be 
quite incompatible with promfptitude and dispatch. Causes must be long pend- 
ing and slowly got off the file, and the tardiness with which they are brought to 
a Settlement must, in innumerable instances, be a greater evil than the original 
injury sought to be redressed, to say nothing of the frequent vi.«its which the 
litigant parties are under the necessity of making, for the purpo.se of filing their 
pleadings in the progress of the cause, according to the turn which the pro¬ 
ceedings may take. This grievance is one of no ordinary magnitude to the 
suitors, as well as those who may be summoned to give evidence. On one 
description of persons it must, according to the information we have received 
from Colonel Miinro, operate with peculiar severity: we here refer to the heads 
of villages. * 

“ These are,” he observes, " subjected to great inconvenience and -distress, 

being summoned as witnesses in every trifling litigation that goes before the 
“ J«dge from their respective villages: They are supposed to know the state 
“ or the inatter better than any body else, and are therefore always sum- 
“ jnoned. Ihey are detained weeks and months from, the management of their 
“ farnts, and are frequently no sooner at home than they are called away fifty 


* Mr, Secretary Dowdeawell’s Report, dated 22d September, 1709. 
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“ or one hundred miles by a fresh summons, about some petty suit which they 
“ could have settled much better on the spot; and crowds of them, as well as 
“ of the principal Ryots, are always lying about the courts, and very often 
« without its being known to the Judge that they are there.” 

19. We have the declaration of your Board of Revenue, that “ these cum- 
“ brons formalities,” as they terra the forms and process of the courts, “ rather 
“ embarrassed than aided litigants.” The inconveniences to be expected from 
them were ably pointed out by Colonel Munro in the same year, on the exten¬ 
sion of the judicial system to the Ceded Districts; and some of those which 
have actually resulted are strongly, but, we believe, faithfully depicted by the 
Collector of the southern division of Arcot,* in his report on the settlement of 
the revenues for the fusily year 1808-9. Hundreds of complaints of acts of 

oppressibn have been made to me, but on which I have no power to grant 
“ redress. I can only refer them to the court; and the court, if it did nothing 
“ else, would not have time to redress all such grievances, even if they came 
« before it. But the road to justice, in such instances, is so clogged with 
“ forms, &c. that nine out of ten of such grievances never can come before it. 
“ It is cheaper,” he adds, “ for complainants to submit to be plundered than 

to seek redress.” 

20. What must also be very materially obstructive of the purpose for which 
such forms of proceeding are prescribed by our system of civil judicature is, 
that they are perfectly new to the natives, to whom justice was used to be 
administered according to very simple rules, and in a summary manner, 

21. The general unfitness of the natives to conduct their own causes, in tri¬ 
bunals whose proceedings are regulated by rules of such 'a refined and intri¬ 
cate nature, has led to the appointment of Vakeels, or licensed pleaders, to 
each court. But this measure, though intended for the convenience of suitors, 
is accompanied with injurious effects, by placing the plaintifl's and defendants, 
very much at the mercy of a set of men, who Tor the most part, we fear, are 
Wanting in respectability of character, with little sense of reputation, and de¬ 
pending for their subsistence on the encouragement and fomentation of frivolous 
and vexatious litigations. 

22. The defective and superficial acquaintance of the Vakeels themselves 
with the Regulations, and their general inaptitude for the discharge of their 
duties, has long been the theme of complaint on the part of our servants 
under the Bengal presidency, as well as by Colonel Leith, who was employed, 
under your Government, in framing the original code of laws and Regulations, 
and who has, in his letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, of the 
25th January 1808, of which we formerly transmitted you a copy, expressed 
his opinion on the subject of the‘Vakeels, in terms, which' have particularly 
attracted our attention. “ There is, perhaps,” he says, “no part of the judicial 
“ system which has been attended with worse consequences than the Vakeel 
“ branch of it. They are, in general, extremely illiterate; and their situation 
“ gives them various opportunities of committing abuses which are not easily 

detected. In particular, they have been accused of promoting litigation, by 
“ holding forth false promises of success to their clients. Their habits of inter- 
“ course with the natives, and their being, in a manner, the only persons who 
“ are acquainted with the Regulations, makes it easy for tliem to do so. 1 do 
“ not hesitate in saying that one great cause of the litigation and delay in law- 

suits has arisen from the native plead ei-s.” 

23. Your Board of Revenue, also, in the report to which, we have already 
referred, have distincly averred, that “ the licensing of pleadera ip Vakeels 
“ had led to a series of fraud and corruption in the zillah and provincial 
“ courts;” and they thei'efore recommend, that in the Revenue courts which 
it was then in contemplation to establish at the presidency, “ pleading ore tenus 
“ should be adopted, instead of petitions,, replications, and rejoinders.” 

We therefore direct you to instruct the courts of Sudder Dewanny and Ni- 
zamut Adawluts, and the inferior courts, to communicate their ideas on this 
subject; and that you do, thereupon, revise the respective powers, together 
with the forms of process in both departments, witli the view of rendering the 
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proceedings in civil cases as summary as may be compatible with the ends of 
substantial justice. 

'' 24,. The reply and rejoinder may, perhaps, be dispensed with, as the plaint 

and answer generally contain all the material ficts of the case. 

25. Another part of the system, which has an evident effect in lengthening 
the proceedings of the courts, has not, as far as we know, the recommendation 
of being borrowed from any English institution : this is the practice (presented 
by Regulation III. of 1802,) of taking down in writing all depositions, although 
delivered orally, in open court. We have great doubts as to the necessity of 
this custom, and desire that the subject may be carefully considered by the 
courts. 

26. The employment of llcensed Vakeels is so connected with flie judicial 
system now established, that we are certainly not prepared to do away this 
class altogether: but we are very desirous that the subject should be maturely 
considered by you, as well as by the Sudder court, with a view of devising, if 
it be possible, a remedy for an evil so generally acknowledged. 

27 . We would here call your attention to another part of the judicial sys¬ 
tem. We allude to the latitude of the appeal allowed from the decisions of the 
Registers of the Zillah courts, and from the decisions of the Judges of those 
courts. The facilities thus afforded for the prolongation of judicial disputes, 
and its attendant evils,, have been represented to as by many of your most ex¬ 
perienced servants as strongly requiring the application of some remedy. By 
the original Regulations of your Government, no suit was appealable from the 
judgment of a Register or a Judge of a Zillah court, unless, in the former 
case, the amount of the property litigated exceeded twenty-five A. Rupees, 
and in the latter, one thousand rupees: but by Regulation VII. of the year 
1809, these restrictions were removed, and appeals were allowed in all cases 
from their determinations, except in regard to suits tried by a zillah Judge in 
appeal from the head and other native Commissioners. We are of opinion that 
a renewal of the restrictions which formerly existed under Regulation II. of 1802, 
would be productive of much good effect ; and we hereby direct, that no fur¬ 
ther appeal be permitted to be from a decision of a zillah court on an appeal 
from the Register, or from any native tribunal. With regard to special appeals, 
we leave you at liberty to extend the provisions of Section 26 of Regula¬ 
tion'VIl, 1809, to any case not comprehended within them, which, on due 
consideration, you may think fit. 

28. The expenses, also, of prosecuting suits, which before were confined to 
the maintenance of witnesses and the employment of a Vakeel, have, since the 
year 1808, been considerably augmented, by the direct charges to which legal 
proceedings are subjected, by fees on the institution and trial of causes, and 
on the presentment of petitions, exhibits, &c. both in the European and native 
courts, as well as by stamp-duties upon the pleadings in the former. 

29 . These additional chaiges were imposed, as it is declared in the preambles 
of Regulations IV, V, and XVII, of 1808, for the purpose of preventing litigious 
pd groundless complaints, the filing of superfluous exhibits, and the summon¬ 
ing of unnecessary witnesses. 

30. To the first-mentioned of these Regulations, and to Regulation XVII, 
which gave a retrospective effect to the provisions of the former one respecting 
judicial fees, the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut have, in their report of the 19th 
February 1813, particularly called our attention,, as the chief means by which 
the arrears of civil suits had been so greatly reduced since the year 1807- But, 
with the evidence W'e have before us on this subject, we see too much reason to 
conclude (bearing in mind, as we must, the smallness of the interests whidi 
produce litigation among the natives), the additional expenses thus imposed 
serve to discourage, and often to preclude, the fair claimants from applying to 
our judicatories. 

31. Under the rules and regulations which obtained previous to the intro¬ 
duction of the present system for the administration of justice in Bengal, a de¬ 
posit-fee was levied on the institution of suits in the civil courts, varying from five 
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to two per cent., in proportion to the cause of action, and certain other autho¬ 
rized fees of court. On the first establishment of the present system, in 1798, 
these fees were abolished, and the suitors were relieved from all other expenses, 
except the prescribed fee to the pleaders and the actual charge in summoning 
their own witnesses. The grounds which induced Lord Cornwallis to adopt 
this measure are explained at large in his minute of the 11th February 1798. 
“ This tax,” observes his Lordship, alluding to the fees we have just stated, 
“ which the people are obliged to pay for having justice administered to them, 
“ at the same time that it debars many from recovering their rights, and fails 
“ of its intended effect, has a further oppressive operation, by punishing'eqiially 
“ all suitors, whether their causes be litigious or not. The fact is, that the 
“ evil which this regulation is intended to obviate is ascribed to a wrong cause. 
“ It is not to be attributed to the litigiousness of the people, but with more 

truth to the dilatoriness and insufficiency of the administration of justice.” 

32. The Zillah Courts created under the new system being soon overwhelm¬ 
ed with causes, tHe principle maintained by Lord Cornwallis was departed 
from, and fees were established on the institution of suits, and on exhibits, &c., 
as well as stamp-duties on the written pleadings. The reason assigned in the 
preambles of the regulations relating thereto were the same as those which in¬ 
duced you to resort to those expedients. We are much disposed to believe, 
from tlie practical authorities w'e have consulted upon this subject, that though 
these charges upon law proceedings have, served to diminish the number of 
vexatious suits instituted in our courts, they have, at the same time, had the 
effect of deterring too many from seeking judicial redress for real and substan¬ 
tial injuries, on account of their inability to su2)port the costs which neces¬ 
sarily accompany the means of obtaining it. 

38. Having adverted to the general and most obvious defects in the present 
system, we are brought to the consideration of the remedy most applicable to 
them ; and after a minute examination of every available source of information 
within our reach, and having attentively reviewed the whole that we have col¬ 
lected, we are disposed to think that the important object, as far as the ad¬ 
ministration of civil justice is concerned, may be obtained in a degree commen¬ 
surate to the wants and necessities of the people, by such a modification of the 
present judicial system itself, as shall consign a great part of the business now 
conducted by the zillah and provincial courts to intelligent natives, through 
whose agency the meansof administering justice might be enlarged, and, at the 
same time, a foundation laid for diminishing the expense attending the exist¬ 
ing establishments of the Company. 

84. We find, from the concurrent testimony of our most experienced 
servants, that througliout Hindostan the affairs of every village were formerly 
managed by two descriptions of persons; one usually designated by the appel¬ 
lation of Potail, though in some parts of India called Mundid or Mocuddim, 
and the other characterized by the name of Gurnum or Putwarry, The Potail 
acted as the Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, within his village. In the for¬ 
mer of these capacities he settled the disputes which occurred within it, assisted 
in cases of importance, or where the litigant parties required it, by a piinchayet, 
or native jury, consisting of fewer or more persons, whose judgment was sub¬ 
ject to an appeal to the Auraildar, or Collector of the province, in whom was 
vested, not only the general administration of the revenues, but also the 
superintendance of civil justice, as well as of the police. This was the mode of 
administering justice in all cases of property or personal right, except in regard 
to questions of caste or religious discipline, which were decided by the rulers 
of the different tribes, assisted by puncbayets. 

35. The Curnum or Putwarry, who was, and still is, the register of the vil¬ 
lage, assisted tlie Potail in the discharge of his judicial, and magisterial func¬ 
tions ; but it was his more especial duty to keep the public accounts of culti¬ 
vation and revenue, and to record transactions between one individual and 
another, in the nature of bargain, payment, or receipt, his registry being the 
attestation of all such transactions. 

.86. Both the one and the other of these village superintendants enjoyed lands 
free firora or upon paj'^ment of a small quit-rent, or what is nearly the same, 
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specific shares of the produce of a particular portion of land, besides certain 
payments in grain or in money from the other residents of the village. In a 
country where internal disturbances have been so frequent, these officers are 
stated by Colonel Munro to have been regarded by the inhabitants as their na¬ 
tural and permanent superiors, their influence in the little communities to which 
they belong being founded as much in personal respect as in the authority of 
their office. They are the native gentry, of the country; and, from the'parti- 
cular relations in which they stand to the people, they possess a knowledge of" 
the general concerns of the villages, and of the cliaracter of every one within 
them, .which renders them peculiarly well qualified to perf(M-m. the municipal 
duties entrusted to their charge. * 

67* In die modern possessions under your Government, where the zealous and 
well-directed inquiries of some of your ablest and most intelligent servants broucrlit 
us to a nearer acquaintance, than in any other part of India, with the nature and 
uses,of the local institutions of the country, and where, also, the policy had 
been most attended to, of regarding these institutions as dife natural and only 
solid foundation on which to raise the superstructure of civil government, a 
close adherence to the ancient and customary course of proceeding in the adju¬ 
dication of civil causes appears to liave been observed, until the introduction, 
a few years ago, of the judicial establishments now existing. 

38. Of the utility of the Potails in their judicial character, and of their iden¬ 

tification with the domestic economy and internal arrangements of the country, 
we have the recorded testimony of many of our servants. * 

39. Colonel Munro, in his report from the Ceded Districts of the 15th May 
1806, informs us that “ every village, with its twelve Ayangadeas, is a kind of 
** little republic, with the Potail at the head of it, and that India is a mass of 

such republics.” The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their,own Po¬ 
tail. They give themselves no trouble about the breaking out and division of 
kingdoms. While the village remains entire, they care not to what power it is 
transferred: wherever it goes, the internal management remains unaltered • 
the Potail is still the “ collector, and magistrate, and head farmer. Prom the 
“ age of Menu until this day, the settlements are made either with or through 
“ the Potails.” And in another of his interesting and valuable reports he in¬ 
forms us, that ** whoever rules the province, they rule the village.” This 
description of the village societies of India is confirmed by the view which your 
Board of Revenue took of the same interesting subject, in their report of the 
25th of April 1808. 

40. The account here given of the Potail, and of his influence and import¬ 
ance, as necessarily resulting from his character and relative situation within 
the village community, of which he is the chief member, is also in strict con¬ 
formity with the statements which have been afforded by Colonels Read and 
Wilks, by Mr Thackeiy, and other respectable authorities. 

41. Your Board of Revenue, in their report to which we have just referred, 
further state, that " the influence of the head inhabitant among the people is 
“ much greater than that of a Zemindar or Poligar, and that, when he is not 
over-assessed, he will always exert it on the side of Government.” 

42. From these concurring testimonies we are led to recognize in the Potail 
and Curnutn the most powerful instrument that any government can possess 
for conducting the detailed operations of its internal administration, as well in 
regard to the distribution of justice as the direction of the police. It appears 
to be through this agency that the frame and constitution of the little village 
communities, of which all India is composed, has been held together for so 
many centuries. They are unquestionably (what they have been termed) “ the 
“ natural and permanent authorities of the country,”’ and true policy strongly 
dictates the expediency of our availing ourselves of their services ; for it is thus 
only, as we are now firmly convinced, that the business of Government can be 
adequately conducted in a foreign country like India, in which the population 
is so extensive, and the habits and manners of the people so different from our 
own. 
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43.-The Judicial Regulations admit of the emjdoyment of nativ^e Commis. 
sioners as referees, under the orders of the zillah tribunals, and as Judges, with 
an original jurisdiction in matters of personal property to a limited amount j 
■and, in the case of the head native-Commissioners, authority is given to decide 
suits of small amount respecting real property. The Regulations also empowei- 
the other native Commissioners to act as arbitrators, when applied to for that 
purpos'e by the inhabitants. But restricted as these native authorities are in 
their powers, and liable as they also ate, under the latitude oCappeal which is 
permitted from their decisions to the zillah Judges, to have them suspended or 
reversed, a large portion of business thus necessarily devolves on the Judges 
and Assistant Judges, which, together with the appeals from the judgments pf 
the Registers, and the suits that come before them under an original jurisdic¬ 
tion, they are uttferly unable to deliver themselves from, by every possible exer¬ 
tion they can make. • ‘ 

44<. We are, hov/ever, verj>' far from meaning to detract from the efficiency 
of the native branch of the judicial sj'stera ; on the contrary, we refer with 
.satisfaction to the facts stated in the report of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
at Fort St George, wherein it is observed that “ these subordinate judicatories 
“ are operative, to a very extensive degree, in promoting the general and 

speedy distribution of civil justice, in cau.ses, though small, yet of infinite im- 
“ portance to the parties, who could not, without the most serious incon- 
“ venience, be subjected, to the necessity of leaving their families, and giving 
“ attendance at the stations of the zillah courts.” This report from the Slid- 
der Adawlut furnishes a strong and convincing argument for the employment 
of natives in the administration of civil justice, and satisfactorily demonstrates 
the absolute necessity of availing ourselves of their instrumentality, to a much 
greater extent than has hitherto been done. 

45. We'must, hovuever, continue to think that the agency of natives appoint¬ 
ed to act as Commissioners, is much less eligible than that of the lieads of vil¬ 
lages acting within the limits of their owm municipalities. The slender and 
very insufficient emoluments allowed to native Commissioners for the per¬ 
formance of very laborious and responsible duties, must render it extremely dif^ 
ficiil^ to secure the services of men of respectability and influence in society, 
and possessing the requisite qualifications. 

46. These circumstances are stated, in the report from the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, to which we have already referred, as having “ hitherto retarded the 

consummation of the arrangements for this purpose; in some cases, by the 
“ difficulty of finding persons sufficiently men of business and character to dis- 
“ charge satisfactorily a trust so delicate, and one that is so closely connected 
“ with individual comfort and prosperity; in othel's, by the disinclination of 
“ those of adequate respectability and talent to undertake a duty, which, with- 
“ out promising any immediate personal advantage, seemed to be laborious to 
** a degree alarming to their habits.” 

47 . The official , correspondence of the local authorities under the Bengal 
Government leave it not a matter of speculation, that the native Commissioners 
in those provinces are a description of persons who, like the Darogahs of po¬ 
lice, are of inferior character among their fellow-countrymen, very rarely pos¬ 
sessing that local influence and consideration which ought naturally to atlaclv 
to individuals holding these situations. 

48. These necessary qualities, we have already shewn, are much more likely 
to be found among the Potails and Curnums of the villages, than among any 
other denominations of the natives. They have, for ages, been in the constant 
habit of administering justice in their villages, with all the aids derived from 
acknowledged rank and hereditary connectioa they are still in the enjoyment 
of; or possess the right to a permanent provision in land and fees, originally 
assigned them, as public officers, for the execution of that and other duties. 
That particular duty, we cannot doubt, they would again gladly execute, be¬ 
cause it was orve inseparably connected with the consequence which belonged 
to them in their respective villages, and which, by being committed to other 
hands, must, as w'e are satisfied it has, from various official channels ofinfoi'- 
mation, considerably impair their influence, and render a numerous body of 
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men dissatisfied, if not disaffected to our Government, whose support and attach¬ 
ment we cannot but consider of more importance to the internal securit}' of the 
country, than even the strength of our military establishments. Such a measure 
would incalculably relieve the inhabitants from those vexations and inconve¬ 
niences to which they are at present subject, from the want of the ready means 
of judicial redress, and would be most acceptable, as it would restore a form •of 
judiciary administration which had long been familiar to a people, distinguished 
above all other nations in the world, by a dislike to innovation and a respect 
and adherence lo ancient rules and customs. 

49* As the punchayets, or native juries, appear also to have uniformly pre¬ 
vailed under every native government of India, it is necessary that they should 
make a part of any consideration involving in it a return to the ancient form of 
judicial administration. • 

50. It is remarkable that this institution should have been passed over with¬ 
out notice in the recoaled discussions which preceded the establishment of the 
judicial system under your presidency, finding, as we have, on an examination 
of the departs of those Collectors who, antecedently to that period, superintended 
the administration of civil justice, that it was a general rule, at least among 
those in the modern territories, to avail themselves of the use of the punchayet 
in cases brought before them, and also to encourage the use of therti by the 
heads of villages. It is stated by Captain Read, in a letter dated Khistnaghurry, 
the SOth July 1794, that “ it was the custom of the inhabitants to settle trivial 
“ disputes by punchayets, or courts composed of themselves; and when they 
“ could not settle them by that means to their mutual satisfaction, to apply to 
“ the Collector, who either did so himself or formed a punchayet for the pur- 
“ pose, on whose verdict he determined.” And in a cowle-namah of that 
Officer is the following instruction It is directed, that when any difference* 
“ arise relating to municipal management or cultivation, akpuncbayet, or native 

court of arbitration, may be assembled to adjust them ; and that if the offended 
“ party afterwm’ds resolve on an appeal to the huzzoor, he shall be sent thither 
" with its proceedings attested by its members, when orders shall be sent on 

the affair in question.” The members of the punchayet appear to have been 
mutually chosen by the parties. To prevent corruption and intrigue, their 
proceedings were openly conducted in presence of sucli of the inhabitants as 
chose to attend, and the members were not permitted to separate before they 
pronounced their decision, which was afterwards signified to the parties con¬ 
cerned by a written attestation, and enforced, if necessary, by the authority of 
the Collector. 

51. No person in our service abroad has had more frequent or fuller oppor¬ 
tunities of forming a just opinion of the advantages derived from these native 
juries, than Colonpl Mqnro. In his report of the 15th August 1807» he says, 

“ there can be no doubt that the trial of punchayet is as much the common 
“ law of India, in civil matters, as that by jury is of England.No native 
thinks that justice is done where it is not adopted; and in appeals of causes 
formerly settled, whether under ’a native government or under that of the Com¬ 
pany, previous to the establishment of the courts, the reason assigned in almost 
every instance was, that “ the decision was not given by a punchayet, but by 
“ a public officer; or by persons acting under his influence, or sitting in his 
“ presence. The native who has a good cause always applies for a punchayet, 

“ while he who has a bad one seeks the decision of a Collector or a Judge, be- 
“ cause he knows that it is much easier to deceive them. The natives cannot, 

“ surely, with any foundation, be said to be judged by their own laws, while 
“ the trial by punchayet, to which they have always been accustomed, is done 
“ away. The code provides referees and arbitrators; but these are not what 
“ the native wants : - he has most probably had recourse t& them already; and 
“ when he epmes forward to complain publicly, he expects a punchayet.” 

52. Equally strong evidence is borne by Colonel Wilks in support of pun¬ 
chayets, in the Appendix to his Historical Sketches of the South of India. 

“ Fully to understand the character and manners of the Hindoos, requires to 
‘‘ have lived and been educated among them as one of themselves; and I con- 
“ scientiously believe that, for the purpose of discriminating the motives of 
“ action and the chances of truth in the evidence of such a people, the entire 
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“ life of the most acute and able European Judge, devoted to tliat liingle object, Judicial Letter 
“ could not place him on a level with an intelligent Hindoo punchayet;’* which 3 % 

bei in another place, describes as “ an admirable instrument of practical deci- 
« sion.” 

53. It is, also, highly spoken of by Sir John Malcolm, in his Sketch of the 
Sikhf; wherein, after stating that “ trifling disputes about property are settled 
“ by the heads of villages, by arbitration, and by the chiefs,’* he, in a note to 
the word “ arbitration,” adds, “ It is usual to assemble a punchayet, or a 
“ court of arbitration, in every part of India under a native government; and 
“ as they are always chosen from men of the best reputation in the place where 
“ they meet, this court had a high character for justice.” 

54. We have, in our dispatch of the l 6 th December l.ast, referred you, for a 
practical illustration of the fitness of punchayets acting in conjunction with the 
heads ot villages, for the adjudication and settlement of questions of individual 
property and right, to a report made by Co'lonel Wilks to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, on the “ interior administration of the Government of Mysore.” 

55. To the authorities we have here produced, of several of our most able 
and experienced servants on your side of India, as to the practical utility of the 
punchayet institution, we shall only add that of an experienced judge under the 
Bengal Government, Mr, Melville, Judge and Magistrate of Dacca. In his 
report of the 21 st December 1801, he observes, “ I have said that authority 
“ and great encouragement should be given to procure an adjustment of petty 

disputes and quarrels, through the means of punchayets. This mode of 
“ arbitration, for in the present instance it is nothing more, was formerly almost 
“ universally practised ; and it has not only the sanction of established usage 
“ in its favour, but the members of such tribunals being, as it were, pointed 
** out for the oflGlce by their established character, and by the acknowledged 
“ sentiment of the whole of their society, the decision is at pnce acquiesced in, 

“ and becomes happily unquestioned. But to estimate fairly the great aclvan- 
“ tage to be derived from this mode of adjudging disputes and allaying animo¬ 
sities, it must not be disguised, and cannot have escaped the observation of 
all who have had an opportunity to retoafk it, that litigation in petty disputes, 

“ as at present practised, is a source of general unhappiness, and the parent of 
“ multiplied crimes.” 

56 . The same Judge, in a circuit-report for the division of Patna, of so late a 
date as the 27 th June 1810, after noticing the length of time “ a claim must 
“ wait, with the sacrifices an individual must make, before the decision of a 
“ civil court can be obtained, and his want of confidence in the stability of that 

decision,” proceeds to observe, “ It must be noticed, also, that the manners 
“ of the people are daily growing worse. The present system has, in its rela- 
“ tions and consequences, affected the influence of paternal authority and of 
“ castes, fornierl)? salutary checks on morals; and our courts, by having a de- 
“ tail of duty much greater than they can effectually manage, are unable tb 
“ supply any adequate substitute.” 

57 . The great argument which has been alleged against entrusting the natives 
with the exercise of any extensive judicial authority is, their proneness to cor¬ 
ruption. The fact is certainly not to be denied ; but it is, at the same time, 
necessary that we should trace it to its cause, before we assent to the validity 
of the inference which is deduced from it. This we believe to consist in the 
want of efficiency which has marked the native governments in the more modern 
periods of their history. Nothing could wellJiave been more relaxed than wa» 
the management of the affairs of civil administration under them, whether as it 
related to judicature, to police, or to revenue. Those regulations which are 
devised and provided, in every civilized country, for the guidance of public 
officers, and for preventing malversation and abuse of trust, had either grown 
into desuetude or were greatly disregarded. Most of the public establishments 
had become perverted from the original purposes of their institution ; it was, 

<^herefbre, no other than a natural consequence, that in the absence of a salutary 
and effective exercise of the supreme powers of the state, the public functiona¬ 
ries, when prompted by self-interest, should have been influenced by venal and 
corrupt motives. • 

58. If 
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58. R we are correct in this reasoning, we may detkice from it a sufficient 
ground for believing that, under a vigilant and active superiutendance and con¬ 
trol exercised by the British Government, the Potails and Curnums, assisted 
by the punchayets, might be most advantageously employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, without a recurrence of those serious and formidable abuses 
which prevailed in the latter periods of native administration. 

59. The eminent success which has, within the last twenty vears, attended 
the exertions of some Collectors of the revenue in the modern'territories sub¬ 
ject to your presidency, in preventing the corrupt practices of the native ser¬ 
vants, and in keeping them to their duty, seems fully to warrant that conclusion. 
Ihe great practical principle which they steadily kept in view, and to Whicli 
the success of their labours must be very largely ascribed, was to leave the de¬ 
tailed management of affairs to the natives, according to the existing forms and 
usages of the country, and to see that they did their duty, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to do It for them. A constant and pervading exercise of the powers of sii- 
perintendence is the sphere of action in which the Company’s European ser¬ 
vants can be most beneficially employed ; and in tlii.s sphere the active applL 
cation of their time, their attention, and their talents, are of the mostessen- 

tial, and indeed of indispensable importance to the w'ell-o-overnimr of tlip 
eountry. o & «■ *c 

60. We conceive, in the first place, that the Potail might, by virtue of his 
office, execute the functions of Commissioner within the village, in the several 
modes prescribed by the Regulations. As referee, he should hear and deter¬ 
mine all such causes as may be referred to him by the zillah court, subject to 
the same limitations as to the amount litigated, and, generally speaking, to the 
.same rules as are prescribed for native Commissioners acting in this capacity. 

61. And in all cases thus coming before a Potail, either party should have 
tlie power of requiring the assembly of a puncliayet j or the court may. in the 
order of reference, pi'escrrbe that mode of trial: and it sliould also be at the 
fJiscretion of the zillah Judge to refer cases of particular descriptions, and not 
exceeding in value an amount to be specified by Regulation, to the Potail and 
punchayet for^w^?/ adjustment. Boundary cases may, with peculiar propriety 
be thus referred for final decision j but in cases not specially referred in this 
manner, the right of appeal wdll, of course, be allowed. 

62. The amount to which the decisions of the punchayet might be rendered 
final, should, m the first instance at least, be very small. Being, however, 
strongly impressed with a conviction of the advantages which might be derived 
from that mode of trial, in point of promptitude and cheapness, we are anxious 
that Its operation should be rendered as extensive as possible, consistently with 

rile regular and impartial administration of justice. 

63. file Potails, or, at the option of the parties, the punchayet assembled 
under the authority of the Potail, should be empowered to act as arbitrators, 
without limitation as to amount, in all eases brought before them by voluntary 
consent, under bonds of engagement to abide by the award pronounced, and 
o Its being made a decree of the zillah court, and without appeal, except in 

cases of alleged corruption or partiality, proved to the satisfaction of tlie tri- 
hunal to which the application for setting aside the award is made, as already 
provided for by Regulation XVI. of 1802. ^ 

64 In the provision we have here made for the arbitration of disputes by 
t^otaiis and village punchayets assembled by them, it is not our intention to 
supercede the enactments of Ilegnlatioii XXL of 1802, as to the reference of 
suits by the zillah courts to that mode of settlement. On the contrary, we are 
of opinion that individuals should be encouraged, in all cases, to get their 
ti leiences accommodated by arbitration, in the way most agreeable to them : 

objection to investing the courts of justice with authority to 
execution of awards in private arbitrations, provided the litigants 
rkinn entered into a written engagement to submit to tlie de- 

Uie courtand to the awards being entered on the records of 

jurisdiction which should be given to the Potail for 
deciding suits of his own authority, we do not feel ourselves justified, in the 
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first Instance, in directing that his decision, or that of a village punchayet, 
should be conclusive; except in the two cases already mentioned, namely, 
where both ;^arties have voluntarily consented to abide by the decision, or where 
thh.zilIah conrt, adverting to the nature of the dispute as well as the amount 
litigated, have referred the case to the Potail and punchayet specifically, for a 
final decisi<^n. * 

66 . 'in thug allowing, however, amappeal from the village court to that of 
the zlllah, we by no.means intend That the execution of the judgment pro¬ 
nounced by the former shall be staid during the pending of the appeal, except 
under special circumstances upon which the Judge shall be at liberty to exer¬ 
cise his own discretion. Such a permission would, we fear, greatly multiply 
appeals, and occasion, their being lodged for the purposes of vexation or delay: 
we therefore desire that, in all cases not exceeding a certain amount, ^ which 
we leave it to you to fix, the decision of the Potail and punchayet be forth- 
with canied into etfect. Resistance to the ptocess of that court would consti¬ 
tute a breach of the peace, and fall under the cognizance of the magistrate. 

67 . By the ancient system still prevalent under the native princes, there ap¬ 
pears to Iwve been an intermediate jurisdiction, original and appellate, between 
the village courts and those of the provincial Aiunildar or Collector, namely, 
that of the Tehsildar Or deputy of the Collector. As we do not'propose, by'our 
present instructions, to give civil jurisdiction to the Collector, we are, for the 
same reasons,, unwilling to give it to any of the constituted revenue servants 
but, at the same time, we think it necessary that an intermediate native judi- 
cature between the village and the zlllah court should, if possible, be esta¬ 
blished. Such a court miglit, in some degree, diminish the number of appeals 
to the European Judges, and might render it more difficult to obtain a decision 
through the partiality or corruption of the native Judges^as two sets of natives 
must thus be persuaded to abuse tlieir trust. 

68 . This course would enable us, also, to try The experiment of the pun¬ 
chayet on a larger scale thp that of the village, so as to have a greater se- 
lectioq^of persons to exercise that function, as all the inhabitants of a village 
may possibly be connected with one or other, of the litigant parties. ; 

69 . With this view, it has occurred to us that some of the natives who are 
highest in rank and most worthy of trust, whether now employed as Commis¬ 
sioners or not, may be invested with a jurisdiction oyer a certain number of 
villages, so as that there may be three, four, or five in a zill^h, each with a pe¬ 
culiar district; and in order to induce persons of that description to undertake 
the office, and to discharge the duties, of it with zeal and fidelity,, we shall not 
object to your allowing them a fixed salary, in addition to a fee on the institu- 
tioirof suits brought before them,, such as is received by the prefent native 
Commissioners. 

70 . The original jurisdiction to be vested in .these native officers of justice 
might extend to all suits instituted in their courts, for personal property not ex¬ 
ceeding two hundred Arcot rupees, for malguzarry to the same amount, and 
foiTackeraje not exceeding twenty Arcot rupees, assisted, as they should be, 
where either of the litigant parties desire it, by a punchayet ; and tlieir juris¬ 
diction might be final to the extent of five pagodas. Their appellate jurisdic- 
tion, (either party in the appeal being allowed a punchayet), might be final in all 
cases not exceeding ten pagodas, and also in regard to suits preferred in the 
zillahcourts, which the Judges may, in analogy to thenature of thep’eferences 
to Potaii.s and village punchayets, which we have suggested, deem it proper to 
refej 7 in the same special manner, to those superior native judicatories for 
final determination. 

71* By revetting to the established ^actice,' . under the-native governments, 
of employing the heads of villages, and jpunchayets assembled within them, in 
the administration of justice,- with the introduction of district punchayets, as 
we have proposed, we are peisuaded that we shall confer the most solid benefit 
upon our native subjects, and relieve the European Judges in a very consider¬ 
able degree, fironj that weight of judicial business, the pressure of which 
must necessarily have compelled them to depend, in a great measure, upon the 
inferior officers of their court, whd are open to various temptations to betray 
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tiieir trust and to deceive their superiors. The admission of the Potails and 
Lumuins to this participation in the municipal administration will be attended 
with liftle or no expense, to the litigants; for we propose that suits brought un¬ 
der the cognizance of tlmse village officers should be altogether relieved from 
fees and stamp-duties. The inhabitants, as we have before observed, will have 
then complaints inquired into at their very homes, where the transactions to 
be investigated can be much better understood, and what is no small considera! 
tion, where the inquiry will be conducted in a mode sanctioned by the ancient 
usages of the inhabitants. We are also persuaded, that as the authority of 
these village officers rnlist necessarily be confined to the cognizance of such 
matters as occur immediately withintheir own little communities, the history of 
nvhich Will be within the personal knowledge of every member of it, the best 

practicable facilities will thus be afforded to a prompt and satisfactory adminis¬ 
tration of justice. auuiMus 

75 . In order thait we may be enabled to appreciate the effect of these several 
measures, we are particularly anxious for correct and precise information as to 
the nature as well as the number of suits instituted in the several courts. 
Vve desire that such returns may be made by. the several Judges to the hudder 
court, as may enable that court to furnish Government with a yearly or halL 
yearly report, in which the following particulars are to be stated :_ 

^ 1st. 1 he number of suits instituted before the several courts now existing, or 
hereafter created ; distinguishing whether they have been decided or dismissed* 
whether the parties have acquiesced in the* decision or have appealed, and to 
what court; and whether the decision has been confirmed or revised bv the 
court of appeal. ^ 

5nd. In regard to courts which have an original and appellate jurisdiction, the 
returns will distinpish whether the suit comes before the court originally or on 
appeal; and, in the latter case, will shew the proportion ol' appealed sentences 
respectively reversed or confirmed. ““ 

Sd. J he av^ap value of the matters litigated, and the nature of the dispute • 
the situation of the parties, particularly in cases in any way respecting the rent 
of the land, whether paid to Government, or to Zemindars, or other holders of 

73 .^ Having thus signified to yon our sentiments and instructions respectino- 
the system of civil judicature withm the territory under your authority^ it ret 
mains for us to pursue the same course with reference to the administration of 
police. We have, in a foreg'oing part of this dispatch, taken occasion to sneak 
of the hereditary influence which the Pdtails and Curnums possess within their 
communities, and of the intimate knowledge they must necessarily have of the 
individuals residing within them. These village superintendants are aided in 
the their police functions by two officers, generally known by 

the names of Tahar and fotie, who properly form part of every village esta¬ 
blishment, and who, like the Potail and Curnum, and all other /ublic servants 
on such establishments, are supported by enams or mauniums, and other emc^ 
luments deiived from the inhabitants of their respective villages. 

7J. It is to these officers that CoKnel Munro has referred us in his paW 
oJ observations to which we have already alluded, and in which he states that 
in every village in India there are be/edifary ™tchmenrirb. lw^ 
to guard die property of the inhabitants and travellers from depredation and 
“ ^ Te ™ r ''hen stolen, and that tS? pS^^ 

*< IT- equally-dexterous in discovering 

« friSl T the produce of an enam land, by ? 

« tax on each house, and by a small allowance from travellers when 

« ah? tlie'r property at night; that no war or calamity can make them 
« abandon their inheritance; that if driven from it they always retufn again 

“ ^^ 1 ® ''***“^® “ther person ^has fisaken it-\nd 

«'f 1 constant residence, together with their habits of life 

“ Sw of livohhood 
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75 . The committee of general police, after having consulted with all the Judges 
and Magistrates, Collectors and Commercial Residents, in the districts, ob¬ 
serve, in their report to your Government of the 24th December 1806, that 
” the general division of the country into villages and dependant hamlets is 
“ well known, and the influence of the head inhabitants of their villages is 
“ establislied on the broad basis of immemorial usage and prescriptive right j 
“ that this influence had undoubtedly, in many instances, been abused, but 
** that the abuses, if traced, would probably bie found to originate with the rul- 
“ ing authority; and that, as the object of the power which circumstances 
“ lodged in the hands of these people was public utility, the inference appeared 
“ reasonable} that it might, by proper regulations, be reformed, so as to an- 

swer the purposes of its original institution ; and that to divert the controll- 
“ ing power of small societies from the persons in whom it Was primarily and 
“ naturally vested, and to place it in hands uninterested in the welfare of the 
“ society, and without any influence, appeared little calculated to conciliate 
“ the affections of the powerful, or to provide for ’ the protection of the 
“ weak.” . 

76 . In perfect unison \Yith these ideas. Lord William Bentinck stated, that 

the heads of villages were the most proper persons for police-officers, as hav- 

“ ing the greatest influence } that they would be ploa^ed with the consequence 

which they would derive from it} that they were the only persons acquainted 

with every transaction, and who have the power, in consequence, to prevent 
“robbery and intrigue} and that, without the aid of this description of persons, 
“ there could be no efficient police.” 

77* In the more recently acquired possessions in the Peninsula, while the 
duties of the Magistrate were entrusted to the Collectors, much attention ap¬ 
pears to have been paid to the preservation of the village police, more espe¬ 
cially in the Havelly and Circar lands, which constitute the far larger part of 
thpse possessions. ■ 

78 . The Judge of Circuit of the centre division, referring to the zillah of 
Darapooram ,comprehending the northern and southern divisions of Coimba¬ 
tore), reported to you, at the conclusion of the first session of 1812, that, be 
had “ an opportunity of observing minutely the effect of the excelleiit arrange- 
“ ments which had been introduced by the Magistrate for preserving the peace 
“ of the district, and securing the property ofthS inhabitants} that the advan- 
“ tages which bad resulted from it were manifest in the general prosperity and 
“ apparent happiness that seemed to reign in every village that he passed 
“ through: that the police-officers were active at their, stations, and the vil- 
“ lagers equally prompt in their co-operation for carrying into effect the orders 
" of the magistrate } that the consequence was, that few crimes were commit- 
“ ted in the zillah, and when they did occur, such was the promptitude of pur- 
“ suit, that it was scarcely po^isible for the offenders to escape from the grasp 
“ of justice.” 

79 . The same testimony is borne by the same gentleman, in his report on the 
zillah of Verdachellum, as well as by Mr. Thackery, in his report of 1807. We 
may add, also, that farther proof is to be found in the reports on the state of the 
districts of Malabar and Canara, and of the southern Pollaras, long the scenes 
of every species of disorder and outrage. 

80. On this subject, too, we must particularly point out to your attention 
the sentiments of the Select Committee of the House of Conlmons on East- 
India Affairs, as coritained in their fifth repoi't, in which you will find much to 
support and confirm what we have advanced in this dispatch respebting the 
village police. In concluding their remarks on this* point, they declare*^ that 
they “ looked to the revival of the talliary ot|ice in every village ds the bdst 
“ security of internal police.” 

81. It is the strongest possible recommendation of the talliary policy, that it 
seciires the aid and co-operation of the people at large in the support and fur¬ 
therance of its operations, because it is pursued in a mode .which adapts itself to 
their customs and usages, and to that scheme of internal polity, by which so¬ 
ciety among them has been held together from the earliest ages: and we are 
firmly persuaded that any system which has been, or may be .resorted to, for 
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the general management of the police of the country, which is not built on 
that foundation, must be radically defective in its construction, and inadequate 
to accomplish its intended purposes. 

82. We are well aware that, in the Northern Circars and in the Western 
1 oflams, where the possessions of the Zemindars are extensive, and where they 
had long exercised an arbitrary sway, it is not to be expected that any efforts 
of the Company’s servants in the general change of tiie civil administration 
should be at onccj or very soon, felt. 33ut we nevertheless consider it to be 
perlectly consistent with the nature and principles of the permanent settlement 
whenever it has been introduced, and to be an object for which, indeed, speci- 
hc provision was made at the time, to interpose, when occasion may require 
for the reformation and suppression of any great and prominent evils which f?o 
to frustrate the purposes and ends of all good government: nor can we conceive 
any thing to have a nearer concern with good government, and the interest 

and welfare of the country, than the preservation of social order and tran¬ 
quillity. 

83. This, we apprehend, never can be effected by the feeble operations of a 
few Darogahs and Teons stationed through an extensive tract of country, 
wanting in local influence and connection with the people, insufficiently remu¬ 
nerated to induce respectable men to accept the office, placed beyond the si<^bt 
and control of the Magistrate, and surrounded with various temptations to be- 
tiay their trust; yet such appear to be the only instruruents by which the de« 
tails of the police are conducted in the Zeraindarry coun tries. This system has- 
had a fair trial under the Bengal Government; and wherever, as has been the 
case through the greater part of the provinces, the Magistrates-have had no 
other agency to depend upon for the maintenance of the public peace and 
order than that of Darogahs, and Peons, the consequence has been that open and 
daring robberies, and every other kind of individual outrage, have prevailed, 
to an extent which has rendered the persons and property of the inhabitants^ut- 
terly insecure. 

Sf. We must, therefore, call your serious attention to the necessity of takinf»’ 
measures, in the Zemindairy countries, for the purpose of re-establishiug this 
village police, agreeably to the usage of the country, and of placirio- it under 
the orders and control of the Magistrate; and we further direct tha”, in such 
other parts of the Madras possessions in which it may be found ne<rlected or 
in a mutilated condition, it be also restored to its former efficiency. “ 

85. The services which will be rendered to the Magistrates by this police 
agencyy when placed bn the footing we haVe described, and made to form an 
immediate branch of our system of government, will, we. are satisfied, enable 
you not only to reduce the greater, part of the present Darogah establishment, 
but Hiso effect u consicferEblc reduction of the police corps still iTitiint 3 «inecl by 
your Government at a heavy expense, and which nothing but the inefficient 

■ condition of the civil police could have justified to the extent they have been 
employed. . 

86. We have, as directly connected with the important question here dis- 
cussed, bestowed much attention on the arguments whjph have.been alleged 
•by the Committee of general Police, for formally investing the Zemindars with 
the nominal, but honorary distinction of a superior authority within their own 
limits, which snould vest in them the recommendation of the Darogahs • but 
the. actual appointment of such officers to be in the Magistrate, the individuals 
so appointed to be paid by the government. If we could encourage the ex¬ 
pectation that such an arrangement as the Committee have .pointed out would 
have the efiect of removing any disposition which this description of persons 

at piesent, feel, to obstruct rathef than to support our measures of inter¬ 
nal administration, more particularly those of the police, it would be the strong- 
est possible recommendation in its behalf: but we -must own, that the failure 
®^i^deavours of a similar nature under the Bengal Government furnishes us 
with but little expectation that they would, in the present instance, answer any 
useful end. ' • 

37' To exclude them, however, altogether from a sy'stem which is to de¬ 
pend, in so great a degree, upon native agency, v/ould be mortifying to them, 
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jioi; improbably excite their endeavours to frustrate the intended object. 

We shall not, therefore, object to your availing yourselves of their influence gg^April mV. 
in the support of the police, in the manner which has been dpcribed, nor even . — ^ —— 

to investing them with actual authority for that purpose, in such particular 
cases in which, from the respectability of their characters and their disposition 
to co-operate in promoting the views of Government, you may deem them fit 
persons to be entrusted with the powers of an agent of police. 

88. Thei*e is another point which we deem of essential and indispensable im¬ 
portance to the vigorous administration of the police, on which it is highly ne¬ 
cessary that we should put you in the possession of pur sentiments. We refer 
to the expediency of transferring the superintendence and control of the police 
of the zillahs to the Collectors of the JRevenue, with whom it formerly rested. 

A proposition,to this eflect was strongly recommended to the adoption of your 
Government, during the administration of Lord William Bentinck, by the Com¬ 
mittee of general Police, in their report, to which we have already referred. 

It then met the decided approbation of his Lordship; and when the subject 
came before us, we, in our judicial letter of the 31st January 1810, recommend¬ 
ed it to your serious consideration. 

89. It is quite evident to our minds, that the Collectors of Districts are the 

only persons who can effectually command the village police, and regulate and 
control their conduct and proceedings. The Amildar, or Collector, under a 
native Government, invariably administers the affairs of police as well as super¬ 
intends the revenues; and among his subordinate agents for the performance of 
these twofold duties are the Potails and Curn.ums, and the Talliary police of* 
fleers. In almost every instance, as, we believe, in the British possessions in 
India, where the system of realizing the land-revenue is by village or by ryot- 
war settlements, the Potail and Curnum act as the servants of the Collector, 
and receive the revenue from the actual cultivators within their villages j and 
under a Zemindarry settlement they are employed in the same business, with 
this only difference, that in this latter case they are employed under the im¬ 
mediate^ orders of the Zemindar or his people. The services of the Talliar and 
Totie are, also, still required in conducting the details of the revenue under 
the Potail and Curnum. . 

90. To place, therefore, the stqserintendance of the revenue and of the 
police in the hands of separate individuals, must necessarily produce a collision 
and clashing of authorities between ihem, in the eJ^ercise of their respective 
functions; for both must mainly rest on the agency of the village ofiicers, who 
being equally at the call of either, their services may be required at the same 
instant by both. This, while it must distract the subordinate agent, must in 
some degree affect the operations of the Magistrates and of the Collector. 

These two branches of the service are, therewre, paralyzed by a separation of 
powers and authorities, which under every native Government, and even under 
our own, till of late years, were united in one person ; an arrangement which 
had its origin in the necessary and unavoidable connection which has been es¬ 
tablished by immemorial usage in India, between police and revenue duties. 

91. We have lately received the report of Colonel Munro to the Committee 
of o-eneral Police, which we directed you to transmit to us in our public letter 
of tile 9th .July 1812, and we have found in it much to strengthen and confirm 
our opiflions and views on the above point* 

92. In your letter in the Judicial department, of the 29th February 1812^, 
you have, in reply to our dispatch of the Slst January 1810, stated your rea¬ 
sons for having thought proper to negative the proposition of the Committee of 
Mice for unitiDg thtse Llhorities in the Collector*. 


93. The great objection which you have urged against the proposed measure 
is that “ it would be a departure from the fundamental principles of the pre- 
“’sent constitution of the Government.” We are not disposed, at present, to 
enter upon the question, generally, as to the union of revenue and_ judicial 
power; but we are satisfied that sudi a union may eafely, and indeed advan¬ 
tageously, be adopted with reference to revenue and police functions. 
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94-. As to the additional expense that would attend the execution of the 
raeasure in question, %yhich you have also alleged as a reason against its adop¬ 
tion, we are sanguine in the expectation that an efficient village-police, placed 
under the immediate superintendence of the Collector, would so greatly improve 
the internal order and quiet of the country, that, as we have already observed, 
the services of the Darogah establishments and of the police corps, which are 
maintained in some parts of the country at no small charge, might be gradually 
dispensed with. We are particularly led to entertain this expectation, as well 
from what has been stated on this subject by the Committee of General Police, 
to which we called your attention in our Judicial letter of the 31st January 
1810, as by Colonel Munro, in his paper of communications already referred to, 
and by Colonel Wilks, in his « Sketch of the South of India." By Colonel 
Munro it is observed, tliat “ by reverting to the village institutions, an expen- 
“ sive police, which has been formed within these few years and is still in- 
** creasing, might be abolished, as not only useless but vexatious to the country: 

that there was already an ancient system of police in India, which answered 
“ every useful purpose, and which required no other aid, unless that of beino- 
y restored where it may have been destroyed by violence." By Colonel Wilks 
it is affirmed, that " the new establishments of police, in which such laro e sums 
“ have been unnecessarily expended, might be entirely reduced, by putting 
“ into activity the admirable institution of village officers, instead of attempting 
“ to destroy that excellent instrument of police, of which," be adds, “ I speak” 
“ not from vague tradition of what it has been, but from a close observation of 
" what it is." 


95. Though we disapprove of the Darogah branch of the existing system of 
policy, as ineffectual and ill adapted to its intended purpose, we are thoroughly 
satisfied of the necessity of soihe intermediate link of agency between the 
Magistrate and the village officers, under whose authority and control the latter 
should be more directly placed. The Tehsildars of districts form a part of the 
regular establishment of the Collector, to whom we propose to transfer the 
duties of Magistrates: and as, in their subordinate administration of the reve-* 
nues of their districts, they are closely connected, and in constant communica¬ 
tion with the Potails and other village officers, they at once appear the fittest 
substitutes that can possibly be provided for the Darogahs. By adding the 
functions of police to the revenue duties they at present discharge (and both 
invariably belong to them under a native Government), you will completely 
effect that union of the two departments which is, in our firm persuasion, alone 
compatible, in an Asiatic country, with the efficacy and vigour of either. We 
conceive that all the arguments and considerations which have been urged in 
favour of vesting the general superintendence of the police in the Collector, 
equally apply in principle to the employment of the Tehsildars, as their imme¬ 
diate agents in this Iatt|r brancli of the public service. 


9ff. Under all the circumstances and considerations which we have here 
brought forward, supported and established, as they are, by such highly respect¬ 
able authorities, we are confirmed in the opinion, that the arrangement we have 
proposed respecting the police is the best that it is practicable to devise. 


^97* The agents of the Collector in the administration of the police will be 
rte district Aumildars or Tehsildars, and the village Potails, Curnums, and 
lalhars, aided as ^ccasion may require by the Aumildars’ Peons, and by the 
Cutwals and their Peons in large towns. ^ 


XL now furnish you with our ideas on some points connected with 

the administration of criminal justice. 


99. We consider it to be one great advantage which will attend the modifi¬ 
cations y the existing system of civil judicature which we have instructed you 
to adopt, that they will so much relieve the Judges of the provincial courts 
rom the duties w nch they now have to discharge in hearing appeals from the 
decisions of the zillah Judges, as to leave them little more to attend to than the 
t X business of the circuits, which we find had induced you, in the year 
1808, to empower th^ Nixaraiit Adawlut occasionally to.dispense with the ne- 
nodical vacations of those courts, and which, we further perceive, from the 
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preamble of Regulation I. of 1811, had, in some instances, been so heavy, that 
the half-yearly circuits had not been completed before tlie arrival of the perickl 
fixed for the commencement of the ensuing circuit. > 

100. It is, however, but too evident, that the great extent of the local juris¬ 
dictions of the courts of circuit must still, in various ways, act as a serious 
impediment to the vigorous execution of the criminal laws, The Committee 
of General Police, in stating their sentiments on the judicial code, have ob¬ 
served that, amongst other defects, it has the disadvantage of deterring and 
discouraging persons from informing against or prosecuting public offenders, 
by “ the expense and loss of time attending a prosecution, which instead of 
“ producing benefit to them, adds to their misfortunes.” This disinclination 
to prosecute, and the impunity with which, in consequence of it, offenders 
too often escape the punishment due to them, necessarily give a confidence to 
the dishonest and depraved part of the community, in the commission of 
crimes and misdemeanours which must sensibly increase their number. It is 
further stated by the Committee of Police, that the mode of “ administering 

criminal justice under the system of half-yearly gaol deliveries is so tardy 
“ (we should rather say the quantity of business to be got through is so great), 

“ that petty offenders, who are only sentenced to imprisonment for two or 
“ three months, as the punishment of their crimes, may be four or five month# 

“ in confinement before they are put upon their trial, and that the period of 
“ punishment prescribed by the law is thus postponed to so late a date after the 
“ commission of the crime, that the advantage of the example is lost,” 

101. It was these considerations which induced the Committee to recom- 
mend that the zillah Judges, Collectors, and Commercial Residents should be 
empowered to hold quarterly sessions, for the trial of offences which might not 
be of sufficient magnitude to require being postponed until the arrival of the 
court of circuit. 

lOe. By Regulation I. of ISll, you have specially provided for the holding 
of quarterly sessions in the zillahs of Mazulipatam, Chittoor, Trichinopoly, 
and North Malabar, by one of the provincial judges not engaged in the half- 
yearly circuit. We are strongly of opinion that it would very much conduce to 
tlie more prompt and convenient administration of criminal justice, if the zillah 
Judges were to be so far invested with a jurisdiction in criminal matters, as to 
enable them to hear and determine all cases of public offence not of a capital 
nature, and now cognizable by the courts of circuit only, which might be 
brought before them by the Collector in his magisterial capacity, with a limita¬ 
tion in regard to corporal punishment of fifty rattans; in regard to fines, to 
two hundred Arcot Rupees j and as to imprisonment, to one year. We also 
conceive, that the same desirable and important end would be materially fur¬ 
thered, were the Collectors acting as the Magistrates of zillahs to be em¬ 
powered to punish offenders by corporal punishment, to the extent of thirty 
rattans, by fine not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and by imprison¬ 
ment not of longer duration than three months. We are not prepared to re¬ 
commend that the Collector should be associated with the zillah Judge in the 
trial of offences at quarterly sessions ; but we think this is matter worthy of 
consideration: and if you should deem the measure expedient, we authorize 
you to adopt it. 

103. It is also matter w'orthy of your consideration, whether, in criminal cases, 
the sentence of the provincial courts of circuit may not be carried into imme¬ 
diate execution, without a reference to the Nizaraut Adawlut, when the guilt 
is clearly established, and there seems to the Circuit Judge no ground for re¬ 
commending the prisoner to mercy ; and, with the same view of expediting 
the administration of the criminal law, whether the present forms of proceed¬ 
ing in the courts of circuit will not admit of simplifications, consistent with the 
substantial ends of justice. 

104. In addition to the advantage which we contemplate from the employ¬ 
ment of the Collectors in the administration of criminal justice, we are satis¬ 
fied of the necessity of that arrangement, from a reference to the letter from 
Bengal of the 2d January 1813,* which informs us that the judicial establish¬ 
ment 
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ment of that presidency urgently requires that an assistant should be added to 
the Register at each of the stations of the zillah and city magistrates ; and 
that, of sixty writers required to be sent out this season, in addition to the' 
usual number annually furnished, thirty-nine are expressly stated to be wanted 
for the judicial department. The finances of the Company are certainly not 
equal to the pressure of such an establishment; and we trust that, by the im¬ 
proved system of judicial administration which you are directed to carry into 
execution, you will be enabled at once to abolish the oflRce of assistant Judge. 

105. We cannot pass by this opportunity of recalling to your attention the 
observations contained in our Revenue Letter of the 16th December 1812, as 
to the enforcement of the Regulations concerning Pottahs. A strict obser¬ 
vance of that Regulation would tend, we are convinced, equally to the benefit 
of the landholders and their tenants, by rendering their respective rights and 
obligations more certain: it would facilitate the adjustment of disputes con¬ 
cerning rent or cultivation, and would thereby operate as an additional relief 
to the courts of justice. 

106. We trust that, inconsequence of our former reference to this subject, 
it has already occupied yoUr attention. We are of opinion, also, that the Re¬ 
gulations relating to distraints require revision and amendment. The power of 
distraint without judicial process, which is given by regulation XXVIII. of 
1802, is admitted to be one of the severest oppressions to which Ryots and 
otlvers can be exposed. The pottah Regulations duly observed, would afford the 
best safeguard against such oppression, and would have the effect of preventing, 
in a great degree, those disputes respecting rent by which the country is so 
frequently disturbed. The enforcement, and the means of carrying it into exe¬ 
cution, ought to be secured by an adequate process. 

107. The superintendence of this matter naturally falls to the Collector in 
his magisterial capacity, whose duty it should be, with the assistance of the na¬ 
tive officers under him, to take cognizance of any breach of this Regulation, 
whether by the refusal or neglect to grant pottahs. No demand of a Zemin¬ 
dar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receivable in any court, but on a pottah j 
nor should he be at liberty to proceed to sell under distraint, without an order 
from the Collector, founded, if that should be necessary, upon a report from 
the Potail or Tehsildar, and the village and district punchayet, respectively. 

108. In furnishing you with these instructions for the enforcement of pot¬ 
tahs, we think it proper, at the same time, to declare, that we by no means in¬ 
tend that the Zemindar should be released from the provisions of the existing 
law, as to the rates of assessment on the land ; but that he be equally liable, as 
before, to the penalties attendant upon an infringement of them. 

109. In another numerous class of cases described in Regulation XXXII. of 
1802, viz. those of disputed boundaries, the Collector should have the nominal 
jurisdiction, that is, he or his subordinate officers, according to the extent, 
should decide them on the verdict of a punchayet. We see no other mode of 
settling such litigated points in a satisfactory manner. 

110. We have only further to add to this dispatch our particular injunction, 
that in any Regulations which you may pass for the purpose of notifying 
the alterations of system we have prescribed, they may be expressed in a style 
and in a language the most familiar to the comprehension of the natives, and 
divested of technical terms borrowed from the legal forms and phrases of our 
judicatures in this country; and that you also employ the best practicable 
means of circulating them among the inhabitants, and of rendering them ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of such Regulations. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) W. F. ELPHINSTQNl, 

J. INGLIS, 

London, 29 April, 1814. 2tc. &c. 
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JUDICIAL LETTER/row the COURT o/DIRECTORS/o //w? GOVERN¬ 
MENT 0 /FORT ST. GEORGE,, 

Dated the 4ith May, IS 14. 

Par. 1. In our Revenue dispatch of the 2d May 1804, we called your at¬ 
tention to the advantages which might be derived from the occasional employ¬ 
ment of a committee of our servants, to examine into the state and condition 
of the provinces under your Government, and to teport to you fully upon every 
subject connected with their prosperity. 

2 I The modification in the present system of internal administration, pointed 
out in our Judicial Letter, of the 29th ultimo, will render it particularly desir¬ 
able that you should have recourse to a similar measure, for caiTying into exe¬ 
cution the orders and instructions contained in that letter. This commission 
to be limited to-tliree years, unless the Government represent to the Court of 
Directors the necessity for its further duration. 

3. Colonel Thomas Munro, who returns to Madras by the fleet now under 
dispatch, appears to us to be peculiarly qualified to act at the head of whatever 
commission you may judge it necessary to appoint, and we therefore direct that 
he may be nominated as first in the commission,, with a salary of 10,000 1 ago- 
das a year, in addition to his travelling and other necessary expenses, the ac¬ 
count of which must be verified in the way prescribed with regard to similar 
charges under the political residencies. 

4. The extensive knowledge and experience of Colonel Munro in the in¬ 
terior administration of affairs under your presidency, have induced us to de¬ 
viate, in this particular instance^ from the rule which we have laid down, of 
not employing military oflBcers in civil situations: we therefore direct, that 
whatever other appointments may be made by you, sliall be filled from our 
covenanted civil servants, and that the allowances to be granted to them may not 
exceed what you may deem to be a reasonable remuneration for their services. 

5 . You will not fail, to transmit to us, by the earliest opportunity, such re¬ 
ports as you may from time to time receive frora^ Colonel Munro, and from the 
other Gentlemen who may be employed on this important service.. 


We are, &c. 


London, 4 May, 1814. 


(Signed) W. J. ELPHINSTONE. 
J; INGLIS, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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LETTER SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT fo SECRE¬ 
TARY at the INDIA-HOUSE, 

Dated the \st October, 1814. 


To James Cobb, Esq. Secretary at the India-House. 


Sir:. 


With reference to the general letter to the Honourable tlie Court of 
Directors in the Revenue Department, dated 12th ultimo, lam directed by 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to request, that you will lay 
before the Honourable Court the enclosed copy of a repprt, which has been re- 
ceived from the Sadder Adawlut since that letter was closed. In pursuance of 
the intention expressed in the tvventy-eighth paragraph of that lettei, the Go¬ 
vernor in Council would have accompanied the report of the Sudder Adawlut 
with such observations regarding the operation, the expense, and the effects of 
the judicial system, regarding the degree in which it has accomplished the ob¬ 
ject of its introduction, namely, to render the administration of justice, both 
civil and criminal, not merely pure and efficient, as concerning the character 
of the Judges, but also free from the controul of those to whom the interests 
of Government are committed, and finally regarding the improvements of which 
the suggestions of the Honourable Court and the results of experience might 
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Letter from have , _ „ 

Secretary to Go- conveyed in the letters from the Honourable Court, dated The 29th of April 
lOctobeHsi^. of May 1814, the Governor in Council conceives that such observa- 

' V— tions will come from him more fitly on some future occasion. The Governor 
in Council thinks, however, that it will be agreeable to the Honourable Court, 
that the report which had been prepared by the Sudder Adawlut, in ignorance 
of the nature of those instructions, should be transmitted to them by the earliest 
opportunity. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) D. HILL, Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 1st October 1814. 


REPORT ^SUDDER ADAWLUT, 

Dated ^6th July 1814. 

To the Secretary to the Government in the Judicial Department. 

Sir: 

I am directed by the Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you the accom¬ 
panying extract from the court’s proceedings of tliis date, with the several pa¬ 
pers therein referred to, and to request you will lay them before the Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, Register. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

26th July 1814. 


JEstractfrom the Proceedings of the Sudder Ada’wlut, under date ^6thjuly 1814, 

Par. 1. The Court resume the consideration of the reports of cases decided 
by the several Courts in the. last year, and of the suits remaining on the files of 
the several Courts of Judicature on the 1st of January 1814. 

(Here enter the general abstract statement, submitted to the Court under 
date tlie 22d April last.) 

2. Also read again the letters from the several Zillah Judges, reporting their 
opinions respecting the expediency of increasing the number and extending the 
powers of the native Commissioners. 

(Here enter Nos. 406, 492, 500, 522, .526, 546, 558, 565, 556, 580, 6S6, 
705, and 843, of 1813} and Nos. 118, 126, 127 , ISS, 139, and 250, of 1814.) 

3. Also read again letter dated the l6th July 1813, from the Provincial Court 
for the Centre Divisicgi, forwarding draft of a Regulation proposed by the 
Judge of Chittoor for increasing the jurisdiction of the native Comnfissioners. . 

(Here eh ter No. 543 of 1813.) 

4. Also read again letter dated the 8th June 1813, from the Chief-Secretary 
to Government, enclosing extract of a letter from the Cburt of Directors, dated 
the 16th December 1812, relative to the judicial system. 

(Here enter No. 422 of 1813.) 

5. Read again, also, letter-dated the 22d June 1813, from the Chief Se¬ 
cretary to Governnient, enclosing extract of a letter dated the I5th August 

1807, 
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1807*^ from the late principal Collector in the Ceded Districts, concerning the Report of Sadder 
judicial system. Adjtwlut, 

(Here enter No. 439 of 1813.) 

6. Also read again letter dated the 15th October 1813, from the Judge of 
the zillah of Bellary, submitting his opinion with regard to certain inconve¬ 
niences and defects pointed out by the late principal Collector of the Ceded 
Districts in 1807, as existing in the judicial system. 

(Here enter No. of 1813.); 

7* Also read letter dated the 1st July last, from the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in the Judicial department, enclosing extracts of a general letter from 
England in the Judicial department, dated the 29th October 1813, and copy 
of the orders of Government. 

(Here enter F. A. No. 389.). 

8. It appears that the whole number of suits decided by the zillah courts 
and inferior judicatories, in the year 1813, was 29,551, establishing an indivi¬ 
dual right in property valued at Star Pagodas 3,68,226 41 50, or Pounds Ster¬ 
ling 147,£91 6 7; and that, in the same period, the provincial courts of ap¬ 
peal decided two hundred and forty-eight suits regarding property valued at 
Star Pagodas 3,085,41 7 74, or Pounds Sterling 123,416 11 6., 

9. The total value of the property adjudicated in the several courts in the 
year 1813, was therefore Star Pagodas 6 , 76,768 4 44, or Pounds Sterling 

270,707 18 1. 

10. On a comparison of the business done by the several courts, as exhibited 
in these documents, and the work performed in the year 1812, it appears that 
the total number of suits decided by the zillah courts and inferior judicatories 
falls below the number decided in the last mentioned period 8,622, of which de¬ 
ficiency 8,344 are to be. found in the number decided by the native Commis¬ 
sioners. 

11. In the provincial courts of appeal the number of original suits decided 
has increased from sixty in the year 1812, to seventy in the year 1813, being 
nineteen in favour of the latter year. 

. 12. The Court were induced, by a view of these documents, to adopt and 
communicate to the several courts a rule passed by the court of Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut in Bengal, that whenever the number of cases decided in any 
one month may fall below ten, the letter transmitting the monthly report shall 
contain an explanation of the causes which may occasion such diminution of 
the decisions by the court in which it may occur. In fixing the number of 
ten, the Court explained that they did not consider it as the fair average which 
might be expected from the zillah Judges, the assistant Judges, or the Regis¬ 
ters to the zillah courts, but that it was their wish to make sufficient allowance 
for cases which take up more than the usual time in the hearing, and require 
more than ordinary consideration ; that they would, however, allow even a less 
number than ten decisions, provided adequate reasons for such extraordinary 
diminution of the business done by the court were assigned, when forwarding 
the monthly return. 

13. This rule was adopted by the Court, as one which might, on general prin¬ 
ciples, be considered salutary : but the Court are not prepared to say thafthe 
decisions of the inferior judicatories, diminished as they appear below those 
of the preceding year, have not kept pace with the fair demand of the country 
for litigation. A reference to the half-yearly reports of cases remaining unde¬ 
cided will, indeed, afford ground for inclining to the opposite opinion. The 
number of suits undecided at the close of the year 1812, as recorded in the 
proceedings of the court, under date the 19th of Februaiy 1813, was 16 , 178 . 

At the end of the next half-year, or 30th June 1813, the number of cases un- 
decided was 17,627, being an increase of 1,449 ; and at the termination of the 
next half-year, closing with the year 1813, the number remaining undecided 
was 17 , 959 , being an augmentation of 332. But when it is recollected that 
the total number of decisions within the year, by the same tribunals, was 29,551, 

the 

* Vide Proceedings of Board Revenue, 1808,, fol. 930* 
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Report of Sudder the Couvt do not consider the number of cases depending to exceed the pro- 
Adawlut, portion which will perhaps always be found on the files of courts which are not 
limited in the transaction of business to partictilar terms, but are open for the 
institution of suits during the vybole year, excepting two months. The several 
authorities before which the cases remained undecided at the periods above no¬ 
ticed, are exhibited in the statement entered in the margin.* 

14. By the report on the reports furnished by the provincial courts, it appears 
that the number of appealed cases depending before them had increased, in 
the last half-year ending 31st December 1813, by thirty-seven, and the original 
suits dependingv had diminished by five, the former amounting to four hundred 
and eighty-twp, and the latter to one hundred and four ; and that the value 
sued" for in the one hundred and four original cases was Star Pagodas 
936,137 11 31. 

15. The Courtdeem it proper liere to remark, that as the adjudication of civil 
suits form but one branch of the duties of the judicial officers under this presi¬ 
dency, the reports above noticed do not shew either the whole of the operations 
of the judicial institution, or the full extent of the benefits which are derived 
under them to the community at large. 

16. The due administration of the criminal law is an object, the im portarrce 
of which will not be questioned ; for unless a legal mode of executing justice 
upon criminals be establislied, there can be no personal safety, and without 
personal safety property cannot be valuable, from the very insecurity of the 
possessions, and the temptation it may hold out to the commission of crime. . 

17 . The prevention of crimes or the seizure of offenders, accordingly forms, 

in many zillahs, the most anxious and the most arduous part of the zillah Judges* 
labours. Private theft is not an evil of great prevalence, perhaps, in India : it 
is not an offence, moreover, which carries with it danger to the persons of indi¬ 
viduals. But even this, by impunity, might be fostered to a magnitude injurious 
and oppressive to society ; and every instance, therefore, in which this offence 
is punished by the hand of authority, may be regarded as a public benefit. The 
evils to which the inhabitants of this part of India are exposed, arising from the 
frequent cbpvulsiotis it has experienced, are of a very grievous nature. Gang- 
robbery, attended w'ith murder or maiming, is by no means of unfrequent 
occurrence.} but the existence of societies called Phausigars, organized for the 
putpose Gjf murdering defenceless travellers in the highways or desert places, is 
a fact on which it is impossible to reflect without the deepest feelings of horror. 
Their object is plunder} but, to secure themselves against detection, they in¬ 
variably murder the person they intend to rob, and dismembering the corpse, 
so as to render it next to impossible that the friends of the victim should recog¬ 
nize it, even if early discovered, they bury it in places little likely to be disco¬ 
vered. . 

18. The existence and the proceedings of these detestable fraternities ha.ve 
been on a former occasion brought to the notice of Government and the Ho¬ 
nourable Court of Directors, and the difficulty of establishing the guilt of the 
offenders has been stated. 

19 . The period during which these gangs of inhuman monsters have infested 
the provinces now subject to the Gover nment of Fort St. George is not known; 

but. 
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but, according to the confessions of some who have come forward under offers Report of guilder 
of pardon, it must have a remote origin. The vigilance of the several Magis- Adowlut, 
trates has been for some time exerted, to discover and secure the persons ^ , 

engaged in these infernal practices; but it is not to be expected that any 
ordinary measures will be successfulin putting a stop to this enormous evil, 
which, has prevailed through successive Governments, and it may become 
necessary to resort to the adoption of particular expedients, calculated to sup¬ 
press this atrocious devastation of the human race. 

20. The court have it in contemplation to call on the several Magistrates in 
whose jurisdictions the crime of phausigarry is understood to have been most 
prevalent, to propose the measures which may appear to them best calculated 
to put a stop to this destructive evil, dr'awing up their .propositions In the form 
of a Regulation, and forwarding it through the prescribed channel of the pro¬ 
vincial courts. 

21. The enormity of this offence has claimed for it the first place in the 

observations of the court; but the records of the criminal courts furnish evi¬ 
dence too abundant, that exclusively of the diabolical operations of the phau- 
sigars, the crime of murder is by no means uncommon in the peninsula of 
India. , 

22 . In no instance has the court of Foujdary Adawlut passed a sentence of 
capital punishment, where the crime committed has been less than murder ; 
and since' the operations of the court commenced, in 1803, no less than eight 
hundred and twenty-two persons have suffered death under the hands of the 
public executioner} numerous are the other cases in which the offenders would 
have suftered the same fate, under the verdict of an English jury 5 but the scru¬ 
pulous exactness of evidence required by the Mahomedan law to found a 
capital sentence, has saved their lives, and they have been transported, or 
sentenced to punishments of less extent. 

23. ' If the object of all criminal law be to deter people from the commission 
of crimes by the example of punishment, and if that example be allowed in any 
one instance to be beneficial, it cannot be contended, that the judicial system 
has not proved beneficial to the inhabitants, in the proportion which the number 
of detections and punishments of'the crime of murder bear to the number of 
known cases in which that crime has been perpetrated ; for before the courts 
of judicature were established there existed no tribunal competent to try a 
charge of murder committed by natives, beyond the local jurisdiction of Madras. 

On persons guilty of minor offences, Collectors ventured', on their own respon¬ 
sibility, to inflict a discretionary punishment, for the benefit of people entrusted 
to their charge ; but no Collector would be hardy enough to inflict any punish¬ 
ment for homicide beyond imprisonment, and the very enormity of murder 
insured its comparative impunity. 

24. The encouragement which this want of power in the agents of Govern¬ 
ment held out to the great landholders to inflict heavy punishments on offenders 
of their own authority, and even to commit atrocious crimes, may be readily 
imagined. Some of the actual perpetrators of murder have been tried and con¬ 
victed, and have suflered the punishment due to their crimes, which they had 
committed in obedience to the orders of wealthy land-liolders ; and these 
examples shew the extent to which this cause had operated, in depraving the 
mindsnof the rich and fixing the obedience of their dependents. 

25. This state of things was terminated by the establishment of the judicial 
system ; and the capital convictions which have taken place since that period, 
are conclusive evidence of the evils to which society was exposed previously to 
its introduction. 

26. It may not be altogether useless to take a view of the operations of the 
judicial system in the criminal department, from its first institution. 

27 . It has been noticed, in former proceedings of this court, that the judicial 
system was introduced in the year 1802; but it can hardly be said to have 
taken effect at all until the year 1803. 
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Report of Sudder gg. The number of persons apprehended, however, in the former year, by 
Magistrate of the zillahs of Chingieput iind Guntoor, was one hundred and 


. * I j seventy-eight. 


29. In the year 1803, the number ofpersons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 1,922; of which Six hundred and 
thirty-four were brought before the courts of circuit, and one hundred and 
ninety-three received the sentence of the court of Foujdarfy Adawlut, which 
was death in the cases of seventy-seven. 

30. In the year 1801, the number of persons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 3,181; of which 1,391 were brought 
before the courts of circuit, and four hundred and eighty-nine received the sen¬ 
tence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death in the cases of one 
hundred and forty-one. 

31. In the year 1805, the number of persons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 3,528 ; of which 1,305 were brought 
before the court of circuit, and three hundred and fifty-nine received the sen¬ 
tence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death In tbe cases of one 
hundred and seventy-five. 

32. In the year I8O6, the number of persons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 6,731} of which 1,507 were brought 
before the courts of circuit, and two hundred and forty-one received the sen¬ 
tence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death in the cases of nine¬ 
ty-two. 

33. In this year a Regulation was passed for the general establishment of 
courts of judicature, and towards the close of the year the Collectors were re¬ 
lieved entirely from the duties of the judicial department. 

Si. In the year 1807, the number of persons apprehended was 15,053; of 
which 2,291 were brought before the courts of circuit, and two hundred and 
thirty received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was 
death in the cases of seventy-two. 

35. In the year 1808, the number of persons apprehended was 13,180; of 
which 2,144 w'ere brought before’the courts of circuit, and two hundred and 
eighty-eight received tlie sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which 
was death in the cases of sixty- five. 

36. In the year 1809, the number of persons apprehended was 11,647; of 
which 1,875 were brought before the courts of circuit, and one hundred and 
seventy-two received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which 
W'as death in the cases of forty-seven. 

37. In the year 1810, the number of persons apprehended was 14,934; 
of which 1,854 were brought before the courts-of circuit, and two hundred 
and seventy seven received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, 
which was death in the cases of fortyreight. 

38. In the year 1811, the number of persons apprehended was 15,180 ; of 
which 2,314 were brought before the courts of circuit, and two hundred and 
ninety nine received the sentence of the court of Foujdariy Adawlut, which 
was death in the cases of forty-five. 

89. In the year 1812, the number of persons apprehended was of 

which 2,359 were brought before the court of circuit, and two hundred and 
sixty-one received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was 
death in the cases of twenty-nine. 

40. In the yeat* 1813, the number of persons apprehended was 29,005 of 
which 2,222 were brought before the courts of circuit, and three hundred and 
nine received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death 
in the cases of thirty-one. 

41. The foregoing numbers are taken from reports Compiled from the 
monthly returns of the several magistrates, and from the calendars forwarded 
by the Judges of the courts of circuit and the records of the court of JPouj- 
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rry Adawlut. They cannot be perfectly accurate, aa the prisoners confined 
towards the close of any one year must, of necessity, be brought before the 
court of circuit at the first sessions in the following year j but as they exhibit 
the operations of the system for a series of years, they may be regarded as 
sufficiently correct for the purposes of general comparison. 

4(2 It appears that the number of ofienders apprehended has increased con¬ 
siderably since the first introduction of the system, but it does not appear that 
the number of criminals brought*before the courts of circuit have increased in 
a similar proportion j and those who have been sentenced by the court of Fouj- 
darry Adawlut have been less in number within these few years, than they were 
at an early period after the establishment of the courts, 

43. This result shews that the labours of the Magistrate have considerably 
increased, either from the multiplication of crimes, the activity of the police, 
or the encouragement held out to the injured to complain. 

44. In former proceedings the court noticed the opinion of the Judges of 
Circuit, that crimes had diminished ; and with regard to .the more heinous of¬ 
fences, the foregoing summary of the operations of the system may be admitted as 
evidence of the truth of this opinion. That it is equally conclusive with regard 
to the minor offences cannot be affirmed j but it is at least as far from conclusive 
against their having multiplied under the operation of the judicial system,. 
The constitution of society disconnected from that system, is the same as it 
has been for ages; and it is not to be concluded, that crimes were not com¬ 
mitted because they were not noticed and punished. 

45. The principal object of the governments which preceded the British in 
India, was to draw the largest possible revenue from the country, in order to 
maintain extensive military establishments. The comfort and happiness of the 
governed were little regarded, and were ever sacrificed to the main object; 
and in the pursuit of it measures were adopted of the most capricious and ar¬ 
bitrary nature, which produced and nurtured every kind of abuse and under¬ 
mined all moral feelings. To a government ever labouring under a total de¬ 
rangement of its finances, and impelled by wants which it could not satisfy, 
the perpetration of crimes which are the bane of society was, and ever must be, 
a matter of little interest j and it was only in particular instances of flagrant 
and glaring outrage, that a feeble and capricious effort was called forth, on 
the part of the officers of Government, tQ discover and punish the offender, 
who if discovered might not find it very difficult to escape from punishment. 

46. Even after the transfer of these territories to the authority of the British 
Government, the earliest measures of the internal administration were directed 
to secure the collection of the revenue. The administration of justice and the 
punishment of crimes formed but a secondary part of the duty of a Collector: 
the first legitimate object of Government, the benefit of the governed, was 
still only a secondary consideration. 

47. To argue on the defects of such a system were superfluous. Whether 
the system which has been,adopted with a view to remedy them is the best that 
could be devised, or whether it will admit of improvement, are separate ques¬ 
tions, to which due consideration will be given. 

48. The letter from Colonel Munro, • under date the 15th of August 1807. 
from which extracts were forwarded to the Court with the letter from the 
tChief Secretary to Government, dated the 22d of June ISIS, contains an an- 
icipation of evils to result to the inhabitants of the Ceded Districts from the 
introduction of the judiciijl system; and the letter from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, dated the 16th of December 1812, manifests an inclina¬ 
tion to adopt the measures proposed by Colonel Munro, under a belief that 
those evils had actually occurred under the judicial system which had been in¬ 
troduced at so much expense. 

49. For information on this subject, the Court deemed it their duty to call 
on the Judges of the zillahs of Cuddapah and Bellary. The latter officer had 
been employed under Colonel Munro in the revenue administration of the 

Ceded 

♦ See proceeding* of Board of Revenue, ith February 1808, fol. 988. 
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50. Mr. Bruce has stated, that the inconveniences pointed out by Colonel 
Munro, “ do continue to be felt in the zillah of Bellaiy, but from different 

causes, though not by any means whatever to the extent which they did 
« when every kind of authority, legislative and executive, was confounded in 

the person of a single Collector, when the system was conducted bv indi- 
“ viduals without established laws or regulations for their guidance, and' every 
“ thing directed by their own free will and caprice.” 

51. Mr. Bruce proceeds to ascribe the inconveniences which are now felt to 
the expenses of prosecution, and to the laws not being sufficiently known to 
the people, m consequence of the Judges being restricted to their principal 
stations, and not permitted at any time to make the circuit of their zillahs 
which he thinks they ought to do to all the principal towns of their divisions, at 
least once in every two years, for the purpose of making the Regulations under- 
stood. He states-great injustice and oppression to be exercised towards the 
inhabitants of villages remote from the court, to which they would not submit 
it they were acquainted with the Regulations. 

52. Mr. Bruce proceeds to state the number of causes decided by the tri¬ 
bunals under his superintendence and authority, and to contrast with them the 
number of appeals; exhibiting such convincing proof of the satisfaction with 
which the operations of the present institutions are regarded by the natives of 
that zillah, at least, that the Court are induced to enter an abstract of it on 
their proceedings. 

53. From this statement it appears, that of 1,075 suits decided by the Judge 
and acting Judge, only twenty were appealed. 

54i. Of 1,722 suits decided by the Register, but seventy-five were appealed. 

55. Of 5,835 suits decided by the native Commissioners, only ninety-three 
were appealed. 

56. Mr. Bruce adduces a calculation, to which the Court beg leave to refer, 
shewing the total number of . persons usually in attendance on the several tri^ 
bunalsat one time;, which, compared with the population of the zillah, must 


Sic. orig. have the most inconsiderable influence on its cultivation, industry, and trade. 


_ 57 . He states, also, an important fact; that the file of the court of the 
zillah of Bellary, like the files of all the other courts under this presidency, is 
oppressed with a load of suits, which originated long prior to the establishment 
of the present judicial system, at least as far back as the Regulations would 
admit of their being filed. 

58. Another important fact stated in the twelfth paragraph of the letter is, 
that in not a single instance has an individual applied to him fora punehayet. 

59 . Mr. Bruce assigns as a reason for the apparent predilection of the natives 
for this mode of trial by punchayets, under the former revenue administration, 
“ that they had no other alternative, that they knew of no other measures by 
“ which justice could be obtained, nor were they allowed to have any other. 
“ Few causes were investigated by Collectors, either aborigine or in appeal. 
“ They simply issued an order for the establishment of a punehayet when coin- 
“ plaints were preferred to them; and if its decision did not satisfy the parties, 
“ they would afford them aS many more trialsmf this description, as they 
“ thought proper to require.” 

60 . This Mr. Bruce asserts on the authority of his own experience in the 
Revenue department; and he adds his opinion unequivocally, that the pro¬ 
ceedings of those tribunals were unjust and corrupt, while the various avoca¬ 
tions of the Collector left him not leisure to controul or correct them. 

61 . He observes, that the inconveniences which the ryots must have felt on 
the first establishment of the zillah Courts, from the necessity of proceeding to 
a great distance to make their complaint has been removed in civil cases, by 
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le appointment of* native Commissioners for the trial of civil suits; an ar¬ 
rangement which had not taken place in the zillah of Bellary in the year 180? : 
and he adds, that the Judge now decides no case under five hundred, and the 
Register none under one hundred Rupees; and these are sums for which the 
cultivating Ryots can seldom be prosecutors in a zillah court. The advan¬ 
tages therefore, he adds, which they in particular have derived from the esta¬ 
blishment of these jurisdictions could not be fully or practically appreciated in 
1807 > and he expects, as his establishment of native commissioners is now 
nearly completed, that the decision of causes will not, for the future (if the 
demand should be so great), be less than seven thousand per annum, which 
will perhaps exceed the total number of all the cases decided in the Ceded 
Districts during the whole time “ their judicial jurisdiction was under the 
“ control of the Revenue department.” There are twenty districts in the zil- 
lab, and he calculates on each Commissioner settling at the average rate of thirty 
causes per month. 

62. Mr Bruce expresses himself “ at a loss to account for any circumstance 
“ which should render bribery more extensive in its operation now, than when 

the whole authority of Government was vested in one man. The vast power 
“ exercised by persons under the old revenue system was like that of royalty 
“ itself, and their servants must have resembled the state ministers of a great 
“ despotic prince.” 

63. With regard to the Vakeels, or pleaders, Mr Bruce states, that “he has 
“ generally found them very faithful in the discharge of their duties. They 

are sometimes negligent, but cases of treachery towards their clients seldom 
“ occur. 

64. “ Erroneous decisions in old causes,” be observes, “ may have occa- 
« sionally taken place ; a cir cumstance inseparable from the mystery and con- 
“ fusion in which they were involved : but since the introduction of the new 
“ system, proceedings in society have become much more regular and correct. 

« Bonds, receipts, and all other acts which can render transactions legal and, 
“ binding, have now been generally adopted, and the decision of cases hai^ 
“ consequently become comparatively easy and siniple.” 

65. Mr. Brace further states, that no suit for the recovery of money, found¬ 
ed on a Tunkha or a bond obtained in consequence of it, has ever, to his know¬ 
ledge, been filed in the court; and if it had, he thinks he should probably have 
dismissed it. 

66. Having stated the information afforded by the Judge of the zillah of 
Bellary, regarding the inconveniences anticipated by Colonel Munro as likely 
to result to the inhabitants of the Ceded Districts from the introduction of the 
judicial system, the Court proceed to record some observations on the extracts 
which have been furnished to them from that officer’s letter, dated the 15th of 
August I 8 O 7 . 

67 . The evils denounced in the 20th paragraph (being the first in order of 
those communicated to the court), as likely to increase rather than to diminish, 
are delay, vexation, bribery, and wrong decisions. Delay is the evil parti¬ 
cularly treated of ; and the paragraph concludes with an observation, that 
“ justice can hardly be said to be administered, when it proceeds so slowly as 
“ not to keep pace, in any degree, with the demands of the country.” 

68. The information afforded by the Judge of Bellary, that his file groans under 
the weight of old causes, which have arisen as far back as the Regulations 
would permit him to file the suit, if it prove any thing at all, proves that under 
the former system of revenue management, the administration of justice did 
not keep pace with the demands of the country; that there was a delay at least 
equal to the limited period allowed by the Regulations for preferring claims. 
The Court have not the means of knowing to what more remote period the de¬ 
lay may have extended. 

69 . But, it will be said, the delay was the act of the claimants, who did not 
prefer their suits, not in the adjudication of them. It may be answered, that 
there must have been something in the former system, which they dreaded, 
more than delay, or they would not have submitted to the latter. Even if it 
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be suggestedj that they delayed preferi’ing their claims under the expectation 
of a new order of things, the suggestion implies no predilection for the system 
which then existed, no eagerness to resort to the adjudication of a punchayet, 
which they knew would be allowed on application to the Collector. They 
come forward now, not merely in spite pf the delay, but also in spite of the ex- 
pences to which litigation is subjected. An improvement therefore, liewever 
small the extent of it, may be inferred to have taken place in the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

70 . In the twenty-first paragraph it is supposed that all classes of the inhabi¬ 
tants will be exposed to great vexation, from being liable to be summoned to 
the zillah court station in every trifling suit, and to be detained there a long 
time; and the llyots are described as being most liable to be injured by this 
cause. 

71 . The facilities which have been provided for the decision of small suits 
on the spot, which will be hereafter noticed, render particular observations on 
this paragraph unnecessary; but the, Court cannot avoid remarking, _ that 
Colonel Munro appears either to have overlooked the hardship of leaving a 
creditor without the means of recovering his property, or to have considered 
it no hardship at all. 

72 . The additional checks on the institution of groundless and litigious 
suits, which have been provided in the primary expenses to which they are 
subjected, were unknown to Colonel Munro. 

73 . In the twentys-second paragraph it is predicted, that bribery will be 
more general than formerly, on account of the facilities to concealment, arising 
from the distribution of justice being in the hands of fewer persons, who \vill 
be worse paid; and as they will not be w'atched by the numerous servants of a 
district Cutcherree, they will have both a stronger inducement to betray their 
trust, and a greater facility in eluding detection. 

• 74 . This argument appears to the Court to rest on the supposition, that the 
native Commissioners are to be persons having no other means of subsistence 
than what they may derive from the fees collected on their decisions ; an error 
which a very superficial reading of the Regulations will suffice to detect. The 
best answer, however, to the predicted evils is, that of 5,835 suits decided by 
the native Commissioners, only ninety-three have been appealed. 

75 . In the twenty-third paragraph it is anticipated that erroneous decisions 
will be more frequent, because almost every suit, instead of being determined, 
as heretofore, by a punchayet, will come before the Judge, who is supposed to 
possess the best abilities, and to be at the same time incompetent to decide 
between truth and falsehood, when coming from the mouth of a native witness. 
This supposition is raised on another, that it will be impossible for any Euro¬ 
pean to acquire so critical a knowledge of the native language, as to detect the 
ambiguous expressions in which falsehood is insinuated, or truth suppressed. 
Thence is inferred a necessity for the Judge requiring explanation from the 
officers of the court, and trusting to their opinion; and to insure the triumph 
of injustice, all hope of the Judge deriving any assistance from the arguments 
of the pleaders is destroyed by the supposition that it is most probable that these 
men will agree among themselves, and divide all fees, and care very little which 
of the parties in the suit is successful. 

76 . The acknowledged talents and acquirements, and moreover the practical 
experience of Colonel Munro in the internal administration of the provinces 
under the government of Fort St. George, claim for these suppositions a de¬ 
gree of consideration, above that to which they would otherwise be thought 
entitled. The order in which they appear in the paragraph referred to would 
seem to manifest a strange misapprehension of the ordinary proceedings of‘ a 
court of judicature. 

77 . The Judge would seem to be supposed to blunder through the e.xamina- 
tions of the witnesses brought before him, without a knowledge of the objects 
for which they may be brought, or of the point to which they may be able to 
speak; and after requiring an explanation from his officers and adopting their 
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the issue of the cause. 

78. This is not the usual course of proceeding in the British courts of judi¬ 
cature, to which those recently established in India were intended to be assi¬ 
milated, as far as the essential differences in the respective constitutions would 
permi t: and why he should ascribe to the local courts this course of proceed¬ 
ing, which could have no intelligible object, and which must render the em¬ 
ployment of Vakeels worse than nugatory, is unaccountable. 

79. He appears to have overlooked or forgotten Section 17i Regulation ITL 
o 180^^, by. which “ the Judges of zillah courts are strictly eiyoined not to or- 
“ der or allow of a report of any matters of fact relating to any cause depend- 
“ ing before them, with the view to the passing of a decree* to be made to them 
“ by any officer of the court, or any other person, excepting in cases in which 
“ special authority for that purpose may be given to the courts by any Regula- 
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80. If this provision had been within his recollection, and be had adverted to 
the solemn obligation by which the Judges bind themselves to administer jus¬ 
tice conformably to the Regulations, the Court conclude that he would not 
have stated a supposition, which could not be realized except by a general in¬ 
fringement of that obligation, and a fatal dereliction of principle in every judi¬ 
cial officer. Its occurrence being provided against, the Court deem it unneces¬ 
sary to dwell longer on the supposition. 

81. The supposed general collusion of the pleaders, whatever support it may 
derive from the knowledge possessed by Colonel Munro ol the character of the 
inhabitants of the Ceded Districts, is obviously founded on a misapprehension 
of the duties of these persons. If he had recollected that their duty wp to 
prepare the pleadings and to produce the evidence to support their pleadings j 
that it is their duty, not the Judge’s, to examine the witness, to point out in 
what degree his evidence supports their pleadings, and to detect and expose 
the weakness of the testimony produced on the opposite side, and that the dis¬ 
charge of this duty inust precede the forming of a decision by^tlie Judge, he 
would have fbund that there was abundant room for the operation, of competi¬ 
tion i and he would have concluded, that those who felt a competency in their 
own exertions' to secure to themselves the largest share of the fees payable on 
account of suits decided in the court to which they belonged, would feel no 
inducement to enter into a collusion, which might restrict their receipts to the 
same amount as that received by pleaders of the lowest capacity, but which 
could not increase them by one rupee. 

82. To say that corruption will not exist in any description of men, would 
perhaps be more absurd than to declare its generm prevalence, w'itliout admit¬ 
ting a single exception, as most probable ; and tur doubt instances have occurred, 
and will occur, in which Vakeels, as well as O.th'ter men, may follow a mistaken 
policy. But this objection applies to every Iwiman institution, and can only 
be urged with reason or force against siich aS'unhecessarily hold out tempta¬ 
tions to a dereliction of duty, public or private^ Had Colonel Munro pointed 
out that this temptation existed in the situation of the pleaders, as constituted 
by the Regulations, it would have been the bounden duty of the court to have 
given the fullest consideration to his representation, and to have suggested the 
measures which might have appeared to their judgment to be best calculated to 
remedy the evil: but when what he has stated amounts to no more than his 
opinion, that these men will most probably enter into a collusion, while it is 
manifest that such collusion would be injurious to their own individual interests, 
a formal refutation of it cannot be necessary. 

S3. The twenty-fourth paragraph takes a wider scope of inference regarding 
the consequences to be apprehended from the suppositious evils, fof which 
Colonel Munro fears no complete remedy cats be fornufj but tlie most effectual 
one, “ in his opinion,” would be, to the trial bv jury, termed by the )iative.s 
punchayet or subba, according to their respective languages. Tim judicial 
code, he observes, in civil cases, authorizes trial by. referees, arbitrators, and 
Moonsiffs, but says nothing of the trial by punchayet; and he adds, “ it seems 
“ strange that this code, which has been framed expressly for the benefit of tire 
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natives, should omit entirely the only mode of trial which is general and 
popular among them, and regarded as fair and legal; for there can be 
no doubt that the trial by punchayet is as much the common law of India in 
civil matters, as that by jury is of England. No native thinks that justice is 
“ done where it is not adopted ; and in appeals of causes formerly settled, 
whetlier under a native government or under the Company previous tp the 
** establishment of the courts, the reason assigned, in almost every instance, 
“ was that the decision was not given by a punchayet, but by a public officer, 
“ or by persons acting under his influence or sitting in liis presence.’^ These 
assertions are broad and unqualified, and would therefore naturally be sup¬ 
posed to be founded oil deep study and accurate research ; yet so far as 
they apply to the code of Regulations, they are evidently unsupported. So 
erroneous is his description of the judicial code, it cannot easily be be¬ 
lieved that he has read so far as Regulation XXI. of 1802; for he would 
there have met with a particular Regulation, in which the Government de¬ 
scribes itself as desirous to promote the reference of suits of certain descrip¬ 
tions to arbitration, and to encourage people of credit and character to act 
as arbitrators. It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain, that a punchayet 
was and is nothing more or less than an arbitration ; that it could only 
express, its opinion, and never possessed authority to enforce its award. The 
term punchayet, indeed,, is a Sanscrit derivation of number, signifying five, 
which might be extended until, as described by Colonel Munro, it amounted 
to fifty. Regulation XXI. of 1802 undoubtedly gives a preference to the 
arbitration of an individual, when the parties consent to sucli a reference, in 
causes of small amount at least; but section 5 of the Regulation provides for 
a reference to three or more, being an odd number, which includes five beyond 
all controversy ; and section 6 gives to this assembly a power, which it never 
possessed before, of ordering a fine to be levied from any person guilty of a 
contempt of its authority, provided the Judge of the zillah court should not 
see cause to withhold his assent to such order. Is it possible, with this Regu¬ 
lation before us, to admit the proposition, that “ the natives cannot, with any 
“ foundation, be said to be judged by their own laws, while the trial by pun- 
“ chayet, to which they have always been accustomed is done away?” 

8L With regard to the appeals of causes formerly settled being, in almost 
every instance, made on the ground, that the decision had not been given by 
a punchayet. Colonel Munro has not stated the authority on which this asser¬ 
tion is made, and the Court are therefore unable to follow him; but there are 
yet the means of weighing this assertion, and ascertaining its validity, without 
danger of a very erroneous conclusion. 

85. In the first place, if the decision have been passed by a competent autho¬ 
rity, the suit cannot be entertained by a zillah court. Under section 10 of 
Regulation 11. of 1802, the party in whose favour the former decision is made 
may always plead it in bar to a subsequent suit; and the first point for the de¬ 
termination of the court would be the competency or incompetency of the 
tribunal by which the decision may have been passed. This proceeding would 
certainly have marked suits of this description, if any such Lad been brought 
into court. 

86. In the second place, it is to be concluded that the complaint, that a 
punchayet had not been granted on a former occasion, would be accompanied 
by an application for a punchayet; for it is not to be supposed that all the 
Ryots in the Ceded Districts had read the regulations, even if they were pub¬ 
lished in the dialect of those districts, wliich they are not, and drawn the same 
inference with Colonel Munro, that their ancient and revered institution of 
punchayet was done away. It is next to impossible to believe that they should 
come forward with a complaint, that a punchayet had not been allowed them 
under the former authority, and yet not apply for a punchayet under the pre¬ 
sent.^ We have, however, the assertion of Mr, Bruce, the Judge pf Bellary, as 
positive as a professed reliance on memory will admit, that in not a single in¬ 
stance has an application been made to him for a punchayet. 

87- The twenty-fifth paragraph would appear to be answered by the fact, 
that not a single application has been made to the Judge for a punchayet, un¬ 
der the circumstances described in that paragraph; but admitting that they 
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88. The twenty-sixth paragraph of Colonel Munro’s letter is disposed of like 
the twenty-fifth, by the fact, that no suit has been brought forward correspond¬ 
ing with his apprehensions. 


89. The inferences which the Court draw from the foregoing examination of 
the information furnished by the Judge and Magistrate of the zillah of Bellary, 
compared with the opinions of Colonel Munro, are: 


First, That the administration of Colonel Munro, however ably and zea¬ 
lously directed, did not, in the zillah of Bellary at least, “ keep pace in any 
“ degree with the demands of the country” in the judicial department. 


Secondly. That, according to his own reasoning, therefore, justice could 
hardly be said to be administered, and that a reform of the administration was 
consequently as essential to the comfort and security of the people, as to the 
reputation and interest of government. 


Thirdly, That the evils anticipated by Colonel Munro as likely to result, or 
pther pronounced, with the confidence of certainty, as the natural result of the 
introduction of the judicial system into the Ceded Districts, have not arisen. 

90. The Court are indeed persuaded, that if Colonel Munro could see the 
actual operation of the judicial system in the Ceded Districts, under which the 
Judge states that the evils that were experienced during the superintendence of 
that officer, have been diminished, he would feel a satisfaction, in proportion to 
the apprehensions he entertained of any opposite result. 

91. Whether the judicial system, as now established, may not be improved 
by simplifying its forms of process, or enlarging the jurisdiction of the inferior 
judicatories, is a separate question, on which the Court have endeavoured to 
procure information, and they now proceed to take into consideration the re¬ 
ports of the several zillah Judges on the subject. Uniformity of opinion was 
not to be expected, and they will accordingly be found to differ considerably. 

92. Of the five Judges in the northern division, the Judge of the zillah of 
Ganjam states the duty of the native Commissioners to be discharged in a man¬ 
ner scandalous to the judicial establishment, and constituting an obstruction to, 
instead of aiding, the operations of the zillah court. From this description he 
excepts the law officer of the court, in his capacity of Sudder Aumeen j but he 
knows no other persons in the zillah who are fit to be trusted : and the number 
of causes referable to Commissioners is not so great as to require an augmenta¬ 
tion of their number, or an enlargement of their jurisdiction. 

93. The Judge of the neighbouring zillah of Vizagapaiam does not consider 
any change to be necessary, the business of his zillah not being in arrear. 

94>. The Judge of the zillah of Rajahmundry recommends, that the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Sudder Aumeens should be enlarged to suits of two hundred rupees, 
which he proposes to make referable to the Register, vvith a right of appeal to 
the Judge 


95. This modification, he thinks, would be sufficient, without the appoint¬ 
ment of other native Commissioners; and he further proposes, that the juris¬ 
diction of the Register be extended to suits for the value of seven hundred 
rupees. 




exist as described, is it desirable that those circumstances should continue? Is 
confusion preferable to regularity? or is it for the advantage of the Ryot that he 
should pay three times the amount of his debt, and after all be liable to be de¬ 
tained by his creditor, and be obliged to resort to a tedious arbitration to ascer¬ 
tain if he has not more to pay ? If it be not desirable that this course of things 
should continue, the reform of them must have a commencement; andaccord- 
ing to the Judge of Bellary, the reform has commenced, without any of the 
evils anticipated by Colonel Munro. He reports, that “ since the introduc- 
“ tion of the new system, proceedings in society have been much more regular, 
“ and correct bonds, receipts, and all other acts which can render transactions 
“ legal and binding, have now been generally adopted; and the decision of 
** causes has consequently become comparatively easy and simple.’* 
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Lhe Judge of the ziUah of Masulipatara proposes to extend the jiiris- 
dicrion of the native Commissioners, appointed under Regulations XVJ of 
1802 and VII of 1809, to suits for sums of money not exceeding one hundred 
Arcot rupees, and he thinks it both practicable and desii’able tp increase the 
number in that zillah. 

97- The Judge of the zillah of Nellore reports, that all his endeavours to 
persuade persons of respectability to become Commissioners have failed. 

98. In the centre division there are four zillah Judges. 

99. The Judge of the zillah of Cuddapah is of opinion, that a large number of 
native Commissioners may be useful; and he proposes to divide them into three 
classes, having jurisdiction in suits of gradational amount varying from sixty 
rupees, and under in the lowest class to ninety in the second, and from that to 
a hundi’ed and ten, or even to a hundred and forty. He also proposes a scale 
of promotion, and transfer of the commissioners from one zillah to another, and 
a system of practical encouragement to a faithful discharge of the duties of the 
office, and of discouragement and reprobation to negligent or improper con¬ 
duct, which the court consider it unnecessary to detail here. 

100. The Judge of the zillah court of Bellary is of opinion, that the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the native Commissioners should be extended to suits of one, or even of 
two hundred rupees, and that they should all possess the powers of Moonsiffi 

101 . There are twenty talooks in his zdlah, and he thinks that one Moonsiff 
at the principal town in each talook would be sufficient. 

102. Few Ryots will have suits for the sums above specified; and he thinks 
it a severe hardship on them, that they should be compelled, for that amount, 
to repair from a considerable distance to the station of the Court, and undergo 
all the expenses incident to the institution of a suit in that tribunal. 

103. The Judge in the zillah of Chittoor refers to his opinion forwarded 
through the provincial court for the centre division, regarding the expediency 
of enlarging the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners. 

104. The Regulation is approved by the provincial court. It provides three 
modes of aflbrding relief to the zillah courts, and expediting the determination 
of civil suits. 

First, By authoi'izing the Judges, after obtaining the permission of the court 
of Sudder Adawlut, to refer to the Sudder Aumeens appeals from the decisions 
of the other native Commissioners, when the cause of action may be personal 
pioperty, not exceeding in amount or value forty Arcot rupees j or for the pro¬ 
perty or possession of land, the annual produce of which, if malguzary, may not 
be above forty Arcot rupees, or more than four rupees if Lackherage ; or for 
any other description of property, the value of which may not exceed forty 
Arcot rupees. 

Secondly, By enlarging the jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumeens in the ttial 
of original suits for personal property, to an amount or value not exceeding two 
hundred Arcot rupees; and in suits for real property, to amounts correspond¬ 
ing with the proportionate distinctions prescribed by the Regulations. 

Thirdly, By granting the Moonsiffs, referees, and arbitrators, jurisdiction in 
suits for the property or possession of land, the produce of which, if Malguzary, 
may not exceed eighty Arcot rupees, or eight if Lakherage. 

ip.5. These are the principal provisions. Those of subsidiary detail will be 
noticed in their proper place. 

106. The Judge in the zillah of Cbingleput recommends, that the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Moonsiff should be extended to suits for money or other personal 
property, of amount or value not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and 
that the jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumeens shall be extended, in suits for 
money or other personal property, to an amount or value not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty Arcot rupees. 

107 . Ihe pow'ers of the referees or arbitrators he does not wish to have ex¬ 
tended, or to increase their number. 

108. The 
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108. The communication from the late Judge of the zillah of Verdachellum Report of Suddcr 
is confined to disapprobation, expressed in general terms, of the description of Adawlut, 
persons of which the native Commissioners in his zillah are composed, and to ^ ^ 

ins apprehension that to enlarge the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners . ^ 

would seem to be enhancing a trust already too great for the integrity to which 
it is confided. 

110. Ihe Judge in the zillah of Salem does not consider any increase to the 
number of the native Commissioners in his zillah as necessary, but recommends 
certain modifications of their jurisdictions, enlarging them in some cases to one 
hundred and twenty Arcot rupees, and in others to one hundred Arcot rupees. 

111. The Judge of the zillah of Dafapooram is of opinion, that an enlarge¬ 
ment of the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners is not necessary, and that 
it cannot with safety be extended to cases of more than one hundred rupees 
value. 

112. He describes most of the cases which come before him as being under 
eighty rupees. 

113. The Judge of the zillah of Combaconum is of opinion, that the juris¬ 
diction of the Sudder Aumeens should be increased to cases of two hundred 
rupees value. 

114. The Judge of the zillah of Madura is of opinion, that it is unnecessary 
to enlarge the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners, or to increase their 
number. 

115. The Judge of the zillah of Tinnevelly merely reports, that it is unne¬ 
cessary to add to the number of native Commissioners in the zillah under his 
charge. His opinion, that it is equally unnecessary to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of the present native Commissioners, is inferred. 

116 . The Judge of the zillah of Trichinopoly recommends that the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the head native Commissioners should be extended to suits regarding 
Malguzarry land, the annual produce of which may not exceed one hundred 
and fifty Arcot rupees, or regarding “Lakerage, the annual produce of which 
may not exceed ten rupees. 

117 . He further proposes, that the other Commissioners should have juris¬ 
diction in cases of personal property to the extent of one hundred rupees. 

118. In the western division there are four zillah Judges. 

119 . The Judge of the zillah of Canara represents, that the native Commis- 
sioners in the zillah.under his charge have been in the habit of practising various 
abuses, compelling the lower classes'to work without remuneration, and “ beat- 

ing and confining them if they make opposition or remonstance, forcibly pos- 

sessing themselves of the estates of the higher (classes), and extorting from 
“ them the necessaries of life, and-other commodities, at an inferior price than 

that the article bears in the market. These are the irregularities practised 
** in their private capacity, and which owe their success to the influence derived 

from the public situations these officers enjoy,” 

120. “Such,” says the Judge, “are the abuses to which the system has 
“ been liable in Canara ; abuses which the influence of the Commissioners, the 
“ apathy of the suflerers, and the formality of civil procedure, will always ren- 
“ der extremely difficult of legal proof.” He adds, “ I have urged those, 

“ whose interest may have suffered, to come forward and prosecute their op- 
“ pressors; but I lament to say, that I have hitherto experienced an insuper- 
“ able aversion to complaint. I shall still continue ray endeavours, and shall 
“ bring to the notice of the Sudder court all those Commissioners against 

whom individual delinquency is finally substantiated.” 

121. These are the reasons on which the Judge founds a decided opinion, 
that the interest of the community, as well as those of the Government, will be 
best promoted, by reducing the present number of Commissioners, and by con¬ 
fining within as narrow limits as possible the vast influence their public situations 
have been found to confer. 


122. He 
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122 . He considers the Regulation as inefficient and objectionable. His first 
objection is to the peculiar nature of their emoluments, which are the institution 
fees on the causes decided by them, or withdrawn by razeenamah, and are 
therefore, in his opinion, made entirely to depend upon the spirit of litigation 
which prevails in their respective jurisdictions. It becomes, therefore, an ob¬ 
ject of serious moment to introduce this spirit where it does not exist, and to 
keep it alive when it commences to fail. Their receipts depending upon the 
number of causes referred to them for decision, no means are left untried to 
supply the file with a constant succession of suits. Claims long since become 
antiquated have been renewed in the absence of more recent matter ; “ and 
“ vvhen these have failed, no doubt recourse has been had to fraud and inven- 
“ tion, to set up demands, which, whether just or otherwise, must in either case 
" enrich the Commissioner and support him in office. The means of efiectintr 
“ all this, if not immediately derived from, are undoubtedly greatly assisted by 
“ that provision of the Regulations, which requires that the jurisdiction of each 
“ Commissioner should be confined to that district in which his possessions are 
“ situated; in which indeed, as is generally the case in Canara, he has probably 
“ resided from his earliest infancy. 

123. “ liie Canara file,” he states, “ afibrds abundant proof of the evils to 
" which the institution is subject. Petty suits, v/hich previous to the appoint¬ 
ment of tl)e&e officers were comparatively few, increased considerably on 
“ their introduction, while the subjects of these suits become daily more and 
“ more objectionable; circumstances which clearly evince that the public inte- 
“ rests have been impeded by those means which were considered calculated to 
effect their advancement.” 

124-. The Court have quoted Mr. Wilson’s letter at considerable length, be¬ 
cause, from the facts stated in his letter, they deduce inferences materially 
differing from his decided opinion. 

125. It is not easy to reconcile a spirit of litigation with the apathy ascribed 
to the inhabitants of Canara} or correct and equitable proceedings, with the 
practice of investigating litigious and vexatious or fraudulent suits. It is not 
easy to believe that the people who will institute against each other petty suits, 
groundless in their nature and of doubtful issue, will acquiesce in the decision 
of a Commissioner, however equitable, or submit in silence to injuries inflicted 
by him ; nor is it to be readily credited, that the Commissioners who resort to 
the most mean and despicable practices to promote the institution of suits of 
whatever description will be generally correct and equitable in their decisions. 
Yet the Judge informs us, that petty suits have multiplied to an injurious ex¬ 
tent, and that he has been unable to prevail upon any of those W'ho have suf¬ 
fered from the oppressions of the native Commissioners, to make a complaint 
against any one of them. Referring for further evidence regarding the con¬ 
duct of the native Commissioners, generally, to the reports of causes decided 
and depending before the Judge, in appeal from their decisions, the Court find 
that in- the former report they bear the proportion of thirty-two to nine hundred 
and twenty, that the appeals depending before the Judge at the end of the year 
were one hundred and thirty-three, while the total number of suits depending 
before the native Commissioners was 4,886. 


126 . With regard to the nature of the petty suits, it is not stated in what 
respect they are objectionable j and the increase of the number instituted, 
while the number of appeals from the decisions of the native Commissioners 
continues to be limited to a moderate proportion, appears to the court to evince 
that justice is more speedily and better administered than formerly, and that 
the change is justly appreciated by the inhabitants of the zillah of Canara. 

127 . This the Court consider to be a more correct general inference, than 
that the number of petty suits has been increased by the instigation of the 
Commissioners, although it may be within the knowledge of the Judge that, in 
particular instances, this proceeding has been resorted to. A general applica¬ 
tion of particular facts may lead to considerable error in questions of this na¬ 
ture ; and it is quite unnecessary to resort to it in this case, in which the sup¬ 
posed impetus would be amply furnished by a confidence in the proceedings of 
the present judicial establishment. 


128. The 
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128. The opinion of the Judge in tire zillah of North Malabar is unfat'our- 
able to an increase of the number or enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
native Commissioners, appointed under the provisions of Regulation XVI. • 
A. D. 1802; the number of appeals from their decisions, added to the mode 
of their proceedings, as observed in fifteen cases, and various other circum¬ 
stances, exciting an apprehension, “ that any increase of their powers would 

“ omy add to the duties of the zillah court.” 

129 . On referring to the report of causes decided in 1813, the Court find 
that the number of decisions on appeals from the judgments passed by the na¬ 
tive Commissioners in this zillah was thirty-one; and that the number of cases 
decided or dismissed in the same period by the native Commissioners was eight 
hundred and seventy-one ; that one hundred and nineteen appeals from the de¬ 
cisions passed by these officers remained in the Judge’s court untried, and that 
the number depending before the native Commissioners was nine hundred and 
sixty-five. 

ISO. The application of the principles of the Regulation for the appointment 
of the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the Court to be Sudder Aumeens, 
may, in the opinion of the Judge, be extended, with the expectation of a con¬ 
siderable amelioration in the administration of justice, by giving commissions to 
the most respectable Cauzee and Namboory (Malabar Bramin) of each talook, 
in preference to continuing the present Commissioners. Their education, and 
the estimation in which they are held by the community, he observes, particu¬ 
larly qualify them for the situation, and it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would be less liable to be corrupt and partial than any other description of per¬ 
sons. 

131. Under such an arrangement, he thinks the jurisdiction of the subordi¬ 
nate judicatories might be extended with great safety to personal property as 
far as one hundred rupees, and for the property or possession of land the an¬ 
nual produce of which may not be more than ten rupees, or for any other de- 
iicription of real property the computed value of which may not exceed one 
hundred Arcot rupees. 

132. As in suits regarding points of law, a reference to the law officers of 
the court would be attended with considerable delay. To obviate this, and in 
view to preserve the utmost impartiality in their proceedings, the Judge pro¬ 
poses that where the parties may be Mahomedans the case shall be tried by the 
Cauzee, and where Hindoos by the Namboory; while in those cases where one 
party was a Mahomedan and the other a Hindoo, the plaintiff" shall have his 
option before which of the Commissioners to prefer his complaint. 

133. Adverting to the number of undecided causes, the Judge was of 
opinion that the power of the Sudder Aumeens might be safely, and with con¬ 
siderable advantage, extended to suits for personal and real property as far as 
two hundred rupees. 

IS-t. This provision, the Judge states, would relieve the Register of a great 
number of causes referred to him, and tend much to the speedy determination 
of causes pending before the Judge, by enabling him to employ the Register 
in taking down depositions of witnesses, when he may not find time to examine 
them viva voce. 

135. The opinion of the Judge in the zillah of South Malabar being founded 
on the experience of the Commissioners’ proceedings lor no more than five, 
months, and that confined to the minor commissions of referee and arbitrator, 
no Moonsiffs having been appointed, the Court deem it sufficient to observe, 
that he considers their labours to have been useful, and that iic recommends an 
extension of their jurisdiction to suits for one hundred rupees. 

136. In the zillah of Cochin the appointment of Commissioners has not 

been found necessary; nor have any been employed in the zillah of Seringa- 
patam. ^ 

137 . Thus- it appears, that of nineteen Judges, in whose zillah native Com- 
missiouers iiave been appointed under Regulation XVI of 1802, eight are ad¬ 
verse to increasing their number or enlarging their jurisdiction; and of these 
eight, two, the Judge of the zillah of Ganjara and the Judge of the zillah of 
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Canara, speak in terms of strong disapprobation of their proceedings. A third, 
36 July 1814. Indeed, the late Judge of the zillah of Verdachellnm, may be added to this 
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number; although the expression he has used would appear to apply more par- 
ticularly to the description of persons selected for the appointment, than to the 
nature of the oIBce, 


138. Of the other eleven Judges, one, the Judge of Nellore, has been unable 
to prevail on any persons of respectability to accept the appointment. 


zillahs of Rajahmundry, Mjisulipatam, Cudda- 
pah, Bellary, Chittoor, Chingleput, Salem, Cambaconum, Trichinopoly, and 
South Malabar, recommend extension and modification of the jurisdictions of 
the native Commissioners, varying to two hundred rupees. 


14.0. The testimony of the Judges regarding the operation of the present 
system of native judicature would appear, Irom the foregoing summary, to pre¬ 
ponderate numerically but little in favour of its extension; but a distinction 
must be drawn between those who regard the native agency which has been 
.employed as pernicious, and those who consider the extension of it as unne- 
.cessary. 


141. This division will reduce the actual opponents of the system of native 
agency authorized by the Regulations to two, the Judge of the zillah of Gan- 
.jam and the Judge of the zillah of Canara. The former describes the conduct 
of the native Commissioners generally, with the exception of the law officer of 
his court, to have been a scandal to the judicial department; the latter has 
made a report on the individual misconduct of a large number of Commis¬ 
sioners, which will require a separate consideration. It is sufficient, for the 
subject at present before the court to observe, that of nineteen zillahs in which 
the system has been introduced, the number in which it is stated to have had 
a prejudicial effect amounts only to two, or al the most to three, including the 
zillah o^ Verdachellum, the late Judge of which has surmized that the trust 

has been greater than the integrity of the individual to whom it has been con- 
ndea. 


142. The number of zillahs in which it is thought unnecessary to increase 
the number, or enlarge the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners, amounts to 
SIX. Vizagapatam, in which the Judge states that there are no arrears ; Nel¬ 
lore, where no-persong have been found to accept the office; Darapooram (now 
Coimbatoor), in which the Judge describes the suits to be usually for sums un¬ 
der eighty rupees, obviously requiring no enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
native Commissioners ; Madura, where it is simply stated to be unnecessary: 
Tinnevelly, where the Judge states an increase to the number to be unnec^- 
sary; and North Malabar, where the Judge objects to increasing the number 
or enlarging the jui'isdietion of the native Commissioners on their present foot- 
ing . but as he recommends a more extensive application of the principles of 
the Regulations constituting the law officers of the courts to be Commissioners 
€3! ^cto, this zillah ought to be subducted from this class, leaving it at five, 
and should be transferred, to increase the number of zillahs, in ivbich an ex¬ 
tension of native agency in the distribution of justice is thought desirable to 

ClCYwli* 


143. With so large a disproportion, indeed, as sixteen zillahs, in which bene- 
. derived from the employment of native agency iu the administra¬ 

tion of justice, to three zillahs, in which an opposite effect has been expe* 
rienced. It is not ea.sy to believe that native agency cannot be relied on in those 
zillanis also; it is more natural to imagine, that an error has happened in the 
selection of persons to fill the office of Commissioner. To say that the adminis- 
ration of justice, through the medium of native agency, is an unattainable ob¬ 
ject, would indeed be equivalent to a declaration, that the population of India 
has sunk to the lowest and most deplorable state of vice and depravity : a de- 
claration which could never be deliberately made, without the most incontro¬ 
vertible and unvaried experience of its truth ; but to which Colonel Munro has 
very nearly advanced, in his endeavour to make out the impossibility of an 

European administering justice in India. 


144. It is, indeed, much to be regretted, that when Colonel Munro under¬ 
took to recommend the restoration of native puncliayets, as preferable to the 

administration 
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dmiuistration of justice under the superintendence of Europeans, he did not Report of Suddet 
define the powers with which those tribunals were formerly invested, and those Adawlut, 
which, in his judgment, should be continued to them ; tlie mode of assembling 
them, the means by. which he proposed that their authority should be sup¬ 
ported and their decrees enforced, the checks to be established to defend them 
from the influence of bribery and corruption, and the measure of punishment 
to bednflicted on them if they yielded to it. His system would then have been 
Liirly before the public, and it might have been duly appreciated with com¬ 
parative facility. But his paper is, in these respects, very loose and unsatis¬ 
factory. His assumptions in favour of the pnnchayet cannot be admitted, with¬ 
out maintaining the doctrine that responsibility divided amongst five or fifty is 
more binding and more readily enforced, than when it is undertaken by a single 
individual; and the preference of willingness to support the truth, which is as¬ 
cribed to the punchayet, contrasted with the officers of the zillah court, has no 
foundation left to it by the Regulations, which prohibit a Judge from allowing 
any officer of his court to have a voice on aiw occasion. To close the remarks 
on this subject, all the boasted advantages of the punchayet sink to the ground 
before the single fact, that since the establishment of the judicial system there 
has not been an application for one in the zillah of Bellary, formerly under the 
charge of Colonel Munro, although acquiescence in a claim of this nature is 
amply provided for in the Regulations. 

143. The impracticability of administering justice to a large population by 
the unaided agency of a single European Judge, is amply acknowledged in the 
provisions which the Regulations contain for referring suits to natives, and in¬ 
vesting native Commissioners with judicial powers; and it does appear strange, 
that the idea that such an object was neither considered desirable or attainable 
should have been imputed to the system by Colonel Munro. 

146. The zillah courts have original jurisdiction in suits for suras of money 
or personal property not exceeding five thousand rupees, but exceeding two 
hundred rupees in value, and in suits for sums of smaller amount their juris¬ 
diction is appellate; and the number of cases which are carried in appeal from 
the decision of the native Commissioners to the zillah court, prove either that 
this appellate jurisdiction is a public benefit, or that it is a public evil. If the 
native judicial authorities are invariably both pure and free from error in their 
decisions, they cannot require correction or revision by a superior authority. 

If such were the state of individual morals, and such the perfection of human 
intellect in India, then indeed the appellate jurisdiction vested in the zillah 
courts must be an evil, as tending unnecessarily to delay the final determina¬ 
tion of suits, and to promote a spirit of litigation. 

147 . But does the description Colonel Munro has given of the character of 
the population of the Ceded Districts encourage the expectation, that the per¬ 
fection of morals and of intellectual faculties is to be commonly found in those 
districts? Does it not, on the contrary, point out in a forcible manner, that the 
frailties of human nature are at least as commonly abundant in those districts 
as in-any other part of India, or in the world at large; and that the common 
necessity for the wholesome restraints of law, to introduce and maintain the 
relations of civilized life, exists as strongly in the Ceded Districts as in any other 
part of the inhabited world ? 

148. Does Colonel Munro mean seriously to stand forward as the advocate 
for perpetuating that confusion and perplexity, which he has described as aris¬ 
ing from the ignorance and confidence of the Ryots on the one hand, and the 
fradulent impositions of the Curnums on the other ? It would naturally be in¬ 
ferred from the expressions he has used, that this was his intention ; but can it 
be believed, or if it may be believed that such was his intention, can the reason¬ 
ableness of the position be generally acquiesced in, without maintaining that 
iTregularity, confusion, and consequent poverty and idleness, are preferable to 
order, economy, and industry ? 

149 . I'he Judge of the zillah of Bellary informs us, that the dealings of in¬ 
dividuals, have assumed a regularity not known before the introduction of the 
courts, arid that every transaction is now defined by legal documents which fa¬ 
cilitate the decision of causes; a consequence which, in the opinion of the 

Court, 
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and on the agricultural industry of the districts. But the beneficial reform,"if 
It be allowed to be beneficial, and as such the Court consider it, must, as be¬ 
fore observed, have a commencement; and even if that commencement were 
as described by Colonel Munro, attended by an advantage given to the know¬ 
ing over tile ignorant, that advantage has long ago ceased, and the observance 
of regularity in future must be beneficial to all parties. 

150. Allowing, however, for the sake of argument, what no fact that has 
come to the knowledge of the Court will warrant, that these ohiects of civil 
jurisprudence might have been completely attained through the agency of pun- 
between individuals, it must be asked, by what tribunal suits, in 
winch Government might be a party, should be tried? Is the Collector to ap¬ 
pear before a punchayet as the representative of Government ? Will the execu- 
tive powers vested jn the hands of the Collector, uncontrolled by any visible 
authority, have no influence over the minds of the punchayet? Are punchayets 
^ detei mine disputes regarding the revenue and rates of assessment; or is the 
yollector to be the Judge in his^own cause, and determine the matter at his 
iiiscretion ? This would be reverting to that state of things, which it is declared 
m the Regulations to be the first object of the judicial system to do away. 
1ms would be to support a doctrine which has been condemned in all ages, 
except under arbitrary government, whose measures have invariably tended to 
weaken a impoverish themselves# 


151. Without some authority to stand between the executive officers of the 
Government and its subjects, and to decide on the equity of the case, where 
disputes may arise, the interests of the subject must be exposed to suffer in¬ 
jury from tlm malversation, the caprice, the negligence, or the ignorance of an 
executive officer; and it is a self-evident proposition, that the wealth of the 
subjects constitutes the wealth of the sovereign. Any measure, therefore, 
which is injurious to the interests of the subject is injurious also to the interests 
of the sovereign. 


152. It is foreign to the duty of the Court to examine how far the evil prin¬ 
ciples of an arbitrary Government were mitigated in their operation under the 
management of Colonel Munro; but it is the duty of the Court to observe, that 
the arbitrary control over the industry of the country, exercised under his au- 
1101 ity, is no where sanctioned by the Regulations, and cannot be continued 
under the judicial system. 


j*. }^bether this operation of the system will be ultimately beneficial or 
prejudicial to the revenue, is a question on which the Court are not called upon 
to deliver an opinion •, but as the emancipation of the cultivators from acts of 
arbitrary authority, leaving those who were not in a condition of slavery to 
seek the reward of their own labour where they conceived they could best ob- 
^in it, form^ a prominent feature of the system when it was introduced into 
Bengal, the Court must conclude it was intended to be adopted here, and that 
the operation of self-interest was intended to bp relied on as the strongest sti¬ 
mulus to the human mind. 


154. The forced cultivation of the lands of the Ceded Districts cannot, there- 
joie. It may at once be pronounced, be longer continued ; and it is, perhaps, 
in this respect, that the collection of the revenue in detail may hpve been con¬ 
sidered incompatible with the judicial system But it is obviously only a forced 
and unnatural exaction of labour that would meet with obstruction in the zillah 
cour s, which are appointed to administer justice between man and ir rut., and 
any contract voluntarily entered into for the mutual benefit of botl; parties, 
must be enforced as readily when the Government is one of the I'srties, an wiicn 
It may be entered into by individuals. 

uffet irom the 
‘ati-s r^f assess- 
■> reward 


155. The detriment which Government is likely ultiraattlv * > s 
operation of this principle, is not apparent to the court. Jr ih. 
ment, under a detailed revenue management, be .such as to allow 
for the labour of the husbandman, there appears .ht'ie Misrni (,.• appreiuaid that 
the universal law, which regulates the progress of -of nlatbr, wii;' be inverted 
in India. I opulatian will increase in proportion tu :he r .' oduction of food ; 

and 
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and the accession of hands will require an extension of industry, which it will J 
furnish the means of accomplishing, while any thing that can afford a return for 
labour remains to be extracted from the bowels of the earth. The particular 
influence which this principle may have on the public revenue, it is for the 
Board, at the head of that department, to consider. The Court only contend, 
that any system which has justice for its basis may be administered by the courts 
of judicature on their present constitution. They cannot obstruct the collec¬ 
tion of a just revenue. 

156. But granting that the revenue could be collected with greater facility 
and equal justice to the Ryots if there were no courts, it remains to be asked, 
how it is proposed that justice is to be dispensed to criminals ? Who is to com¬ 
mit, who is to try them? Is the Collector to do both ? 

157 . The Court apprehend, that the business of the Revenue department 
must furnish ample employment for any individual of the best abilities, unless 
the collectorates are narrowed to circles, which would so multiply in number as 
to absorb all the saving anticipated from the reunion of the Revenue and Judi¬ 
cial departments, if that measure were not deemed otherwise objectionable. 

158. Is it the intention of Colonel Munro, that the punchayets should be 
employed in this department also, and be vested with authority to pass sentence 
of death ? The reluctance with which the natives now come forward before 
the Magistrate to complain, may be regarded as evidence of the mode in which 
this duty would be discharged. It may, indeed, be asserted, that not a pun- 
chayet would be found hardy enough to pass a sentence of capital punishment. 
The dread of unrelenting vengeance would prevent them ; and the more enor¬ 
mous the outrage, the less likely would they be to inflict the penalties of the 
law. It is by no means easy to organize a system of criminal judicature in 
which such agency is to be employed. 

159 . Colonel Munro, indeed, makes no mention of the administration of 
criminal justice. Did he consider the security of the persons and property of 
individuals from violence as of minor importance to the litigation of civil 
claims ? 

160 . His whole scheme, indeed, as it is before the Court, appears to be limited 
to the settling of causes of small amount, and his attention must have been 
confined entirely to the Ceded Districts, where it appears by Mr, Bruce’s re¬ 
port, also, that the suits are, generally speaking, for small sums. But even if 
his system were preferred in cases of this description, it must be remembered 
that there are suits involving interests of considerable magnitude, for the adju¬ 
dication of which Colonel Munro’s system makes no provision. The number of 
original causes on the files of tlie provincial courts at the commencement of the 
present year was only one hundred and four, but the amount of property in 
litigation was Star Pagodas 9,36,137. 

161 . It is not, however, the amount of the property in litigation or adjudi¬ 
cated that displays the utility of the courts of judicature. It is in the general 
tranquillity which has resulted from the introduction of the courts, that we see, 
in a most conspicuous light, the benefits of a regular system of internal admi¬ 
nistration, the principles of which are understood by the inhabitants of these 
territories, and have obtained their confidence. 

163. In the zillah of the northern division, the contrast between the former 
distrust and turbulence, and the present confidence and tranquillity, is most 
striking. The court have not accounts before them to state the comparison ; 
but they have no doubt that if information were required from the office of 
account of the expenses of the former military coercion of the Northern Circars, 
and of the present civil and military establishment employed in those provinces, 
the administration of a regular government, even e.xpensive as the courts are 
considered to be, will be found to be the most economical. 

163 . In the Northern Circars, indeed, where before the establishment of the 
courts the Zemindars regarded themselves as princes and knew no law but their 
own will, the removal of the restraints of zillah courts would again subject the 
inhabitants of the zemindarries to the grievous oppression of arbitrary caprice, 
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Bp^Uf Sadder and would let loose the animosities of the great families again to involve the 
ge'jSSl* country in blood and desolation j and the expense of the civil department, at 
^ , pj'^sent so seriously complained would most probably be considerably ex¬ 
ceeded by military expenditure necessary to preserve order in those countries. 

164'. In the Ceded Districts which border on the territories of his Highness 
the Nizam, and which are constantly exposed to the predatory incursions of 
banditti, the adjudication of civil suits may be said to form but a small part of 
the duty of the Judges and Magistrates; and even if they were relieved from 
this branch of their duty by the abolition of the civil courts, supposing this mea- 
sure to be practicable and to be desired by the inhabitants, some judicial officers 
must be charged with the cognizance of criminal offences, or the country would 
soon relapse into the same state of barbarity and wretchedness, in which it was 
transferred to the authority of the British Government. 

165. A want of a sufficient number of Magistrates is, indeed, one of the de¬ 
fects of the system, which cannot be obviated without incurring an inconvenient 
expense, except by appointing all the covenanted servants of the Company, 
belonging to any department of the public service, to be Magistrates ; and it 
may be a question, whether this measure might not be attended with incon- 
venience. 

166. The importance of the duties of a Magistrate to the population within 
his jurisdiction is obvious. The indispensable necessity, that those duties 
should be correctly discharged is not less so j and the impossibility of a Col¬ 
lector devoting the time or attention that would be necessary to a correct dis¬ 
charge of this duty, appears hardly to admit a question. It is, therefore, re¬ 
quisite that some person should be specially charged with this duty. By the 
Regulations, the zillkh Judges are constituted the Magistrates also of their 
zillahs, and thus are required to perform as much judicial labour, as is within 
the compos oLthe abilities of an individual, and more than is required of any 
judicial officer in Europe, more than is perhaps compatible with an efficient 
mschiirge of the trust. The Court cannot hesitate to say, that it is desirable 
that the duties of the Judge and of the Magistrate, as defined in the Regula¬ 
tions, were discharged by different persons ; but the necessities of the state will 
not admit of the disunion of the offices. The system is, therefore, defective in 
the number, rather than the nature of the instruments employed in it: a cir- 
cumstance which may be regarded as inseparable from foreign dominion, in 
which the interests of the governors and the governed can never be brought to 
assimilate so closely, as to admit of the adoption of the most economical system 
ot administration. The unrestrained admission of natives to the enjoyment of 
power will ever be regarded as a measure pregnant with danger. The limited 
powers at present delegated to the native Commissioners have been represented 
by some of the Judges to have been abused, and the further extension of them 
has been deprecated, nor can the necessary superintendence over the exercise 
of any authority that can be delegated to them be provided for without incur- 
nng considerable expense. The scale of allowances to the officers employed in 
this superintendence must be calculated to embrace the double object of afford¬ 
ing the means of maintaining a respectable appearance, so long as they shall 
continue to fill offices of importance in India, and of making some provision for 

u ® retirement in their native country, when the active season of life 
shall have passed by. A lower scale of stipend could not be considered a fair 
requital for the endurance of banishment in a foreign land, under the severity 
® sun, during the earliest and the best years of matured life. It 

could not reasonably claim, and must fail to insure, the zealous exertion of 
talents and integrity in the public service. 

167* The administration of the civil government of British India must there- - 
mre be expensive, in a degree which does not admit of comparison with any 
European institution. Allusion has been made by the Honourable Court of 
Directors to the prevailing institutions of Mysore, under which it is understood 
that justice was administered in a respectable degree. Whether the materials 
exist which would afford the grounds of a correct comparison of the internal 
adrnimstration of the British territories with that of the territories belonging to 
their ally the Rajah of Mysore, the Court are uninformed j and they are equally 

ignorant. 
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-ignorant, whether the circumstances which have occurred since the publication Repott 
of Colonel Wilks' work, are of a nature to excite doubts of the correctness of 
the information which he professedly obtained from Poornlah, the late Dewan 

of the Rajah of Mysore. The comparison must be drawn, if it be deemed use- -' 

ful or requisite, by the superior authorities, who possess the necessary informa- 
tion. ■ 

'j 

168. But whatever may be the result of a comparison between the expenses 
of the civil administration of the territories of Mysore and of the surrounding 
British territories, it cannot escape observation, that the security of the former 
is greatly dependant on that of the latter. The sovereign of Mysore is a native 
and the internal administration of his territory is entrusted to native agents- 
there is nothing foreign but the superintendence over the political conduct of 
the government. Its tranquillity being insured by the supremacy of the British 
power, a system of internal administration might be introduced with success • 
and the practical expedience of extending it to the surrounding British territory 
remains a question of political importance, on which it is foreign to the duty of 
the court to enter, and on which they are incompetent to give an opinion. 

169 . In the British territories, the result of the operations of the courts of 
judicature and of the native judicatories, acting under their superintendence, 
shews, in the opinion of this Court, that these institutions have obtained a de¬ 
cided preference with the inhabitants over the former expedients of temporary 
assemblies of punchayets; and they cannot doubt but that it is for the interest 
of Government, tliat its power should be felt as always present, and ever active 
in supporting the claims of justice and in repressing the practices of the evil 
disposed. 

170 . With regard to the jurisdiction to be granted to the native judicatories 
subordinate to the zillah courts, the Judges, it will have been observed, are of 
different opinions, some considering their present powers even more than suffi¬ 
cient, and others recommending that they should be extended to suits for 
money, or other personal property, not exceeding the value of one hundred 
rupees, while others again recommend that the limit should be two hundred 
rupees. The Judge of the zillah of Chittoor recommends that an appellate 
jurisdiction should be granted to the Sudder Aumeens, under the special per¬ 
mission of the Sudder Adawlut and reference from the zillah Judge, and that 
their j urisdiction shall be extended to suits for real property, other than lakheraje 
land, of the value of two hundred rupees. The Judge of the zillah of North 
Malabar proposes to grant to the same Commissioners jurisdiction in suits for 
real property, as far as two hundred rupees. 

171 . It must be remarked, that this last zillah is adjacent to Canara, where 
the proceedings of the native Commissioners are stated to have been found 
injurious to the public interests; and the Judge of the zillah considers the 
means of effecting the mischief, if not immediately derived from, “ to be 
« undoubtedly greatly assisted by that provision of the Regulations, which 
** requires that the jurisdiction of each Commissioner should be confined to that 
“ district in which his possessions are situated.” 

172 . The Judge in the zillah of Cuddapah has recommended, that the pro¬ 
motion of the Commissioners through different gradations shall be accompa¬ 
nied by removal from one district to another. The one has declared himself 
hostile to the spirit of the Regulation; the other would appear to have misun¬ 
derstood its objects, which is to render the talents and acquirements of such 
individuals as have leisure for the pursuit and possess the confidence of their 
neighbours available in the dispensation of justice. The Regulation of 1802, 
under which they were first appointed, does not contain any provision for re¬ 
munerating their labours ; and the subsequent enactments, which have granted 
to tiiese officers the fees levied on the suits decided by them, must be consi¬ 
dered as intended to guard them against the expense incident to the discharge 
of this duty. 

173 . The appointment of head referee is not included in this description. 

The jurisdiction of this officer is more extensive than that of a Moonsiff, and it 
would appear to be expected that his qualifications shall be of a more profesional 

nature : 
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Ad.»l„®" the courts are, accordingly, not restricted to any particular descrio- 

26 July 181 *. “f P"?"* ■" election for this office ; and it is provided in Svo,?r 
of these officers, that tn the event of the fees on the suits decided by them 
proving to be an inadequate compensation for the trouble and expend thev 

have an interest m encouraging the cultivators in industrious habits, provided 
no obstaclesar.se to such nomination from the personal character of the indivT 
dual. The resort to an assembly termed a punchayet proceeds upon this nrin- 
ciple ; and, in the opinion of the Court, the local judicatories, whatever mav 
be the powers ultimately confirmed to them, must be filled by resident Land^ 
holders of respectable character, where they are to be found. 

175 . In the opinion of the Court, the Judge of the zillah of Canara must 
have mistaken the cause of the evils which have been experienced in the zillah 
under his charge, or the inhabitants must have plunged into a depth of depra- 

has taken an erroneous view of the nature of the office itself, and of the means 
of improving its utility. ^ me means 

of the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners to suits 
legarding real property, as proposed by the Judges of Chittoor and North 
Malabar, and the appellate jurisdiction recommended by the former claim 
serious consideration The proposed appellate jurisdiction appears to the Court 
to be objectionable, because its necessity or utility is not evident. The anneal 
permitted to the Register would appear sufficient, and every unnecessary^in- 
nmation should be avoided. It is objectionable, also, as multiplying the Lm- 
r of appeals beyond what may appear absolutely necessary to the correction 
decisions, must protract the litigation and postpone the ultimate 
decision of suits, in a degree vexatious and burdensome to the subiect. The 
extension of the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners to suits for real pro- 
p^erty, may, the Court apprehend, afford the means of extending the abuse 
which the Judge of Canara has described as practised in his zillah, where the 

enlarged their landed property at the expense 

177 . The Courtai-e of opinion, therefore, that the jurisdiction of the native 
Commissioners should be confined to suits for personal property; but thev are 
not aware of any great objection to the extending it to sums of one hu/dred 

xTr in conformity to Regulation 

tL ; ’ and to two hundred rupees, in the case of the Siidder Auraeens. 

Ihe extension of the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, in this respect, will 
fuither tend to increase the receipts of the Commissioners, which have been 
represented by some of the Judges as being very inadequate. 

178 . The advantagesexpectedbythe Judge in the zillah of North Malabar 

to be derived from granting commissions of Sudder Aumeen to the Cauzee and 
Namboory in the principal towns, may, in the opinion of the Court, be ob¬ 
tained by appointing them Moonsiffs, as the necessity for applying to the zillah 
court for an order of reference would thus be obviated ; but the^ Court differ 
ID opinion with the zillah Judge regarding the option of bringing a suit before 
1 «ases where one party may be a Hindoo and 

iom-? A \ejt with the plaintiff. The defendant must be 

considered to have bound himself by his own law, and the Commissioner of the 

?™thrsuit^***^” therefore appear to be the proper authority to 

1.J79- With regard to the means of shortening the litigation of suits by sim- 
plifying the forms of process, to which the attention of the Court has been 
called. It mu^ be observed, that the forms of process observed under the Re¬ 
gulations are framed with a view to the convenience of both parties. The first 
process, after a pldnt has been filed, is a summons to the defendant, convevinff 
a concise notice of the plaint, and requiring him to appear on a particular day 

to 
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to make answer thereto. He is not furtlier molested, unless it may appear 
necessary to secure his person in order to prevent his absconding; and where 
-such necessity be apparent, not to adopt tiie measure would be unjust to the 
claimant. Where such necessity be not apjjarent, the seizure of the person of 
the defendant, even for the purpose of compelling him to furnish security for 
his appearance, has been deemed to be a harsh measure, and therefore the 
provision of the regulations of 1802, which required a defendant to accom¬ 
pany the Peon who delivered tlie summons, or find security for his appearance 
at the court on the day specified in the summons, has been relaxed by Regula¬ 
tion II. of 1811, and the Peon’s duty is now limited to the delivery of the 
summons. 

180. This process does not appear to require sfmpllfication ; it is not harsh 
to the debtor, it cannot be inconvenient to the creditor. He cannot complain 
even of the delay, which he chuses to incur by applying to the Court, instead of 
claiming the friendly arbitration of neighbours. A reasonable time ought to 
be allowed to the defendant to make his arrangement for attending the court 
for to hurry him thither, without allowing him time to make any arrangements, 
w'ould bea measure of partial operation, favourable to the creditor and oppres¬ 
sive to tlie debtor. 

181. On the day appointed, a copy of the plaint is given to the defendant, 
and he is allowed^ a reasonable time, at the discretion of the Court, to deliver 
in his answer. This rule does not appear susceptible of any alteration. 

182. On the court day following the delivery of the answer, the plaintiff Is 
permitted to reply, and the defendant is required to rejoin the same day. 

183. The two latter proceedings might, perhaps, be omitted, as the parties 
are found generally to maintain what they have respectively asserted in the 
plaint and in the answer, and frequently to run into amplification, which is not 
otherwise to be controled than by rejecting such irregular pleadings ; a measure 
which would be considered by the parties to be harsh, and to which the Court 
feel a reluctance to resort. 

^ 184. The operation of time and education must be looked to as the correc¬ 
tive of this inconv'enience. 

185. The admission of a supplemental plaint, followed by a supplemental 
answer, reply, and rejoinder, may also be considered'unnecessary, as the plain¬ 
tiff must be supposed to be fully aware of the extent of his claims before he 
brings them into court, and the defendant has before him the claim to which 
he is to answer. 

186. But it must be observed, that however desirable it may appear to re¬ 
strict the pleadings within the smallest possible limit, the full disclosure of the 
case, which is provided for in these pleadings, must facilitate the decision in 
appeal, and tends ultimately to accelerate the final adjudication of suits ; and 
it may, therefore, be doubted, whether any advantage, obtained in the primary 
proceedings by the excession ot these pleadings, would not be more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by the difliculties experienced, in consequence, in deciding tlie 
suits on appeal,' and whether the occasions for referring suits for rehearing in 
the courts of original jurisdiction would not be more frequent, to the great 
vexation of the parties concerned. 

1 87 . The Court are therefore of opinion, that it is inexpedient to change the 
forms or number of the pleadings at present in use. If they are in some in¬ 
stances inconvenient, owing to the unskilfuliiess of the persons who have been 
admitted as pleaders in the several courts, practice will overcome the cause, 
and the effect will cease with it. 

188. That the decision of suits shall ever be so rapid under the utmost im¬ 
provement of human institutions, as to obviate all cause for complaints of de¬ 
lay, appears to the Court to be a vain expectation. It is a complaitit which 
has been made from the earliest of times, and will in all probability continue un¬ 
der any form of goverument to the end of time. It has been demonstrated, 
that punchayets are not likely to remove this evil. It appears that the people 
do not claim a resort to them. 

['tC] 
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Report of Sadder jgp. If the progress of the present judicial institutions towards the ultimate 


determination of suits should be still thought too slow, the evil may perhaps, 
with some justice, be ascribed to the great latitude of appeal which is allowed, 
and a remedy must consequently be sought in additional restrictions on the 
right of appeal. 

190 . In suits for personal property of the amount to which it is proposed 
that the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners shall extend, a single appeal 
would appear sufficient for the correction of error; and the court are of 
opinion, that the decision of the Register in appeal might be declared final. 

191 . In suits for personal property, decided by the Register In the first in¬ 
stance, the decision of the Judge or assistant Judge in appeal might also be de¬ 
clared final; except in cases in which the provincial court might see reasons 
for granting a special appeal. 


192 . The jurisdiction of the Judge and assistant Judge might remain as it is 
at present constituted. 

193 . There does not appear the same reason for an appeal from tlie decisions 
of the provincial courts, in the first instance, as from those of the inferior judi¬ 
catories, because every decision of a provincial court must be passed by two or 
more Judges; and the Court therefore think it might be safe to declare the 
decisions of those courts final, in suits for sums below the amount at present 
appealable to the Governor General in Council, vesting the court of Sudder 
Adawlut with authority to admit special appeals, in cases in which it may 
appear to them, for particular reasons, that there are good grounds for an 
appeal. 

194 . These limitations of the right of appeal would quicken the final deter¬ 
mination of suits; but believing, as the Court do, that the administration of 
justice by the courts of judicature now established is, upon the whole, satisfac¬ 
tory to the inhabitants of the territories under the Government of Fort St. 
George, they do not recommend the immediate adoption of these suggestions, 
and have not therefore thought it necessary to draft a Regulation for carrying 
them into effect. 

195 . It would appear to the Court to be advisable, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, that the experience of the Supreme Government, which precedes that 
of Madras by ten years, should dictate meliorations and amendments of the 
judicial code, rather than that they should be attempted on the more confined 
practice of Madras in the first instance ; and, in this case, the expressed inten¬ 
tion of the honourable Court of Directors to convey their sentiments fully on 
the judicial administration of India, civil and criminal, is sufficient to restrain 
the Court from prematurely submitting, in the shape of a llegulation, the ar¬ 
rangements which they have deemed it their duty to suggest for the considera¬ 
tion of the Honourable the Governor in Council, as practicable if they should 
be deemed expedient. 

196 . Adverting to the instructions conveyed in the fortieth paragraph of 
the Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 29th October 
1813, regarding the subsistance of prisoners, but more especially to their opi¬ 
nion, that some distinction, however small, sliould be made in favour of 
debtors, whom the law does not intend to punish but merely to secure by con¬ 
finement from evading the demands of their creditors, tlie Court feel called 
upon to explain, that this expense is not defrayed by the Government, but by 
the creditor, who may chuse to incarcerate the person of his debtor, and that 
within certain limitations. “ The Judge, at the time of the commitment of 
“ the defendant, is to make an order on the plaintiff for the payment of what- 

ever monthly allowance he may think reasonable for the subsistance of the 
** defendant, upon a consideration of his rank and situation in life and the cir- 
“ curastances of the plaintiff.'’ Section 10, Regulation HI, A. D. 1802. 

197- This provision may have escaped the notice of the Honourable Court, 
and it is therefore quoted. Indeed, it may be said that this section contains the 
greatest innovation on the civil usage of the country; for previously to the 
establishment of the judicial code, confinement for debt by public authority 
was unknown. Indeed, it could not be known, for there were no public pri¬ 
sons. 
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'iih. The method resorted to by creditors to compel an adjustment of their Report of Sudder 
claims was to attach a Peon to the debtor, from whom he received a daily al- Adawlut, 
lowance for his subsistance, whilst his daily occupation was to harass'^ the 
debtor with ceaseless importunity, and to obstruct him in the pursuit of every 
avocation, whether of indispensable necessity, of business, or of pleasure. 


26 July 1814. 


198 j The inconvenience and vexation of this expedient are too manifest to 
require description. It must be regarded as the offspring of a Government, 
which wanted either the means or the inclination to preserve order and regii- 
larity in the dealings between individuals. It was a contempt of all constituted 
authority, and could not be tolerated under a well regulated Government. 
Whether the substitution of imprisonment, under legal proceedings, for this 
domiciliary imprisonment at the caprice of the individual creditor, was an im- 
proveinent ot the condition of society, is a question which it is unnecessary to 
argue, as a relaxation of the principle has been introduced by the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, and adopted by that of Fort St. George, whereby a debtor is per¬ 
mitted, by a full and unreserved disclosure of his property, upon oath, to open 
his prison doors, and to escape from the severity of an inexorable creditor, 
although any property which he may acquire still remains answerable for the 
discharge of his debt. 


199. The former Regulation, while it removed one abuse and provided for 
the security of a debtor’s person at the instance of the creditor, compelled the 
latter to afford him that reasonable subsistance, which he was prevented by con¬ 
finement from procuring by his own industry; and the latter provides that the 
industry of an unfortunate debtor shall no longer be suppressed, by a restraint 
which cannot contribute to any useful purpose. 


200. The Court will conclude these proceedings, with assuring the Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council, that instructions shall be immediately issued for 
carrying into effect the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, conveyed 
in the extracts from their letter of the 29th October 1813. 


Ordered, That extract of these proceedings, together with the various docu- 
rnents to which they refer, be sent to the Secretary to Government in the ju¬ 
dicial department, with a re(|ue3t that he will submit the same for the consi¬ 
deration of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 


(True extract.) 


WILLIAM OLIVER, Register. 
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871 

230 

1,593 

27,478 9 79 

Malabar (South) .... 

11 

1 





,. 


64 

37 

. . 


117 

21 

241 

261 

479 

981 

29,966 18 43 

Masullpatara .. 

19 

1 

32 . 

2 


. 



36 

19 

, . 


115 

84 

308 

964 

683 

1,955 

35,492 27 44 

Nellore. 

.. 



.. 




. . 

49 

27 



67 

89 

232 



232 

6,876 39 22 

Rajahmundry. 

2 

2 i 

4 

2 



.. 

, , 

24 

SO 



39 

25 

128 

287 

371 

786 

14,741 29 37 

Salem.. 



14 

'21. 

2 

. 2 

12 

2 

92 

186 

11 

7 

103 

59 

511 

1,059 

1 178 


39 Kd.ff 4. 4,3 

Seringapatam. 

.. 


■ 1 

.« 

... 



•» 

4 

10 

t 

12 

20 

47 



Atf t *0 

47 

265 7 29 

Tianeveily.... 

4 


7* 

’ . . 



,, 

m • 

53 

9 

, , 


60 

10 

143 

92 

46 

281 

8,182 25 15 

Trichinopoiy.. 

3 


7 

3 



,, 

• • 

25 

5 


% • 

63 

8 

114 

484 

108 

706 

11,390 44 56 

Verdachellum ... 

1 


44 

13 

. . 


.. 


9 

1 

, , 


31 

21 

120 

705 

697 

1,522 

7,275 33 31 

Vizagapatam . 

3 


53 

7 


• • 


; •• 

27 

21 

•• 


15 

S3 

159 

475 

344 

978 

21,711 22 27 

Total. ......... 

95 

12* 

448 

68 

s 

2 

14 

2 

1,348 j 
1 

! 517.. 

1 

29 

34 

1,390 

.701 

4,663 

14,902 

9,986 

29,551 ■> 

1 

- 3,68,226 41 SO 


S udder Adawlut, 
Eegiiiter s Office. 


Errors Excepted, 


^Signed) WILLIAM OLlYEIi, 

Register 


Or £ Sterl. 1,47,291 6 7 


00 














































































































pas^id hy time Courts in original Causes, between the Ist of January and Sis/ December 1813 



Courts. 

Appeals. 

Causes tried in the first instance. 

Total. 

Amount decreed in original 
Causes. 


Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamas. 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeeoamas, 


Centre Division......, ,, 



1 n 

Q 


Star Pagodas. F. C. 

35,704 27 51 

92,502 42 31 

1,43,539 2 0 

36,794 25 72 

O 

Northern Division .,,. 

V X 

£0 

K 

iU 

1 n 

0 

jt 

ou 

Q T 


Southern Division ...., 


if 

fZ 

i-U 

QQ 

4 

0 J 

CLm 


Western Division .. 

15 


00 

1 A 

•«* 

07 

0 A 




« « • 

ly 

*«■ 

o 4 



Total. 

157 

.. 

12 

72 

7 

248 

3,08,541 7 74 


Sudder Adawlut, 
Register’s Office. 


Errors Excepted, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 


Or ^ Steri. 1,23,416 11 6 


00 


Register. 





























General Report on the Reports Jumuhed by the Zillah Judges, coTifhmiahly to Section W, Regulation XIII, 1802 , of Causes depending on their Courts on the 

1st January 1814 ; shelving .also the estimated Amount of Property in Litigation in those Courts, 


- 

By the Judge, in appeal from 
the decision of 

By the Assistant Judge, in 
appeal from the decision of 

Under Trial, in the first instance, 

by , 

Total before 
the Judge, 

Under Trial, 
in tlie first in¬ 
stance, before 

Grand Total. 

Total. 

Estimated Amount oi 
Properly la Litiga¬ 
tion in the Ziliah 

ZiLLAHS, 

The Register. 

The Native 
Couimis- 
sioners. 

The Register. 

\ 

The Native 
Commis¬ 
sioners. 

The Judge. 

The Assistant 
Judge. 

Ti 

The Register. 

Assisiaut 
Judge, and 
Register. 

the Native 
Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Courts, on the 1st 
January 1814. 

Bellary.... 

U 

78 

ft • 


46 


71 

209 

238 

• 447 


Pagodas. F. C. 

21,343 18 79 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 

15 

52 


« « 

36 


64 

165 

195 

•' 

360 


Canara.... 


133 



178 


139 

450 

4,886 

5,336 

. . 

90,009 15 75 

Preceding half yearly Report ., 

..' 

133 


. * 

156 

n • 

139 

• 428 

4,886 

9 • 

5,314 

. 

Chingulput .... .. 

3 


«. 


29 

• m 

20 

52, 

240 

292 

• 9 

7,609 24 28 

Preceding half-yearly Report . 

6 

'2 



24 

• • 

31 i 

63 

231 

•• 

294 

¥. • • * * * 

Chittoor... 

26 

123 



206 

« • 

S6S 

718 

698 

1>416 


66,864 32 9 

Preceding half yearly Report . 

32 

127 

. - 


196 

• • 

356- 

711 

681 

... 

1,392 

4,886 23 63 

Cochin..... 

«-« 


*. 


50 


* * 

50 

» . 

50 

.. 

Preceding half yearly Report ., 

» • 




SO 

.. 

¥1 • 

S2 


¥ • 

32 

• • »« «« 

Combaconum ... 

17 

. 99 

‘7 

12 

81 

8 

270 

494 

512 

1,006 

• • 

98,876 4 17 

Preceding half-yearly Report ,, 

10 

eo 

8 

14 

74 

il 

246 

423 

675 

9 •V 

1,098 


Cuddapah .. 

SO 

.8 



109 

,, 

61 

309 

419 

728 

- • 

34,327 36 70 ^ 

Preening half-yearly Report . 

20 

79 

9 ♦ 

• • 

86 

. . 

98 

233 

632 

... 

915 

. . .4 . . 

Darapooram... 

4 

24 



15 


106 

149 

135 

284 


, 11,235 14 58 

Preceding half-yearly Report ., 

4 

26 


ft. 

10 

**- 

88 

128 

196 

* ft 

324 


Ganjam ... 

10 

23 

• • 


11 

9 M 

142 

186 

113 

299 

• • 

14,507 16 54 

Preceding half-yearly Report . 

15 

58 


• • 

17 

• - - 

138 

228 

68 

ft •' 

296 

* ft ft a eft 

Madura ... 

8 

30 

3 

5 

208 

150 

73 

487 

155 

642 

.. 

40,587 29 11 

Preceding half-yearly Report . 

10 

25 

S 

I 

162 

175 - : 

106 

489 

201 


690 

» ft & . .a 

Malabar TNorth) . ... 

Preceoing haaf-yearly Report", 

4 

119 

9 • 

• • 

120 

• » 

156 

399 

566 

965 

.ft 

• 44,748 34 34 

Q 

1 

146 

0 % 

¥ ¥ 

115 


157 ! 

' 424 

479 

• > 

903 

* ft s » » 























































Malabar (South)............. 

Preceding half yearly Report 
Masulipatam ............... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Nellore .... 

Preceding half-yeaily Report 

Eajahmundry ... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Salem .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Seringapatam ,. . . a . . ,. ...,. 
Preceding halt-y^mrly Report 

Tinnevelly.... , 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Trichinopoly ....... 

•Preceding half-yearly Report 

yerdachellum .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Vizagapatara .... 

Preceding half-yearly Repon 

Total.... 

Total.. 



19 

18 

1 


14 

9 

. . 


23 

70 


• « 

15 

51 

•• 

.. . 

.. 

4 • 

. . 


.. 


. • 


22 

71 


.. 

16 

1 

. • 


4 

396 

1 

p • 

4 

371 

•• 

» • * 

.. 


• . 

9 • 

.. 


* * ‘ i 


6 

7 


; .. 

S 

6 

... 


26 

92 



25 

76 


• • « 

16 

93 

• « 


10 

91 

4 4 


1 

12 

« 4 

► ' 

v * « 

2 

9 

« 4 

— 

233 

1,497 

11 

> • * • 

206 

1,381 

11 


23 


m 


S udder Adawlut, 
Regiiiter's Office. 


liO 

175 

S5 

32 

82 

32 

136 

59 

188 

554 

10 

10 

64 

48 

61 

61 

44 

30 

31 
22 


1,824 


1,951 


20 


178 


186 


147 

81 

48 

66 

203 

133 

212 

82 

106 

77 

37 

28 

26 

SO 

142 

169 

72 

75 

87 

62 


2,481 


2,226 


294 

844 

1,138 


71,281 39 35 

279 

590 

. * 

869 

• * • < m -0 

176 

101 

277 


26,504 21 SO 

164 

167 

.. 

S31 

.. .... 

285 

• 4 

285 


15,085 3i 49 

165 



165 

•. •. »*. 

441 

524 

965 


69,724 18 IS 

218 . 

164 

» • 

382 ^ 

4 4 if • 4 « 

721 

689 

1,410 


84,926 5 22 

1,006 

556 

* ». 

1,662 


47 

65 

112 


8,838 2 1 

58 

66 

4 0 

10*2 

4 4 4 « 4 4 

103' 

■■'43 

lie 

*- * 

6,549 27 34 

87 

60 

9 4 

■ 147 

• • » * * • 

321 

131 

452 


39,^3 23 65 

S29 

. 203 

• «' '' 

532 . 


225 

870 

1,095 

... , , 

27,137 32 77 

206 

998 


1,204 

• • » * • . 

131 

483 

614 


22,948 37 63 

95 

580 

*- • • 

615 

« • * . » « 

.6,247 

31,712 

17,959 


8,07,266 41 7 

5,961 

11,666 

•* 

17,627 

• 4 ^ 


Errors Excepted, 


(Signed) WILLIAM OLIVER, 

Register? 












































Gen&ral Report m the Reports furnished by the Promncial Courts of Appeal, conformably to Section U, Regulation XIII, 1802 , of Causes and Appeals 
remaining undecided on their Courts on the 1st January 1814 , shouing also the estimated Amount of Property in Litigation in those Courts, 


CoUSTS. 

Appeals. 

Causes under Trial 
in the first instance. 

ToTAt. 

Total. 

Estimated Amount 
of Property in Litigation in 
original Causes, on the 

Jst January 1814, 

Centre Division.... 

105 

17 

122 

« *• 

Star Pagodas 

1 , 49,477 

v. 

19 

c. 

22 

Preceding hdf-yearly Report.. 

Northern Division .. 

100 

219 

IS 

49 

♦ . • 

268 

113 

’ 5 , 54 ,’ 3*01 

• 9 # 

13 

* • 9 

77 

Preceding half-yearly Report ... 

Southern Division .... 

222 

99 

47 

21 

• * • 

120 

269 

# ♦«! 

1,08,505 

• a • 

38 

• ♦ > 

3 

Preceding half-yearly Report.............. 

Western Dmsion ... 

109 

59 

31 

17 

• * • 

76 

140 

« • 1 

1,23*052 

• <r , 

30 

« « « 

9 

Preceding half-yearly Report.... 

14 

IS 

• « « 

32 

♦ • • 

• « « 


Total, 1st January ISll*... 

482 

104 

586 

« • » 

9,36,137 

11 

31 


445 

109 


554 

• « « 

* • « 






















MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 289 §L 

A 71 Account sho'wing the Amount of Fees collected and carried to the Account of Report of Sudder 
Government, on the Institution and Trial of Suits and Appeals, from \st January oiMufJi'siA 
to ^\st December ^ y •• 

Fees Collected in 1813. 

S. Pagodas F. C. 

Centre Division... 1,869 15 74 

Northern Division .. 3,050 7 68 

Southern Division . 1,772 37 6l 

Western Division . 1,104« 14 3 

Bellary .... 973 21 28 

Canara..... l,184i 31 26 

Chingleput . 937 33 23 

Chittoor .. 1,247 27 34 

Cochin . 903 23 28 

Combaconum .. 997 3 21 

Cuddapah . 574 8 78 

Darrapooram .. 389 20 2 

Ganjam . 617 41 14 

Madura . 906 5 9 

Malabar North . 2,111 11 41 

Malabar South. 769 12 53 

Masulipatam .. 2,181 34 72 

Nellore . 1,015 20 39 

Rajahmundry . 644 33 20 

Salem. 906 14 70 

Seringapatam .«.... 216 42 43 

Tinnevelly . 522 18 45 

Trichinopoly .. 1,056 38 4 

Verdachellum. 662 18 23 

Vizagapatam. 1,239 12 37 

Total, Star Pagodas 27,855 IS 46 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) 


WILLIAM OLIVER, 

Register. 


Read the following letter from the Register to the Court of Sudder Proceedings of 
Adawlut. Sudder Adawlut, 

30 Aug. 1814. 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 

Sir : 

I am directed by the Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you the ac¬ 
companying extract from the Court’s proceedings of this date, with the letter 
Tlicroiu referred to, and to request you will submit the same for the information 
of the Honduxabl® the Governor in Council. 


I have &c. 


(Signed) 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
30th August 1814. 


WM. OLIVER, 

Register. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Sudder Adavolut, 
under date the 30th August 1814. 

Read letter dated the 29th ultimo, from the Judge in the zillah of Cud¬ 
dapah, submitting his observations on the extract from the letter of the late 
principal Collector in the Ceded Districts, dated 15th August I 8 O 7 . 

(Here enter No. 558.) 

[4E] 


The 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


oceedijjgs of 
Sudder Ada.wlut, 
30 Aug. 1814!. 


The foregoing voluminous and elaborate report extends to considerations 
which the Court did not anticipate in their orders of the 22d June 1813. 
It contains a general defence of the Judicial Code, and its principal object is 
to display the advantages of fixed laws, administered by courts of judicature 
held responsible for the impartiality of their acts, over the capricious, though 
well intentioned exertions of arbitrary power, subjects on which the Court may 
perhaps be thought to have entered more than was necessary, in their proceed¬ 
ings of the 26th ultimo. The Court have, however, remarked with satisfac¬ 
tion, that the description given by the Judge of Cuddapah, of the alterations 
introduced into the conduct of society since the establishment of the judicial 
system, confirms, in every respect, the report received from the Judge of 
Bellary from which report extracts of considerable length were inserted in the 
Court’s proceedings of the date abovementioned. 

The Court do not consider it necessary to make any further remark on the 
report from the judge of Cuddapah, which was received too late to be no¬ 
ticed in their proceedings of the 26th ultimo; but as connected with those 
proceedings, the Court directed that the report be submitted for the informa¬ 
tion of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

Ordered that an extract of these proceedings be sent to the Secretary to 
Government in the Judicial department. 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) WILLIAM OLIVER. Register. 

Note .—Neither the report from the Judge of Cuddapah, nor that from the 
Judge of Bellary, have been received at the India House. Many other docu¬ 
ments referred to in the India papers are wanting. 


Letter from 
Secretary 
to Madras 
Government, 

4 January 1815. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY at the 

INDIA HOUSE, 

Dated the 4sth January 1815. 


To James Cobb, Esq. Secretary at the India House. 


Sir: 


Under the idea that the Honourable the Court of Directors will be 
desirous of receiving the earliest information of all steps taken in pursuance of 
the instructions conveyed in their dispatches, dated the 29th of April and 4'th 
of May last, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has directed me 
to transmit to you the accompanying copies of two minutes on the subject re¬ 
corded by Mr. Elliot, of several letters addressed to Colonel Munro, of those 
received from him, of a letter from the Civil Auditor, and of the reply to it, 
regarding the construction to be put upon the Honourable Court’s orders fiixing 
Colonel Munro’s allowances, and of a minute which was yesterday recorded by 
Mr. Elliot, proposing that Mr. George Stratton be appointed joint Commis¬ 
sioner with Colonel Munro. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 4th January 1815. 


SECRETARY 








MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


m 


Sir: 


V Par. 1. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having 
been pleased to appoint you First Commissioner of internal Administration, you 
will be guided by the following instructions. 


2. You will report to Government on the means which you deem best cal- 
ciliated for carrying into effect the modifications in the present system of inter 
ml administration, specified in the judicial dispatch of the 29th of April 1814 
from the Court of Directors, a copy of which is forwarded to you. 


3. You will report occasionally how far the modifications, when introduced 
may appear to answer the end of their adoption, and generally on every point 
which you think may contribute, in any way, to the improvement of the present 

^ 4. You will correspond with the Court of Sudder Adawlut and the Board of 
Revenue, or directly with the subordinate courts of judicature, Magistrates, and 
Collectors, and call for information on every matter which you may deem to 
be connected with the duties of your office. ^ ^ 


5. You will, as often as you may judge it expedient, visit the districts, for 
the purpose of communicating personally with the local authorities on the sys- 
tein of internal administration, its operation, whether in opposing or promotine 
the comforts of the people and the prosperity of the country, and the means bv 
which It may be improved. ^ 


6. You will submit to Government an estimate of the number and pay of the 
native servants, and of every expense that will be necessary for vour de¬ 
partment. j j 


trasmityour accounts regularly to the Accountant General and 

Civil Auditor. 


8. The court of Sudder Adawlut and the Board of Revenue will be furnished 
with copies of these instructions. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed.) D. HILL, 

Fort St. George, 23d September 1814. Secretary to Goveinment. 


PRESIDENT’S MINUTE, dated January^\S\5. 


Colonel Munro having requested, in his letter of the 13 ultimo, that another 
Member may be added to the commission with which he is charo-ed, I deemed it 
proper, in consideration of the great confidence deservedly reposed in that 
Officer by the Honourable the Court of Directors, to consult with him recrard- 
mg the Gentleman whom, with our sanction, he would prefer as a coadjutor in 
bus important labours. Having accordingly ascertained that he is desirous Mr. 
George Stratton should be appointed second Commissioner, and that this rren 
tieman is in every respect qualified for the office, I have the honour to recom 
mend that he be nominated the second Commissioner, with a salary of twelve 
thousand pagodas per annum, to cover all charges for travelling and other ne 
cessary expenses. 




SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to COLONEL MUNRO, 

Dated 23c? September 1814. 


Haying also been informed by Colonel Munro, that from the nature of the 
inquiries to be made, and of the reports to be prepared, the objects of the com- 
mission would be greatly facilitated if its second Member were at the same time 
Judge 01 the Sudder Adawlut, and concurring in what I understand to be the 
opinion of the Gentlemen of Council, that a third Judge is indispensably re- 

quired 


Letter to 
Colonel Munro, 
23 Sept. 1814, ^ 


President’s 

Minute, 

3 Jan. 182. 


.-.s 

f 








292 MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 

qiiired for the due discharge of the functions of that Court, I am further in¬ 
duced to recommend, that Mr. Stratton be appointed to officiate in that capa¬ 
city, on his salary of Commissioner, until the pleasure of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors can be ascertained. 

I am disposed to think, from the observations of Colonel Munro, that the 
services of Mr. Stratton, as a member of the Commission, will be generally em¬ 
ployed with most advantage at the Presidency. In this respect, however, 
much may be left to his own discretion; and I consequently propose, that he 
be desired to divide his attention between his two offices, in such manner as, 
in communication with the other Judges of the Sudder Adawlut, and with the 
first Commissioner, he shall have reason to believe to be most expedient for the 
public service. 

As it appears that the Honourable the Court of Directors object to the no¬ 
mination of a third Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, principally on the grounds 
of the increased expenditure such an appointment would occasion, it is satisfac¬ 
tory to observe, that by the proposed arrangement this objection would be en¬ 
tirely obviated, as Mr. Stratton is to receive no salary as third Judge in the 
the Court of Sudder Ailawlut, but will act in that capacity upon the salary of 
second Commissioner. The only remaining objection which could be opposed 
to the nomination of Mr. Stratton, on the ground of his seniority to Mr, 
Green way, the second Judge on the fixed establishment of the Sudder Court, 
will be effectually removed b^y hjsown consent, officially communicated, to act 
as third Judge of the Court under a junior servant, in conformity to the provi¬ 
sion made for such a case by the clause of the new charter, 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from TORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the March 1815. 

Par. 205. With our Secretary’s letter, dated the 4 January last, we caused 
to be transmitted to your Honourable Court copies of all the correspon¬ 
dence which had then passed with Colonel Munro, regarding the instructions 
communicated in the dispatch from your Honourable Court, bearing date the 
29th of April 1814, and also a copy of our Presid Ment’sinute, dated the 
3d January last, explaining the considerations under which he was induced to 
propose the appointment of Mr. George Stratton as second Member of the 
Commission for revising the present police arrangements and the established 
system of judicature. We have now the honour to solicit the attention of your 
Honourable Court to the accompanying extract of our proceedings, dated the 
1st instant, on a letter from Colonel Munro, bearing date the 24th of Decem¬ 
ber, and we venture to express our hope that the sentiments therein stated may 
meet with the approbation of your Honourable Court 


COLONEL MUNRO to SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated Decembert 1814. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Tort St. George. 

Sir ; 

Letter from 1. In my letter ofthe 13 th instant I Stated that I had carefully examined 

Cvionel Munro, reports from the Judges, Collectors, and Commercial Residents, to 

Dec. 181*. ^ Committees of Police, from 1805 to the present year. From these ma¬ 
terials very able reports have been framed, both by the late Committee of 
Police and by that which preceded it, and both have suggested several im¬ 
portant improvements in the existing system of police. But none of these 
have yet been carried into effect; nor have any ofthe amendments ordered to 
be made by the Honourable Court of Directors, in their Judicial dispatch of 

the 


Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 

1 March 1815» 






President’s 

Minute, 

3 Jan. 1815. 








miST/iy 
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the 29 th April last, been rendered unnecessary by any late regulations of 
Government. 


Letter fro^w 
Colonel Munroi 
24- Deci 1814. 


2, As tiie whole subject of that dispatch, therefore, still remains for con¬ 
sideration, it may be proper to submit to the Governor in Council an abstract 
of its contents, exhibiting under two heads, first, all those matters which 
Goverament, after referring to the Sudder Adawlut and subordinate Courts for 
their opinion, are to adopt or reject as they think fit; and secondly, all those 
on which the order for carrying them into effect is imperative, and no discre¬ 
tion is left with Government; and then to suggest the means by which the pro¬ 
posed alterations may be most readily accomplished. 

3. The points which are to be referred to the Sudder and subordinate Courts 
for their opinion, and on which Government may exercise their discretion, 
are as follow. 

1st. A revision of the forms of process in the Sudder and subordinate 
Courts, “ with the view of rendering the proceedings in civil cases as sum- 
“ m ary as may be compatible with the ends of substantial justice.”* Under 
this general injunction attention is called to the following particulars. 

2d. Whether or not the reply and rejoinder may be dispensed with.t 

Sd. Whether “ the practice prescribed by Regulation III. 1803, of taking 

down in writing all depositions, although delivered orally in open Court,” 
be necessary or not.$ 

4th. A mature consideration of the subject of employing licensed Vakeels, 
with a view of devising, if it be possible, a remedy for an evil so generally 
acknowledged.^ 

5th. Whether the restrictions which formerly existed under Regulation II. 
of 1802, on appeals from the Registers and Judges of the zillah courts, should 
not be revived.il 

6th. Whether the fees and stamp duties, imposed by Regulations IV. V. 
and XVII. of 1808, have not served “ to discourage, and often to preelude, 
“ the fair claimant from applying to our judicatories.’’H 

7th. What is the amount of the sum within which the execution of the judg¬ 
ment pronounced' by the village Potail or punchayet should not be stayed by 
appeal to the zillah court.** 

8th. Gases in which the principal Zemindars may “ be entrusted with the 
powers of an agent of Police.”tt 

9th. Whether or not it would conduce. “ to the more prompt and convenient 
“ administration of criminal justice, if the zillah Judges were to be so far in- 
“ ve.sted with a jurisdiction in criminal matters as to enable them to hear and 
“ deter.nine all cases of public offence not of capital nature and now cogniza- 
“ ble by the Courts of circuit only.”J;J 

10th. Whether the same important end would not “ be materially furthered, 
“ were the Collectors, acting as the Magistrates of zillahs, to be empowered 
“ to punish offenders by corporal punishment, to the extent of thirty rattans, 
“ by fine not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and by imprisonment not 
“ of longer duration than three months. 

11th. Whetner or not “ the Collector should be associated with the zillah 
“ Judge in the trial of offences at quarterly sessions.§§ 

12th. Whether “ the sentence of the provincial courts of circuit may not 
“ be carried into immediate execution, without a reference to the Nizaraut 
“ Adawlut, when the guilt is clearly established, and there seems to the cir- 
“ cuit Judge no ground for recommending the prisoner to mercy ; and with 

[4 Fj “ the 

* Judicial dispatch from the Court of Directors, dated 29th April, 1814, paragraph 's, 
t Ditto, paragraph 24* X par. 25. § Ditto, par. 26. || Ditto, par. 27. 

^ Ditto, par. 30. ** Ditto, par. 66. ff Ditto, par. 87. Xt par. 102. 

f ^ Ditto, par. 102. 
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Cdo^riilZo “ expediting the administration of the criminal law, whether 

24 Dec. 1814..’ “ the present forms of proceeding in the courts of circuit will not admit of 


“ simplification, consistently with the substantial end of justice.” * 

4. The following are the points of modification in the judicial system, on 
which the order for carrying them into execution is positive, and on which no 
other discretionary authority is left with Government than merely as to the 
manner in which this is to be done. 

1st. No further appeal to be permitted to be “ from a decision of the zillah 
“ court on an appeal from the register or from any native tribunal.” t 

2d. Village punchayets to be authorized to hear and determine suits, t 

Sd. The Potail or head of the village, “ by virtue of his office, to execute 
“ the functions of Commissioner within the village in the several modes pre- 
“ scribed by the Regulations.” ^ 

4<th. Intermediate native judicatures between the village and zillah court to 
be established, and to be invested with a jurisdiction over a certain number 
“ of villages, so as that there may be three, four, or five in a zillah ; and the 
“ Judges to receive a fixed salary, in addition to a fee on the institution of 
“ suits brought before them.” |1 

The order for the establishment of these native judicatures, though not ab¬ 
solutely unconditional, is so far positive, that nothing but some very serious 
obstacle is to p^vent its execution. 

5th. The punchayet on a larger scale than that of the village, so as to have 
a greater selection of persons, “ to be employed under the native district 
“ Judge.” f 

6th. Suits brought under the cognizance of the Potails and Curnums to be 
altogether relieved “ from fees and stamp duties.” •• 

7th. The Sudder to receive from the subordinate courts, and furnish Go¬ 
vernment with yearly or half-yearly reports of the nature and number of suits, 
“ in which the following particulars are to be stated.” tt 

1st. The number of suits instituted in each court now existing or hereafter 
created, decided or dismissed, appealed or not, to what court, confirmed or 
reversed. 

2d. Original and appellate courts to shew original and appeal suits, and pro¬ 
portion of appeals reversed or confirmed. 

3d. Average value of matter litigated, nature of the dispute, situation of the 
parties particularly in cases of land; whether paying rent to Government or 
Zemindar, or other holders of land. 

8th. The village police, agreeably to the usage of the country, to be re¬ 
established in the Zemindarry countries and placed under the orders and con- 
troul of the Magistrate; and “ in such other parts of the Madras possessions 
“ in which it m% be found,neglected or in a mutilated condition, to be also 

restored to its former efficiency.” 

9th. On the completion of the village police, the Darogah establishment and 
the police corps to be reduced as far as practicable. 

10th. The superintendance of the village and zillah police to be transferred 
to the Collector, nil 


11th. The police of districts to be under the Tehsildar instead of the Da- 
rogah. f ^ 


12th* “The 


* Judicial dispatch from the Court of Directors, dated 29th April 1814, paragraph 105, 


t Ditto, par. 27, 
Ditto, par* GO. 
Ditto, par. 71. 
§§ Ditto, par. 85. 


II Dittoy par. 67, 69. 

f f Ditto, par. 72. 
till Ditto, par. 89, 90, 95, 94. 


X Ditto, par. 58, 61, 62,63. 


Ditto, par. 68, 70,71. 


:J: j Ditto, par. 84^ 
I^itto, par. 95. 
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“ The ao-ents of the Collector in the administratioh of the police will 
« be the district Amildars or Tehsildars, and the village Potails, Curnums, and 
“ Talliars, aided as occasion may require by the Amildar’s Peons, and by the 
“ Cutwalls and their Peons in large towns,” * 

13th. The office of zil^ah Magistrate to be transferred to the Collector, f 

14th. The enforcement of the pottah Regulation to be secured by an ade¬ 
quate process, under the superintendance of the Collector in his magisterial 

capacity, t 

15th. “ No demand of a Zemindar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receiv- 
“ able in any court, but upon a pottah.” § 

l6th. No Zemindar to be at liberty to proceed to sell under distraint, with¬ 
out an order from the Collector. [| 

'i7th. Cases of disputed boundaries to be decided by the Collector, on the 
verdict of a punchayet. f 

5. The above extract exhibits all the aljteratioris in the Judicial system which 
the Court of Directors have ordered eitl^er to be taken into consideration, or 
to be carried into execution by Goverpment. Of tins last class, by far the 
most important one is the transfer of the police and magisterial duties from the 
zillah Judge to the Collector, and as al\ the rest are subordinate to and de¬ 
pendent upon this, it must necessarily he carried into effect before any one of 
them can be brought forward : I would therefore recommend, that fhe Court 
of Sudder Adawlnt should be directed to prepare, without.dela)*-, a Regulation 
for transferring the office of Magistrate and Superintendant of the Police from 
the zillah Judge to the Collector. It would perhaps be advisab e that this 
Regulation should be as short as possible, should be free from all details, and 
should simply authorize the transfer, and leave the Collector, as Magistrate, 
to be guided by the existing Regulations. A more comprehensive Regula¬ 
tion, containing all the rules which it may be deemed expedient to insert, may 
be framed hereafter ; but no time should be lost in issuing the short one pro¬ 
posed. 

6. After vesting the Collector with the authority of Magistrate, th^CoUrt 
of Sudder Adawlut might be directed to prepare Regulations to give effect to 
the other arrangements ordered by the Court of Directors, proceeding in he 
order of their relative importance. The first Regulation on tins principle, 
therefore, should be one for restoring the management of the village police to 
the heads of villages, and of the district police to the Tehsildars or Amildars 
under the Collector: The second should be a Regulation for constituting 
heads of villages, by virtue of their office, native Commissioners, and for the 
direction of village punchayets : The third should be a Regulation for the ap¬ 
pointment and guidance of native district Judges or Commissioners, and dis¬ 
trict punchayets ' 

The fourth should be a Regulatitm authorizing the Collector, as Magistrate, 
to enforce the pottah Regulations. 

The fiRli should be a Regulation to prevent'Z^ndars and proprietors of 
land fronri distraining without the authority of the CoIieDtQ^ 

The sixth should be a Regulation P]acmg the decision of Jh^es of dis- 
puted boundaries, alluded to in Regulation XXXII. of 1802, inlh«. hands of 

the Collector. 

-r. These six Regulations, together with the one for transferring the autho¬ 
rity of Magistrate to the Collector, will compnze all the points on which f ie 
ordem from hence are positive, and which therefore require immediate atten¬ 
tion After they are finished, the other articles which embrace a revision of 
the process of the civil and criminal courts, the granting of ciimmal jUrisdic^ 

* Judicial dispatch from the Court of Directors, dated 29lh April 1814, paragraph 97- 

t Ditto, par. 95.102. f Ditto, pat. 105,106, 107. § par. 107. 

11 Ditto, par. 106, lOY. H 
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tion to the ziilah Judge, and the associating of the Collector with him at the 
Quarterly Sessions, on which subjects the instructions of the Court of Directors 
are not absolute but conditional, may be taken into consideration. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) THO®. MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

Madras, 24 December, 1814, 



MINUTES of the COUNCIL at FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the March, 1815. 

Minutes of Oir the appointment of Colonel Munro as First Commissioner, he was %,i 

Council, nished with a copy of the dispatch from the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
1 March 1815. dated the 29th of April 1814, and instructed to report to Government on 

the best means of carrying into effect the modifications of the present systeni 
of internal administration specified in that dispatch. The letter now recorded 
contains his first rpport. In that letter he states, that the whole subject to 
which the Honourable Court’s dispatch relates still remains for consideiatioTi; 
and after submitting an abstract of the contents of the dispatch prepared under 
two heads, he recommends that the Sudcler Adawlut should be instructed to 
frame seven Regulations, concerning certain points whereon the orders of the 
Court of Directors are positive, after which the other points embraced by the 
Honourable Court’s dispatch, may, he observes, be taken into consideration. 

The report submitted by Colonel Munro has rendered it necessary for Je 
Governor in .Council to take a particular survey of the whole contents of the 
Honourable Court’s dispatch, and these are found divided into three sepal ate 
branches, viz. the established system of judicature, the present police ar- 
rangements, and the administration of criminal justice. 

The objections which the Honourable Court have urged against the estab¬ 
lished system of judicature are the following: 

l,st. That it is attended with an expence amounting to £ 3,48,262 per an¬ 
num, which they are satisfied cannot be reduced without a revision of the 
whole system. * 

2d. That the object of introducing it into Bengal was to expedite the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, in which object it has failed ; and that the expedients 
for reducing the arrears of suits, which .ire relied upon here, have in Bengal 
been tried in vain, t 

3d That it discourages fair suitors from seeking redress, and compels both 
litifra'nts and witnesses (particularly the heads of villages) to undertake vexa- 

ing left unsp^ded. $ 

4 ih. That natives are much better qualified than Europeans to sift and ap¬ 
preciate native testimony, and that Europeans must obviously labour under 
great disadvantages from their imperfect knowledge of the native languages, 
and must therefore be liable to error, be dependent on their native servants, 
and be dilatory in the dispatch of business. § 

,5th. That it is encumbered with useless and injurious forms, foreign to the 
habits of the people. |{ 

6th. That 


* ParRg. jtjyh 5: 
f P#r. 13, 14 1.5, 16. 


f Par. 6, 7.8 , 9. + 10,11, 18. 

II Par. 18,19, 20, 24, 25. 
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f)th. That these forms have caused the necessity of employing Vakeels, 
whose usefulness has been greatly questioned.* 

7th. That it admits too freely the right of appeal, t 

8th. That the institution fees and stamp-duties, which are required to reduce 
the arrears of suits, must discourage the fair suitor, t 

i\fter illustrating and enforcing.these objections to the established system of 
judicature, the Honourable Court express their opinion, that the administra¬ 
tion of justice may be improved by the employment of intelligent natives in 
that duty, and that a foundation may at the same time be laid for a reduction 
of expense. § They take a view of the manner in which, under the native 
Governments, disputes used to be settled by the Potails and punchayets, with 
an appeal to the Aumildar. || They observe, that the Potail and the Curnum, 
who assisted him, enjoyed an established revenue, were regarded by the people 
as their natural superiors, are the native gentry, and possess a knowledge of the 
people and of their concerns. ^ The Honourable Court take notice of their 
having been employed in a judicial capacity before the present system was in¬ 
troduced, of their usefulness in that capacity as well as of their influence and 
loyalty being recognized by respectable anthorities, and, in fine, pronounces 
them to be the fittest instruments for administering justice and superintending 
the police. ** They advert to the employment of native Commissioners as 
having been attended w'ith advantage, but conceive that Potails and Curnums 
must be greatly preferable to native officers appointed by Government, and very 
inadequately rewarded, as the former are already possessed of rank and in¬ 
fluence, and receive a remuneration for the office which is to be restored to 
them, tt They entertain no doubt that these municipal officers will gladly re¬ 
sume their functions and will be most acceptable to the people, tt They direct 
that the institution of punchayets shall also be restored j they take notice of 
the mode in which the proceedings of that tribunal were formerly conducted, 
and they strongly insist on the benefits w'hich will result from its being again 
brought into operation. The Honourable Court finally advert to the prone¬ 
ness of the natives to corruption, as the chief argument against native agency 
on an extensive scale ; but observe, that that disposition may be checked, by 
means of a constant and pervading superintendence. §§ 

On the foregoing observations are founded, and in the coursp of some of 
them are contained the orders which the Honourable Court have given, regard¬ 
ing the established system of judicature. The modifications of the system 
which they propose to introduce are the following ; 

1st. That the Potail, by virtue of his office, shall act as Commissioner and 
referee in his own village. 1||| 

2d. That either party may require the Potail to summon a punchayet. 

Sd. That some cases, particularly boundary disputes, shall be referable to 
the Potail and punchayet for final decision.*** 

4th. That the amount to be decided by them shall be small at first, fff 

5th. That they shall act as arbitrators without limitation or appeal, other¬ 
wise than on a charge of partiality or corruption, but shall not supersede the 
subsisting provisions with respect to arbitration, 

6th. That their decisions shall not be final, except in cases specially referred 
to them under the third article, and in cases of arbitration. §§§ 

7th. That execution shall not be stayed pending an appeal, unless the amount 
at issue exceed the limit to be fixed by Government, ||1|||. 

8th. That an original and appellate judicatory shall be established inter¬ 
mediately between the Potail and the Judge, and that a native of the highest 
rank and respectability shall preside over it, with a salary and an institution 

[4 G] fee, 

* Paragraph 21,22, 23. f 27. J Par. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. § Par. 33. 

II Par. 34. ^ Par. 35, 36. ** Par. 37 to 47. ff Par. 48. Par. 49. 

§5 Par. 51 to 55, and 71. |||| Par. 60. Par 61. *** Par, 61. 

ttf Par, 62. :|:f t Par. 63. §§§ Par. 65. |||||| Par. 66. 
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fee, shall be assisted by puncbayets when demanded, and shall possess jurisdic¬ 
tion over such a number of vilhiges as that there be four or five in a zillah.* 

9th. That the original jurisdiction of this Court shall extend to all suits for 
personal property or mulguzzary land not exceeding two hundred rupees, or 
lackerage land not exceeding twenty rupees, and that its decision shall be final 
in original cases for no more than five pagodas, in appealed cases for no more 
than ten pagodas, and in special cases of the same kind as those to which the 
third article has reference, t 

10th, That suits brought before the village courts shall not be charged with 
institution fees or stamp duties, t 

Under the same branch of the subject, the Honourable Court direct that no 
appeal may in future lie from the decision of a zillah court, on any appeal from 
the Register or from any native tribunal; and issue the instructions enumerat¬ 
ed under the six first heads of the third paragraph of Colonel Munro’s letter 
of the 24th of December; § and also call for certain reports from the Sadder 
Adawliit. II 

The second branch of the general subject discussed in the Honourable 
Court’s dispatch concerns the present police arrangements. The Honourable 
Court again advert to the hereditary influence and local information of the; 
Potail and Curnum, and observe that, in the discharge of police functions, 
they had the aid of Talliars and Toties, remunerated in the same manner ai 
they were.^ They quote testimony in favour of these instruments of police 
administration, remarkingjhat it is only through them that the co-operation of 
the people can be obtained.** The Honourable Court express tbeir opinion, 
that the permanent settlement presents no obstacle to the employment of the 
village officers in police duties, ft They state, that Darogahs and Peons must 
coiTStitute a very inefficient system of police, and that the system, after a fair 
trial has utterly failed in Bengal. They therefore direct, that the village 
police shall every where be restored to its former efficiency, expressing a con¬ 
viction that the greater part of the present Darogah Establishments may then 
be reduced, as well as the police corps, still maintained at a heavy expense.^ 
With reference to a proposal brought forward in 1806, the Honourable Court 
remark that they will not object to the employment of the Zemindars for pur¬ 
poses of police, till They describe it as a point of essential and indispensable 
importance, that the sup'erintendence and control of the police should be trans¬ 
ferred to the Collectors, pointing out the propriety of the transfer, on the 
ground of its being conformable to the ancient usage of the country, and ob¬ 
serving that clashing and collision would follow the separation of revenue and 
police authorities, and that both would thereby be paralysed.f f They state 
that, without discussing the subject of uniting revenue and judicial power, 
they are satisfied that revenue and police power may safely and advantageously 
be united.*** They observe that the Tehsildar seems to be the best inter¬ 
mediate authority between the Collector and the village officers, and that the 
employment of the Tehsildar in that manner rests on the same grounds of pro¬ 
priety as the transfer of police duties to the Collector, ttt -They conclude 
their remarks on this branch of the subject with slating, that the police system 
proposed by them is, in their opinion, the best practicable, and with enu¬ 
merating the agents who under it will be employed by the Collector for the 
purposes of police. 

The last branch of the subject, as divided in the Honourable Court’s dispatch, 
regards the administration of criminal justice. The Honourable Court state,§§§ 
that although the provincial courts will, under the. proposed modifications of 
the system of judicature, have little more than the criminal business of their 
circuit to attend to, yet in consequence of the impediments to the vigorous 
execution of the criminal laws, created by the great local extent of the juris¬ 
diction of those courts, they nevertheless are strongly impressed with the opi¬ 
nion, that zillah Judges should be invested with a certain jurisdiction in cri- 

minal 

* Paragraph 61 to 69. ' f !’«''• 70. f Par. 27. § Par. 23 to 27 Mil SO. 

n Par. 72• t Par. 73. *» Par, 74 to 81, tf Par. 82, 83. Par. 84. ■ 

§§ Par. 85,94. |||| Par, 86, 87, 88, ^l*[j Par. 89, 90, 91.95, *•* Par. 93. 

f f f Par. 95. Itl Par. 96, 97. §§§ Par. 98 to ,102. 
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minal matters, now cognizable only by tlie circuit courts They also conceive, 
that it would be desirable that Collectors, acting as Magistrates, should be em¬ 
powered to punish offenders to a limited extent, anti that it is worthy of consi¬ 
deration whether the Collector should be associated with the zlllah Judge for 
the trial of offences at quarterly sessions. They further desire* that the Go¬ 
vernment shall consider whether, in cases where guilt is clearly established, and 
wheredhere seems no room for mercy, the sentence of the circuit court ought 
not immediately to be executed with reference to the Foujdarry Adawlnt, and 
whether any of the present forms of proceeding in the circuit court might not 
admit of being advantageously simplified. They express their confidence, that 
the modifications of the judicial system will enable the Government at once to 
abolish the office of Assistant Judge. 

The Honourable Court's dispatch concludes with some remarks not neces¬ 
sarily connected with the three branches of the subject discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding part of it. They urge the enforcement of the pottah Regulation,'!'as 
tending to render the respective rights and obligtitions of both landholders and 
tenants more certain, and to facilitate the adjustment of disputes concerning 
rent and cultivation, and as affording the best safeguard against the abuse of 
the power of distraint. They observed that this matter falls under the super¬ 
intendence of the Collector in his magisterial capacity, who ought to take cog¬ 
nizance both of the refusal and of the neglect to grant pottahs. They state that 
arrears of rent should not be receivable, except on pottah; nor distraint al¬ 
lowed, without an order from the Collector. They signify, however, that it is 
not their intention, that the existing provisions as to the rates of assessment 
should t-e afK' »ed by the enforcement of the pottah Regulations. They desire 
that bountlary hsprstcs may be settled by the Collector and the officers subor¬ 
dinate to hid!, on Uic verdict of a punchayet. They conclude the letter with 
injunciions, that the Reg ilations be expressed in familiar language, divested of 
tedinical terms borrowed from the legal forms and phrases of England, and 
that they be promulgated as effectuaHy as possible. 

Having thus surveyed the whole contents of the Honourable Court’s dispatch, 
it remains for the Governor in Council to assign to the proper authorities the 
measures which, in pursuance of the Honourable Court’s orders, they are res¬ 
pectively called upon to execute. 

I. A Regulation is required for establishing village courts, in conformity to 
the instructions contained in the 60th, Gist, 62d, 6dd, 64th, 65th, 66th, and 
71st paragraphs of the Honourable Court’s letter. The special Commission will 
prepare t!iu draft of this Regulation, and submit it to Government through the 
prescribed cbjumei of the Sudder Adawlut; but it may be necessary for them 
previously to ascertain the following points, viz. 1st. Whether the office of 
Potail universally exists and is vested in one person ; 2d. Whether the Potail 
be willing to undertake the duty proposed to be assigned to him; 3d. Whether 
the mauniuras, fees and shares of produce, Avhich are supposed to constitute 
the recompense of his labours, are in all cases still continued. 

II. A Regulation is required lor establishing district courts, in conformity 
to the jnstructions contained in the 67th, 68th, 69tb, and 70th paragraphs of 
the Honourable Court's letter. The Commission will, in the same manner, 
prepare and submit the draft of the Regulation; but it may be necessary for 
them previously, to ascertain, whether there are individuals possessed of suffi¬ 
cient rank and respectability to preside over the proposed district courts. 

III. The general right of appeal must be limited, and the extension of the 
power of admitting special appeals must be taken into consideration, according 
to the instructions contained in the 27th paragraph of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

IV. The forms of civil process must be revised, according to the instructions 
contained in the 23d, 24th, and 25th paragraphs of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

V. It 
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V. It must be taken into consideration how far the employment of licensed 
Vakeels is useful and necessary, according to the instructions contained in the 
26tb paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter. 

VI. The effect of institution fees and stamp duties must be taken into con- 
sideration, with a view to the sentiments expressed in the 30th paragraph of 
the Honourable Court’s letter. 

VII. Periodical reports must be furnished, according to the instructions con¬ 
tained in the 72 d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter. . 

The five articles last mentioned will be referred to the Sudder Adawlut, in 
order that they may take the proper steps for giving full effect to the instruc¬ 
tions of the Honourable Court. 

VIII. The village police is every where to be restore<l to its former effi¬ 
ciency. This task falls to the Commission, who in executing it wdl derire 
assistance from the proceedings of the Police Committees which sat at this 
presidency in the years 1806 and 1813. The points to which the attention oi the 
Commission will require to be directed are the following, viz. 1st. Whether the 
Talliars are sufficient!)'numerous; 2d. Whether tlieyaic sufficiently renumerated; 
3d. Whether the Potails are lit to be entrusted witii the; c!i,nge of the police 
of their villages; and 4th. Whether they are willing to underta k it- After 
investigating those points, the Commission will prepare the tbaft of a Regula¬ 
tion for carrying the proposed arrangement into effect, and submit it Tln ongh 
the Sudder Adawlut. 

IX. In consequence of the remarks contained in the 85th and 84th para¬ 
graphs of the Honourable Court’s letter, it will be proper to call upon the 
Accountant-General for a comparative statement of the police and sibbendy 
corps maintained from 1790 to 1802, and from 1802 to 1814, and of the ex¬ 
pense respectively attending them, and to call upon the Commission fora state¬ 
ment of the whole charges of every description, iuch’ding caveliy anvl otiier 
fees, mauniums and shares of produce, formerly incurred on accourji oi mmU 
cipal establishments, which may from time to time have bee? resumed urjder 
the revenue arrangements of this presidency. It ,U 0r:Uiirc‘i , U oUch state¬ 
ments are requisite, to enable the Honourable Court i,. judge iiow fas the pre¬ 
sent charges are comparatively great or small. 

X. The Coipmission are to provide for the emptoyment of Xerck'dars in the 
duties of police, to the degree which they may consider axpedievit,. useder the 
authority granted in the 87th paragraph of the Honou rable Cou t's ietier. 

XI. The Commission are to prepare and submit, tlirougb ' he ou liku' Adaw¬ 

lut, the draft of a Regulation for transferring the superintetrdi -K-e i f outrol 
of the police to the Collector, in conformity to the instruction.^ t oot ined in 
the 88th, 89tb, 90th, 93d, 94th, 95th, 96th, and 97th paragiaphs of J lo- 

nourable Court’s letter. 

Colonel Miinro has stated, in his letter of the 24th of December, that all the 
other alterations in the Judicial system which the Court of Directors has:>?- 
dered are subordinate to and dependent upon this; but the observation is 
rect only, if it be confined to the Honourable Court’s orders regarding the ad¬ 
ministration of police. The modifications of the established system of judica¬ 
ture, prescribed by the Honourable Court, are clearly not dependent upon the 
transfer of the police to the Collector’s charge, and may be adopted with equal 
facility and success whether that transfer take place or not. The same remark 
may be made with regard to several of the proposed changes in rlie administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice. But the transfer is unquestionably ■«. v. easure of great 
importance, and in the judgment of the Governor in Council .it likely (o pro¬ 
duce the most beneficial consequences. Colonel Munro has, r ow -ver. tated, 
that the transfer is to include not merely the superintendence and vci it ol of 
the police, which alone are specified in the instructions containeti at tiic 8;Uh 
paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter, but also the whole duties of the 
magistrate, and has referred to two paragraphs which contained incid '” 0 ,al ex¬ 
pressions favouring that opinion. The grounds on which the Goversu r in 
Council inclines to judge differently of the Honourable Court’s intention ate, 

■1st. 'That 
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That their letter contains no directions for taking, awaj? the powers of 
Magistrate from the zillah Judge, though that measure would involve a greater 
radical change of system than the transfer of the superintendence of police, 
which is ordered in terms the most pointed in the whole letter. 2dly. That 
the nature and extent of the proposed transfer seems to be accurately defined' 
by the remark of the Honourable Court in the 88th paragraph, that a propo¬ 
sition to the effect of their order for the transfer was recommended by the 
Police Committee in 1806, who so far from recommending that the powers of 
a Magistrate should be conferred on the Collector, expressly founded their re¬ 
commendation for transferring to him the superintendence of police, on the 
security against abuse afforded by his not possessing magisterial powers. 3dly. 
That it is by no means necessary to the efficiency of the Collector’s superin¬ 
tendence of police, that he should be vested with the powers of a magistrate, 
and 4thly. That the suggestion to invest the Collector with specific magisterial 
powers, contained in the 102nd paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter, 
is inconsistent with the intention to transfer the whole powers of Magistrate 
from the zillah judge to that officer. 

In the Regulation which is to be prepared, the Commission will therefore 
confine themselves to- the transfer of the superintendence and controul of po¬ 
lice to the Collector ; but they will submit their opinion, as to the expediency 
of the further transfer whieh Colonel Munro conceives to have been in the 
contemplation of the Court of Directors. The Foujdarry Adawlut and Re¬ 
venue Board, also, will state their opinion on the same point; and the Revenue 
Board, in particular, adverting to the other avocations of the Collector, will 
state whether they consider him: capable of undertaking the whole duties of 
Magistrate^ as laid do-wn in the Regulations, without increased assistance or 
preparation for his new office. 

XII. The Foujdarry Adawlut are to prepare the draft of a Regulation vest¬ 
ing in zillah Judges the jurisdiction in- criminal matters, staled in the 102d 
paragraph of tlie Honourable Court’s letter to be desirable. 

XIII. The Foujdarry Adawlut and the Commission are respectively to re¬ 
port their opinion as to the expediency of vesting in Collectors certain powers 
of punishment, as proposed in the 102d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

XIV. The Foujdarry Adawlut and the Commission are respectively to re¬ 
port their opinion as to the expediency of associating the Collector with the 
zillah Judge at quarterly sessions, as proposed in the lOSd paragraph of the 
Honourable Court’s letter. 

XV. The Foujdarry Adawlut are to report their opinion as to the expediency 
of vesting in the circuit courts the power of executing sentence in certain 
cases, without refei'ence to their authority, as suggested in the 103d paragraph 
of the Honourable Court’s letter. 

XVI. The Foujdarry Adawlut are to revise the forms of criminal process, 
with the view of simplifying them, according to the instructions contained in 
the 103d paragraph of the Honourable Court s letter. 

XVII. The Board of Revenue are to prepare and submit, through the Sud- 
de,r Adawlut, the drafts of Regulations for securing the enforcement of the 
rules respecting pottahs, by an adequate process, under the superintendence 
of the Collector, for rendering arrears of rent not receivable except on pottah, 
and for prohibiting Zemindars from distraining property for arrears of rent, 
without an order from the Collector in conformity to the instructions contained 
in the 105th, 106th, 107 th, and 108th pai'agraphs of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

XVIII. The Commission are to prepare and submit, through the Sudder 
Adawlut, the draft of a Regulation for requiring boundary disputes to be settled 
by the Collector on the verdict of a punchayet, according to the instructions 
contained in the lp9th paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter. 

The Sadder Adawlut, the Revenue Board, and the Commission, will observe 
the instructions contained in the last paragraph of the Honourable Court’s let- 
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ter, with respect to the language in which the Regulations prepared by them 
are to be expressed. 

On several of the points referred to the Sudder Adawlut, it will be necessary 
that they should take the opinion of the Judges of the provincial and zillah 
courts} and no time should be lost by them in adopting that preliminary mea¬ 
sure, and afterwards in framing the reports and regulations which are callc'd for. 
The Revenue Board, also, will use all practicable dispatch in executing those 
parts of the general undertaking which are assigned to them. Independently 
of the attention due to the interest which the subject has excited among the 
authorities in England, it is desirable that the Commission should'be dissolved 
as soon as it has answered the end of its appointment. . 

The members of the Commission will probably experience the same diffi¬ 
culties which occurred to the late Police Committee in theii endeavouis to 
procure accurate information regarding the establishment of village officers, the 
allowances of every description originally allotted for their support, the_subse- 
quent appropriation of those allowances, their competency and theii inclination 
fo undertake the offices respectively to be assigned to them j and on these tlif^ 
ferent points, as well as on special duties arising out of the ordinary course of 
the service which the Government may think fit to impose upon the Commis¬ 
sion, they may from time to time find it necessary to conduct local investiga¬ 
tions on the spot. It will be their care to conduct all such investigations through 
the.local officers, to conform to the established system>of internal administra- 
tiou, to avoid every measure which might have a tendency to unsettle the 
minds of tlie people with regard to that system and destroy their confidence m 
its permanency, and to strengthen and uphold the legitimate influence of all 
the constituted authorities of the Government. 

Resolved, That copies of these proceedings be furnished, respectively, for 
the information and guidance of the Sudder Adawlut, the Board of Revenue, 
and the Commission for revising the system of internal administration. 


(A true extract.) 
(Signed) 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


SECRETARY to the MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY at the 

INDIA-HOUSE, 

Dated the 5th Jtdy, 1815. 

To James Cobb, Esq. Secretaiy at the India-House. 

Sir * 

Par. 1. I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council to request that you will lay before the Honourable the Court of Direc¬ 
tors the undermentioned papers relating to the Commission for the revision of 

the judicial system, viz. 

1. Letter from the Commissioners, dated 28th March, 1815. 

2. Minute of the Right Honourable the Governor, dated 13th May, 1815. 

3. Letter to the Commissioners, dated 1.3th May, 1815, 

4. Letter to the Secretary to the Government at Fort "William, dated 13th 
May, 1815. 

5. Letter from the acting Secretary to the Government at Fort William, 
dated 6th June, 1815. 

2. The papers above enumerated form the whole correspondence of any con¬ 
sequence, with respect to the Commission, that has taken place since my letter 
of the 4th January 1815 was written. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

D. HILL, 

Fort St, George, 5th July, 1815. Secretary to Government. 
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JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to the CHIEF SECRETARY at 

MADRAS, 

Dated the ^Sth March, mis. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir 

Par. 1. We have had the honour to receive a letter from the Secre¬ 
tary to Government in the Judicial department, enclosing an extract from the 
minutes in Council bearing date the 1st instant. 

2. We are directed by these minutes to prepare several Regulations for 
modifying the present judicial system ^ but we are also directed previously to 
ascertain the number of the village officers to be employed under those Regu¬ 
lations, their allowances in land, grain, and money, and their willingness and 
competence to undertake the duties assigned to them, as we think that the 
Regulations should be prepared and issued as soon as possible, and not be de¬ 
ferred until an accurate knowledge of these matters has been acquired, and 
that by a contrary course of proceeding no useful end could be gained, and the 
business of the commission would be protracted far beyond the period limited 
by the Court of Directors. We beg leave to submit respectfully to the Right 
Honourable the President our reasons for entertaining this opinion. 

S. By clause I. of the minutes, the Commission are ordered to prepare a 
Regulation for village courts, in conformity to the Honourable Court's letter j 
and it is then observed, “ but it may be necessary for them previously to as- 
“ certain the following points: 

«1st. Whether the office of Potail universally exists and is vested in one 
“ person. 

2d. Whether the Potail be willing to undertake the duty proposed to be 
** assigned to him. 

** 3d. Whether the mauniums, fees, and shares of produce, which are sup- 
« posed to constitute the recompence of his labours are in all cases still con- 
« tinned.” 

4. We do not think it necessary that the Regulations should wait until these 
points are ascertained. 

We know that the office of Potail, or something similar to it, which answers 
all the objects for which that office can be required, is universal: that villages 
are in general under a single potail: that where they are under two or more 
Potails, one only is the actual manager of the village: that in aggraliarrems, 
and other villages divided into shares, and held as hereditary property by com¬ 
munities of Bramins or Ryots, where the shares are interchangeable at specific 
intervals among all the members, and where the rights of all are equal, there is 
always some one individual to whom the rest submit, either on account of his 
abilities or some other cause, who commands the village servants and directs 
its affairs: that under the permanent system, where the internal economy of 
the village has in some instances been deranged by the removal of the ancient 
Potail, either the actual renter, or some person appointed by him, acts in his 
room : that in the great zemindarries, the village is either managed by a Potail 
or by some individual nominated to act as such by the Zemindar; and, in fine, 
that in every village there is some one person, however he may be denominated, 
who is its efficient head and manager. 

5. With regard to the second point, whether the Potail be willing to 
“ undertake the duty proposed to be assigned to him,” it may be remarked, 
that there is nothing in the duty now proposed different from that which has 
been discharged by the Potail at all times under every native government, and 
even under our own, until the introduction of the judicial system:. that he has 
always been accustomed, either by himself or by means of a punchayet, to 
settle the pdtty suits of his village: that'the observance of this custom has al¬ 
ways been obligatory, never optional: and that to leave to such" a body of men 
as the heads of villages the option of performing or not one of thC' most im¬ 
portant 
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portant duties of their office, would be productive of very great inconveniency, 
for there can be little doubt but that among the Potails, as among all large 
bodies of men, a great number will wish to be relieved from as much labour 
and responsibility as possible, and decline the exercise of every duty, where- 
ever it is left optional with themselves. The object of the Court of Directors 
ot having petty village disputes settled on the spot, would thus be in a great 
meakn-e frustrated by the Potails, to whom alone this duty can with propriety 
be entrusted, refusing to act. It would therefore be more advisable not to 
consult their opinions, but to issue the Regulation; and provided its clauses 
are few and simple, adapted to the understandings of men in their situation in 
life, they will conform to it without the smallest objection. 

6. With regard to the third point, “ Whether the mauniuras, fees, and 
“ shares of produce, which are supposed to constitute the recompense of his 
“ Jaboois, are in all cases still continued,” it does not appear to be necessary 
that the framing of the Ilegulation should be suspended until this matter shall 
have been ascertained. We know that whatever those allowances formerly 
were, they are in general the same now j that upon them he discharged the 
duty in q^uestion under the native Government, and even under our own until 
lately, and may therefore do so again ; and that, under the permanent settle¬ 
ment, or decennial lease, in those cases where the Potail has declined to rent 
his village, and receives in consequence only a part of his service lands and 
fees, the new proprietor or renter who succeeds to his office succeeds also to 
all the obligations of it, and is bound by the immemorial usage of the country 
to discharge them. Cases of a parallel nature formerly occurred every day im 
the unsettled districts. Whenever the Potail, from sickness, incapacity, mi¬ 
nority, or other cause, was incapable of acting, and had no near relation qua¬ 
lified to act for him, a stranger was appointed to officiate, who received a share 
only of the Potail’s allowances, and performed all his duties. It would cer¬ 
tainly be de.sirable to obtain correct statements of the service lands and fees, 
&c. of the Potails ; but when it is considered how few districts possess such- 
statements, in how many the statements which exist are founded upon vague 
information, and in how many they have never been yet collected from the 
villages, and how much time must elapse before they can be procured with any 
tolerable degree of accuracy, it would unquestionably be better that the pre¬ 
paration of these documents should ibllow, rather than precede, the framing 
of the proposed Regulation, 

7* The Commission are directed to prepare a Regulation for establishing 
district courts ; but they are told, at the same time, that “ it may be neces- 

sary for them previously to ascertain whether there are individuals possessed 
“ of sufficient rank and respectability to preside over the proposed distrirt 

courts.’^ We have no doubt that such individuals may be found j but their 
being willing to act or not must depend', in a considerable degree, on the na¬ 
ture of the duties required, and the amount of the fees or salary to be granted 
for the performance of them. We are therefore of opinion, that the Regula¬ 
tion should be framed with as little delay as possible, and transmitted, together 
with a statement of the allowances fixed by Government for the district courts, 
to the zlllah Judges j and that these courts shall be established, whenever the 
zillah Judges shall report their having found persons properly qualified to pre¬ 
side over them. Many of the present Commissioners are in the class of men 
required for this office. They might be transferred to their new duties on the 
enactment of the Regulation, and would be more efficient from previous ex¬ 
perience. The causes’ settled by them the last year exceeded twenty-six thou¬ 
sand.* To make their situations more independent, to extend their jurisdic¬ 
tion, and to increase their numbers where necessary without delay, is in fart 
meeting the demands of the country for more speedy justice in matters cogni¬ 
zable by such tribunals. 

8. The draft of a Regulation for restoring the village police is required from 
the Commission } but they are directed to ascertain four points previous to its 

preparation. 

* Decreed or disraissctf... 
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’eparation. W ith respect to the two first of tliese, namely, “ 1st, whether the 

Talliars are sufficiently numerous; Sd, whether they are sufficiently remu- 
** nerated we may remark, that much labour has already been bestowed by 
two police Committees on this matter, and that by the last all the information 
that is perhaps attainable in the present state ot things has been drawn to¬ 
gether. When we reflect that it is now ten years since the first Committee 
began its inquiries, and above three years since the letter of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary, calling for the statements upon which the last Committee founded their 
report, was circulated, and that the information is still defective, we cannot 
suppose that any investigation of the Commission would render it more per¬ 
fect, or extract from the local authorities any thing which they have not already 
furnished to the last Committee ; for we are satisfied that, however desirous 
these authorities might be to throw additional light upon the subject, it is in 
most of the settled districts impossible for them to do so, both because the re¬ 
quisite investigations were not undertaken before the permanent settlement, 
and because since that event they have not had sufficient controul over the 
Curnuras to make them with any effect. But this is of the less consequence, 
because we know that the duties of the village police have, in general, always 
been, and in fact still are executed by the present establishment of Talliars, and 
may therefore still continue to be executed by them : and hence we conceive 
that the Regulation should be framed and issued as soon as possible, without 
waiting for the ascertainment of the number of Talliars and their allowances. 
This may be made a sul:jeGt of future inquiry ; but cannot, as already said, 
under the present revenue Regulations lead to much additional knowledge, and 
could not probably, under any change, enable us to obtain the requisite in¬ 
formation in less than two or three years. 

9 . The other two points which the Commission are directed to ascertain, 
previous to drafting the Regulation, are, “.whether the Potails are fit to been- 
“ trusted with the charge of the police of their villages,” and “ whether they 
“ are willing to undertake it.” With regard to the fitness of the Potails, we are 
convinced, both from our own experience and from every thing that we have 
been able to learn on the subject, that they are fitter than any other set of men 
to be entrusted with the village police. The influence which they derive from 
their situation as head of the village, qualifies them, in a higher degree than 
any other persons, for the charge of the police; and as they have always been 
entrusted with it, they join to influence the advantage of experience. No 
other men could be substituted for them without incurring a heavy expense ; 
nor would they be found equally useful with all their expense. Even under 
our own judicial system, the impossibility of dispensing with the service of the 
Potails seems to have been felt, for the village police has in general been vir¬ 
tually managed by them, though nominally by the Darogah establishment. 
There are, undoubtedly, many Potails very little qualified for the charge of the 
police; but this is a defect unavoidable in every institution similarly extensive, 
and where incapacity is notorious it may be remedied in the usual way, by the 
local authority appointing a substitute. No opinion of ours, as to the compe¬ 
tency of Potails, can be of any use, as the question has already been decided 
by the Honourable Court of Directors,* who have pronounced the Potails to 
be the fittest instruments for the management of the village police, and • have 
ordered them to be appointed to it. 

10. With respect to the last point to be ascertained, viz. “ Whether the Po- 
** tails are willing to undertake the charge of the police.” This has been an¬ 
swered in paragraph 4, in giving our sentiments of the employment of the 
Potails as village Commissioners. It may further be remarked, that the charge 
of the police being a condition inseparably attached to their office, it could an¬ 
swer no good purpose to give them room to suppose that it might be declined 
under any circumstances; for this would lead them to believe that some great 
change was intended, that the discharge of their police duty was to be op¬ 
tional, or that if they agreed to hold it they were to receive some additional 
allowance. 

11. The Commission will furnish the statement directed by clause 9 of the 
minute of the whole charges, of every description, formerly incurred on account 

[4 I] of 
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of municipal establishments, which may have been resumed under the Revenue 
arrangements of tiiis Presidency. But, in order to enable thein to prepare it, 
it will be necessary that the local authorities be immediately directed to fur¬ 
nish whatever documents they may call for, and to assemble the Potails, Cur- 
nums, or other native village or district servants, whenever they may require it, 
for the sake of receiving additional information on the spot. i? 

12. The Commission, as directed in clauses 10 and 11 of the President in 
Council’s ininute, will provide for the employment of Zemindars in the Police, 
and prepare and submit, through the Sadder Adawliit, the draft of a Regula¬ 
tion for transferring the superintendence and control ot the police to^ the Col¬ 
lector. In this Regulation they will confine themselves to the transfer of the 
police; but as they are required to “submit their opinion as to the expediency 
“ of the further transfer which Colonel Miinro conceives to have been in the 
“ contemplation of tlie Court of Directors,” they deem it advisable that 
that opinion should be expressed as early as possible, and will therefore give 
it here. 

13. We think it expedient that the office of Magistrate should be entirely 
transferred to the Collector. Our reasons for this opinion are: that there 
seems to be no other way of preventing the collision of the European local au¬ 
thorities, for it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to draw such a line of 
separation between the power of the Magistrate and of the Superintendant of 
Police as shall produce this effect: that while this collision subsists, the re¬ 
spectability of both will sink in the estimation of the natives, and neither be 
efficient: that the village officers will still be equally at the call of either, and 
be districted in their duties, as observed by the Court of Directors:* that the 
system of the village municipalities, in which every member has revenue duties 
to perform, is calculated to be directed by the single authority of the Collector; 
that if the full transfer is not made, the complaints, prosecutions for petty of¬ 
fences, such as abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults and affrays, 
which by Regulation VI, section 8, are cognizable only by the Magistrate, 
must still be carried to the zillah court, and still prove a source of great vexa¬ 
tion to the inhabitants, by their being compelled to go so far from their homes: 
that if the full transfer were made, all these matters would be cognizable by 
the Collector, as Magistrate, and might be settled on the spot, either by him¬ 
self or his Amildars, vested with authority to hear complaints of this nature, 
and to impose a trifling fine, but not to inflict corporal punishment: that the 
offices of Magistrate and Judge being united in one person, oblige the Judge 
to bestow so great a portion of his time on magisterial duties, that he has too 
little left for the hearing of civil suits, and hence the decisions are so slow, that 
many persons are discouraged from bringing forward their causes, from per¬ 
ceiving the impossibility of their being ar^usted within any reasonable period: 
that by making the transfer, and limiting the jurisdiction of the zillah Judge to 
civil suits, justice might be so much expedited as to enable the courts to an¬ 
swer the demands of the country, to which they are at present certainly very 
unequal, and a considerable saving might also be made in the magisterial esta¬ 
blishment ; and lastly, that the complete transfer is enjoined by the Court of 
Directors, and forms a part of their instructions in their Judicial letter of the 
29th April last. The chief objects of the Court, tlirouglioiit that dispatch, 
evidently aie, that the collision of authorities should be prevented, the admini¬ 
stration of justice be facilitated, and the expense of the Judicial establishment 
be diminished ; but none of these can be accomplished, while the zdlah Judge 
retains the office of magistrate, for the clashing of authorities must continue as 
before, by die village and district servants still remaining subject to the orders 
both of the Judge and the Collector, the administration of justice must still be 
impeded by a great portion of the Judge’s time being occupied in magisterial 
duties, and po one court can be reduced in order to effect a saving, while the 
whole of the courts, by so much of the time of the Judges being so employed, 
are inadequate to the discharge of the business before them. 

The Court, after expressing their intentions respecting the restoration of the 
village police, never once speak of the zillah Judge as Magistrate: wherever 
the term isused, it is constantly applied to the Collector alone. 

They 
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They call the serious attention of Government to the necessity of re-esta¬ 
blishing the village police agreeably to the usage of the country, and of placing 
it under the orders and control of the Magistrate,* 

They notice “ the services which will be rendered to the Magistrates by this 

police agencyf and that no doubt may remain who the Magistrate is, un¬ 
der whom this police agency is to be employed, they state that the Superintend¬ 
ance of the Police is to be transferred to the Collectors jJ; and in a subsequent 
paragraph, that to the Collector they “j;rojoo5c to transfer the duties of Magi- 
“ strate.” § But nothing can be more conclusive, as to the intention of the 
Court to transfer the whole power of the magistrate to the Cbllector, than the 
paragraph in which they suggest that the zillah Judges should be authorized to 
hold quarterly sessions for the trial of certain criminal offences, |j Their words 
are, “ to hear and determine all cases of public offence not of a capital nature, 
“ and now cognizable by the courts of circuit only, which might be brought 
“ before them by the Collector in Ms magisterial capacity.** If it had been the 
design of the Court that the zillah Judge should retain his magisterial autho¬ 
rity, why distinctly specify that the offenders were to be brought before him 
by the Collector in his magisterial capacity, since he might, as Magistrate, bring 
them forward himself; but it surely will not be admitted, that the Court could 
ever have meant that the zillah Judge, as Magistrate, should again try offend¬ 
ers committed for trial by himself. 

The court propose to give Collectors, “ as the magistrates of zillahs,” f 
authority to fine to the amount of one hundred rupees, and to imprison for 
three months ; authority beyond that which the zillah Judges, under Sections 
8 and 9, Regulation VI. 1802, now possess. It never could have been in the 
contemplation of the Court, that the office of Magistrate was to remain with 
the zillah Judge ; for, in this case, it cannot be supposed that they would have 
conferred on the Collector, as superintendant of the Police, powers superior to 
those of the zillah Judge as Magistrate. That the Court looked to the Collec¬ 
tor only as Magistrate is further confirmed, by their investing him with the 
authority of enforcing the pottah Regulation, and taking cognizance of all 
branches of it, and the sole power of distraining for rent and of determining 
boundary disputes.** These are all matters that obviously belong to the juris¬ 
diction, not of the mere Police officer, but of the Magistrate. The additional 
powers which are here proposed to be given to the Collector, as w'ell as those 
already quoted from paragraph 102 of the Court’s letter, show plainly that it 
was their intention, not only that the Collector should be Magistrate, but 
Magistrate with augmented authority. 

14. For all the reasons which have been adduced, we are fully convinced 
that it is expedient that the office of Magistrate should be completely trans¬ 
ferred to the Collector, that this transfer is conformable to the instructions 
of the Court of Directors, and that it would, as they observe, “ very much 
“ conduce to the more prompt and convenient administration of criminal 

justice.” 

15. With regard to the powers of punishment, proposed to be vested in Col¬ 
lectors by the 102d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter, we are of 
opinion that they ought to be given to him, whether he is constituted Magis¬ 
trate, or merely Superintendant of Police ; for though, as head of the Police, 
he can very rarely have occasion to exercise them to their full extent, it may 
yet sometimes be necessary, particularly in cases of disputed boundaries. 

16. The Commission conceive that the associating the Collector with the 
eillah Judge at quarterly sessions, as proposed in the 102d paragraph of the 
Honourable Court’s letter, would be attended with too many inconveniences 
to render it a measure fit for adoption. They think that the Judge and the 
Collector ought to be kept apart as much as possible; because the presence of 
the Collector could be of no use in a court, where he would necessarily be 
subordinate to the Judge, and Where the differences of opinion which too often 
arise out of the nature of their respective duties, would most probably be in¬ 
creased; and because the Collector ought at all times to be at liberty to go to 

any 
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any part of his division where his presence is most required, and because he 
ought not to sit in judgment on offenders, whom he has already himself com¬ 
mitted as Magistrate or Superintendant of the Police. 

17 . The Commission entertain some doubt as to the expediency of the es¬ 
tablishment of the zillah quarterly sessions at all, for they believe that they 
will impede the civil, more than they will advance the criminal business of the 
courts; and they apprehend that the chief motive of the Court of Directors, 
in proposing their institution, was the idea that the circuit Judges were unable 
to get through their business within the prescribed period, an objection which 
does not now appear to exist, for since the enactment of Regulation I. of 1811, 
for providing a quarterly jail delivery in the zillahs of Masulipatam, Chittoor, 
Trichinopoiy, and North Malabar, the circuits have always been compleated by 
the circuit Judges within six months, the time limited. 

18. The Commission will submit, through the Sudder Adawlut, the draft 
of a Regulation for the settlement of boundary disputes by the Collector. 

19 . The minds of the Commission ars so deeply impressed with the difficul¬ 
ties which occurred to the late Police Committee in the prosecution of their 
inquiries, that they can. have no hope of being able to add any thing to the in¬ 
formation already'collected by them. If any thing can be added, it can be 
done only by investigations upon the spot. These investigations are always 
most easily conducted through the local officers, and the commission will 
therefore follow that course, as far as it can be done with effect: but when it 
is found that the information wanted cannot be got from the local officers, the 
Commission must, like the Collectors or Magistrates in similar circumstances, 
liave recourse to such of the inhabitants as are most likely to be able to fur¬ 
nish it. 

20 . It is essential to the success of every investigation of this sort that the 
Commission should at all limes have a free intercourse with the inhabitants. 
Both in their communications with them and on all other occasions, the Com¬ 
mission need hardly observe that they will “ conform to the established system 
« of internal administration,” and that they will endeavour » to strengtheu 
“ and uphold the legitimate influerice of all the constituted authorities of the 
« Government:” but they at the same time respectfully suggesV that by far 
the shortest and most efficacious way of preventing the minds of the people 
from being unsettled, with regard to the permanency of the present system, 
would be to publish, with as little delay as possible, all the Regulations re¬ 
quired under the proposed changes which most immediately affect any con¬ 
siderable body of the people, and to circulate them, so as to reach the district 
as soon as the Commission. This, by showing at once to the people the whole 
extent of the proposed change, would satisfy them that no material innovation 
was meditated in the existing system, and would remove every, doubt regard- 
ing its permanency ^ and it would also enable the Commission to convince 
them, that the modifications introduced were not intended to weaken or des- 
stroy, but to strengthen and improve it, by bringing its advantages nearer to 
them. 

21 . The Regulations to which the Commission allude, as those which will 
most directly concern the interests of the people, are the following six, viz. 

1 st. A Regulation for the establishment of village courts. 

2 d. For the establishment of district courts. 

Sd. For placing the village police under the heads of villages, 

4 th. For transferring the police of zillahs to the Collectors. 

5 th. For placing the control of di.straint, and the enforcement of the Pottali 
Regulations, in the hands of the Collector. 

6 th. For the settlement of boundary disputes by the Collector. 

22 . The Commission have already thoroughly urged the necessity of issuing 
the three first of these Regulations, without waiting for any further Inquiry 
regarding the number and allowances of the Potails and Talliars, ?nd their 
competency or willingness to discharge the duties assigned to tb^m. It is 

evident. 
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evident, from the difficulties which the late Police Committee experienced in 
procuring information on those matters, that were the Regulations to be kept 
back until they should have been accurately ascertained, the time allotted for 
the duration of the Commission would have expired long before the Regula¬ 
tions could be published. The Commission, therefore, feel it their duty to 
recommend that the Regulations Jae issued without delay, and that the infor¬ 
mation required on such points as the Government, after this explanation, ihay 
still deem indispensable, be made the subject of future investigation. 

S3. The Commission have, in the course of this letter, staled it to be their 
firm belief, that it is expedient that the whole duties of the Magistrate should 
be transfeired to the Collector, and that the powers of punishment proposed to 
be vested in Collectors, by the 102d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s let¬ 
ter, should be granted, whether they act as Magistrates or as Superintendants 
of Police only. They have given their reasons for thinking it unadvisable that 
the Collector should be associated with the Judge at quarterly sessions, and 
they have ventured to express a doubt of the expediency of such sessions being 
held by the zillah Judge. 

They have delivered their opinions freely, but they trust respectfully, and 
they submit them with deference to the consideration of Government. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) THO*. MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 

Madras, S8 March, 1815. 


Letter from 
Judicial 
Commissioners, 
28 March 1815.^ 


PRESIDENT’S MINUTE, dated the ISth May, 1815. 

Since I had the honour of taking my seat as President at this Board, its 
attention has been constantly directed to the letter of the 29th April 1814, 
in the Judicial department, from the Honourable Court of Directors, as also 
to the subsequent letter upon the same subject, of the 4th May 1814. 

Those two letters have been taken into our most serious consideration, and, 
lam happy to observe, with the strongest desire, on our part, to forward the 
execution of the orders of the Honourable Court, in the light in which they 
have appeared to us, after a reference to the import of each particular para¬ 
graph, as well as the general tenor of the whole of the instruction. 

In so voluminous a dispatch, relating to matters equally extensive and com¬ 
plex, it may be naturally expected that a degree of ambiguity of expression 
may sometimes occur; and, indeed, where so much reasoning is mixed with 
the orders transmitted, it must, I think, be inferred, that in the eventual ex¬ 
ecution of those orders, great latitude of discretion is left to us, to whom they 
are addressed. 

Upon the general spirit of the Regulations to be established, in consequence 
of the orders of the Court of Directors, there appears to me to exist little dif¬ 
ference of opinion at this Board j and, certainly, in no degree sufficient to pre¬ 
vent us from carrying into immediate effect some of the most prominent fea¬ 
tures of the system about to be established, although, according to our unani¬ 
mous opinion, there still remain some points upon which the instructions of the 
Court of Directors do not appear to us to be so precise as to preclude the free 
exercise of our own judgment, either in regard to their interpretation or to 
their final accomplishment. 

!• need here only recapitulate briefly the progressive steps we have already 
taken towards the furtherance of the revision of the Judicial system, and the 
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Presidenfs establishment of such new Regulations, under our sanction, as we conceive to 
be in the contemplation of the Court of Directors. 


Colonel Thomas Miinro, who was particularly designated by the Court of 
Directors, on account of his -great experience and acknowledged abilities, as a 
proper person to preside at any Commission we might think fit to institute, was 
earlV,.appointed First Commissioner, and, at his subsequent recommendr.tion, 
Mrf Stratton has been joined to the Commission, as second Commissioner. 

Upon further investigation it occurred to myself, as also to Colonel Munro, 
that no step could contribute more effectually towards hastening the progress 
of the labours of the Commission, than the appointment of Mr. Stratton, the 
Second Commissioner, to be one of the Judges of the Sudder Adawlut, with 
which court so great a proportion of the business to be transacted by the Com¬ 
missioners is intimately connected. The proper measures were also adopted 
for putting the Commissioners in direct correspondence and communication 
with all the local authorities, to which it may become their duty to apply for 
information or assistance. I need not mention the other steps which have been 
taken, and which are to be authentically traced in the documents which, by order 
of the Board, have been printed, and circulated among those whom they con¬ 
cern. From .these it will be collected, that the Commissioners have been re¬ 
quired to draw up certain Regulations, as pointed out by this Government in 
conformity to the directions contained in the instructions from the Honourable 
Court of Directors j and I have the satisfaction to add, that the Commissioners 
are now assiduously occupied in framing such Regulations. 

Idid not apprehend that any obstacle was likely tointervenej to prevent the 
promulgation of the Regulations as soon as they could be submitted to this 
Government. With regret I have now, however, to observe, that a very 
serious delay is likely to ensue from an unforeseen circumstance. In a letter 
from the Supreme Government to Lord William Bentinck, Governor in Coun¬ 
cil at Fort St. George, of the 19th July 1804, is the annexed paragraph,* 
by which the Governor in Council at Fort St. George is required, in future, 
not finally to pass any Regulation until it shall have received the approbation 
of the Supreme Government. I confess it struck me, at first, that this prohi¬ 
bition could scarcely be meant to apply to the promulgation of Regulations 
drawn up in conformity to orders issued by the Court of Directors to the Go¬ 
vernment at Fort St. George; but as some time will elapse before these Regula¬ 
tions can be submitted by the Commissioners, I propose, 

1st. To send to the Supreme Government copies of the Court’s letter and of 
our resolutions thereon. 

2ndly. To state to them that a doubt has arisen, in consequence of the let¬ 
ter of the 19th July 1804, from the Supreme Government to the Governor in 
Council at Fort St. George, whether that letter is meant to apply only to such 
Regulations as may have been framed by the Governor in Council at Fort St. 
George, independent of any specific orders from the Court of Directors, or 
whether it is also to be understood to embrace the promulgation of such Re¬ 
gulations as have been framed here, in consequence of specific orders issued by 
the Directors to the Government of Fort St. George. 

3dly. To point out the material delay which must be occasioned in the pre¬ 
sent case, by previous reference to the Supreme Government, and the 
consequent increase of expense to the Company by the prolongation of the 
Commission. 

4thly. Whether, under these considerations, the Supreme Government might 
not think it expedient to wave the necessity of referring the Regulations, 

above 

‘‘ The Governor General in Council hereby approveg the abovementioned Regulation. His 
Excellency at the same time deems it to be necessary to request the attention of your Lordship 
in Council to the orders contained in the 152d paragraph of the letter from the Governor Gene- 
•Vral in Council, dated the 31st December 1799, directing that all Regulations proposed to be 
admited for the internal government of the territories immediately subject to the Presidency 
** of Fort St. George, be transmitted to the Governor General in Council for his sanction, pre- 
vious to their final adoption and promulgation, In conformity to those orders, his Excel- 
lencyin council requests that your Lordship in Council will not, in future, finally pass any Re- 
, gulation, until it shall have received the approbation of the Supreme Government.” 
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above alluded to, to their previous sanction, even should it be deemed .essen¬ 
tial, in other instances, to support the general instruction laid down in their 
letter of the 19th July 1804. 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 


President’s 

Minute, 

13 May 1815. 


13 May 1815. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to JUDICIAL 

COMMISSIONERS, 

Dated the IBth Mai/, 1815. 

To the Commissioners for the Revision of the Judicial System. 

Gentlemen: 

Par. 1. In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 28th l<etter to Judicial 
March last, I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council Coramissioners, 
to state that, as the Regulations to be prepared by you must undergo the re¬ 
vision of the Sudder Adawlut and of the Government, and as it appears to be 
prescribed bj? the Supreme Government that all Regulations are to be sanc¬ 
tioned by their authority previous to enactment, it is the wish of the Gover¬ 
nor in Council that the Regulations should be drawn up and submitted 
ith rough the regular channel, with as little delay as-possible. 

2. The period which, it is apprehended, must elapse pending the considera¬ 
tion of the Regulations by the departments concerned, will, it is presumed, 
afford you suflScient time to make material progress in collecting those points 
of information recommended to your research, in Articles No. 1. and No. 8. in 
the Resolutions of Government, dated 1st March 1815. The Right Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council continues to be of opinion, that it would be ad¬ 
visable a report upon those points should precede the promulgation of the Re¬ 
gulations. 

3. You have been informed of the view taken by Governmen t of the expres¬ 
sions used by the Honourable the Court of Directors, in regard to the transfer 
of the magisterial duties to the Collector, as well as those of the police, and 
the Governor in Council does not, in your letter now before him, see any new 
grounds for making an alteration in the mode of proceeding already adopted, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the orders of the Honourable Court, in 
the sense they are understood by the Governor in Council. 

4. To what degree magisterial powers may ultimately be transferred from 
the Judge to the Collector, or be conferred upon him in common with the 
Judge, will be a matter for future decision : In the mean time, the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council is anxious that no time should be lost, 
in transferring to the Ccillector the exercise of the whole of the duties of the 
police. 

T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant. 


Tort St. George, 13 May, 1815. 


(Signed) D. HILL. 

Secretary to Government. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the ISth May 1815. 

To W. B. Bayley, Esq. Acting Secretary to the Government, Fort William. 

Sm: 

Par. 1. I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Letter to Bengal 
Council to request that you will lay before the Honourable the Vice-President 
in Council the undermentioned copies of papers relating to the revision of the 

Jqdicial 
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Judicial system of this presidency, ordered by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, viz. 1. Copy of the Honourable Court’s letter, bearing date the SOth 
of April 1814 ; 2. Copy of a letter from Colonel Thomas Munro, I’irst Com¬ 
missioner for the revision of the Judicial system, dated the 24th of December 
1814 ; 3. Copy of the Resolutions of Government on that letter, dated the 1st 
of March 1815; 4. Copy of a letter from the Commissioners for the revision 
of the Judicial system, dated the 28lh March; 5. Copy of a minute recorded 
by the President on the iSth of May ; and 6, Copy of a letter to the Commis¬ 
sioners for the revision of the Judicial system, of the same date. 

2d. The object of the Governor in Council, as will be seen from these papers, 
is to ascertain whether the delay in carrying into effect the orders of the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court of Directors, for the transfer of the superintendence of 
police from the zillah Judge to the Collector, which would arise from the 
transmission of the Regulation for tliat purpose to be reviewed by the Supreme 
Government before being promulgated, might not be avoided, by considering 
the instructions of the Suprea^e Government under which regulations are 
transmitted for their review, as being superseded in the particular case in ques¬ 
tion by the orders regarding it received from the Court of Directors. I am 
directed to add, that the same consideration would also apply to the other parts 
of the Honourable Court’s orders, and to the Regulations for giving them 
effect, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) D. HILL, 


Fort St. George, 13th May 1815. 


Secretary to Government. 


Letter from 
Bengal 
Government, 
6 June 1815. 


SECRETARY to BENGAL GOV’ERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
MADRAS GO'VERNMENT, 

Dated the Qth June 1815. 

To D. Hill, Esq. Secretary to the Government at Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I am directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th ultimo, with its enclo¬ 
sures. 

2. As the Regulations alluded to in the last paragraph of your letter refer 
exclusively to the introduction of a system founded on the specific and imme¬ 
diate orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and as considerable im¬ 
portance appears to be attached by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council to the early promulgation of those Regulations, the Vice-President in 
Council is entirely of opinion, that inconvenience might be obviated by passing, 
without delay, the regulations, without referring them to him for his senti¬ 
ments, as is done in ordinary cases ; but in the actual state of this Govern¬ 
ment, the Vice-President in Council conceives that it will be proper to make a 
communication on the subject to the Right Honourable the Governor-General,- 
in order that he may have an opportunity of issuing any instructions on the 
subject which he may judge proper, should his Lordship see grounds to suggest 
any modification of the course proposed to be pursued in the discharge of the 
above-mentioned duty. A copy of this letter, together with your dispatch of 
the 13th ultimo, will be accordingly submitted to the notice of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor-General. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

Fort William, the 6th June 1815. 
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JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT OF DIRECTORS to the 
GOVERNMENT of FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated mh Dec. 1815. 


Parj 1. Our last letter to you in this department was dated the l6tb Judicial Letter 


May 1815. 


to Madras, 



2. We have received, by the Coldstream, the documents accompanying your 
Secretary’s letter of the duth January 1815. We have likewise received, by the 
same conveyance, the proceedings to which you have drawn our attention in 
the 205th paragraph ofy^our Judicial letter, dated the 1st March 1815, and we 
are thereby informed ot the measures which have been adopted by you, down 
to that period, for the purpose of carrying into effect the instructions which 
were conveyed to you in our Judicial dispatches of the 29th April and ^th 
May 1814. 

3. We entirely approve of the tenour of the instructions which were issued 
by you to Colonel Munro, on his appointment to the office of First Commis¬ 
sioner of internal Administration for the Madras Provinces, and of your having, 
at his request, furnished him with a copy of the proceedings of the Committees 
of general Police in 1805, 1806, and 1811. 

4. We also acquiesce in the office establishment which you have authorized 
the First Commissioner to entertain,, at an estimated expense of 250 Star Pa¬ 
godas per inensem: but, in permitting him to draw for personal expenses to 
the same extent as a Political Resident, in addition to his salary of 10,000 Star 
Pagodas per annum, you have misconceived our orders of the 4th May. We 
acquainted you, in our letter of that date, that besides the salary we had allot¬ 
ted to Colonel Munro, he was to be allowed • “ his travelling and other neces- 

sary expenses, the account of which was to be verified in the way prescribed 
“ with regard to similar charges under the political residencies.” Our inten¬ 
tion was, that his additional allowances should be confined to travelling and 
other necessary expenses, and house-rent when stationed in the districts, and 
that these disbursements should be verified in the way above pointed outj but 
we did not mean that Colonel Munro should be entitled to draw on the same 
scale, for pe^nal expenses, as is permitted to a Political Resident. The al¬ 
lowances, therefore, for which we perceive that you have authorized him, on 
the construction you have put upon our orders to draw, under the several heads 
of “ house-rent at the presidency, domestic servants, and table-charges,” are, 
from the receipt of this dispatch, to be discontinued. 

5. In consideration of the circumstances stated in your President’s minute 
of the 3d January 1815, we confirm your appointment of Mr. George Stratton, 
second Member of the Commission, with a salary of 12,000 Pagodas per an¬ 
num, to cover all charges for travelling and other expenses. We are satisfied, 
also, that in appointing Mr. Stratton t,o be third Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, 
the objects of the Commission will be facilitated, while, at the same time, the 
business of the Sudder court will, by this appointment, be expedited. We can¬ 
not consent, however, to this appointment being considered as involving a per¬ 
manent addition to the number of Judges in that court. 

6. The residence of the second Member of the Commission at the Presi¬ 
dency will enable the senior Member to employ much of his time, conformably 
to the fifth paragraph of his instructions, “ in visiting the districts, for the pur- 

pose of communicating personally with the local authorities on the system of 
“ internal administration, its operation, whether in opposing or promoting the 
“ comforts of the people, and the prosperity of the country, and the means by 
“ which it may be improved.” Far from objecting to the latitude which is 
given to Colonel Munro, in the fourth and fifth paragraphs of his instructions, 
we much approve that you have directed his inquiries to the Revenue, as well as 
to the Judicial branch of the administration, and we have no doubt that you 
will be equally disposed to attend to his suggestions for the improvement of the 
one and the other. 
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7. To enable the Commissioners to prosecute with effect inquiries 
importance, it is requisite that they should be authorized to collect information 
through every channel that may be within their reach; and we therefore direct, 
that the Judges and Collectors do facilitate their investigations, not only by 
unreserved communications, but by directing all their subordinate officers, to¬ 
gether with the Potails, &c. of villages, to furnish every detail of information 
which the Commissioners may, from time to time, think it proper to call for. 

8. It is scarcely necessary for us, after this explanation of our sentiments, 
to add that the provisions of Regulation XXIX of 180S are not to be suffered 
to interfere with the researches of the Commissioners; you will, therefore, if 
it shoujd appear to you necessary, so modify these provisions by a new Regu¬ 
lation, as to guard against any such inconvenience. 

9- Having adverted to these preliminary arrangements, we proceed to no¬ 
tice (he result of your deliberations, as exhibited in your Judicial Consultations 
of the 1st of March 1815, on the instructions which we conveyed to you in our 
Judicial dispatch of the 29th of April 1814. • 

10. We there find recorded a letter from Colonel Munro to your Chief Se¬ 
cretary, dated the 24th December 1814, in which, after submitting to you an 
abstract of the contents of our dispatch of the above-mentioned dale, and dis¬ 
tinguishing in this abstract such of our orders as were, in his conception, posi¬ 
tive, from those which were discretional, he suggested the means by which 
the objects we had in view might be best accomplished. This letter of Colonel 
Munro is followed by a paper of considerable length, in which, after taking 
a detailed survey of the same dispatch, according to the order of the para¬ 
graphs, you enumerate the measures which you proposed to adopt in pur¬ 
suance of our instruction, and specify the authorities to which their execution 
was respectively to be assigned. 

11. In perusing these proceedings, vve have been gratified to find that, witti 
the exception of one point, which is indeed of considerable importance, there 
is no material difference between Colonel Munro*s understanding and the in¬ 
terpretation given by you of our intentions. 

12. The point on which a difference of sentiment has arisen between you 
and Colonel Munro, regards that part of our dispatch in which we enjoined the 
transfer of magisterial functions to the Collector, Colonel Mqqro, thinking 
that we meant to include in the transfer not merely the superinlendance and 
controul of the police, but the whole duties of Magistrate, and our Governor 
in Council, on the other hand, conceiving that we intended to confine the 
transfer to the superintendance and controul of the police establishment. 

13. We have no hesitation in declaring our intention to have been, that 
the transfer should take place in the sense and to the extent supposed by Colo¬ 
nel Munro ; and this intention, we still think, was fairly deducible from the 
tenour of paragraphs 84, 85, 88 to 91» 95 to 97> 102, 104, and IO7 of 
our dispatch. 

14. We should not, however, be averse to leave to the zillah Judges a con¬ 
current power to act as Magistrates in conjunction with the Collectors, pro¬ 
vided that this can be effected without risk of collision between the two 
authorities. 

15. We cannot concur with your observation, “ that it is by no means ne- 
“ cessary to the efficiency of the Collector’s superintendance of police, that 
“ he should be invested v/ith the powers of a Magistrate.” On the contrary, 
we are of opinion that to withhold magisterial power from the Superintendents 
of Police, would greatly lessen that respect and salutary awe, which their 
office, as well as character, ought to inspire. 

16. It only remains for us, therefore, to direct that our instructions for the 
transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collectors be carried into effect, so 
as that the zillah Judges may be enabled to give their whole time to the ad¬ 
ministration of civil justice. 

17* With reference to your eighteenth resolution, “ that the Commission are to 
“ prepare and submit, through the Sudder Adawlut, the draft of a Regulation for 

requiring 
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requiring boundary disputes to be settled by the Collector, on the verdict 
“ of a punchayet, &c.” we take occasion to remind you that, in paragraphs 167 
and 168 of our Revenue dispatch of the 12th April 1815, we approved of 
your having, on the recommendation of the Board of Revenue, directed a 
Regulation to be framed,* authorizing the Collector, in the first instance, to 
hear and determine all disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and ir- 
rigatbig of land, which may arise between renters and their Ryots. As it 
does not appear, however, from your records, that such a Regulation has yet 
been passed, we embrace this opportunity of desiring that provisions to the 
foregoing effect may be incorporated in the Regulation to be framed by the 
Commission, under your eighteenth resolution, above referred to. 

18. We have also, in the l69th and 170th paragraphs of the same dispatch, 
called your attention to a proposition which had been submitted to your 
Board of Revenue by the late Collector of the southern division of Arcot, 
for empowering Collectors to hear and determine disputes between Zemindars 
or Renters, and the Ryots, respecting revenue collections. We intended, as 
you will observe from those paragraphs, to have forwarded to you, by the same 
conveyance, a copy of our Judicial dispatch to Bengal of the 9th November 
1814, in which we entered into the consideration of the abovementioned 
principle, subject to the limitations therein expressed: and as we were in- 
formed you had desired to be furnished with the sentiments of that Govern¬ 
ment, and the subordinate Judicial and Revenue authorities, upon the ex¬ 
pediency of its application to the Bengal territories, we now furnish you with 
a copy of the dispatch in question, and direct, should you not feel prepared to 
adopt that principle, that you will take the earliest opportunity of collecting 
the opinions of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Provincial and Zillah Courts, 
the Board of Revenue, the Collectors, and particularly the Commissioners, on 
the subject j and that you transmit their answers to such reference as soon as 
practicable. It is not our intention to give to Collectors a power of deciding 
upon complaints which may be preferred either against themselves or the native 
officers of Revenue, subject to them respectively. 

19. We are fully persuaded, that no part of the conduct of the members of 
the Special Commission will have any tendency, to use your own language, 
** to unsettle the minds of the people with regard to the established system of 
** internal administration, and destroy their confidence in its permanence 
but that they will be influenced alike by duty and attachment to our service, 

to strengthen and uphold the legitimate influence of all the constituted 
" authorities of the Government.” 

20. Since writing the preceding paragraphs, we have received, by the Sphinx, 
the letter of your Secretary in the Judicial department, dated the 5th July last, 
with the papers therein referred to. 

21. We entirely concur with the Commissioners, that “ the shortest and 
most efficacious way of preventing the minds of the people from being un- 

** settled, with regard to the permanency of the present system, would be to 
“ publish, with as little delay as possible, all the Regulations required under 
the proposed changes, which most immediately aftect any considerable body 
of the people, and to circulate them, so as to reach the districts as soon as 
“ the Commission.” They add, that “ this, by showing at once to the peo- 
“ pie the whole extent of the proposed changes, would satisfy them that no 
“ material innovation was meditated in the existing system, and would remove 
“ every doubt regarding its permanency, and it wouid also enable the Com- 
“ mission to convince them that the modifications introduced were not intended 
" to weaken or destroy, but to strengthen and improve it, by bringing its ad- 
“ vantages nearer to them.” We fear, however, that the early promulgation 
of the Regulations, at least as far as they concern the village courts and the 
village police, will be defeated, in consequence of the investigations which you 
have required to be previously made, respecting the points specified in the 
first and eighth articles in your minute of Consultation, dated the 1st 
March 1815. 

22. We 

* Revenue Consultations, Ist February 1814. 
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f!al Letter 
to Madras, 
20 Dec. 1815. 


22. We must own that it appears to us that it would have been a much more 
preferable course, to have passed and circulated the Regulations without delay, 
and to have left those matters of detail for subsequent inquiry and adjustment 
on the spot, as was proposed by the Commissioners in their letter of the 28th 

March. 




23. The arguments adduced by the Commissioners in that letter are, indeed, 
so milch in unison with our own sentiments upon the main point then dnder 
discussion, and they have, with so much accuracy and ability, defined the 
course which, in their opinion, ought to be pursued for the purpose of giving 
early effect to our instructions, that we cannot too strongly express our satisfac¬ 
tion at the additional evidence which this document affords of their peculiar 
fitness for the discharge of the important trust that has been committed to 
them. Under this impression, and with an increased conviction of the benefits 
that must eventually result to our native subjects and to our geneial inteiests, 
from the investigations of the Commissioners, we direct that the course which 
has been pointed out by them in their letter, may be adopted by you, and that 
the Sudder Adawlut, the Board of Revenue, and all the subordinate public 
functionaries in the provinces under your authority, do furnish every informa¬ 
tion in their power, respectively, and do give every facility to the Commis¬ 
sioners, in the prosecution of a service which we have so much reason to think 
will be successfully accomplished, under that full support which it is the duty 
of all our servants to afford, and which we doubt not you will enforce by youi 
own example. 


24. The instructions that were sent to your presidency by the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, in the years 1799 and 1804, requiring you, previously to passing any 
Regulation for the internal administration of the territories subject to your au¬ 
thority, to submit the same to them for their sanction, were very properly con¬ 
sidered by your President as not applicable to a case, in which the authorities 
at home had pronounced a deliberate opinion and had prescribed a course of 
proceeding. We shall, therefore, much regret the referenceyoii made upon the 
subject to Bengal, if it shall prove to have unnecessarily delay ed the proceed¬ 
ings of the Commissioners, which we must observe are not, by the latest ac¬ 
counts we have received from you, in so advanced a state of progress as we 
should have expected, when we advert to the period that has elapsed since it 
was instituted. 

We are, &c. 


(Signed) 


C. GRANT, 
T. REID, ' 
&c. &c. &c. 


London, 20 Dec. 1815* 


REPORT ^SUDDER ADAWLUT, 
Dated the 9,1st December 1815. 


Report of Sudder Read the following letter from the Register to the Court of Sudder Adaw- 

lut and Foujdarry Adawlut. 

21 Dec. 1815. j ^ 


To the Secretary to» Government in the Judicial Department. 


Sib; 


I am directed by the Court of Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you, 
for the purpose of being laid before the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, the accompanying extract from the proceedings of the Court, under 
date the 14th instant, together with a minute thereon, recorded by the Third 
Judge on this day, and the drafts of Regulations to which they refer. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
21st December 1815. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. OLIVER, 


Register. 
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Extract Jrom the Proceedings of the Sudder Adctwlut, under date the \4ith 

December 1813, 


The Court proceed to record the observations which have occurred to them. Report of Sudder 
after an attentive perusal of the drafts of Regulations transmitted with the siioe^'isis 
ietteffrora the Commissioners of internal Administration, dated the 15th July \ ' j 

last. 

In these observations the Court have endeavoured to shew wherein the prin¬ 
ciple of the proposed enactments appears to be objectionable, and to point out 
in what respect they consider the provisions made by the several proposed 
clauses to be inadequate to the purposes for which they are intended. Upon 
these points the remarks of the Court will be found to extend to great length ; 
but they trust not greater than the importance of the subject demands. 

The objections which have occurred to the Court, in respect to the wording 
of the proposed Regulations, are numerous, and to specify them all would ex¬ 
tend these proceedings to a tedious length; but as the Court have prepared new 
drafts, with the modifications and additions which have appeared to them re¬ 
quisite to attain the object in view, it is the less necessary to enter into a mi¬ 
nute consideration of the wording of those proposed by the commission. 

Title. A Regulation for authoriz- The Regulation does not merely authorize the heads of 

ing heads ofviliages, as village Moon^ villages to hear and decide suits of a limited amount; it 
siffs, to hear and decide cml suits for i ® ^ • i • i • v/uiit, it 

sums of money, and for real and per- ^Iso empowers them to leqeive complaints, and in proceed- 
sonal property to a limited amount, ing upon such complaints to exercise a compulsory juris- 
throughout the territories subject to diction. The title is therefore defective, in as much as it 
the Government of tort St. George, Regulation defines the jurisdiction 

to be exercised by the heads of the villages, as Moonsifts. The title is also ob¬ 
jectionable, in making a distinction between money and personal property. 

Preamble. In order to diminish The preamble enumerates the objects which the Re- 
the expense and to facilitate the gulation has in view, and it specifies as one of those ob- 

the restoration to head, of villages and Curnums of 
tain it without being subjected to the ^consideration which they lorinerly derived from de- 
inconvenience of along absence from ciding petty suits. The Gourt would suggest the omission 
their homes, to restore to the heads of this clause of the preamble ; first, because it may be 

sideration which they formerly de« dOLlbtCu wnGthcr hcnds of villciges find Ciirnuins ever exer- 

rived from the decision of such suits, cised the judicial powei's here supposed, except in an ar- 
and to relieve the Zillah courts from bitrary and unauthorized manner ; and secondly, because 

if “'ey were ever vested ;.itb these powers ei/her bj the 
. usages of the country or by an act of the ruling authority, 

the restoration of the consequence which they might have derived from the 
exercise of such powers can at best be considered only as a secondary object 
of the Regulation. Its primary objects, which alone it is necessary to specify, 
are to lesson the business of the Zillah courts, to diminish the expense of liti¬ 
gation in petty suits, and to promote the speedy adjustment of such suits, with¬ 
out subjecting individuals to the inconvenience attending a long absence from 
their homes. 


Sections. First. In villages, whe¬ 
ther permanently settled^ rented, or 
in the hands of Government, where 
there may be more than one head 
man, coming under the denomination 
of‘ Potail, Reddy, Renter, or any 
other designation, the person who 
collects the revenue, and under 
whose authority the village servants 
act, shall be considered as the head 
of the village. No person shall act 
as the head of the village who does 
not generally reside in it. Where 
there is but one resident renter of a 
village, he shall be considered as the 
head of the village : where the renter 
is not a resident, the person who 
rents or manages the village under 
him shall be considered as the head 
■of the village. 


This section is intended to describe heads of villages ; 
and it is undoubtedly necessary that some rules should be 
laid down for ascertaining what particular inhabitant of a 
village shall be entitled to exercise the powers conferred 
by this Regulation. The obvious effect of this section is 
to constitute as head of the village, at least so far as the 
office of Moonsiff’is concerned, the renter, when he shall 
be a resident, and in default of him, the person who col¬ 
lects the rent, whether on behalf of the renter, or of the 
Government. The mention of the Potail and the Reddy 
is therefore superfluous; because these persons, where 
they may be found to exist, are not to exercise the powers 
of village Moonsiff, by virtue of their holding the situation 
of Potail and Reddy, but in consequence of their being 
the renters of the village, or collectors of the rent or re¬ 
venue. The provisions of this section are, therefore, 
[4 M] directly 
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Second. Where, from the names directly at variance with one of the professed objects of 
of two or more persons being intro- the Regulation, viz. “ to restore to the heads of villages 
duced in the same pottah, as heads „ Curnums the consideration which they formerly de- 

« rived’’from deciding petty suits; and they involve also 
whom the office of head of the vil- a deviation, and a most important deviation, from the plan 
lage belongs, the Collector shall se- contemplated by the Court of Directors. The Honour- 
»“ r.ST;h"teot !>ble Court, concei.iog that every vil^ contains a head 

]age. man, acknowledged as such under the title of Potail or other 

designation of a similar nature, propose that such head 
Report of Sudder tnan shall be vested with judicial powers; but this section goes to vest the ju- 
didal powers in question in a mere hireling, whatever may be his castor re¬ 
ligion, and whatever may be the prevailing cast of the village. Under the 
operation of this section, a Moosulman or a Suddra, by being the resident 
renter, may become the Moonsift’ of a village, the inhabitants of which are 
Bramins. The Court have, however, copied the original section in their 
draft; but under the circumstances above stated, they beg leave to recom¬ 
mend that the Commission may be instructed to reconsider the subject. 

Section 4. Village Moonsiffs shall Oaths have usually been considered necessary guards of 
not be required to take any official jjjg judicial character; and it may be reasonably doubted, 
oath. They shall be furnwhed with ^hey Can Safely be dispensed with in the case of a 

guidance, tSLMged with the vil- village Judge. Of the latter part of the section, the fol¬ 
iage Curnum. lowing modification would better convey tlie intended 

meaning. “ They shall be guided in their proceedings by this Regulation, a 
“ copy of which shall be lodged with, and preserved by each village Curnum, 

“ for the information of the Moonsiffs.” But perhaps it would be better to 
omit the section in this place altogether, and substitute at the end a section, 
making it the duty of the Curnum to preserve the copy of the Regulation. 
That the Moonsiffs shall be guided by the Regulation is provided in almost 
every section, and a general enactment to that effect appears unnecessaiy; bat 
a clause, subjecting Moonsiffs who shall act contrary to the Regulation to a pe¬ 
nalty of some sort is evidently wanting. 

o . . -ru 1,11 .t, 1 ki The exemption provided by this section, combined with 

th “di.- that provided bj the section immediately preceding, would 
trict Moonsiff or Zillah Court, to an- appear to render the authority ot a village Moonsiit too 
swer for their proceedings as village independent of control. His conscience is not bound 
Moonsiffs. Ijy. is not liable to be called to account for 

his conduct. What, then, shall limit the exercise of the power confided to him, 
or what security is there for the equity of his decision ? 

The causes which may render it necessary to establish the lowest of the na¬ 
tive judicatories in a state of such complete exemption from all superinten¬ 
dence and control are not before the Court; nor do they appear to have been 
under the conteinpl<ition of the Honourable Court of Diiectors, who>^ the 
fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth paragraphs of their letter, dated the g9th April 1814, 
treat of the native officers as under a vigilant and active superintendence and 
control exercised by the British Government, and advert to a constant and per¬ 
vading exercise of the power of superintendence, as the sphere of action in 
which”the Company’s European servants can be most beneficially employed. 

The difficulty of providing for the exercise of this superintendence and con- 
trol, in a way which should not paralyze and render inefficient the operation of 
these lower judicatories, has indeed appeared to be a serious obstacle to the in¬ 
troduction of the plan of judicature devised by the Honourable Court. Against 
making any provision for the exercise of the supposed superintendence and 
control, the Commission may have assigned reasons which may be satisfactory 
to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council; but the provisions, viewed 
abstractedly, appear to the Court calculated to secure impunity to abuse of 
power. 

At all events, this section requires amendment, in as much as Section 36 
renders village Moonsifift liable to prosecution in the Zillah court for acts of 
corniption. 


It 
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rupee*. 


pay the revenue of Government. __ v-um-atiicu m 

the section apply to lands charged with a rent to an individual, who is excused 
from paying a revenue to Government on account of such rent. The terms 
used in this section are those which, in the Bengal Code, and in the Regulations 
passed by this Government in the year 1802, are applied to the property of 
persons collecting rents from lands of considerable extent, and paying a certain 
considerable revenue to Government; but those terms are quite inapplicable 
to the property of persons paying rents directly from the lands. The two pro¬ 
perties are perfectly distinct, and should be distinctly provided for in the Re¬ 
gulations. The property of the person, by whatever title designated, who pays 
a large revenue to Government, can seldom be the subject of a suit before the 
village MoonsifF j but the property of the individuals who pay their rents to 
this person must be the subject of daily litigation in the judicatories established 
by this Regulation : and yet the section is wholly without a provision for suits 
of this nature. 


The same observations apply to Clause first, Section 9, Regulation VII of 
1809, which was adopted from Regulation XLIX of 1803, enacted by the 
Supreme Government. 


The value of these two descriptions of property ought to be estimated upon 
different principles. 


For estimating the value of the property of a Zemindar paying revenue to Go¬ 
vernment, and of an individual exempted from paying revenue to Government, 
rules are prescribed in Section 3, Regulation III of 1802 ; but for estimatim^ 
the value of'property belonging to individuals hereditarily occupying and cul¬ 
tivating the soil, no provision is made in the Regulations : and it has fallen 
within the observation of the Court, that suits for property of this nature have 
been regarded as suits for malguzarry land, and the value of the land has been 
estimated accordingly. 


Whether the estimates framed according to this rule may bear the same pro¬ 
portion to the real value of the property, as is intended in the case of a person 
receiving numerous rents from extensive lands, and paying a considerable 
revenue to Government, the Court have not information before them to enable 
them to determine. 


It would appear, by a note in the 103d page of Harington’s Analysis of the 
Regulations enacted by the Bengal Government, that it was intended, when 
the Regulations were published in Bengal in the year 1793. that landed pro¬ 
perty should be estimated at ten years’ purchase; but by the Regulations 
which were published in 1814, it would appear that the value of land must 
have considerably increased under the operation of a settled form of Govern¬ 
ment, land assessed for the public revenue being ordered to be estimated at 
three times its annual produce, and lands held exempt from the payment 6f the 
public revenue to Government being directed to be valued at eighteen times 
the amount of the computed annual produce. 




Section 7. They shall be em- It may be observed, that to commence a section with 

suits, whether for real or personal must render necessary a leference to another section 

property, not exceeding the value of ascertain of who they^^ is the representative. But 
ten Arcot rupees, for lands exempted this section has further been rendered obscure bv an nt 

‘'I-' '“rr >. 

which shall not exceed one Arcot woiuing ot it, that lands, whether exempt from or 

rupee, and for lands paying revenue liable to the payment of revenue to Government, are not 

to Government the annual produce considered to be either real or personal property, 
ot which shall not exceed ten Arcot ^ r 

The section does not describe correctly the nature of 
the property which is intended to be made subject to the cognizance of the 
village Moonsiff. The hereditary or acquired real property of villagers paying 
a land-rent to a Zemindar is not described in it. These persons do not pay 
revenue to Government; but they cannot be considered as holding lands ex¬ 
empted from the payment of revenue to Government, for the persons who 
receive the rents from the holders of these lands, out of the rents so received 
" Neither does the description contained in 


Report of 
Sudder Adawlut, 
21 Dec. 1815. 


It 




Report of 
Judder Adawlut, 
21 Dec. 1815. 
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It is not intended to recommend the application of these rules without qua¬ 
lification, in the territories under this presidency: but as they evince that 
landed property has considerably increased in value in Bengal, under a system 
of executive and judicial administration, which has been for a considerable 
time established in the territories subject to this presidency, it appears reason¬ 
able to conclude that similar effects may have been produced, in a propprtio- 
nate deeree, on the landed interest under this presidency; but whether to the 
extent of rendering it expedient to alter, by a Regulation, the standaid or 
value which has been assumed, for the purpose of determining the relative ju¬ 
risdictions of the several courts, cannot be affirmed. The circumstance is 
merely adverted to, as manifesting the beneficial operation of this system of 
revenue and judicature, and as shewing that the value of landed property can¬ 
not be regarded as fixed, but that, like all other property, its value will vary 
and improve with the circumstances of society. 

With a view to determine the correct wording of this section, it is necessary 
to consider the nature of the properties which may become the subjects of liti¬ 
gation before a village Moonsiff. If the Ceded Districts be taken as the exam¬ 
ple, it will perhaps be held that the cultivator generally pays his rent to the 
Potail on account of Government; in other words, that he pays thepubhe 
revenue, and therefore that his lands are raalguzarry lands: but it the 
observation be turned to other districts, where there are large zermndanies, 
the same description of people will be found enjoy ing the same privileges, re¬ 
serving to themselves nearly the same proportion of the gross pioduce, paying 
to the Potail or head of the village, or to some person intrusted with the col¬ 
lection on account of the Zemindar, the same proportion, or nearly the same 
proportion, as the inhabitants of the Ceded Districts pay to the heads or their 
villages on account of Government. The relative situation of this description 
of persons, with regard to the Government, may be held to be diffeient in t e 

different districts; but their relative situation with regard to the soil will be 

alike in all, with the trifling exception occasioned by either the Govermnpt 
in the one instance, or the individual, under whatever appellation representing 
it, in the other, relinquishing a part of the rent in favour of the cultivatoi. 

It follows then, that to make the provision generally applicable, the term 
“ mal<'‘uzarry” should be construed to include all lands held subject to the 
payment of a rent, whether on account of Government or of any individual 
Llding the right of Government. But this would occasion another difficulty j 
for as the Regulations of 1802 were framed with a view to the general intro¬ 
duction of the permanent settlement of the revenue, the term raalguzarry is 
understood to apply to the superior rights of a Zemindar or other person hold¬ 
ing the right of Government. To apply it, therefore, to the property of the 
hereditary tenant and cultivator of the soil, would be to designate opposite 
rights by the same appellation, and consequently to produce confusion; 
it is, therefore, necessary to use some other term, which shall designate only 
the property intended. 

With regard to the term « lakheraje,” or the phrase used by the Commis- 
sion, exetnpted from the payment ot Government,’’^ its applicaMity to any 
property in the territories subject to the Governinent of lort St. Geoige may 
be questioned. There may, perhaps, be lands of this description; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, grants by the ruling authority are assignments of its revenue 
from certain lands, not grants of the lands themselves. The proprietary right s 
in those lands will be found very generally to be vested in, and exercised by 
the resident inhabitants'. Under the circumstances already noticed, of the 
expected introduction of the permanent settlement of the revenue, the term 
may be considered as intended to designate the rights of an individual ^ceiving 
I’ents, but paying no revenue out of such rents to Government; but it this be 
its intended acceptation, it cannot be applied also to the rights of p^sons 
cultivating their lands on their own account, and paying rent to no one. I hese 
must be distinct rights. It is to be supposed, that the rights of the individual 
receiving rents, but not paying revenue to Government, will generally be the 
subjects of litigation in a Zillah court, and the terms lakhercije and mdlguzarrij, 
explained as meaning respectively “ exempt from the payment of revenue to 
“ Government, and subject to the payment of revenue to Government, may 
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be considered as sufficiently defining the property of an individual, in the one Report of Sudder 
case, receiving rents and not paying revenue to Government, and in the other, Adowlut, 
receiving rents and paying the public revenue. But in defining the property ‘ 
which may be the subject of daily litigation before a village irioonsiti’it is 
necessary to be more particular. 

These considerations are founded on the understood intention of the legis¬ 
lature, that the rights of which the several classes of inhabitants are found to 
be possessed should not be infringed, but on the contrary, that they should he 
respected and preserved ; and that the proprietary right of the soil, declared 
by Section 2 of Regulation XXV of 1802, “to become vested in the Zemin- 
“ dars or other proprietors of land, and in their heirs and lawful successors for 
“ ever,” is no other proprietary right than that which was exercised by the 
Government itself, tempered and restricted by the rights and usages of the 
inhabitants. To what purpose, indeed, it might be asked, would the laws of 
the natives, regarding succession, inheritance, &c. be guaranteed to them, if 
the value of the property in succession could be tacitly unclermined and de¬ 
stroyed ? 

It is, indeed, of great importance, that the jurisdiction intended to be vested 
in village Moonsiffs should be correctly defined; that they should not be per¬ 
mitted to assume a constructive jurisdiction over matters not intended to be 
submitted, to them; and that the inhabitants should know the limits of their 
authority, and the means of resisting any illegal assumption of power. It 
would appear necessary to determine whether the produce of lands and privi¬ 
leges allotted for the support of hereditary offices, and religious and charitable 
establishments, shall be the subject of litigation before the village Moonsiffs ; 
yet no provision in the Regulation is applicable to lands of this description. 

They do not pay revenue to Government, in the literal meaning of the term ; 
but as the Government revenue derived from them is assigned for the remune¬ 
ration of public services or for public purposes, they cannot be regarded as ex- 
cmpt from the payment of revenue to Government. Indeed, in some of the 
districts the produce of the lands was resumed, and stipend was paid to 
the village officers, and the expenses of the religious and charitable establish¬ 
ments were defrayed from the public treasury. 

The Court have regarded these lands as service lands, and have classed them 
under the general term malguzarry^ applied to lands assessed for the public 
revenue j but it would seem desirable that in a Regulation intended for the 
guidance of village Moonsiffs, these lands should be either distinctly subjected 
to, or excluded from their cognizance. The Court would give the preference 
to their exclusion, being of opinion that the control of these assignments of 
the public revenue should not be withdrawn from the European admini¬ 
stration. 

These assigned lands are termed mamiams, and by the same title are de¬ 
signated lands enjoyed by the owners of villages, the possession of which is re¬ 
garded by the inhabitants as a testimony of ownership. 

It would appear requisite to determine whether these latter constitute a pri¬ 
vate property, or whether they are service lands assigned to the head inhabi¬ 
tants, in requital of certain services exacted from them, and consequently the 
pioperty ot the person discharging the service. The Regulation contains no 
specific provision on this point; and if the Commission should not have con- 
sulered the subject, it may be desirable that their attention siiould be called 
to it. 

If lands and privileges attached to public offices, as above described, be ex¬ 
cluded from the jurisdiction of village Moonsiffs, and declared subject to the 
cognizance of the European tribunals only, the adjudication of claims respect¬ 
ing them may be s[)ecially provided for in any Regulation which the Commis¬ 
sion may recommend. The Commission may have considered the subject, and 
have given satisfactory reasons for not particularly distinguishing the several 
kinds of property above described: in this case, it will be necessary to modify 
the section which the Court have framed. 


[4 N] 
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Section 9. They' shall not try 


section ». xi.ev — -X The provision made by this section may, perhaps, be re- 

■ any suit, in which the cause of action quigite, if the jurisdiction of the MoonsifFs is to be eKtended 
shall have arisen twelve years before , nroDcrtv; but it must be observed, that the effect 

of a life proviion. in regard to tho ooiirta established by 
can prove that h; preferred his daiin the Regulations of 1802, was to burden them with twelve 
to a competent authority, or that years arrears of business, which had accumulated under the 
the defendant had admitted the truth institution of the native Governments. The mea- 

o/ it within t at per o sure may be legarded as a material error. ^ It could not 

^rt of Sudder have been deemed unjust, had all the old causes been referred for decision to 
Adawlut, institutions existing when those causes originated : the courts would then 

Dec. 1815. . have been left free to get through the current business as it might arise. To 
give to the village Moonsiflfs a retrospective jurisdiction, excepting in suits for 
landed property, may have the effect of clogging their proceedings, and retard¬ 
ing the dispatch of current business in a very inconyenient degree. In Bengal 
it appears to have been considered expedient to limit the jurisdiction of distiict 
Moonsiffs to suits for personal property, the cause of action in which may have 
arisen within the period of one year previously to the institution of the suit. 
The Court suggest, that the right of instituting suits for personal property be¬ 
fore village Moonsiffs be limited to two years instead of one year, within which 
period pecuniary transactions can hardly be said to be closed. 

All suits for personal property, in which the cause of action may have arisen 
above two years, but within twelve years previous to preferring the claim, may 
be declared cognizable by the district Moonsiffs, and by him refeiable to a pun- 
chayet. 

But if it be deemed expedient to adopt the proposed limitation, the wording 
of the clause may at least be rendered more clear and explicit; and the m(^t 
admissible plea for not having instituted a suit within twelve years, namely, the 
minority of the party, which has been altogether omitted by the Commission, 
may with strict justice be inserted. 

The Court have prepared drafts of clauses corresponding with the foregoing 
suggestions, respectively ; and they propose that, in either case, the provision 
shall form a clause of Section 7> it is, in fact, a part of the definition of the 
village Moonsiffs^ jurisdiction. 

Section 10. Plaintiffs and de- The meaning of this section is not clearly expressed, 
fendants shall be allowed to empW rnember of the sentence declares, generally, 

Vakeels before the village Moonsiff; i : | defendants shall be allowed to employVa- 

but no person shad be tiilowed to act .... ,, , ir. 

as a Vakeel before any village keels before the Village Moonsiff ; . ^ 

Moonsiff, unless be be a relative, ser- the language of Section 15, Regulation XXIII of 1814 ot 
vant, or dependant of the person for Bemral Code), ‘‘ no person shall be allowed to act as a 

■■ Vak^a before any (village) Moonaiflf, unleBa he be a 
kalut-namah. « relative, servant, or dependant of the person tor whom 

“ lie may be appointed to act, and,” it further adds, “ unless he be provided 
“ witli a vakalut-namah.” 

It would seem more natural to describe the persons who may be employed as 
Vakeels by plaintiffs and defendants, and the powers required to be furnished 
to them, and to be by them exhibited, in order to enable the village Moonsiffto 
admit them. 

It may be right, also, to strengthen the provision by a prohibition to the 
Moonsiffs against permitting any person to act before them without producing 
a vakalut-namah. 

Section 12. First. In hearing and The three several clauses of this section are novel. 

rife'to'ca^e the Curnum of the vil- The intent of the first clause is understood to be to give 
lage to attend as assessor, ill order to the Moonsiff the command of the Curnum s services m 
assist him with his advice, and to proceedings, and the benefit of the Curnum’s 

rTecidfb7hTsTw "^^^^^ advice towLds forming his judgment, leaving it to the 

it agree or not with that of the Cur- Moonsiff, liowcver, to follow OT reject that aclvice as he may 
nunj. deem proper. It does not appear to be intended that the 

Curnum\s advice should be recorded ^ and if it be not recorded, it will form no 
check whatever upon the Moonsiff: but it does not appear that any such check 

was 
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Second. Should the Curnum, 
from sickness or absence, be unable 
to attend at the time fixed for the 
trial, the village Moonsiff shall defer 
the trial until he can attend. 

Third. But whenever there shall 
be a deputy acting for the Curnum 
in the village, during his sickness or 
absence, the village Moonsiff may 
employ the deputy as assessor, and 
try the suit without waiting for the 
attendance of the Curnum. 



was intended to be established. If it was the/'object of the clause to give assist¬ 
ance to the Moonsiff, leaving him to avail himself of it at his discretion, the 
intention may be more clearly expressed. j 

The clause is defective, in not providing ihe means of enforcing the attend¬ 
ance of the Curnum, if he should be disinclined to attend : and as the Court 
are unable to say, whether the duties of the Curnum in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment will admit of his giving a regular attendance at the Judicial proceedings 
of the village Moonsiff, they are unprepared to supply the defect. 

The result of these two clauses is, that whoever holds 
the office of Curnuna for the time being shall discharge 
the duties of assessor, and that the Moonsiff shall not be 
competent to perform the functions of his office without 
the presence of an assessor. 

The Court have endeavoured to word the section more 
clearly; but the practicability of the Curnum’s giving 
their attendance on the village Moonsif, in the manner 
proposed, remains a question on which it belongs to an¬ 
other department to offer an opinion. 

Section 13. The village Moon- The Court object to a verbal summons, as not ensur- 
siff shall send summonses to parties jp™ |.}jg communication to the party summoned of such 

£s,“rther vnia|e Servant’s, bu't information as may enable him to come before the Moon- 
the summonses shall be verbal. sift prepared to answer the claim preferred against him. 

Such summons, it is probable, will be carelessly delivered 
by an ignorant village servant. It is doubtful whether a ready obedience can 
be expected to such a mandate; and in case of disobedience, tlie proof of the 
due delivery of the summons will be difficult and unsatisfactory. But suppos¬ 
ing the defendant to obey, his attendance will generally be useless, from his 
ignorance of the cause for which he is .summoned. It may be worse than use¬ 
less, by interrupting the progress of his labours for the subsistence of his 
family. 

The Court are not aware of any sufficient reason for arming a Moonsiff with 
such compulsive authority, nor for enabling a creditor, who may have taken 
his own time in resorting to the public authorities for the enforcement of his 
claims, to harass his debtor, by compelling him in.stantly to appear before the 
Moonsiff, whatever inconvenience may result to him from the sudden aban¬ 
donment of his occupation. 

The Court would propose a written summons, drawn up and certified by 
the Curnum, containing the names of the parties, and a short statement of the 
amount or nature of the plaintiff’s demand, and requiring the defendant to 
appear in person, or Ijy Vakeel, and to deliver an answer to the plaint on or 
before a certain day. Such a summons would prepare the defendant to meet 
the charge, and would enable him to attend on the Moonsiff with the least in¬ 
convenience. It might be served by the village servants. 

Section 15. The plaintiff shall This section is taken from Section 17, Regulation 
state precisely the grounds of com- XXIII. A. D. 1814, of the Bengal Code. The word 

LtlohroLjiht^mmeand^e*^^^ pla«ntiff” is substituted for the word « plaint’ perhaps 
of the person or persons complained by an error on the part of the copyist; and the last line 
against, the total sum of money or of the printed section is omitted, probably as being con- 
amount of personal or real property gijered redundant, 
claimed, and all material circum- 

stances which may elucidate the Section 16 shows that it is intended that a written 
transacuon. plaint should be received ; and the Court therefore re¬ 

commend, that the original reading be restored. But the sense has been 
obscured by the insertion before the word property of the words “ of real,” 
which leave real property to be designated by its amount instead of its 
value. 

Section 16. After the plaint is The immediate attendance of the defendant, on re- 
Iu«;d*wkhJ^.fre%^ ifheab" ceiving a verbal sumtnons as heij provided, is calculated 
sc.ond, or refuse to attend in person introduce cl precipituiicy in Judicial proceedings, which 
orby Vakeel, and his refusal is prov- seems to the Court to be highly objectionable ; and the 

proposal 
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, . i, 'll „„ nronosal to nunish a refusal to attend upon a notice, in its 
Ltfire indefonte and difficult of proof, may be considered 

the village Moonsiff, on the vouchers 4 ^ scvcritv unCtlllcd for by thc OCCJJSIOH^ HIlCl thci 61016 UIl* 

and evidence oF the plaintitl. warrantable. 

Iteport of In n subsequent seelion it is provided, tlrat a period, not exceeding fived ws, 

Sudder Adaivlut be srantcd to a defendant to prepare his answer to the plaint, it he shad 

21 Dec. 1815. ' „est such delay. There can be little doubt that it will be requested m 

'--^ every instance. As the verbal summons, which it is proposed to send, can 

hardly be more than a notice that the Moonsiff requires the attendance of the 
uartv it is to be expected that the defendant, who will have to learn on lu.s 
anoi’rance before the Moonsiff what may be the demand against him, will 
crladly avail himself of every indulgence to which he may be entitled. A 
written summons, communicating the nature of the demand, tnigiit in many 
cases enable the defendant to come prepared to answer the plaint. But it is? 
not to be pronounced, that even with this precaution, it would not be reason¬ 
able, in most cases, to grant a further period for the preparation of the an- 

swer. 

Section 17. If the defendant: at- The reason for the Moonsiff taking the razeenamah and. 
tend, the village Moonsiff shall ad- pQj’wai'ding it to the district IVIoonsiff as piovided by^a 
vise the parties to settle the matter „,,bsenuent scction, is not obvious. This provision will 
mI?;!..' have the eBect of burthening the district Moonsiff with 
Moonsiff shall take from him amzee- records not his own. The razeenamah might be moie usC'* 
iiarnah, stating in what manner the jjj ^be hands of the defendant: It might be pro-- 
defendant has satisfied him, signed , t answer to all future claims on the same account. 

sLll^*be'^attested by 'the^^village A provision to this effect may be easily atkled to the section^ 

Moonsiff and Curnura. 


In the first clause the language would appear to be mis¬ 
placed, for it is not to be supposed that a party will agree 
to the adjustment of a claim until the claim has been stated 
to him. The words, “ The plaint shall be read over to 
“ the defendant,” belong more properly to the beginning; 
of Section 17* 


Section 18. First. If the parties 
object to an amicable adjustment, 
the plaint shall be read over to the 
defendant in the presence of the 
plaintiff, and his answer shall be 
taken in writing, without delay, un¬ 
less the defendant request a delay, 
in which case a period not exceed¬ 
ing five days shall be granted ; but 
if the defendant refuse to answer 
the plaint, the village Moonsift shall 
proceed in the trial, as directed in 
Section 16. 

Third. If the parties are willing With regard to the third clausc, it must be remarked 
to dispense with the examination of that the wording of the concluding passage IS obscure. It 
witnesses, the village Moonsiff shall intended to conform to Section 6 of Regulation 

C III. A. D. 1802: but that aectioo prCKtibes that the 

any vouchers which may be pro- Court shall examine the truth of th§ complaint or claim 
duced; or if either party is willing « by the oaths ofthe parties, if they shall mutually con- 
to let the cause be settled by the ,, of examination.” It does not appear 

S’^lSfgive^ibdcVSirnacL^^^ tpbe intended, by the section here quoted, that the ques- 
}y tion shall be determined by the oath of one party j noi is it 

prescribed by the proposed clause, that judgment shall be declared according 
to the statement of the party who may be examined upon oath with the consent 
of the opposite party. Such intention, indeed,^ might be inferred from the use 
ofthe word “ accordingly;’’ but in legal provisions nothing shomd be left to 
inference that will admit of positive definition : and if such should be the inten¬ 
tion of the proposed Regulation, it will be introducing a new principle intO' 
the code, for the section of the existing regulations, which permits this mode 
of examination, does not allow the substitution of it for any othei mode of exa¬ 
mining the truth of the complaint or claim, but adds, ‘‘ and of the w itnesses 
who may be produced by them, if they have any witnesses to produce. 

It is the duty of the Court to point out this innovation, whether it may 
niately be deemed proper or not to adopt it. It certainly is w^orthy of conside¬ 
ration, whether the passing of decisions on the oath of a party unsupported by 
witness, will not tend to encourage peijury ; and whether the absence of con¬ 
tradiction w’ill not render a party bold in falsehood. There appears but too 
much cause in the frailty of human nature to apprehend this consequence. 
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Section 23. Any witness who shall 
neglect to attend, after being duly 
sunamoned, or who when in attend¬ 
ance shall be guilty of disrespect to 
the village Moonsiff, may be fined 
by him in a^sum not exceeding half 
a rupee, to be commuted at discre- 


This section, taken from Section SI, Regulation XXIII. 
of 1814 of the Bengal Code, diflers from its original in 
some most important provisions. Like the Bengal Regu¬ 
lation, it requires the party to make oath that the evidence 
of the person neglecting to attend in obedience to the 
summons is material to the issue of the cause > but it vests 
[4 O] in 


<SL 


The provision in the existing regulations is not liable to this objection, and is 
accordingly I'ecommended. 

Section 19. First. Should witnp- The verbal Summons to the witnesses proposed in the 
sesbe required, each party shall give danse requiring instantaneous attendance on the 

out delay be summoned and exa- Moonsift is liable to the same objections as were made to 
mined in the presence of the par- this mode of Summoning a party. There is no reason why 
ties; but it shall not be necessary ^ witness should not be allowed- to provide against the in- 

nn?Llrs\uhe?SarLdrrrf ^^ing Called and detained from his proper 

of either of the parties. occupation. 

The provision against taking down the “ evidence in writing, unless at the 
“ special desire of either of the parties,” is less objectionable than unnecessary, 
for there is little room to expect that this special desire will be omitted, the 
ordinary practice of the natives being to proceed on written declarations. 

Third. The village Moonsiff shall The third clause of tliis section is liable to several objec- 
not examine more than four witnes- ^ions. It never can be iust that the Judge should be per- 

is required to be taken in writing, “itted to limit the quantum of proofs which a suitor may 
except in particular cases where he bring forward in support of his claim, or a defendant may 
may deem further evidence necessa- adduce against it ; and such a power vested in the hands 
ry. The^village Moonsift ma^cause p village Judge might lead to the grossest abuses. It 

■witness, when he thinks he is not would enable the corrupt Mooiisifi to exclude from his 
giving his evidence correctly. proceedings the most valuable evidence in the suits brought 
before him for decision, and to pass the most unjust decrees with the ap¬ 
pearance of impartiality. It would be better to provide that the reasonable 
expense of a witness should be paid previously to the taking of his deposition, 
than “ That the number on each side should be limited to four, except when 
“ the Moonsiff may think further evidence necessary.” It would appear, also, 
that although it is intended that the depositions of witnesses shall not be ordi¬ 
narily taken under the solemn sanction of an oath, the Moonsiff may, at his 
discretion, cause an oath to be administered to a witness whom he may consi¬ 
der to be giving incorrect evidence. This would be, in effect, to lay a snare 
for the unwary, and to entrap a witness into perjury. It would be better, in 
all cases, to aaminister the oath, and to let the witness see the danger he would 
run if detected in falsehood. 

Sectional. First. If the plaintiff. The first clause is objectionable, if the word “ received ” 
after having made his complmnt, correctly written, and not intended for “ revived/* 

the trial, his suit shall be dismissed, mvolurjtcuy absence, a plaiiitiu would be harshly 

and shall not again be received, un- used in being made to lose the benefit of his number on 
less sufficient cause shall be shewn the file ; but for an absence which did not admit of an en- 
or his not attending. tirely satisfactory explanation, the absolute rejection of the 

suit appears much too severe a penalty. The reasoning which would dictate 
such a penalty would seem to require that judgment should be given against a 
defendant for being absent. It would be less harsh to subject the absent plain¬ 
tiff to a fine of one anna in the rupee on the amount of his claim, and allow 
him to commence a new suit: nor should this penalty be inflicted, unless the 
defendant be in attendance on the court, for he only is injured by the non- 
attendance of the plaintiff. 

Section 22. The district Moonsiff This section is obviously misplaced, as it provides for 

S"by7hlv5^ by.the village 

may try it himself; and he may or- Moonsifi ; and It is defective, as it does not provide that 

derthesuit tried to be tried the village Moonsiff shall obey the orders which he may 

anew ; or he may try it himself receive from the district M^onsiff. 

vaded the plaintiff or the defendant 

shall shew to him satisfactory cause 

for not having appeared before the 

village Moonsiff by the prescribed 

time. 
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tionfor twentj'four hours confine- in the Moonslft’ a power of levying the fines which he may 
nient in the village choultry. Any ii^pose, whicli power, under the Bengal Regulation and 
witness attending who shall refuse jc^j-j^jer enactments in the Madras Judicial Code, can 

aniruSroTtLti be exercised only through the intervention of the Zillah 

siff, in a sum not exceeding five Ar- Judge: and it is proposed that this power shall be exer- 
cot rupees, to be levied, ifneces- the village Moonsiff, OQ ail alleged defaalt to 

attend upon a verbal summons. The Court are of opi- 
Section 38 of this Iiegulation; pro- nion, that this provision Will be open to great abuse. If, 
vided, however, that it shall satis- bowever, a written summons be considered unnecessary, 
factorily appear by the oath of the verbal summons should admit of the witness making 
?hrLdmon7of ^ provision against the inconvenience of being called from 

terial to the cause. home suddenly. Instantaneous attendance need not be 

insisted upon. 

It may further be remarked, that there does not appear to be any reason for 
making a distinction between the case of a witness avoiding to attend, and one 
refusing to give evidence when in attendance. 

Section 24. First. Should any It does not dearly appear to what description of absent 
persons, whose evidence is neces- persons this provision is intended to apply. If it be in- 
M^rnTwitenT^^ tended to apply to residents in the jurisdiction of other 

them, either to the village MoonsifF Village Moonsifts, the inconvenience which must result to 
in whose village they may be, or individuals from exacting tiieir instantaneous attendance 
to the district ivioongiff, if within his obvious. If it be intended to apply to persons casually 

di^HcrMotnsiffl a! ^h7cTse absent from their village on purposes of traffick, &c. it 
be, shall cause them to attend. must be remarked, that to l ecal them prematurely to give 
evidence in a petty suit, would be to inflict a certain evil on them, without 
ensuring a certain benefit to any person, farther than their evidence, which 
might be obtained on their return in the due course of their avocations. 

Second. Should the persons The wording of the second clause is very loose, and 
whose evidence is required reside leaves the nature of the requisition from the village Moon- 
« siffto the district Moonsiff, of the communication of one 

requisition of the village Moonsiff, district JVlOOnsifli tO tuC Othcr, 3,00 Ox til6 deposition tO u0 
apply by letter to the Moonsiff of taken from the witnesses, equally undefined* It certainly 
the district in which they may be, necessary that the names of the parties, and the particu- 

Sen KeVpTt andSXdel Ur points to which the depositions of the witnesses are 

required, should be stated to them, else the depositions 
taken may prove altogether irrelevant. It is equally necessary that the oppo¬ 
site party should have the option of furnishing cross interrogatories; for the 
truth may be coloured, if not altogether disguised, in the answers to interroga¬ 
tories furnished by one party only, 

Third. The village Moonsiff shall The third clause is not more definite regarding the 
blrehiTUIe’^rrk iu which the deposition of a woman, whose rank or 

cast may I’ender it improper to require her attendance, 
shall be taken or attested. 


before him, whose rank or cast may 
render her attendance improper; 
but he may require her to furnish 
her deposition in writing, duly at-* 
tested. 


It is concluded, that it is not intended by either of 
these clauses that the witnesses shall be examined on oath; 
but is it intended that they shall be required to verify by oath depositions 
whicli they have given when not on oath ? Is it intended, that the discre¬ 
tionary authority vested in village Moonsiffs, by clause third, Section 19, shall 
be exercised in these cases? The Regulation is silent on this head. 

Under the uncertainty which exists as to the intentions of the Commission 
in this respect, it is not easy to frame legal provisions precisdy applicable to 
the intended objects. An attempt has, however, been made to provide for all 
that it appears necessary to provide for. 

Section^. Parties, or their Va- The necessity of providing against disrespect towards 

Moonsiff-will not be denied i but whether he should be 
in a sum not exceeding half a rupee, permitted to commute a fine, winch might be recovered 
to be commuted at discretion for by the party fined if wrongly imposed, for the disgrace of 
twenty-four hours confinement in instant imprisonment, from which there is no appeal, is a 
t le VI age c ou ry. question which ought to be well considered. The vexa¬ 

tious use which may be made of such a power is as obvious as the difficulty of 

' checking 
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cliecking it ; and this difficulty arises from the new principle introduced into Report of Sadder 
the code, of enabling MoonsilKs to levy the fines which they may impose. If 
the fine were to be levied only by the Judge, there would be no danger in ‘ 
making the fine coramutable for imprisonment. The same observations, in¬ 
deed, are applicable to Section 23. 

Section 27. The decree shall This section appears to be in part taken from Section 
contain the names of the witnesses 40, Bengal Regulation XXIII. of 1814, but differs from 
m’LnTTffri points that are material. It does not require the 

of money or value of the property names ot the parties to be inserted in the decree, which 
decreed, with an abstract of the the Court consider to be indispensable. It does not re- 
grouii^ in which the decree is pas- quire an abstract statement of the material facts alleged 

mturliLd seToVdf pleadings of both partip to be inserted in the de- 

siCfand Curnum, and shall be dated cree, whereas, in the event of appeals, m cases where the 
on the day on which it is passed. evidence to the facts is not taken down in writing, the in¬ 
sertion of the material facts alledged, noting those which 
may have been established by proof and those of which the proof failed, might 
facilitate considerably the judgment in appeal. The section of the Bengal 
Regulation appears, in this respect, more perfect than that recommended by 
the Commission; and it contains a further provision for adjudging suitable 
costs and damages against a plaintilf preferring a claim evidently litigious afid 
vexatious. Its adoption is therefore recommended. 

^^ection 28. The village Moon- R may sometimes appear reasonable, that time should 

£ deereJTreSi? iLfirthe f defendant to discharge the amount decreed 

defendant for the discharge of the him ; but when abuse m the exercise of this autho- 

amount decreed. rity by tlie Zillah Court is guarded against by minute pre¬ 

cautions, it would appear proper that its exercise by a vil¬ 
lage Moonsiff should be not altogether unrestricted. He might be required 
to insert in the decree a statement of his reasons for exercising the power in 
question. 

Section 29. First. Within three No reason appears why the copies of the Moonsiff ’s de¬ 
cays after the date of the decree, erees, whicii are to be delivered to the plaintiff and de- 

given to the plaintilf, signed by the ^^ndant, should each be signed by the opposing party; nor 
defendant, one to the defendant, the Regulation contain any provision for enforcing 

signed by the plaintifl, and a third, this rule, if the parties decline to conform to it; the rule 

wlihtL sU,tra“Lwa"rSto t^'erefore better be omitted. The reason for forward- 

the district Moonsiff. ^ copy of the decree to the district Moonsin is not ob¬ 

vious ; and it is objectionable, as increasing the quantity 
of writing, and as burthening the district Moonsiff with records not his own. 

Second. If the plaintiff or de- The provision contained in this clause is liable to the 
fendant shall not attend, either in obiection which occurs to burthening the district Moonsiff 

§58!^o“^eJeive‘‘a''copTS'"th?de! records unnecessarily. The endorsement on the 
cree, or shall refuse to receive it eopy of the decree of the refusal or omission of a party to 
when tendered, the village Moonsiff receive it is perfectly correct. 

«hall note this omission or refusal on 

the back of the copy of the decree, This refusal or omission ought to influence the right of 
which he IS Uu-ec^d to forward to appeal. Indeed, this intention is to be inferred from the 

succeeding section. 

ed b!rj£fpSl^"t%he1vent’of • is defecfive, in not containing a clause pro- 

his preferring an appeal. ' vitling a penalty for a Moonsiff mis-stataig or falsifying, or 

causing to be mis-stated or falsified, the date and purport 
ot the endorsement directed to be written on the copies of the decrees. The 
Bengal Regulation XXIII. of 1814, contains this provision. The Commission 
may, therefore, have purposely omitted it, and assigned their reasons for so 
doing. 

The Regulation is further defective, in not prescribing the material on 
which the village Moonsiff’s decree is to be written. The continuance of the 
use of the palmira leaf, or cadjan, where it may be in common use, is unob¬ 
jectionable. 

dissauifiJli ^ These clauses do not appear objectionable; except that 

d.«».lied »„u th. dem»» .1 .h. periodibr appealing should be reckoned from the deli. 

very 
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Village MoonsifF may appeal to the V 6 ry of the decree, not from the date of the decision 5 and 
district MoonsifF, provided the peti- second clause provides for the duty of the district 

iion of appeal be presented withm that of the village Moonsiff. Indeed, the first 

dsion” a^c4ro™wldch’\he appellant clause seems to apply exclusively to the district Moonsiff, 
mast present with the petition. whereas it would appear sufficient in this liegulation to 

Second. The district MoonsitF, provide that an appeal shall he from the decision of the 
however, may admit the appeal after village Moonsiffs to district Moonsiffs, under the rules pre- 
the prescribed period, ill cases where rec^ardinff appeals in the Regulation passed for the 

the appellant shall shew satisfactory . - rfffipprcj 

cause^‘for not having presented hl^ guidance of those oihcers. 

petitioa within the limited time. But 
whenever he shall admit an appeal 
which may be presented to him after 
the limited time, he is to enter upon 
the record of the trial his reasons for 
admitting the appeal. 

Third. The district Moonsiff shall This clause implies that the village Moonsiff is vested 
not suspend.execution of the decree authority to enforce his decree in every instance. It 
SS'dt;. wiU besee„, however, that the village Moonsiffis not vested 

ev^entual performance of it. with, such authority ^ the clause, therefore, rec[uiies mocliti 

cation. 

Fourth. No appeal shall be re- This clause is indefinite. It does not point out to whom 
ceived by the district Moonsiff,unles8 the appellant is to pay the institution fee in the first in- 

tai.Sn'SrfLtLn."'p«'^ 3 'p“ stance, while the concluding sentence of the F"' 

on the arnouutadjudged or disallow- vides that the Zillali Judge shall pay It to the Moonsiff on 
ed, which the ZillahJ=udge shall pay the decision of the suit, without its appearing how the in- 
to the district Moonsiff on the deci- {‘gg jg to cotne into the Judge’s hands. Is the 

ston of the suit. appellant to pay it to the Judge ? 

All ambiguity would be removed, by prescribing that the appellant shall pay 
the institution ?ee to the district Moonsiff^ and that the latter shall rernit the 
amount collected by him on account of institution fees in each month with his 
report to the Zillah Judge. But the provision will appear with more propriety 
in the Regulation prescribing the duties of the district Moonsiff. 

Section 31. The decision of the This section properly belongs to the Regulation pre- 

dlstrlct Moonsiff on appeals from the gcribinff the duties of the district Moonsiff. 
decision of the village Moonsiffs shall ® 

be final. 

Section 32. In all cases of appeal This section belongs properly to the Regulation pre- 
from decisions of village Moonsiffs, the powers, authority, aud dutics of the district 

no further pleadings shall be allowed ^ 

than the petition of appeal and the iVlOOnbluS. 
answer. 

Section 36. The village Moon- This section appears to the Court defectivcj in not pro- 
siff, for all acts of corruption m his yjdi„g for the dismission of Moonsiffs proved to have been 

“i" b“ g»aty of corruption. The continuance of such personsm 
either party in the suit. If the office would be highly detrimental to the character of the 
charge be proved, he shall be ad- judicial institutions under the British Government, and if 
judged to pay to the prosecutor a ^ Moonsiff be not detected in every third instance of cor- 
oT3ue‘“ff rnonV^r^r^^ tuption, on an average, he may still drive a profitable trade- 
perty corruptly received, with all The dismissal of a corrupt Moonsiff would appear the best 
costa of suit. guarantee against a repetition of the offence, and might be 

expected also to operate forcibly in deterring others from the commission of 
similar acts. 

Section 37. The decision of the The efficiency of this section may be doubted, for few 
village Moonsiff shall be carried into will pay when they can withhold their money : and if 

the decree fa to be executed only when it can be done 
property of the defendant or party without attaching the property of the detenaant oi party 
cast. cast, there is little room to expect that the village Moon¬ 

siff will ever execute a decree. 

Is the village Moonsiff at liberty to attach the person without attaching the 
property, leaving the party cast to satisfy the judgment by the surrender of his 
property? The village Moonsiff is empowered to confine in other instances: 
he is not prohibited from exercising the sam'e power in this instance. May not 

some 
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some Moonsiffs infer that they have this authority, and may not confusion and 
distress result I’roin the abuse of it? 

Section 35 prohibits a village Moonsiff from confining any party, Vakeel, or 
witness, except under the provisions specified in Sections 32 and 35, and those 
sections provide imprisonment in commutation of fine. Is it to be expected, 
that a village Moonsiff will infer that he is prohibited from confining a party for 
the purpose of enforcing his decree ? If he do draw such inference, then there 
is no mode provided of carrying his decree into execution. It is left to the 
voluntary submission of the party j or the interposition of the district Moonsiff 
must be called for, and that officer’s jurisdiction extends only to the sale of pro¬ 
perty. 

Section 38 First. If the defen- Something is wanting in the clauses of this section. It 
dant shall not appear within the pe- does not appear clearly whether the Peon deputed by the 

Strict Moonsiff to .erf the property attached by the vLge 
him within the period limited in the Moonsift IS to be in any respect under the control of the 
decree, the village Moonsiffs shall, village Moonsiff; on the contrary, it is presumable from 

elattae that the vill^e Mootraifl; on attaching the 
attach the property of the party cast, would nave acted to the Utmost extent of his 

to the amount of the sum decreed; authority, and that the Peoii of the district Moonsiff'would 
butheshallgivoimmediate notice of complete the process bv effecting the sale. The third 

‘isf* not ,hi. co„a.ructio„. it 

he receives it, send a Peon to sell i^^finires the Village Moonsiff to give notice of the intended 
by public auction the property at- sale, five days previous to the sale; and would therefore 
^ inference, that the day of sale must be fixed 

creed to’the parfy for whoarjud|- Moonsiff; and that the Peon dispatched by 

nient has been given, taking his re- fhe district Moonsiff will be, in respect to the day of sale 
ceipt, attested by the village Moon- at least, under the orders of the village Moonsiff: Yet it 
SI an stated in the Regulation. There is room for con- 

,«?brth.X»Mo™»?wi.rZ and the Milage Moonsiff, which 

notice to the district Moonsiff, and of oesuable to remove, ihere does not appear 

the Peon deputed by the district ^wy objection to making the Peon subordinate to the vil- 
Moonsiff to sell the property attach- lage Moonsiffi 
ed, and every expense that may at¬ 
tend the sale, shall be defrayed by It may* perhaps, be doubted whether the district Moonsiff 
“P"?may be able, in every case,to send a Peon, within one day 

"Otice of the attachment of the properly ; 
be given by beat of drum through the this case, i^ may be expedient to legalize the send- 

village, five days previous to the ^ Peon as soon afterwards as may be practicable, 

“^Fourth. Resistance to the sale . ^ appears, also, necessary to provide for the custody of 
shall be considered as a breach of property in attachment, until the right to it shall be 
the peace, and liable to the same transferred by a public sale by auction. It is concluded, 
pnnishment. that the intention of the Commission is, that the property 

should continue to be held in attachment by the village 
Moonsiff until disposed of, and that the duty of the Peon deputed by the dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff shall be.limited to selling the property; but as the Peon is to be 
deputed by a superior ant^iority, and is not forbidden by the Regulation from 
assuming charge of the property, it is to be apprehended that he will be in¬ 
clined to assume the power v/hich is not expressly denied, and that this omis¬ 
sion may form a ground of contention between the Peon and the village 
Moonsiff. 

It is therefore proposed, that the relative powers and duties of the several 
authorities above-mentioned should be more distinctly defined. 

Section 40. Suits tried by village Important objections to this section exist, in the opinion 
Moonsifife shall be exempt from fees, i- ,■ 

stamp duties, batta, and charges of Court, founded on the general inexpediency of en- 

every description, excepting those couraging litigation, a question which the Court will 
specified in Section 38 of this Kegu- refrain from discussing in this place, 
lation. ° ^ 

Section 4'2. First. The village The observations stated regarding Section 7 apply 

'W? a„d it S suggested that theK 

luntarily referred to his decision by cJause should be modified as there proposed, 
both parties, whether they belong to j-^ 
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Ills o wn village or to any other, whss 
ther real and personal property not 
exceeding the value of one hundred 
Arcot Rupees, for lands exempted 
from the payment of revenue to Go¬ 
vernment, the annual produce of 
which shall not exceed ten Arcot 
rupees, and for lands paying revenue 
to Government the annual produce 
of which shall not exceed one hun¬ 
dred Arcot rupees. 

Second. He shall receive from the 
parties a bond, under their signatures, 
attested by two credible witnesses 
agreeing to abide by his decision. ^ 

Third. In his proceedings in such 
cases, he shall be guided by the 
same rules, as have been prescribed 
for his conduct in trying suits by his 
own auihority as MoonsiE 


With regard to the second and third clause, it is recom¬ 
mended that the term village Moonsiff be substituted for 
the pronoun. 

No provision is made for enforcing the decree of village 
Mopnsitfs in the cases to which these provisions refer. The 
opinion of the Commission on this point is not before the 
Court. 


Section '13, His decisions, in such In this section the Zillab Judge is mentioned for the first 
cases, shall not beset aside by the reference to the village Moonsiff; and he ispro- 

hibited from reversmg decrees, which it does not appear, 
gross partiality, proved to the real bv any other part of the Regulation, that he can ever have 
satisfaction of the Zillah Judge, by before him. Perhaps it is intended, that these particular 
the oath of two credible witnesses, decrees only shall be appealable to the Zillah Judges; for 

Renoit f it is provided by Section SO that appeals from the decisions of the village 
Sndder AUawlut, IMoonsiffs shall be to the district Moonsiffs, and by Section 31 the decisions of 
21 Dec. 1815.’ the district Moonsiffs on appeals from the decisions of village Moonsiffs shall be 
^ final. It does not, therefore, appear hdw tfie decisions of the village Moon- 

sitFs can come before the Zillah Judges at all. If it be intended that cases of 
the nature described in the preceding section should be brought under the 
view of the Zillah Judges previously to the decrees on them being carried into 
execution, some provision expressive of such intention is certainly necessary. 
But is it intended that these particular cases should not be appealable to the 
district Moonsiff? If such be the intention, a provision to this effect is also 
necessary. These omissions are defects which cannot be supplied by inference, 
and it would therefore appear proper to call the attention of the Commission 
to them, and to require a declaration of their intention in framing this 
section. 

These clauses are framed upon the second and third 
clauses. Section 59, Bengal Regulation XXIII of 1814 j 
from which however they differ, in assigning to the village 
Moonsiffs powers which the Bengal Regulation has assigned 
to the district Moonsiffs. The Court do not conceive it 
probable that the reference here provided for will often 
come before the Zillah law officers, in such form as to en¬ 
able them to declare the law on the particular points to 
which its application is required 5 and in case of inheri¬ 
tance, it must be of the greatest importance that decisions,, 
which ma}’ affect directly the rights of many, and by im¬ 
plication those of many others, should be strictly cor¬ 
rect. The unravejling of a multiplicity of ill stated cases^ 
with the probable necessity of repeated reference for far¬ 
ther information, appear likely to interfere very inconve¬ 
niently with the duties of the law officers of the Zillah 
courts. 


Section 44:. First. In all cases of 
inheritance of or succession to land¬ 
ed property, the Mahoraedan law 
M'ith respect to Mahomedans, and 
the Hindoo law with respect to Hin¬ 
doos, are to regulate the decisions 
of the village Moonsiffs; and tlm 
village Moonsif, in all such cases, is 
to obtain an exposition of the law 
from the law officers of the Zillah 
courts, to whom he is to transmit 
a written abstract of the case for this 
purpose, through the district Moon- 
siff. 


Second. In all such suits, the vil¬ 
lage Moonsiff is to cause to be 
affixed, in some conspicuous part of 
the village, a written notification of 
the claim preferred, with a requisi¬ 
tion to all persons who may have any 
claim to the property sued for to 
prefer the same within a limited 
period, and his decision is to include 
all claimants to the property in ques¬ 
tion, who according to the law of 
the parties liave just and legal title 
to share therein. 

Section 45. First. Tlie village This clause appears to be taken from Section 38 of Re- 
Moonsiffs are prohibited from admit- gnjation XXlll, A. 1). 1814, of the Bengal code. Its 
png as an operation should be confined to documents written subse- 

deed or document, whether it be quently to the promulgation ot the Stamp Regulation. 

' The 
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Jiml or copy ofa desctipHorv^ 
i is or may be required to be 
written on stainpt paper or stanipt 
cadjan, of the description and value 
prescribed by the Jlegulationjf. 

Section 46, The village Moonsifts 
shall, On the fifth of every month, 
transmit to the diltrict MoonsilFall 
razeenamahsj, and a report written 
by the Curnum of tlie suits decided 
on the preceding month, according 
to the following form, to be for¬ 
warded to the Zillah Judge. 

Section 47. The village MoonsiflP 
shall, on the last day of the 6th and 
12th month of fusily year, transmit 
to the district Moonsiff reports of the 
causes depending before him, drawn 
out in the following form by the Cur¬ 
num, to be forwarded to the Zillah 
Judge. 


made in a particular 


REGULATION II. 

ing“S4^P>eSxed to the second Regutatron doe, not de- 
chayet, within their respective juris- sci ibetne llegulation, which is not a Regulation for autho- 
dictions, civil suits for nal and per- I’lZing village Moonsiffs to try by punchayet civil suits for 

I'lt' “fi PT““1 .7''“® p.p“' * “f ‘Ik Regu- 

without limitation, throughout the authoiizcs a Village Moonsiff to conductor 

territories subject to the Govern- 'ntertere, lu any respect, with the trial of such suits. It 
ment of Fort St. George. does not appear that he is to be present during any part of 

a • o • is inferrable fromthe provisions 

conta ned in Sections 20 and 21, the former providing that » when the whX 

“ ?ho through, the village punchayet shall direct 

villl/S witnesses to withdraw, and shall dclibei^ate in private The 

village Moonsitr is not ordered to withdraw ; but all idea of. liis beinrr present 

Ses » IS destroyed by the following section, which pre- 

« dmet attested®! the decree shall be prepared by the village pU- 

“ sealed ’cover i respective sipatures. They shall be put under a 

« Tarhl whhoMf the village Moonsiff, who shall send for the 

.« T n ■ presence, and cause the pun- 

^ cha)et to deliver to each, in his presence, a copy of the decree - but no 

Moonsiff; or to either party, on 
crL whlf idfp i*® previously to its delivery. A third copy of the de- 

« Wp’m documems and proceedings, shall be transmitted by the vil- 

“ fSwa^ecTwhh'Ihp”” * u Moonsiff, to be 

xoi warded with the monthly reports to the Zillah Judge.” 

MoLtiff! ^ presence of the 

« 28 It IS provided that “ the decisions of the village puncbayets 

« irid Moonsiff; under the rules pre- 

« P’ ^^idedthe amount of the decision 

do not exceed pe hundred Arcot rupees. ’ By the section last ouoted the 
powers of the village Moonsiff are limited to the attaching ut’ thg Dronertv 
giving notice of the attachment to the district Moonsiff, and fixing day 
of sale. In this respect, be is a ministerialist, not a judicial officer. The 
Moonsiffis mentioned in Section 17 connectedly with the punchayet, and both 
are prohibited from requiring securities from deferidaius in suits depeiuiiiiy be¬ 
fore the village punchayet. But this is the only provision on wliicii a si’rppo- 
sition can be raised that the Moonsiff is at all concerned in the trial; and it 
refers only to securities, and instead of conferring any authority on the Moon¬ 
siff to require securities, it interdicts the assumption of such an authority, 
either by the Moonsiff or by the punchayet: the infererice tliat the Moonsiff 
has any thing to do with conducting the trial cannot therefore be deduced 
from this provision. 

In 




Keport of . 
Sudder AdawJuf, 
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The month intended to be used is not here defined. The 
^ngJi.sh fusily year of accounts ends on the 12th of July 
but the last day of the Hindoo or Mahommedan month 
may not correspond with that day. The use of the calen- 
dar month which is enjoined by the existing Regulations, 
IS not prohibited in this; and if it is to be continued by the 
native judicial officers in one respect, it may as well be fol¬ 
lowed altogether, and these reports be made up to the 
30th June and 31st December, in order to correspond with 
the report furni.shed by the Zillah and provincial courts. 

It does not appear from what materials the reports are to 
be formed; for it is no where enjoined that a file of record 
should be kept, though in directing that a report shall be 
form, the existence of a file would seem to be implied. 
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In the following Section 18 it is provided, that in “ cnses in w-Iiicli the an¬ 
swer shall have been delivered to the punchayet, and the parties, or either 
of them, simll fail to appear in person or by Vakeel, at the tune fix^d for 
the trial, tive punchayet shall suspend the trial, and the village Moonsiu shall 
» cause to be affixed, in some conspicuous place of the village, a notice, spe- 
“ cifyingthat the suit will be tried on a given day, which shall not be less 
“ than tive days from the date of the notice.” 

Here again the Moonsiff appears acting ministerially for the punchayet. 

By Section 19, the village Moonsiff is enjoined to pursue the same means 
for procuring the attendance of witnesses before the punchayet, and for punish¬ 
ing contempts of the punchayet, as he would resort to if the suits were under 
trial before himself and the presence of the witnesses were required, or the 
contempt had occurred before him; and in these several instances which have 
been mentioned, consists the whole extent of bis agency after assembling the 
punchayet. In no part of the Regulation is the Moonsiff to be found presiding 
as. theiudge in the punchayet; he therefore does not try civil suits by pun¬ 
chayet. 

Preamble. It being deemed cxpe- The preamble to the Regulation is objectionable, as not 
dient to promote the decision not stating the reasons for its being enacted. A person read- 

mg, “ It being deemed expedient to promote the decision 
cessarjj', for this purpose, to call into iiot Only of pGtty suits but oi suits 01 cvGiy description, 
operation the ancient institution of « and it being necessary, for this purpose, to call into 
trial by punchayet, and it being de- „ operation the ancient institution of trial by punchayet, 
Zt1,..ellS=„u.tbiS?:i S “ &c.- would be naturally led to the inference, that the 
suj the heads of villages, useful and decision of petty suits only had been provided for by the 
respectable, by employing them in former institutions of the British Government; but this is 

consistent with the truth; for property to a large 
enacted. amount is held under decrees passed by the courts of judi¬ 

cature, and the native Commissioners acting under them. Such an implied 
stigrha on the British Government ought not, therefore, to be allowed to stand 
recorded in the Regulations. Witli regard to the heads of the villages, whom 
it is proposed “ to rentier useful and respectable, by employing them in admi- 
“ nistering justice to their neighbours,” they have been declared by the first 
Regulation to be village Moonsiffs; and it has been shewn, that the only share 
they have in administering justice, under the provisions of this Regulation, is 
in referring suits to punchayets for their decision, and in csft rying the decision 
into execution. 

Section 2. Every village Moonsiff This section exhibits a mixture of the authority granted 
shall, ill virtue of his office, beau- to every village Moonsiff, as is stated, “ in virtue of his 
,,“rra r"*b“ ...d thcefore not by ,hi, Rep.lation, and of 

furnished with a copy of this Regu- the duty of soiue public officer to furiiish to him a copy or 
latioa for their guidance, to be lodged the Regulation for his guidance, to be lodged with the 
with the village Curnum. Cumum. 

Two sections are proposed to be substituted, one consisting of two, and the 
other of six clauses, defining the cases in wliich^punchayets shall be assembled, 
and the mode of forming those assenij>hes. In the several clauses of these 
sections, the suggestions of the Commission, diffused th rough separate sections,.* 
are retained j biit an attempt,1>een made to convey them in language more 
clear and precise, aud c('‘« 3 'e'quentl 3 i..mor'e easy of translation. 

The consider“«^« alteration of arrangement which has been made in the pro- 
po-sed v/ould have rendered it necessary to new model the whole RegOi- 

Jafeion,' even if there had been no objection to the remaining part of it. This 
has accordingly been done, retaining nearly fill the provisions made by the 
Commission, on some of which, however, it is necessary to remark. Of the 
provisions contained in the first Regulation, which have been objected to, and 
which are repeated in the second, it is unnecessary to speak. 

The fourth .section of the draft now proposed consists of thirteen clauses, cotn- 
prehending the duties of the punchayets assembled on the requisition of one of 
the parties to a suit. The only thing new in this section is the seventh clause, 

which 


* Sections 4, 8, 9, and 23, 
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which provides for an immediate communication by the punchayet to the 
Moonsiff of the list of witnesses, in order that he may summon them to attend 
the punchayet. Ttiis provision is not found in the Regulation prepared by the 
Commission, but it appears to be necessary. 

The limitation of the number of witnesses has been omitted from the tenth 
clause', for the reasons given in the examination of the first Regulation. 

Section 5 of the draft is nearly conformable to Section 19 of the Regulation 
prepared by the Commission. 

Section 6 contains the provision made by the Commission in Section 20, ex¬ 
cept that it does not enjoin the punchayet to deliberate in private. The or¬ 
dering of the parties and witnesses to withdraw, however, and the prohibition 
contained in Section 8 of the draft, against a communication of the decree to 
the Moonsiff or to either party, previously to its delivery, must be held to 
sanction this privacy of deliberation. 

Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 do not appear to require particular expla¬ 
nation. They contain provisions made by the Commission, although the order 
of them is changed. 

In Sections 13 and 14 a distinct provision is made for referring suits to the 
decision of a punchayet by a joint desire of the parties. The objection to the 
selection of two members by the parties has not been preserved, because the 
reason for such objection is not stated. In Regulation 22 of 1802, the “ courts 
“ are directed to endeavour to prevail upon parties to submit their cause to 
“ the arbitration of one person, to be mutually agreed upon by them but 
no objection whatever is expressed to the choice of the arbitrators by the par¬ 
ties. The Commission may, perhaps, have assigned reasons for this objection, 
which do not appear in the Regulation. 

In Section 15 is preserved the option allowed to parties who may have proved 
corruption against the punchayet of having “ recourse to another punchayet 
“ or to any competent jurisdiction j” but there is something very vague in 
the lattef provision, which promises but little gratification to a suitor. To be 
deceived and injured by a punchayet, is the purchase of a privilege to com¬ 
mence a new litigation in a court of judicature : it forms a case, however, 
difficult to be provided for. 

Section 16 is nearly the same with Section 29 of the draft furnished by the 
Coramisssion, and provides in addition that either paper or cadjan leaves may 
be used for writing the decree upon. 

The remaining sections of the Regulation do not seem to require explanation. 
They contain provisions which are to be found in the Regulation proposed by 
the Commission, but which have necessarily fallen into a different arrange¬ 
ment, in consequence of the alterations proposed in the former sections of that 
Regulation. 

REGULATION III. 

The third Regulation proposed by the Commission is compiled chiefly from 
Regulation XXIII of 1814 of the Bengal Code, which has been introduced 
into practice, and is applicable to the same description of people as those 
whom it is intended to employ, in the territories under tliis presidency, to dis¬ 
charge the duties for which it provides The examination of it, therefore, 
need not be long: but there are provisions in the draft which require to be 
noticed, as apparently differing from the general spirit of the Regulation. 

Preamble.. Whereas the rules The Bengal Regulation, from which this draft is com- 

piled, comprehends, with certain amendments and modifi- 

Dative Commissioners, and of S udder CcltlOtlS, * tllGSCVClfl.! rulcS which iiaVG uGGH pHSScd rcgarcl-* 
Ameens or head Commissioners, for “ ing the office of Moonsiffs or native Commissioners, and 
the trial and decision of causes of a « Sudder Ameens or head Commissioners,” &c.: but this 

although by section 2 all the existing enactments 
sion, &c. respecting Sudder Ameens are rescinded, provides only for 

the office of Moonsiffs or native Commissioners, the modifi¬ 
cation of the rules regarding Sudder Ameens being reserved for a separate 

[4 Qj Regulation. 
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Regulation. It would he proper, therefore, to omit from this preamble 
the words “ of Sudcler Aineens, or head Commissioners.’* 

Section 2, Regulation XVI, 1802, As the provisions of this Regulation have no reference 

whatever to the office of Sudder Ameens, the Court would 
“i reooj,a.e„d that this section should be Itaited to the re- 
such part of Section 5, Regulation scindment ot such parts only, of the existing llegiuations 
V, 1808, as regards native Commis- as relate to the office of Mooiisiffs or native Commissioners, 
sioriers. Sections 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 

11?, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19,20 and 23, 

Regulation VII, 1B09, Regulation 
X, 1809, and Section 9, Regula¬ 
tion II, 1811, are hereby recinded. 

Section 5. First. The Judges of 


This clai|se is taken with some modifications from Clause 
the several zillah^ shall, on the re- Section 6 of the Bengal Regulation above-mentioned. 

rtie Court vvouid propose the omission of the vvorcis ‘‘ or 
versd^^^ the meaning of which> in this place, is not 


ceipt of the Regulation, prepare and 
submit to the provincial court a new 
establishment of district MoonsifFs, vicG 
whose local jusisdictions shall be so very apparent, 
arranged as to include one or more 
whole tehsildaries or police juriscjic- 
tions, or vice versa. They shall, at 
the same time, report to the provin¬ 
cial courts the name of the town or 
villages in each jurisdiction which 
may be best adapted for the esta¬ 
blishment of such Mooiisiff’si cutch- 
errj. 


Section 11. The persons who may 
be invested with the powers of dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff under this Regulation, 


The definition of real and personal property, contained 
sectioD, is defective, and liable to all the objections 
are empowered to receive, try, and stated in the Court s remarks upon 3ection *7 dI the first 
determine all suits preferred to them Regulation, 
against any native inhabitants of 
their respective jurisdictions, for 
money, or other personal or real 
property, not eitceeding in amount 
or value the sum of two hundred 
Arcot rupees, for lands exempted 
from the payment of revenue to Go¬ 
vernment, the annual produce of 
which shall not exceed twenty Ar¬ 
cot rupees, and for lands paying 
revenue to Government, the annual 
produce of which shall not exceed 
two hundred Arcot rupees. 

Section 12. Third. They are fur- Xhis clause is copied verbatim from Clause third, Sec- 

thcr prohibited from receiving or jg i Regulation above-iuentioiied; but 

desiri to prefer to them in/orrrid tne meaning would be better expressed by declaring that 
pauperis. no person shall be admitted to plead in forma paupet'is 

in any suit before the district Moonsiffs. A person’s being desirous of pre¬ 
ferring a suit in forma pauperis is not a sufficient ground for excluding the 
suit. 

Section U. First. No person shall The Court would recommend a different arrangement 

be allowed to act as a ^^keel the clauses, making the second first, and the first 

plaintiff or defendants, unless he be second. To the first clause the Same observations are ap- 
a relative, servant, or dependant of plicable as were made in respect to Section 10 of the first 
the person for whom he may be Rpo’iilAl'inn 
appointed to act, and unless he be 
provided with a vakalutnamah. 

Second. The zillah Judges shall 
recal and cancel all sunnuds granted 
to Vakeels under Section 17, Regu¬ 
lation VII, 1809. 


Section 15. The district Moonsiffs 
shall not try any suit in which the 
cause of action shall have arisen 
twelve years before any suit shall 
have commenced on account of it, 
unless the Plaintiff can prove that 
he preferred his claim to a compe¬ 
tent authority, or that the defendant 
had admitted the truth of it within 
that period. 


The Court have given their reasons for objecting to re. 
trospective jurisdiction in the instance of the village 
Moonsiffs} and if it should be deemed proper to confine 
the retrospect to a shorter period in this instance, the ap¬ 
plication of the same measure to the district Moonsiffs is 
recommended, as tending to prevent the accumulation of 
arrears of business in the lower courts. 


This 
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of ttf r..*. Mo^Sw. R This section corresponds with Section 18 of the Bengal 

the insertion in the plaint of any ir- above (jiioteci; except that it omits the injunc- 

revelant matter. The plaint shalJ be tion to the Moonsiffs to discourage, as much as possible 
signed and numbered and dated in the insertion in the plaint of terms of abuse and renroach 
oeiveTby'^the and apinst the character*of the defendants or others. The 

ber of the suit, tin names of the Commission may have considered these to be included 
parties, the date on -yhich the peti- among the irrelevant matter, as they undoubtedly are and 

rjiXI; »o,interpreted, but J insertion 

shall be carefully entered in a book sucn teims in the pleadings of the higher Courts has 
to be kept by the MoonsifF, accord- been by no means uncommon, and its prevalence in the 

proceedings of the lower tribunals is to be expected 
Term, of .b„,e and reproaci, are, indeed, among tlfe com. 
which shall be inserted the date of modes oi advocacy ill India; and when a party has 
the decision, and an abstract of the paid for the stamp paper on which they are recorded he 
final order passed in each suit, shew- thinks it very hard to have his paper returned to him \r,A 
Its;; '» ‘oW ‘hal l.e has thrown hfs Lney awa;,. ' 

2sSlnin^est“nTf have been too strict, in the first instance, in repress- 

or otherwise disposed of, and the '*^0 ^ practice which the parties regarded as nothing more 
amount of the costs adjudged against than a common form, would have been to deal barshlw 

eol’n'i^be m! iotpropriety will, io the course of bu- 

serted the date on which the copies removed riom the records, and it may not per- 

of the decrees may be furnished or haps be necessary to perpetuate the recollection of it by an 
tendered to the parties, with a view act of the Government. A precept from the Suddpr 

above prescribed, and that depend- and zillah courts, and a due notice, by the latter 

ing suits are brought to a hearing of any impropriety in language in the proceedings which 

Z^bT^ f™” juaicotorie., will 

required to inspect them once at ultimately destroy it in piactice# 

least in each year, and for this pur- 
pose shall require the several district 
Moonsiffs to transmit them to the 
court during the period of the vaca- 
^-don, or at any other time, as raay be 
' most convenient. 

Section 20. When the complaint 
shall have been thus received and 
entered in the book according to 
the prescribed form, the district 
Moonsiffs shall cause to be served on 
the Defendant a written notice, un¬ 
der his seal and signature, contain¬ 
ing only the number of the suit, the 
names of the parties, and a short 
statement of the demand, and re¬ 
quiring the defendant to attend in 
person, or by Vakeel, and to deliver 
an answer to the plaint, on or before 
a certain day, which must be speci¬ 
fied in the notice. 

Section 22. If a defendant who 
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This section corresponds with Section 19 of the Bengal 
Regulation, with the exception of the latter part of the 
last clause, which in the Bengal Regulation requires that 
the service of the notice on the defendant shall be witqes- 
sed and certified; a formality which the. Commission 
would appear to consider unnecessary, when the defendant 
shall acknowledge the service of the notice by his signa¬ 
ture. 


. . j -t, • section are united the two clauses of Section ‘21 

S*Le7tedirthrtwopT^ed1n"g^^^^^^^ f Bengal Regulation, so modified, however, as to 
tions, shall not appear in person or leave the proof of the service of the notice on the de- 
by Vakeel, within the time specified, fendant rather too vague and uncertain. The district 
L' merely retired to hu mind Ih.t the 

Moonsiffs shall proceed to try the was duly served, blit the mode by which this satis- 

cause ex parte, first satisfying his faction is to be obtained is not stated ; and it is to be 
mind that the notice was duly served apprehended, that his mind maybe too easily satisfied of 

‘I-? defeult of the defendant "tI, is laxit/of provision 
port of his clainix the district Moon- tiom the omission from Section 20 of the corrobora- 

sifts shall give judgment, in the same five evidence of the service of the notice which is required 
wanner as if the defendant had ap- by the Bengal Regulation ; and the Court are of oninion 
peared and answered m the plamt. ^he proposecf Regulation would be more peilcT^f 

the omitted parts of the Bengal Regulation were restored, substituting only 
the terms and appellations employed to designate individuals and officers'iinder 
this presidency, for those which are in common use in Bengal, such as the 
Curnum for the Putwarry, and the Thannadar for the Mohulladar. 


The 





misr//y 
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Ii' depending The first part of this section corresponds with the first 
before'themr the district MoonsifEj part of Section 23 of the Bengal Regulation, with excep- 
are hereby strictly prohibited from prohibition against the attachment of a de- 

StSS”!-KoS -1'.“ The latter part of the sectioa, dp in 

be satisfied by sufficient proofs that authority grafted to the Moousiffs, who by the Bengal 
the defendant intends to abscond and j^egulation are required to report the circLirastancss of 

to dispose of the property in his pos-tion “are empowered to attach the defendant’s property 
session, for the jpurpose of avoiding « jq amount of the claim, and to hold it in attachment 

the execution of an eventual judg- ,, decree is satisfied.” 

nient against him the district Moon- 
siif is hereby empowered to at¬ 
tach the defendant’s property to tlie 
amount of the claim, and to hold it 
in attachment till the decree is satis- 
fied. 

The Court have, in another part of these proceedings, stated their opinion 
of the inexpediency of vesting uncontrolled authority in the native Judges; 
and they have observed, that the granting of such power is not in con¬ 
formity with the instructions of the Honourable Court of Directors. It may 
be, perhaps, less dangerous in the hands of district than of village Moonsiffs, as 
district Moonsiffs are liable to dismission, which is not the case with the village 
Moonsiffs. 

Section 26 . It shall be the duty The first part of this section corresponds with the first 
of the district Moonsiffs to respain clause of Section 25 of the Bengal Regulation ; except 

and discourage, as much as possible, mention of “ terms of abuse and reproach against 

the insertion m the answer or any . - ^ . 

matter evidently irrelevant to the the character of the parties or other persons,” is omitted. 

Buit; but the defendant shall state The same omission was noticed in speaking of the plaint, 
in his answer, all that he has to s»y 
regarding the case,^ and no ftirther 

pleadings shall be :idmitted. , 

The concluding part of the section limits the pleadings to the answer of the 
defendant, in which respect it differs altogether from the Bengal Regulation. 
The pleadings will be shortened, in the first instance, by this Regulation ; but 
whether it will tend to bring the matter to a clear and distinct issue, is a dif¬ 
ferent question altogether. 

If the preference be given to a speedy discharge of the district Moonsiff’s file 
over a correct and satisfactory administration of justice, then not a doubt can 
be entertained with respect to the expediency of the proposed measure ; but it 
may be still questioned, whether the expedient will not be merely temporary, 
and whether it will not multiply the grounds of appeal. 

If, however, the preference be given to a correct administration of justice, 
which shall at least have the best chance of satisfying the parties, and thereby 
relieving the Ziilah courts from numerous appeals, as little doubt can be enter¬ 
tained that district Moonsiffs ought to have the fullest information in the plead¬ 
ings, of the points on which the parties are at issue, and which they intend to 
sustain by evidence. 

A reference to the second, third, fourth, and fifth clauses of Section 25 of 
the Bengal Regulation XXIII. A. D. 1814, is recommended, as they describe 
the cases in wliicii it may be necessary to amplify the pleadings, and the mode 
in which they ought to be brought to a conclusion. 

Section S2. First. If any person, The clauses of this Section correspond with those of 
Upon whom a summons may have 
been duly served in the manner o.* 

above prescribed shall not attend on Section 31 of the Bengal Regulation ; except that, in the 
the day appointed, the Moonsiff is 

authorized to attach any property latter, fines are declared leviable under the general Re- 
belonging to such person which may 

be found within his own jurisdiction. ^ n i n i 1*1 

If, after a reasonable time subsequent gulations in torce for the execution ot decrees, and in the 
to such attachment, the person sum* 

moned shall still omit or refuse to at- the Special rules Contained in it are referred to. 

tend, and it shall satisfactorily ap- * 

pear by the oath of the party requir- rr-. , . t 

ing his evidence, that the testimony Ihe alteration IS necessary. It may be doubted, however, 

whether 
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of sucb person is material to the whether the Commission intended to adopt that part of 
cause^ the Moonsiff shall report the 

circuinstances of the case to the i , t 1 • t i m 1 

Judge, who will exercise his discre^ the third clause, by which a, Moonsiff is strictly prohibited 

tion in issuing such further process, 

in order to compel the appearance from realizing fines by his own authority. If such be 
of the witness before the Moonsiff, as. 

might be issued u^^der the Regula- o in mi • i* 

tions if the suit were depending be* tneif intention, ^cction 33- ot the ciratt Will retjuirc modi* 

fore the Judge. 

Second. If, notwithstanding this fication*^ 
further process, tlie attendance of 
the witness cannot be obtained, the 
Judge shall, at his-discretion, impose 
on such witness a fine, not exceeding 
in any case the value or amount of 
the property in dispute Such fine 
shall be realized by the Moonsiff, 
under the provisions made for the 
execution of decrees by this llegu- 
lation. 

Third. In cases in which a wit¬ 
ness duly summoned may attend be¬ 
fore the Moonsiff, but shall refuse to 
give his evidence or to subscribe his 
deposition, the Moonsiff shall impose 
such fine by his own authority, with¬ 
out first reporting the circumstances 
of the case to the Judge, who will 
either remit or modify, or confirnrr 
the fine imposed by the Moonsiff, 
who will proceed to realize it if con¬ 
firmed, as is prescribed in the pre¬ 
ceding clause. 

If any district Moon- Tpbe first clause of this section corresponds with the 

of Section 32 of the Bengal Regulation; but 
and such person shall not attend at the second cuiuse differs materially from the second clause 
the requisition of the parties, the of the section in tlie Bengal Regulation, as in that the 

fcteSS.jSgrSjJ'Si'iSr.i: several mode, prescribed taking ,he evidence of per- 
iiecessary process for procuring his Whom it woulcl be impropei fof whatever reason to 
attendance, either through the pro- call personally into court, are referred to, whereas the 
per officers of his own court, or clause in the draft states that the Judge will proceed to 

«« evidence of the witnear. iS the inode pre- 
son may reside. scribed in the piecediiig clause. TLhe first clause will 

, Second. If, hourever, the resi- prescribe the mode of pocuring the at- 

dence of a witness shall be at a con- ‘'^i^daiice Or ii Witness. Ihus, then, the section ordains 
siderable distance from the district that the Judge shall proceed to obtain the evidence of a 
Moonsiffs Gutchery, or if other dr- person exempt, for whatever cause, from givirijr personal 

venient or improper to compel the ‘ dance, lu the mode prescribed, for procuring his 

personal attendance of any witness, p^lSOnal attendance. 

the Moonsiff is hereby authorized 'T'i i. 1 j i 

and required to ti’ansniit to the Judge Jun L,ouit appieiienu that some error must have OC- 
any written interrogatories which he curred in this section, and recommend that the principle 
may think necessary, or which may of the Bengal provision be adopted, which will make it ne- 

vXES'l;' "Sr'iiipfTf to referto section 7, Regulation HI. A. D. 1802. 

flut ";“"ociS"Xrae=ri- ,, Sy section 2* of the Urst Regulation pioposecl by the 
dence of the witness, in the mode Commission the district Moonsiffs are authorized, on the 
pre.scribed in the preceding clause, application of a village Moonsiff', to obtain, without the 

Intervention of the Zillah Judge, the evidence of persons 
not residing within their jurisdiction. By the section now under considera-> 
tion, the district Moonsiffs, if they shall require the evidence of a person 
not residing within their jurisdiction, are directed to make application to the 
Zillah Judge, who will issue the necessary process, &c. The grounds upon 
which the district Moonsiff*’s authority is limited in one case and not in the 
other are not apparent. 

This aecllon corresponda with tbe Section 34 of the 
administer to witnesses such oaths as pengal Kegulation, except in the discretion which is vested 
may be considered most binding on in the district Moonsiffs of adniiiiistcriflg oaths when they 

[■^ R] deem 
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"iheir consciences, according totheir Seem it necessary. This provision is liable to the observa- 
respective religious persuasions. But which were recorded regarding a si mi laic piovision in 

if the witness shall be of a rank Regulation proposed by the Commission, 

which, according to the prejudices ^ ^ 

of the country, would render it im¬ 
proper to compel him to take an oath, 

the Moonsiff may dispense with his " ^ 

being sworn, and in lieu thereof 

cause him to subscribe a solemn de- ^ 

claration, under the rules prescribed 
in Section 7, Regulation III. 1802. 

Section 35. The district Moon- This section corresponds with Section 35 of the Ben- 
sifFs are at all times authorized to Regulation, and would appear to do away the neces- 
cause the examination of a witness j. discretion Vested in the district Moonsitrs 

b/the preceding section. If the parties choose to abide 
ration, whenever the parties in the by the declarations of their Witnesses, unsuppoiteu 
suit, or their respective vakeels, may oath, there does not appear to be any objection to it. 1 he 
agiye to such witness being so ex- agreement of the parties, however, may be re- 

garded as of very doubtful occurrence. 

Section 37 Second. The district The second clause limits the number of witnesses to b® 
Moonsiff shall not examine more examined • a provision on which the Court haye recorded 

their opinion in their examination of the first Regulation. 

they may deem further evidence ab¬ 
solutely necessary. 

38. First. No fees shall be levied The first clause of this section corresponds with the 
on exhibits filed before the diaStrict clause of Section 38 of the Bengal Regulation. 

Moonsiffs ; and exhibits shall be re¬ 
ceived in suits depending before 
them, without any written applica¬ 
tion for that purpose. The Moon- , 

sifFs are prohibited from admitting or 
filing as an exhibit, or from receiv¬ 
ing in evidence, any obligation, in¬ 
strument, bond, deed, or document, 
whether it be the original or a copy 
of a description which is or may be 
required to be written on stampt 

paper or stampt cadjan, unless it shall ^ 

have been duly executed on stampt ^ 

paper or stampt cadjan, of the de¬ 
scription and value prescribed by the 
Regulations. 

Second. Copies of all Regulations Tiie second differs from that of the Bengal Regulation, 
in force on stampt paper and stampt jjj requiring the Judges to furnish to the district Moonsiffs 
cadjans shall be furnished by the „„:gg gH Regulations regarding Stampt paper and 

their guidance. fcr for the Opinion of the Judges uny document ot which 

Third. When an exhibit is filed in he may entertain doubts as to its being written on the pre- 
a suit before the district Moonsiff, it scribed stampt paper. The Court give the preference to 
shall be dated and signed or sealed clause proposed by the Commission, as it will relieve 
“ bi “Sify £ the Judgra from unnecessary appHcations. 
and such letter or number shall be .j. clausc Corresponds with the third clause of 

seetion in the Bengal Regulation. 

of the proceedings, or of the decree 
which may allude to such exhibit. 

Section 46. There shall be no- This section provides that there shall be no appeal from 
appeal from the decision of a dis- decision of a district Moonsiff, unless the amount or 
trict Moonsiff, unless the amount or , ^ . nroDertv decreed or disallowed exceed ten 

IlKSrrSSXS Arcotfnpees.‘^™'erJk/«W in Serfon 7 , RegnlaUon I 
as calculated in Section 7j Regula- «< 1815.*’ This phrase runs through all the Regulations 
tion I, 1816. which refer to the same section, and is erroneous, fm theie 

is no ..calculation in the section referred to, which contains the rules loi cal¬ 
culating. The rules for performing the operation, and the operation itselt, are 
confounded by this reference. 

Section 47. If the suit shall have This section is conformable to the fourth clause of Sec- 
been regularly appealed, the execu- tion 45 of the Bengal Regulation j except that it proviues 
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_ he districtMoonsitf’s decree ^ , 

shall be suspended.or Otherwise, ac* suspension of the Moonsift^s decree shall be de« 

cording to the orders he may receive pendent OH the orders of the Judge, instead of on the 
from the Zilkh Judge. rules in force. The provision appears conformable to the 

orders of the Honourable Court of Directors ; but to render it effectual, a fur¬ 
ther provision is necessary, that the Mdonsifi’ shall not carry , his decree into 
execution until after the lapse of sufficient time allowed for the receipt of orders 
from the Zillah Judge. This provision might be added to Section 45. 


Section 53. The District Moon- It hag been already noticed, that this section, and 

amount of fines which may be im- Section 32, do not perfectly agree. A provision added to 
posed by them, by the attachment this section, that the fines shall have been previously con- 
and sale, if necessary, of the pro- firmed by the Zillah Judge, or the excision from Section 
perty ot the offending party. 32 of the prohibition imposed on the district Moonsiff, is 

... . necessary. The latter would appear conformable to the, 

spirit in which these llegiilations are drafted ; for when a village Moonsiff is 
allowed to levy fines, there does not appear any reasonable ground for denying 
that authority to a district Moonsiff, who, in qualifications at least, if ncit in 
character, will be generally superior to the village Moonsiff, and who in fact 

is vested with authority, in other respects, superior to that of the village 
Moonsiff. r r b 


55. First. In appealable suits^ any 
person dissatisfied w’ith the decision 
of a district Moonsiff, shall be at li¬ 
berty to appeal from it to the Zillah 
Judge, provided the petition of ap¬ 
peal be on stampt paper, and pre¬ 
sented, with the institution fee 
thereon, witliin thirty days after the 
date on which copies of the decrees 
may have been furnished or tender¬ 
ed to the parties or to their Vakeels, 
in conformity with section 41 of this 
Regulation A discretionary power, 
however, is vested in the Judge, of 
admitting appeals from decisions of 
the district .INloonsiffs, although the 
i petitions may not be presented with¬ 
in the prescribed period, if the ap¬ 
pellant shall shew satisfactory cause 
for not having before presented the 
petition. 


The first clause of this section corresponds with the first 
clause of Section 56 of the Bengal Regulation: with the 
exception of requiring the petition of appeal to be written 
on stampt paper, which appears to be perfectly proper. 


Second. AH petitions of appeal 
from decisions of the district Moon- 
4 iiffs are to be presented to the. Judge 
of the zillah in which the Moonsiffs 
may officiate, and the Moonsiffs are 
prohibited from receiving any peti¬ 
tions of appeals from their own deci¬ 
sions. The decisions of the Judge 
on all such appeals shall be final. 


The second clause corresponds with the second clause of 
the section above quoted} with the exception of the last 
line, which comes in rather abruptly in the middle of the 
provisions regarding the preferring and receiving appeals. 
The provision would naturally form the last clause of the 
section. 


Section 59. First. The district 
Moonsiff authorized to hear and 
determine all suits which may be 
voluntarily referred to his decision 
by both parties, whether for real or 
personal property, not exceeding 
the value of two hundred Arcot 
rupees, as calculated in Section 11 
of this Regulation. 

Second. He shall receive from the 
parties a bond, under their signa¬ 
tures, attested by two credible wit¬ 
nesses, agreeing to abide by his 
decision. 


Third, In his proceedings in such 
cases, he shall be guided by the 
same rules as have been prescribed 
for his conduct in trying suits of his 
own authority as district Moonsiff.' 

Fourth. The district Moonsiff’s 
decision, in such cases shall not be 
set aside by the Zlllali Judge, ex¬ 
cept at the instance of either party, 
for corruption or gross partiality 
proved to the full satisfaction of the 
Zillah Judge by the oath of two cre¬ 
dible witnesses. 


The wording of tlie several clauses of this section ap- 
pears to be too loose and indefinite, and the arrangement is 
defective. The bond prescribed by the second clause has 
no penalty attached to the breach of its obligations. The 
reasons for levying from the defendant one half of the in- 
stitution fee, as provided by the fifth clause, are not ap¬ 
parent, and the reasoning which would justify the imposi¬ 
tion of such a tax on the defendant, in these cases, would 
justify it in all. It can scarcely be expected, that a de¬ 
fendant will agree to refer a clause to the arbitration of a 
Moonsiff, if such reference is to subjeetjhim, in the first 
instance, to an expense from which he would be free, if 
the suit were to be tried in the ordinary manner. ’ 


The provisions of the fourth clause should be made the 
subject of a separate section. 
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Fifth. The district MoonsifFshall, 
pn such cases, receive from the 
parties an institution fee of one anna 
per each rupee on the amount or 
value of the property in dispute, to 
be paid by them in the proportion of 
half caclu The party cast shall'pay 
the wltole. 

Section 59. As a compensation to 
the district Moonsifts for their trou¬ 
ble, and for the expense of such 
establishmentj as may be necessary 
for the discharge of their ofiicial du¬ 
ties, on their passing a decision upon 
the merits of any suit before them, 
or upon any suit depending before 
them being adjusted by razenamahs 
of the parties, and in these two cases 
only, they shall receive from the 
Zillah Judge the fee of one anna per 
rupee, paid on the institution of suCh 
suit. If in any instance the allows 
ance shall be found insufficient for 
the above purpose, the Governor in 
Council will sanction such salary in 
addition thereto, as may appear re¬ 
quisite for the encouragement of 
qualified persons to hold the 
office of district Moonsitfs, and to 
perform the duties of it with dili¬ 
gence and fidelity. 

Second. District Moonsiffs shall, 
from the month succeeding the^ re¬ 
ceipt of ibis Regulation, transmit to 
the Zillah Judge, along with the 
monthly reports required by this re¬ 
gulation, an exact monthly state¬ 
ment of all sums levied and received 
by them on account of the institu¬ 
tion fee upon all suits instituted be¬ 
fore them, and shall at the same 
time remit the amount of the fees so 
received by them in the preceding 
month. The Zillah Judges shall 
credit in their public accounts the 
whole of the institution fee so re¬ 
mitted to them, and on inspection 
of tlie monthly report of causes de¬ 
cided by the MoonsifFs shall pay to 
them the amount of the institution 
fee authorized by the preceding 
clause. 


The. two clauses of thisi section appear to be taken from 
Section 13 of Regulation VII, A. D. 1809. There ap¬ 
pears no objection to the principle of remuneration esta¬ 
blished for the Moonsiffs; but it may be doubted, whether 
the suits on which the fees are to be paid to the district 
Moonsiff, and those on which the fees are not to be paid to 
them, are so well defined as they are in the original section. 
The proposed section is concise and positive; and as the 
enforcement of it rests with the Zillah courts, and not 
with the Moonsiffs, there is no danger from its being mis¬ 
interpreted by the latter; its conciseness may, therefore, 
be considered to give it the preference.. 


REGULATION IV. 


Report of 
Sudder Adawlut, 
21 Dec. 1815. 


This Regulation is nearly a counterpart of the second Regulation. It 
empowers district Moonsiffs to assemble punchayets for the adjudication of 
civil suits, under rules and restrictions similar to those prescribed by the se¬ 
cond Regulation for assembling village punchayets, but enlarging the ju¬ 
risdiction, and authorizing the levy of an institution fee, and the payment of 
batta to witnesses and to the members of punchayets. 


Upon the provisions of this Regulation which are not contained in the secofid 
Regulation the Court have to ofter a few observations. 

Bv Clause second, Section 4, it is provided that the district Moonsiff shall levy 
from Jie party requiring the punchayet afee of halfan anna in the rupee on the 
amount or value of the property in dispute* The defendant may be the party 
requiring the punchayet, and the reason why he should be burthened, in the 
first instance, by the payment of the fee, is not at all obvious. The professed 
object of the Regulation is to promote the reference of suits to punchayets ; 
but the provision above-mentioned is calculated to defeat that object, for it can 
hardly be expected that a defendant will require to have the matter in dispute 
referred to a punchayet, if the reference is to subject him to an expense, from 
which, in the ordinary course of proceeding, he would be free, at all events 
until thesuit should be decided.. The disbursement of the fee by the defendant, 

in 
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the first instance, must be considered as a tax paid for the privilege of having Report of Sudder 


the claim which is made against him adjudicated by a particular tribunal • and * Adawlut, 
-. I - , ,I . r . . . ’ * >* 21 Dec. 1815. 


as it roust be supposed that justice is' equally administered by all the tribunals 
authorized by the British Government, it may be doubted whether a defendant 
will, in any case, think the privilege worth the purchase. 


Ne trly the same observations are applicable to Clause second. Section 5, by 
which it i4 provided that when both parties agree to have the matter in dispute 
referred to a punchayet, half of the institution fee shall be paid by each party 
respectively. The Court objected to a similar provision contained in Section 
59, Regulation III. In the draft prepared by the Court, the institution fee is, 
in all cases, made payable by the plaintiff’in the first instance. 


The institution fee payable under Clause second, Section 4, in cases where 
one party only requires a punchayet, is at the rate of something more than three 
per cent.; and the institution fee payable under Clause second. Section 5, is at 
the rate of one per cent,, or taken at an average, it may perhaps be calculated 
at one and a half per cent. The Court are not aware of any reason for making 
this distinction; and as the amount of the institution fee collected in these cases 
is to be appropriated as a compensation to the district MoonsifFs, it may perhaps 
be apprehended that they will use their influence to prevent parties from a<»Tee- 
ing to have their ditferences referred to a punchayet, under the provi.sions of 
Section 5- At all events, it will be to their interest to do so, in all cases 
wherein the matter in dispute does not exceed the amount or value cognizable 
by themselves. 


Sections 27 , 28, and 29, which provide for the payment of batta to members 
of punchayets and to witnesses, are so loosely worded, as to leave the intention 
of the Commission, in several respects, extremely doubtful. From the first part 
of Section 27 , which prescribes that “ every member of a district punchayet 
“ shall receive daily, from the date of his leaving his village until his return, 
“ batta at the rate of from one anna to a quarter of a rupee per diem, according 
“ to his'situation in life,” it is to be inferred, that this batta is to be paid to 
him daf/y; but this inference is done away by the following part of the section 
which prescribes that “ the batta is to be collected without delay from the party 
** cast,” and, of course, not till the decision shall have been passed. 


Section 28 provides that the batta to witnesses shall be “ paid by the order 
“ of the district MoonsifFby the party at whose instance they are summoned.” 
It is not specified, that the witnesses, like the members of the punchayet, shall 
receive this batta dailj/; but as it is made payable by the party on whose behalf 
they rnay have been summoned, it may perhaps be inferred that such was the 
intention of the Commission. 


By the two sections above mentioned, it is provided that the batta to be 
allowed to members of punchayets and to witnesses shall be at the rate of from 
one anna to a quarter of a rupee per diem, according to their situation in life ; 
but it is not stated whether the MoonsifiT, or any one else, is to be vested with 
authority to determine the rate of batta to be allowed in these cases. The 
Court conclude, that it was intended to vest the Moonsiff’with this authority. 

Section 29 provides that » the amount of the institution fee, the batta to 
“ members of the punchayet and to witnesses, and of any necessary charge for 
“ paper, shall be specified in the district punchayet’s decree, and shall be paid 
“ by the party cast.” 

That the amount of batta to members of the punchayet should be paid by the 
party cast was provided before, and therefore need not be repeated. But if the 
Court have conjectured rightly, that the Commission intended to vest the dis¬ 
trict MoonsifF with the power of determining the rate of batta to be paid to each 
witness and to each member of the punchayet, and to place the collection and 
disbursement of the amount under his siiperintendance and control, it would 
seem more regular that he should certify, on the back of the decree, the parti¬ 
culars which, by the section under consideration, the punchayet are required to 
insert in the body of it. 
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REGULATION V. 

neport of Sudder This Regulation is entitled a “ Regulation for the appointment of the Hiri- 
Adawlut, <( ^00 law officers of the zillah courts to be Sudder Aumeens, or head referees^ 
21 Dec. 1815. ^ „ for the trial of referred causes, to the atnbunt or value of three hundred 
“ Arcot rupees.’^ 

Section 9, Regulation VII. of 1809, authorized the appointment of a Sudder 
Aumeen, or head native Commissioner, in any zillah wherein such appoint¬ 
ment might appear advisable, for the trial of suits referred to him by the zillah- 
Judge, for personal or real property not exceeding in amount or value one 
hundred Arcot rupees; and Regulation X. of 1809 constituted the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo law officers of the zillah Courts to be Sudder Aumeens,, 
or head native Commissioners, ex officio, and made farther provision for the 
appointment of head native Commissioners in the several zillahs. 

Section 2 of the third Regulation proposed by the Commission, rescinded, 
as was observed in the Court’s remarks on that Regulation, all the existing 
enactments respecting Sudder Aumeens; and in this Regulation they have- 
not provided for the appointment of any head native Commissioners in addi¬ 
tion to the Hindoo law officers of the provincial Courts, and the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo law officers of the zillah Courts; nor have they provided 
for the recall of the sunnuds which have been granted under Section 9, Re¬ 
gulation X. of 1809. The Court know not what are the intentions of the 
Commission; but they recommend that the sunnuds of the Sudder Aumeens, 
appointed under the sections above quoted, be recalled and cancelled, and that 
other sunnuds be granted to them ; and that the provincial court, on the repre¬ 
sentation of the zillah Judge, be empowered to authorize the appointment of 
Sudder Aumeens, in addition to the law officers of the zijlah court, in any Zil- 
laii where such appointment may appear expedient. 

The Court doubt the expediency of appointing the Hindoo law officers of 
the provincial courts to be Sudder Aumeens. The benefit of such appointment 
is confined to one zillah of each division; and in cases of appeal from his de¬ 
cree, a reference to the law officers of the Sudder court will be necessary on 
all points of law, which I'eference must always tend to retard the final decision 
of the suit. It appears to be farther objectionable, as rendering the Hindoo 
law officer of the provincial courts, in some respects, subject to the authority 
of the Zillah Judge. 

It can scarcely be necessary to point out, that the title prefixed to this Re¬ 
gulation is objectionable, as leading to the inference that the Mahomedan 
and Hindoo law offieerrf of the Zillah Courts did not before hold the situation 
of Sudder Aumeen. 

The Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the Zillah courts, and the 
Hindoo law officers of the provincial courts, being constituted Sudder Aumeens 
ex offikio, it does not appear necessary to administer to them the oath prescrib¬ 
ed by Section 4 of the draft now under consideration ; but if it should be 
deemed requisite to take a special oath from these officers, the Court would 
recommend a modification of the form contained in Appendix No. 1, which is 
copied from the form No. 8. of the Appendix to the Bengal Regulation S3 of 
1S14, and is applicable to persons entrusted with the performance of duties in 
addition to the trial and decision of referred cases, and not provided for in the 
Regulation proposed by the Conriinission. The Court are of opinion, that the 
duties in question might, with considerable advantage, be intrusted to the 
Sudder Aumeens officiating in the several zillahs under this presidency ; and 
that the Zillah Judges, whenever the adjustment of accounts regarding the 
execution of decrees and mercantile or revenue transactions, or the investiga- 
tion of disputes between landlord and tenant, or of other special matters of 
account, fact, or usage, may be requisite, should be authorized to refer such 
matters to the Sudder Aumeens for adjustment or investigation and report, 
under the rules and restrictions specified in Sections 76 and 77? Bengal Regula¬ 
tion XXIIL of 1814*. 

The draft now under consideration is chiefly composed of extracts from 
the Bengal Regulation XXIII. of 1814^, from which the third Regulation 
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proposed by the Commission was taken. But several of the provisions con- Report of Sudaer 
twined in th6 xiengal Regulation; being oniittedj and the proposed enactments Adawtut, 
respecting the office of Sudder Aunieens being disjoined from those regarding 
Moonsiffs, the draft is, in many respects, defective ; for the rules which are to 
regulate the proceedings of the Sudder Aumeens in the trial and decision of 
original suits and appeals, reference is made to the provisions enacted for the 
guidance of the Zillah Courts in such cases, and thus by far the greater and 
most important part of the enactments which it deeply concerns the Sudder 
Aumeens to know, must be looked for in other Regulations. The draft is 
further defective, in not providing for cases in which the Sudder Aumeens 
may be gu.Ity^of gross partiality or corruption, or of other misconduct in 
the discharge ol their duties. 

^ As It is proposed to lescind the rules by which Sudder Aumeens have been 
hitherto guitied in the trial and determination of dauses, it is no doubt neces 
sary either to enact new rules, or to declare enactments already made applb 
cable to them in the discharge of their duty. To refer them to the rules pre- 
scribed for the guidance of the Zillah courts in the trial and determination of 
original suits, will be attended with inconvenience, as those rules are scat¬ 
tered through several Regulations ; and it would be more convenient, and at 
the same tune more conformable to the general principles of the code, to refer 
them to such sections of the third Regulation proposed by the Commission as 
define the powers to be exercised by the district Moonsiffs in similar cases. ’ 

Nearly the same observations are applicable to the rules for trying and de¬ 
termining appeals. Instead of referring Sudder Aumeens to the rules pre¬ 
scribed for the Zillah courts in such cases, it would be better, in the opinion 
of the Court to refer them to such sections of the third Regulation as describe 
the mode of proceeding to be observed by the district Moonsiffs, in trying 
and determining appeals from the decisions of the village Moonsiffs. 

REGULATION VI. 

This Regulation, which is entitled a « Regulation for authorizing Collectoi-s 
“ of zdlahs fo refer for trial and decision by punchayet disputes respecting 

tfic boundaiios of villages,’ does not provide for the relative powers and du¬ 
ties of the Collector, the Moonsiff, and the punchayet, with sufficient clearness 
and precision. 

The second section, which grants authority to the Collector to refer dis¬ 
putes respecting boundaries to a village or district punchayet, does not define 
whether the punchayet is to be formed by the Moonsiff in either case, or bv 
the Collector. ^ j 

By the third section it is declared, that in cases wherein one of the parties 
shall decline a reference to a village punchayet, and either of them shall claim 
a reference to a district punchayet, the Collector “ shall refer the case to the 

district Moonsift, who shall cause it to be tried by a district punchayet 
“ under the provisions of Regulation IV. of 1815.” It may be inferred! 
therefore, that the reference to the village punchayet was intended to be made 
in the same manner. 

Section 4 prescribes that a copy of the decree of the village or district pun¬ 
chayet shall be sent to the Collector; but for what purpose, is not specified 
either in this or in any other section of the proposed Regulation. Section 5 
empowei's the Collector to annul the decree of the punchayet, in cases where 
gross partiality or corruption shall be proved ; and perhaps it was intended that 
the decisions of the punchayets should, in all cases, be subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Collector, he being prohibited from setting aside their decisions, ex¬ 
cept in the cases aboveinentioned. 

No provision is made for the punishment of members of punchayets, who 
shall be pioved guilty of gross partiality and corruption ;■ and the provisioh 
made, at the end of Section 5, that the decision of the second punchayet 
shall be final, is liable to serious objections. It is possible that the second 
punchayet may be as corrupt as the first, and in this case to carry their decree 
into execution would be to commit an act of injustice. The impunity held out 

by 
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siioe^'isis powerfully towards relaxing the integrity of the second punchayet, 

's—- —/ jjj tbe draft which the Court have prepared, they have endeavoured to pro¬ 

vide for the same objects which the Commission appear to have had in view j 
but they have deemed it necessary to make the rules more detailed than those 
contained in the draft under consideration. 

In concluding their remarks upon this Regulation, the Court have to ob¬ 
serve that the Commission have omitted to provide for the case of a dispute re¬ 
garding the boundaries of two villages, which may be situated in two different 
Collectorates. It would appear proper that the attention of the Commission 
should be called to this point. 


To the foregoing detailed remarks, the Court are desirous of adding a few 
general observations, chiefly for the purpose of bringing to the notice of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council some essential points, in which, 
as it appears to them, the plan of internal administration proposed by the 
Commission, differs from the plan prescribed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors. 

The first great difference is with regard to the person who is to be consti¬ 
tuted the village Judge. The Honourable Court propose, that the Potail shall, 
by virtue of his office, execute the functions of Commissioner within his vil¬ 
lage ; and the proposition is grounded on the immunities and privileges w'hich 
the Potail enjoys, and the peculiar qualifications for adjudicating village dis¬ 
putes, which he is supposed to derive from the nature of his office. 

The Commission, in their first Regulation, provide that the renter or col¬ 
lector of the rents or revenue, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff of the 
village ; and this provision, independently of its being directly at variance with 
the plan contemplated by the Honourable Court, is liable to very serious ob¬ 
jections. 

If the renter of the village collects his dues himself, his profits are to be de¬ 
rived not merely from his own labour (supposing him to be engaged,in cultiva¬ 
tion), but also from the labour of all the cultivating classes of the village. It 
is scarcely to be supposed, that a man so situated can be uninterested in any 
thing that passes in the village ; still less can impatiality be expected from the 
hireling employed to collect the dues of the Zemindar or farmer of the revenue. 
He can hardly be expected to possess that spirit of integrity which shall reject 
the profit of illicit gain. He will too frequently, it Is to be feared, make his 
profits by relaxations of his master’s rights to be purchased by the cultivators; 
and the best customer will doubtless be most in favour with him on all occa¬ 
sions, even should he be free from pique and resentment against those who are 
the least complying. 

Again, the situation of renter or collector of the rents is not permanent in one 
person. A lease, supposing it to be perpetual, must be liable to be sold on 
the. farmer’s failing to pay his rent; and the very circumstance of a man’s 
giving more attention to settling justly the differences of his neighbours than to 
his own concerns, might be the cause of his being ousted from the farm, by 
virtue of which he exercised his judicial authority. But it is unnecessary to 
look to so remote a contingency. It is well known, that long leases are de¬ 
cidedly discountenanced, and there is nothing to prevent a Collector from 
farming every succeeding lease with a different person; and if the judicial 
office go with the farm, the Court see no reason to doubt that it will be regard¬ 
ed as a part of the farm, and that the most will be made of it. 

The agent employed to collect the produce of the farm is still less secure in 
his situation than the renter. Caprice in the renter may furnish the village 
with a new Judge every month. It cannot be necessary? to dwell on the evil 
consequences which must result from this frequent transfer of judicial authority 
from one person to another. 

To the respectability of the judicial character probity is indispensably requi¬ 
site i but how is it possible l;o guard against profligate persons becoming ren¬ 
ters, 
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:ers, of agaimt the employment of such persons as collectors of the rents ? It 
is not proposed to make the upright discharge of the duties of village Mooiisiff 
one of the obligations of the lease; and if it were, such a proposition would be 
impracticable. Whatever care might be taken by the Collectors, in the dis- 
tricts not permanently settled, to admit only such renters as bear a respectable 
private character, it is obvious that, in other districts, Zemindars could not be 
restricted in their choice of renters, nor could the renters, in any case, be re¬ 
stricted in their choice of agents. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the renter or collector of the rents of 
a village, as such, does not possess the immunities and privileges, nor 

any of those qualifications, which are supposed by the Court of Directors to 
render a Potail peculiarly fitted for the exercise of judicial functions within his 
village. 

It cannot be concealed, that many of the objections which occur to vesting 
judicial power in the renter of a village, as proposed by the Commission, are 
equally applicable to entrusting such power to the Potail. The office of Potail 
is not elective, and unhappily integrity and talents are not hereditary. 

The next point, in which the system proposed by the Commission differs from 
that of the Honourable Court, is the exemption from all superintendence and 
control which the village Judge is to enjoy. The village Moonsiffis not to be 
bound by the obligations of an oath, nor is he subject to be called to account 
for his conduct, except on charges of gross partiality and corruption. For 
cases of negligence and incapacity, and of any misconduct short of gross par¬ 
tiality and corruption, no provision is made j and even for gross partiality and 
corruption, the only punishment provided is the levy of a fine, not exceeding 
three times the amount of the bribe proved to have been received. Thus, then, 
under the Regulations proposed by the Commission, the renter or collector of 
the rents, who whatever may be his character or his talents, becomes the 
MoonsifF of the village, retains that authority so long as he is. the ren ter or col¬ 
lector of the rents, although he may in a hundred instances be proved most 
grossly venal, or utterly unable, from ignorance and stupidity, to discharge 
the duties entrusted to him. 

It is not easy to conceive the morals of any people to be so perfect as to 
admit of a man’s being entrusted with judicial power, if he be not at the same 
time made responsible for the uprightness of his proceedings ; and the Court 
of Directors, so far from proposing that the Potail, in his judicial capacity, shall 
be independent of all control, look particularly to the exercise of a vigilant 
and active superintendence and control over these lower judicatories, as the 
means of preventing a recurrence of the serious and formidable abuses, which 
are acknowledged to have prevailed in the later periods of the native adraini- 
stration. 

The mode in which the Honourable Court intended that this superintend- 
ance and control should be exercised, does not apppear; but it is sufficiently 
manifest, that the best exertions of the Company’s European servants can be 
but of little avail, unless some provision be made for inflicting an adequate pu¬ 
nishment upon a MoOnsiff’, who shall be guilty of any aggravated act of mis¬ 
conduct. For such offences dismissal from office readily presents itself, as a 
proper, and perhaps the only adequate punishment. If this ofiScer be not re¬ 
movable for aggravated misconduct, there is evidently not the smallest security 
for a faithful discharge of his duty, nor any protection to the inhabitants of his 
village from continued oppression. But how will this punishment operate un¬ 
der a law which declares the Potail, or the renter or Collector of the rents, to 
be Moonsiff ccr officio ? The Potail may be deprived of his office, of its immuni¬ 
ties, and its privileges, and the office may be conferred on his heir ; but by 
these means the administration of justice will come to be confided to the hands 
of a minor, or must be temporarily intrusted to a person selected to officiate 
for him. The renter and the collector of the rents may be deprived of the 
office of Moonsiff, but of the situation by virtue of which they hold that office 
they cannot be deprived, and some person, not being the renter or collector of 
the rents, must be selected to perform the duties of Moonsiff. 

[■^T] 
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On the other hanj, however, it is a matter for serious consideration, whether 
dismissal from his office and the consequent deprivation of the privileges and 
immunities attached to it, would not be an excessive punishment to a Potail, 
for malversation in the discharge of his judicial duties. 

If the performance of judicial duties be not beyond all manner of doubt and 
controversy, included among the conditions of the PotaiPs tenure, it would be 
an act of oppression to impose it upon him now, making him at the same time 
liable to the deprivation of all his immunities for malversation in the discharge 
of them j and even if it has always been considered as forming a part of his 
municipal obligations, yet if it has not, within his recollection at least, been 
rigorously exacted from him, if a failure in the discharge of these duties has 
never, within his knowledge, been visited by the forfeiture of the privilege# 
annexed to his office, whatever may be the state of the case, a punishment 
to the extent above-mentioned might be deemed to operate with too much 
seA’^erity. 

Colonel Munro, as quoted by the Court of Directors, describes every village 
with its twelve Ayengandeas as “ a little republic, with the Potail at the head of 
“ it. The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their own Potail. They give 
“ themselves no trouble about the breaking up and division of Kingdo/ns. 
“ While the village is entire, they care not to what power it is transferred: 
“ wherever it goes, the internal management of it remains unaltered. The 

Potail is still the Collector and Magistrate and head farmer.” If this descrip¬ 
tion be correct, either the British Government must have caused a gross and 
violent disturbance of the municipal administration, beyond what was expe¬ 
rienced under former conquerors, or else the internal management of the vil¬ 
lages remains unaltered, and any Regulations concerning it must be at the best 
unnecessary. And if every village has been deprived of its municipal institu¬ 
tions, and has made no complaint of the deprivation, the inference is, that those 
institutions have either been lost so long as to be forgotten, or they have, from 
whatever cause, ceased to be desirable. The act, therefore, by which Potails 
may be now called upon to discharge judicial functions, will be regarded as an 
imposition of new duties, and not as a revival of the former institutions of the 
country; or it will be considered as the renewal of obligations, which none of 
the parties concerned wished to have renewed. 

All these considerations tend to shew the difficulty of providing duly and 
efficiently for the office of village Judge, in the manner proposed. If it were 
proposed to constitute the Potail or the renter a referee and arbitrator merely, 
to try such causes as might be referred to him by the Zillab Judge, or by the 
consent of both parties, the evil consequences of exemption from the puriish- 
meiit of dismissal would not be so formidable. To a village referee or arbitra¬ 
tor, whose profligacy or incapacity had been ascertained, the Zillah Judge would 
not refer causes for decision, nor would parties agree to appoint him arbitrator 
between them. The authority of a referee and arbitrator must lie dormant, 
unless it be called into action by the Zillah Judge, or by the voluntary agree¬ 
ment of both parties in a suit. But the authority of a Moonsiffis of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature. On a complaint being preferred to him, he is empowered and 
required to summon the opposite party, to fine him for non-attendance, to attach 
his property, &G. &c.; and how easily a power of this sort may be converted 
into an engine of oppression by a bad man subject to no control, bow easily it 
may be employed to purposes of personal revenge, and to the gratification of 
private malignity, is sufficiently obvious. 

But whether the Potail, as proposed by the Court of Directors, or the renter 
and collector of the rents, as proposed by the Commission, be declared the auI- 
lage Judge, it is indispensably necessary, for the pui'pose of maintaining the 
purity and respectability of the inferior judicatories, that for partiality and cor¬ 
ruption at least, if not for other aggravated acts of misconduct, the offfindei' 
should be made liable to be dismissed from the office of Mootisiff. 

The next point in which the plan of the Court of Directors and that of the 
Commission differ, is with respect to the nature and extent of the jurisdiction to 
be exercised by the village Judge. The Court of Directors propose, that the 
Potail shall execute the functions of Commissioner within his village, in the 
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everal modes prescribed by the existing Regulations, viz. ^ as moonsiff, referee, 
and arbitrator; but the Commission have made no provision for the village 
Judge to act as referee. Farther, it does not appear to have been the intention 
of the Honourable Court, that the village Judge should have jurisdiction in 
cases of real property. They state expressly, that as referee the Potail should 
be subject to the same limitations as to the amount litigated, and generally 

speaking, to the same rules as are prescribed for native Commissioners acting 

in this capacity.” This would exclude cases of real property from the cog¬ 
nizance of the village Judge acting as referee; and if that jurisdiction be denied 
to him when acting in a capacity wherein he is, to a certain extent, placed under 
the superintendence and control of the Zillah Judge, it would be inconsistent 
to vest him with it in cases wherein he is subject to less control. Indeed, the 
propriety of intrusting suits for real property, particularly for hereditary landed 
property, to the adjudication of a village MoonsifF, appears to be extremely 
doubtful. Suits of this nature often involve questions of great difficulty, which 
it can hardly be expected that he should be competent to determine. The 
Commission, it is true, have provided that the village Judge shall have the aid 
of the law officers of the Zillah Courts to decide any question of Hindoo or 
Mahommedan law, which may arise in the investigation of such cases j but to 
enable the law officer to give a correct legal opinion, it is necessary that the 
circumstances of the case should be stated, with a precision which it would be 
in vain to look for from the village Judge, whether the proposition of the Court 
of Directors, or that of the Commission, with regard to the person who shall fill 
that office, be adopted. It is unnecessary to dwell on the great evils which 
must result, both individually and generally, from incorrect judgments in cases 
of inheritance or succession to landed property. 

It may be proper to mention, that in Bengal the jurisdiction of Moonsiffs, 
who are there selected on account of their character and talents, is confined to 
suits for personal property, and it would appear safer to delay investing the 
village Moonsiffs acting in these provinces with a higher jurisdiction, until at 
least trial has been made of the manner in which they discharge a trust of minor 
importance. Their jurisdiction may hereafter be easily extended, if it should 
be considered expedient to extend it. 

The Commission have provided, in the third section of the first Regulation, 
that when any doubt may arise as to the person who is to be considered the 
head of the village, the Collector shall select a person and grant him a pottah, 
declaring him to be the head of the village. Why the appointment of the 
village Moonsiff should, in these cases, rest with the Collector, is not at all 
apparent, unless it be intended that considerations connected with the revenue 
shall always operate, when such appointment may become necessary. The 
district Moonsiff is to be nominated by the zillah Judge, and confirmed by the 
provincial court; and it would seem more consistent, if similar provisions were 
made applicable to the office of village Moonsiff, 

It appears to have been the intention of the Court of Directors to leave it 
entirely to the option of the native inhabitants to have recourse to these lower 
judicatories or to the zillah courts; but Section 14 of the first Regulation 
proposed by the Commission provides that the plaintiff shall prefer his com¬ 
plaint to the Moonsiff of the village in which the defendant may reside j and 
there is no clause declaratory of to the plaintiff's jjossessing an option of re¬ 
sorting, in the first instance, to the zillah court. Whether it was intended by 
the Commission to allow or withhold the object in question, the Court know 
not; but under the proposed Regulation it may be doubted, whether in 
cases cognizable by the village Moonsiffs, a plaintiff will consider himself en¬ 
titled to prefer his complaint to the zillah court, or whether the Zillah Judge 
will deem himself authorized to receive it. The Court beg leave to recom¬ 
mend, that the attention of the Commission be called to this point. 

It has been shown, that whether the Potail or the renter, or collector of the 
rents be constituted the village Judge, the office must, in very many cases, be 
filled by selection. The Court are disposed to believe, that this mode of ap¬ 
pointing to the office might be adopted in all cases with considerable advan¬ 
tage, and that a judicious selection of persons to discharge the duties of village 
Moonsiff would accomplish the object which the Court of Directors appear to 
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rt of Siidtler have principally in vjew, of readily dispensing justice to the natives, by mejins 
21 DeT^^s’lS of agents taken from among themselves, while it would secure the employment 
■ only of men of respectable character, in situations wherein respectability of 
character is so indispensably requisite. 

It would always be in the power of the Zillah Judges, and it might be made 
their special duty, to select those persons for the judicial office, whop the 
general opinion of the inhabitants, manifested by voluntary references, should 
point out as the best qualified to decide on the disputes between them. 

The Court, however, would not propose that a Moonsiff should be appointed 
to every village. The population of many villages may be so small as not to 
require the constant presence of a judicial officer; but in a circle of from ten 
to twenty miles, it may be expected that there will be very generally a popula¬ 
tion sufficiently numerous to employ a native Court. The several zillahs might 
be subdivided into circles of this description, and an individual of respectable 
talents and character might be appointed to exercise judicial functions within 
each of them. 

The Court considering the Commission as acting under special instructions, 
have not deemed themselves at liberty to deviate, in any essential point, from 
the principles on which the proposed Regulations appear to have been framed: 
in preparing their redrafts, therefore, the Court have confined themselves to 
such modifications and additions, as seemed absolutely necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of the objects which the Commission had in view. The wording and 
the arrangement of the several clauses will be found to be different, the drafts 
prepared by the Commission appearing, in both these respects, to be extremely 
defective; so defective, indeed, as in some instances to leave their intention 
very doiibtful. 

In submitting their re-drafts, however, the Court would not be understood as 
recommending that they should be enacted in their present state. They have 
endeavoured to shew wherein they consider many of the most material pro¬ 
visions objectionable, and they do not venture to hope that they have succeed¬ 
ed in digesting properly, from the materials before them, a system so extensive 
in its operation and so important in its consequences. 


(A true extract.) 


W. OLIVER, 
Register. 


Minute of 
Tliird Judge. 
31 January 1816. 


minute of the THIRD JUDGE, 

Dated the 3\st January 1816. 

The Acting Third Judge delivers in the following minute on the Court’s 
proceedings of the 21st December 1815. 

The Court’s re-draft of the Regulation for transferring the superintendence 
of the police from the Magistrates to the Collectors of the zillahs, was only 
put into my hatids, for the first time, on the 29th instant. I observe that Sec¬ 
tion 79 of the Commissioners* draft, which prescribes that no order shall be 
“ issued to any police officer, excepting by, or through the Collector of the 
“ zillah,” has been omitted by the Court in their re-draft. The reasons as¬ 
signed by the Court for this omission are, “ If the Collector be constituted 
“ Magistrate, there can be no necessity for this provision j and if he be not 
“ constituted Magistrate, there can be no objection to the Magistrate issuing 
“ his warrant to a particular officer, and to all whom it may concern.” 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having been pleased to sig¬ 
nify to the Commission, through Mr. Secretary Hill, under date 13th May 
last, his desire “ that no time should be lost in transferring to the Collector 
" the exercise of the whole of the duties of the police,” the Commission, 
with a view to make his authority respected, and to render the police under 
the Collectors more efficient, were induced, by their draft of the Police Re¬ 
gulation, to place the police establishment entirely under their controul, as the 
only certain means of preventing all collision and clashing of authorities be¬ 
tween 
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tween the Collectors, as Superintendents of Police, and the Magistrates of their 
respective zillahs. Were the Magistrate to issue Ids warrant direct to any po¬ 
lice OtScer, without the intervention of the Superintendent of Police, the 
consequence would be, that the servants of the police would consider them¬ 
selves under two masters, fmd be the less efficient. The Honourable Court 
of Directors observe,* “ To place, therefore, the superintendence of the re- 
“ vedue and of the police in the hands of separate individuals, must necessa- 
“ rily produce^ a collision and clashing of authorities between them in the ex- 
ercise of their respective functions; for both must mainly rest in the agency 
“ of the village officers, who being equally at the call of either, their services 
« may be required at the same instant by both. This, while it must distract 
the subordinate agents, must in some degree affect tire operations of the 
“ Magistrate and of the Collector;” and this, I apprehend, will still be the 
case, if the Magistrate be allowed to issue his warrant direct “ to a particular 
“ police officer, and to all whom it may concern,” without the intervention of 
the Superintendent of Police. On these grounds, I am induced to bring to the 
immediate notice of Government, the Court’s omission of so important a sec¬ 
tion, vesting the exclusive controul of the Police in the Collectors, on which 
the efficiency of the new system of police will, in the opinion of the Com¬ 
mission, so greatly depend. 

I propose now to offer a few explanations and observations, w’hicli the 
Court’s detailed remarks in their proceedings of the 21st December naturally' 
suggest. 

Commmimim' Draft. On this section the Court observe, « the object of this 

Section 10. Heads of villages “ provision is not very clear. Information furnished bv 

;; «>e h=ad of o„e viUage to another, or to tl,o Tehsildair 
heinous offences, committed in any th® ciivision,^ cannot be evidence, and cannot afford 

village within tJie limits of the dis- “ ground for taking any other measures, in the first in- 

tnct. or tehsildarry, to which they « stance,, than sucli as are calculated to discover whether 
belong; and they shall send iiTime- « i x • r 

diately information, either to the ^ such information IS given has been 

head of the village in whifch the ** actually committed.’* 
crime was committed, or to the Teh- rn /->» i 

sildar. 1 he tourt have precisely stated the object of the pro¬ 

vision, which appears clear enough to my apprehension, 
it being to afford ground for taking such measures, in the first instance, as 
are calculated to discover whether the crime of which such information is 
given has been actually committed. On these grounds, so correctly stated by 
the Court, I am of opinion that the section should be restored. 

Commisstonm’ Dr ft. On this section the Court observe: » This appears too 

tipon receiving information in writing. exclusive a power to delegate to a village police officer, 

signed by the informer, of stolen pro- nnd might be made a most vexatious instrument of vil- 

party poncealed in any place within *' lage tyranny.” The Court further state it as tlieir opi- 

their jurisdiction, shall cause search nioD, “ that nothing but a warrant from a Mao-istrate 
to be made and the property if found <, wairain num a iviagisuate 

to be seized. But should the place ®authorize the search of a house j and they there- 
of concealment be a dwelling-house, lore recommend that the section be omitted. But how am 
the search shall be made only be- I to reconcile this opinion of the Court with the provision 

, I «ml in Section 86 of their re-ataft, prescibing I. "here 
lehsildars may have credible information of stolen property being concealed, 

“ and there may be reasons to apprehend that it will be made away with, un- 
« less prompt measures be taken to secure it, they shall cause search to. be 
n^de, and the property if found to be secured and forwarded, with the 
offender, to the Magistrate. If the place of concealment be a dwellino*- 
“ house, the search shall be made only between sun-rise and sun-set.” The 
case here stated might arise in a village under the eye of the head of the vil¬ 
lage, where the Tehsildar and the Collector might be fifty miles fiom the spot. 
Why should the power to search a house be given to a Tehsildar and not to 
the head of a village, since the Court, in their remarks on Section 44, observe 
without any exception, “ the less that is left to the discretion of a native officer’ 
in the present state of morals in India, the less room will there be for abuse” ? ’ 

In the case of the head of the village as a police officer, the Court, appre¬ 
hensive of an abuse of his power, record their opinion, that nothing but a war- 

rant 

* Vide Letter from the Court of Directors, dated 29th April ISH, paragraph 90. 
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rant from a Magistrate should authorize the search of a house, as itimight be 
made a most vexatious instrument of village tyranny; but in the case of the 
Tehslldar, the Court give him the power to search any house without the in¬ 
tervention of the Magistrate, notwithstanding it might be made a most vexa¬ 
tious instrument of district tyranny, conceiving the head of the village is likely 
to be as trust-worthy as the Tehsildar, and as both are made responsible “ for 
" extortion, oppression, or other abuse of authority/’ I recommend, lor the 
greater eflSciency of the police, that the power in question be alike vested in 
both. 

Commissioner^ Draft. On this section the Court observe: ** It is to be infer- 

Section 34'. They shall be aided “ red, that in addition to the establishment of Peshkars, 
in the disclwge of their police duties « Gomastas, and Peons, already employed under Tehsil- 

SuJ'atd*Sns^"but"thir ;; establishmerit is to be entertained. This, 

lishment, together with that of the, however, IS at variance with the views or the Court of 
llevenue, shall be considered as one “ Directors, who appear to have considered that the pre- 
and the wholSj as applicable equally « establishment of revenue servants would be suf- 
to po ice or revenue purposes. ,, ficient to discharge the duties devolving to them on the 
“ transfer of the police to the Collector.” 

On this the Honourable Court of Directors express themselves as follows.* 
The services which will be rendered to the Magistrates by the police, when 
placed on the footing w'e have described, and made to form an immediate 
branch of our system of Government, will, we are satisfied, enable you not 
only to reduce the greater part of the present Darogah establishment, but also 
effect a considerable reduction of the police corps still maintained by your 
Government at a heavy expense, and which nothing but the ineflBcient con¬ 
dition of the civil police could have justified, to the extent to which they 
have been employed.” 

The Court again observe :+ “As to the additional expense that would at- 
“ tend the execution of the measure in question, which you have also alledged 
“ as a reason against its adoption, we are sanguine in the expectation that an 
“ efficient village police, placed under the immediate superintendence of the 
“ Collector, would so greatly improve the internal order and quiet of the 
“ country, that as we have already observed, the services of the Darogah estab- 
“ lishments and of the police corps, which are maintained in some parts of the 
“ country at no small charge, might be gradually dispensed with.” 

The Honourable Court of Directors, it is evident by these extracts, look to 
a gradual saving, by the union of the police and revenue establishments j but 
it does not appear that they consider “ that the present establishment of re- 
“■ venue servants would be sufficient to discharge the duties devolving to 
“ them on the transfer of the police to the Collectors.” The Commission are 
of opinion, that an establishment of Peshkars, Gomastas, and Peons, taken 
from the present police establishment, should be attached to the Tehsildars, in 
aid of their police duties ; and they observe, in the 38th paragraph of their 
report to Government of the 15th July, “ We propose that the police and re- 
“ venue Peons shall no longer form a separate establishment, but be incor- 
“ porated with each other, and be employed in both duties without distinc- 
“ tion. This will enable the Collectors to conduct the business of both de- 
“ partments with a smaller number, and to effect some saving.” I deem it 
ray duty here to record this expectation of some saving entertained by the 
Commission, as from the Court’s observations it might be inferred, an addi¬ 
tional chai'ge is likely to be incurred, beyond the present revenue and police 
establishments, on the transfer of the police to the Collectors. 

Commissioners' Draft. This section, the Court observe, “ provides no rule for 

Section 73. The Collector, and “ guidance of the authority to which it entrusts the 
under his orders the Tehsildars and “ mterlocutory decision in claims to the occupancy of 
heads of villages, shall have authority “ lands. They might have been cultivated for ages by 
to prevent the forcible occupation or « (,jjg family jjj succession, Of have undergone a thousand 

Xn'MtXTa^es are^fom” “ transfers by sale, gift, or other mode of transfer, and the 
ed, in consequence of disputes re- ” agitation of a claim to them would be sufficient, under 

“ this 

* Vide Letter from the Court of Directors, dated 29th April l§i4, paragraph 85. 
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‘Vthis SQctioiij to warrant: the Collector or his OiBcers. to 
transfer the lands to the claimant, until it should be de- 
termined by a punchayet, or other competent jurisdic- 
tion, that such transfer was contrary to justice.^* 


sfeetmg the right of pioughing any 
particular fields, to . determine who 
shall plough them for the present, in 
order that cultivation may not be 
impeded by the land being kept un- 
cultivated, while the trial which the 
parties may seek is depending,^ But 
in all the cases specified in this sec¬ 
tion, the parties shall be at liberty 
to seek redress from the village or 
district punchayets, or other compe¬ 
tent jurisdiction. 

From this interpretation of the section, it is evident the Court have misun¬ 
derstood the intentions of the Commission. I do not, however, think the sec¬ 
tion would warrant any one acting on it in the manner stated by the Court. 
The section is, on the contrary, intended to aid the provisions of Regula¬ 
tion XXXII of 1802, “ to prevent the forcible occupation or seizure of lands or 
•> crops and when riotous assemblages are formed, in consequence of dis¬ 
putes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, when it is lel’t to 
the Collector to determine who shall plough them for the present, is meant the 
occupant, since the Collector and his officers are required, in such cases, to 
prevent the forcible occupation or seizure of lands or crops. I therefore re¬ 
commend, for the greater efficiency of the police, that the section should be 
restored, modified as follows. 

“ The Collector, and under his orders, the Tehsildars and heads of villages, 
shall have authority to prevent the forcible occupation or seizure of lands or 
crops; and when riotous assemblages are formed, in consequence of such 
disputes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, to determine 
the occupant or occupants who shall plough them for the present, in order 
that cultivation may not be impeded, by the land being kept uncultivated 
while the trial which the parties may seek is depending. But, in all the 
cases specified in this section, the parties shall be at liberty to seek redress 
from the village or district punchayet, or other competent jurisdiction.’* 

Commissioners' Draft. The Court observe on this section, ** That the Collector 

Section 80. Collectors are era- “ is no where required to take the oath under which a 
powered to entrust to their Assist- « Magistrate discharges his duties. In the subdivision of 

authority, or the delegation of it. to an Assistant, .the 
such part of it M they may deem ex- “ same inattention to public obligations IS shewn.” The 
pedient. Court have, tlierefore, iin their re-draft, prescribed oaths 

of office to the Collectors as Superintendents of Police, and to their as¬ 
sistants. 

As the Court are of opinion, “ that the less that is left to the discretion of a 
“ native officer, in the present state of morals in India, the less room will there 
“ be for abuse,” it would liave been consistent, when they prescribed oaths of 
office to the Collectors and to their Assistants, to prescribe them, in like man¬ 
ner, to the Zemindars, Tehsildars, Cutwalis, Aumeens, and heads of villages, 
forming subdivisions of authority under them. But the Commission having 
entire confidence in the European authorities, and in respect to the Natives 
deeming the incessant recourse to oaths since the establishment of the zillah 
courts has tended to weaken their effect, were induced to omit them in their 
draft without any distinction. 


(Signed) 


GEORGE STRATTON, 
Acting Third Judge. 


3lst January I8l6. 
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SECETARY h MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY at Uie 

INDIA HOUSE, 

Hated. ’SQth June 1816. 

To James Cobb, Esq. Secretary at the India House. 

Sir: 

? request that you will lay before the Honourable 

^e Court of Directors the accompanying extract from the proceedings of the 
Governor in Council in this department, under date the lyth ultimo, together 
with the different papers * therein referred to. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) D. HILL, 

_ o ^ „ Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 29th June 1816. 


Minutes of 
Council, 

17 May 1816. 


MINUTES OF COUNCIL, 

Dated I'Jth May 1816. 

The following papers are recorded, according to their respective dates: 

1st. Letter from the Commission for revising the judicial system, bearing 
date the 20th of April. 

2d. The several revised drafts of Regulations submitted with the foregoing 
letter. a » 

3d. The minute of the Right Honourable the President, bearing date the 
20^th of April. 

4th. The minute of Mr. Fullerton, bearing date the 27 th of April. 

5th. The minute of Mr. Alexander, bearing date the 29th of April. 

(Here enter.) 

The President now submits to the Board the following minute, bearing date 
the 14th of May, together with the draft of a further minute of Mr. Fullerton’s, 
and the memorandum marked A, which are therein referred to. 

(Here enter.) 

The Board having taken into their consideration the four propositions con¬ 
tained in the President’s foregoing minute, and their sentiments on the first of 
those propositions not being unanimous, the vote is called, when Mr. Alexander 
and Mr. Fullerton dissent from that proposition, but the Commander-in-chief 
and the President concur in adopting it. 

It is accordingly resolved. First, That the Regulations submitted with the 
letter from the Commission, bearing date the 20th of April, be passed, with the 
amendments as stated in memorandum A. Secondly, That the Regulations be 
returned to the Commissioners, with directions to insert the amendments con¬ 
tained in the memorandum A, and to forward them in that shape to the Super¬ 
intendent of the Government press. Thirdly, That orders be sent to the Su¬ 
perintendent of the Government press to print the Regulations in communica¬ 
tion with the Commissioners, and to send them the proof sheets for revision and 
the correction of errors. Fourthly, That in section 2 of the Police Regulation, 
the blank left lor the insertion of the date of transfer of the police to the Col¬ 
lectors be filled up with the words “ 11th of July 1816but that it be left 
competent to the Government to postpone the transfer, on a recommendation to 
that effect by the Commissioners. 

It 

* Regulations and minutes of the members of Council relative to the new judicial system. 
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It is further resolved, That the whole of the papers recorded in these pro¬ 
ceedings, together with Mr. Fullerton’s minute, bearing date the 1st ultimo, 
and with a further minute explanatory of that resolution, whereon a difference 
of opinion subsists in the Board, which the President intimates his intention of 
recording at a future date, be communicated, for the information of the Honour¬ 
able the Court of Directors and for that of the Supreme Government respec¬ 
tively* 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) D. PULL, 

Secretary to Government. 


MINUTE qf ROBERT FULLERTON, Esq. 

Dated the \st January 1816. 

This letter* contains the views and directions of the Honourable Court on the 
subject of certain intended modifications in the rules for the administration of 
justice in these provinces. The first part of this letter descants generally on 
the heavy expense attending the judicial system, on the number of causes unde¬ 
cided, and on the presumed inapplicability of the system itself to the tempers 
and habits of the natives. In support of the latter opinion, quotations are 
made from Sir Henry Strachey, Colonels Leith, Munro, Wilks, and Malcolm, 
all intended to shew that justice would be better administered by Potails and 
Punchayets, which practice we are now directed to admit as a part of our sys¬ 
tem of judicature. The latter paragraphs of the letter contain directions in 
respect to the establishment of the original system of police, under the munici¬ 
pal oflScers of the villages, to be superintended by Collectors and Tehsildars. 

2. Before I proceed further, it will not, I trust, be considered improper to 
say something in respect to the quotations above alluded to, the more especially 
as they seem to have been in a great measure the inducing cause of the proposed 
alterations. Of these, one only comes from a practical judicial servant, and one 
certainly of known ability. Sir H. Strachey. It must, however, be observed, 
that individual opinions against systems founded on long and established prin¬ 
ciples ought always to be received with extreme caution, however able the indi¬ 
vidual expressing them may be. No system under heaven is perfect: defects 
will occasionally appear even in the best, and some one of those defects inva¬ 
riably become tlie theme of individual discussion ; for how easy it is to find out 
the fault, but how difficult to devise the remedy without disturbing the whole 
system. In the detail of partial objections, the due consideration of general 
advantage is often overlooked; but the reasoning of Sir H. Strachey, if ad- 
mitted as conclusive, certainly proves too much ; for, according to his reason¬ 
ing, no European can ever be qualified to administer justice to natives. I have 
myselfsat in a court of justice, and I confess I never felt involverl in the em¬ 
barrassment which he describes, nor have I ever heard it complained of by 
others in the same line. That familiar knowledge of the language of natives 
resulting from domestic intercourse we may probably never attain ; their habits, 
custom, and religion, preclude all such intercourse with Europeans : but the 
language of complaint, of debtor and creditor, of receipt and disbursement, of 
contract and engagement, is very clear: and it must be held in viesv, that plain 
and simple matter of fact is all that judicial evidence generally comprehends. 
It is only in the transaction of public business that European servants hold 
intercourse with natives j but such intercourse, with only a moderate know¬ 
ledge of their language at its commencement, must, in common course, afford 
to any person of reasonable ability quite insight enough into the native charac¬ 
ter to judge of their complaints. 

S. Of the opinions of the military gentlemen who have written on the civil 
judicature of India, it may be observed that those opinions were written either 
before the introduction of the Judicial system, or at a very early period after ; 
and as none resulted from practical information, they ought rather to be consi¬ 
dered as mere speculative reasoning on the probable effects of an intended sys- 

[4 XJ tern 

* Letter from Court of Directors, dated 29th April 1814'. 
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tern (the practical operation of which the writers had no means of observing), 
tlian assumed as decisive authorities for alterations so many years after its insti¬ 
tution. To explain how imperfectly even the best of those (Colonel Miinro) 
was acquainted with the nature and rules of the Judicial system, I quote the 
following extract from one of his reports; and I am induced to quote it, from 
having good reason to believe that higher authorities in England have been 
misled by it. Against the judicial system Colonel Munro adduces the foHowing 
reasoning :— 

“ In the Ceded Districts, unless there is some modification of the process of 
“ recovering debts from the Ryots, it will be productive of great distress to 
“ them, and of considerable detriment to the public revenue. Almost every 
“ Ryot has an account with a Bazar-man and a balance against him. This ac- 
“ count often runs through two or three generations, and is rarely paid ofi* en- 
“ tirely. It usually originates in a small advance by the Bazar-man, who pro- 
“ bably gives seventy or eighty rupees, and takes a bond for a hundred, with 
“ interest at two and a half per cent, monthly. The Ryot, in return, makes 

payments in grain, cotton, and other articles, which are usually valued against 
“ him, and he receives occasionally from the Bazar-man small sums for the 
“ discharge of his kists. After going on in this way for a number of years, the 
“ Ryot finds that, though he is continually paying, he is only getting deeper 
“ into debt. He is satisfied that he has paid as much or more than he ought 
“ to have done, though, from his ignorance of accounts, he cannot exactly ex- 
“ plain the particulars, because he does not know how to calculate interest 
“ upon his own repayments in kind; he therefore stops payment, and begins to 
“ deal with another Bazar-man. He is protected against distraint of his cattle 
“ and grain by the officers of the native Government for the sale of revenue: 
“ but if he carries any part of the produce of his land to a neighbouring village 
“ for sale, he is detained by his creditor, and he then applies for a punchayet. 
“ The punchayet goes back, as far as possible, into the dealings of the parties, 
“ values the Ryot’s commodities at a fair price, allows liim interest upon the 
“ amount, and should a balance still remain against him, directs him to pay it, 
“ but if none, cancels the bond or other vouchers of the creditor. It does not 
“ consider a claim as valid merely because it is founded upon a recent bond, 
“ because it knows that a Ryot, who is in immediate want of a small advance 
“ of cash, will come to a settlement of accounts, and acknowledge a balance of 
“ which not one-tenth is fairly due. This was the process which usually took 
“ place between the Ryot and his creditor in the Ceded Districts, under both 
“ the native'and the Company’s Government, before the introduction of the 
“ Judicial system. But now the creditor has only to produce a recent bond^ or 
“ an old one that has been in a train of payment: an order for distraint instantly 
“ follows, and a Ryot who has always paid, and would all his life pay a rent of 
“ one or two hundred rupees, is at once stripped of his cattle, grain, and imple- 
“ ments of husbandry, and will most likely never again rise above the rank of 
“ a common labourer. The Judicial code, in this instance, supports the most 
“ artful against the most simple class of the inhabitants; for it gives to the cre- 

ditor a power of distraint, which he neither had nor looked for at the time the 
“ debt was contracted.” 

4. Now the whole of the above reasoning is founded in complete misappre" 
bension of the process of a zillah court. That court would not, under the Re- 
gulation, pass an order of distraint on the mere production of a bond. The court 
is bound to hear the defendant j and if the bond was stated to have been dis¬ 
charged, in whole or in part, he would be allowed to prove the payment. Zillah 
courts are not courts of law only, but of equity also. They are not to pass 
judgment on production of bonds or instruments, but to hear the evidence qf 
both parlies, and give judgment according to justice and right. They are not, in¬ 
deed, courts of law at all, according to the term used in England: they are 
bound by law only in matters of caste or inheritance, marriage or religious 
institution, and then by the law of the parties, Hindoo or Mahomedan. The 
case alluded to by Colonel Munro is exactly one provided for in Regulation 
XXI, A. D. 1802. The court would first recommend arbitration, that is a 
punchayet; and if the parties agreed, the settlement would proceed in the old 
wayj ii’ they did not, the Sheristadar of the court, like the Master in Equity, 

would 
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^ould make up the account under directions of the court, disputed items would 
be examined, the balances adjusted, a decree passed, and the bond cancelled. 
In reply to the arguments of Colonel Munro, the Board of Revenue observed, 
that the evils would be rectified by the court’s pursuing an equitable, rather than 
a legal jurisdiction. The Board of Revenue, in their observation, are perfectly 
correct, the Courts, zillah, provincial, and sudder, proceeding in all cases, where 
no specified rule may exist, according to justice, equity, and good conscience. 

5. The general reasoning of Colonel Munro seems intended to support the 
administration ofjustice by Potails and Punchayets, as a system of itself superior 
to that lately introduced. I am fully persuaded the real ^advantage of the pun- 
chayet mode of administering justice was, that at the time it prevailed there 
existed no other. If a man had not a punchayet to settle his cause, he obtained 
no settlement at all. Punchayets are not, however, excluded from our system 
of judicature: all cases of account are, by Regulation XXI, recommended to 
be so adjusted, and what is a punchayet but an arbitration. It is perfectly 
within my own knowledge, that no inducement is ever spared to prevail on par¬ 
ties to submit such cases to arbitration; and for reasons too obvious to require 
remark, to save the court the tedious process of investigating an intricate ac¬ 
count. In very few instances are parties brought to accede to arbitration; and 
when they are, the award generally gives rise to a suit intricate in itself, and 
preceded by a harassing investigation as to the existence of partiality and cor¬ 
ruption, the proof of which can alone admit appeal from it. 

6. That the employment of punchayets may have been the practice best 
suited for the times and circumstances under which those military authorities have 
written, I do not dispute. Where men lent money without bond or receipt, or 
gave the bond for more than was received, or having giving it repaid it without 
getting the bond back ; when written engagements were unknown, and each 
depended on the other’s verbal promise ; it must be admitted a punchayet of 
the village, who, from proximity to the litigant parties, were themselves per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the transaction, was the best calculated to decide. A 
mode of decision, however, not resulting from the common course of evidence 
or voucher for or against, but from personal knowledge of facts in the breast of 
the judge j a system which, however calculated to adjust the petty disputes of 
a village, can form no ground for a general system of judicature in a great com¬ 
mercial country. But it may well be asked, if it be expedient or reasonable 
that such a state of confusion should continue. The case quoted by Colonel 
Munro is surely an argument rather in favour of, than against the existing judi¬ 
cial establishment. The Banyan cheats the Ryot as much as he can, because 
the Ryot’s property is protected from sale for regular payment, for fear of Go¬ 
vernment losing revenue. A strict conformity to such rude and barbarous 
practices, tending to obstruct the progress of improvement and civillaation, to 
keep the general administration of justice secondary and subservient to the 
collection of revenue, is surely not desirable by the Government nor just to the 
people. When men find that a note or bond is the best legal acknowledgment 
of a debt, regular receipt the best proof of its discharge, and a written agree¬ 
ment the best voucher for a thing to be done, they will conform to the practice 
so obviously advantageous: the lender will require the bond, the payer the 
receipt, and the contracting parties the written obligation. Regularity in deal¬ 
ings and accounts will unquestionably lead to facility of decision, and ulti¬ 
mately to the prevention of disputes} to discourage fraud and false evidence, 
and promote the first object of good laws, the general amelioration of the 
morals of the people. 

7. The retrospective operations of the Judicial system did certainly, at the 
outset, embarrass the courts. They were called upon to decide suits origi¬ 
nating as far as twelve years back. Besides the over pressure from numbers, 
the cause of action was involved in all the confusion and uncertainty inseparable 
from the state of anarchy we have just described. It would, probably, have 
been better, had the retroactive operation been limited to a few years, and pre¬ 
ceding disputes been left to be decided by the same irregular course ofjustice 
under which they arose. The remark of Colonel Munro is, in this respect, just. 
The lender certainly does obtain a security he did not contemplate, viz. a regu¬ 
lar court to enforce pavment; but he loses the usurious interest the want of 
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that secLuity produced, for the court would allow only twelve per cent. I can- 
not entirely acquiesce in the reasoning of Colonel Munro, where he ascribes the 
I careless dealings of natives to a reciprocal confidence in each other’s integrity. 
I am afraid something must also be laid to the side of premeditated evasion ; 
while no written voucher is forthcoming, each reserves to himself the right of 
putting his own construction on their transactions and verbal agreements, and 
also of making up his accounts in his own way. 

8. But in judging of the state of things in the days of punchayet practice, I 
am not bound to the opinion of others. I have myself been twenty-six years 
in the country, and have spent the most of them in the provinces; I have seen 
the country under the old as well as the new regime; I have had the means of 
personal observation, and have been in public stations called upon to exercise 
judicial powers. I well remember the state of anarchy that preceded the in¬ 
troduction of the Judicial system, the inefficiency of punchayet or arbitration, 
and the extreme difficulty of getting an award from arbitrators, even when they 
were once assembled, and the still greater difficulty of enforcing it when given. 
It was easy, indeed, to get rid of a cause by reference to punchayet. It was 
usual to keep lists of the principal inhabitants: each party chose two, and the 
public officers added one; but here ended all appearance of regularity. What 
followed was a course of dispute, bribery, and intrigue, wrangling and conten¬ 
tion, which effectually obstructed decision, giving more trouble to the person 
acting as judge, and less satisfaction to the parties, than if he had settled the 
cause himself. 

9. The collection of revenue lias invariably been the ruling passion of an Indian 
government. Up to the year 1802, collection of revenue and provision of in¬ 
vestment comprehended the whole acknowledged functions of the Government 
of Madras: the administration of justice, civil or criminal, was, as it ever will 
he, subservient while united to revenue or any other executive duties. The 
pure administration can only be depended on while executed by a distinct de¬ 
partment. Under the antient system, no Aumildar, Thannadar, or even Col¬ 
lector, would enforce process against a party for a private debt, if the party had 
public revenue to pay, lest the payment of the first should endanger the latter ; 
and it is perfectly within my recollection, that it was a common practice for a 
man to engage in some petty rent, to save himself from the importunities of 
private creditors. This principle is, indeed, the essence of Colonel Munro’s 
reasoning on the case of the Ryot and Banyan. The revenue would lose the 
benefit of the Ryot’s cultivation, if he were made to pay his just debts by a sale 
of effects. 

10. To the fifteenth paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter it may be 
remarked, that an European Judge must, at the outset, labour under difficulty 
and disadvantage. The remark is applicable to the commencement of the sys¬ 
tem, and it must be admitted that, at the outset, many errors were committed. 
Men were necessarily appointed without previous practice and study: many 
are now perfect, although it must be admitted misconception and irregularity 
have not yet entirely ceased. But the judicial is now become a regular depart¬ 
ment. Young men well grounded in the native languages at the College, 
passing through the subordinate branches, it may reasonably he supposed will, 
in twelve years, with all the advantage of numerous decisions and precedent, 
he capable of presiding in a court. Temporary difficulty must attend the com¬ 
mencement of every undertaking, but that difficulty furnishes no just ground 
against a system radically good, and intended for permanency. The^ 
fear of misconception, and its consequent evil of dependence on the officers of 
the court, are, I trust, without cause. The evil is prevented by the formality 
of the process directed; the pleadings and evidence are all written and all weU 
considered before the decree is given; the grounds of the decree are to be 
clearly stated, and must be supported by the record, every deposition and ex¬ 
hibit being expressly mentioned and referred to : unless, therefore, we suppose 
gross falsifications or mutilation of record, the evil can scarcely occur. 

11. The remark of the Honourable Court is^ applicable to the executive, 
rather than the judicial department. In the tormer the public officer, the 

Collector for instance, is the sole guardian of the public interest. The private 

and 
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and personal views of the people and his servants accord in deceiving him j but, 
yi the latter, there are two parties before him: he cannot be misled to the fa¬ 
vouring of one without prejudice to the other. An open court, public 
record, and gradation of appeal, form a complete check to the evil appre¬ 
hended. 

12. The practice of recording is, indeed, the very safeguard of justice, and 

exceflt in the petty causes tried by judicatories below the Register’s court, can¬ 
not safely be dispensed with, The recording of evidence is the sole check 
against peijury. If the words of a native witness in,a cause of property were 
not taken down, there would be no end to perjury. It cannot be doubted 
that, if justice were carried on oft' hand, if i may use the expression, by oral 
and unrecorded testimony, its course would be considerably accelerated; but 
such a course might leave an opening for that very misconception and mistake 
in the Judge which the Honourable Court contemplate. It would produce 
utter indifterence in the witness whether he spoke true or false, arul would 
certainly destroy much of that confidence now reposed in the decision of the 
courts; for the present process, though less rapid, carries with it conviction to 
those concerned, that their cause has been fully heard, deliberately considered, 
and finally decided when arrived at the last resort. ’ 

13. The course when detailed in the Regulations may appear tedious and 
prolix; but it must be remembered, that it would require many words to pre- 
scribe rules for carrying on the most common occurrences of life, which in 
practice proceed on with sufficient rapiility. 

14. The sixteenth paragraph conveys the strongest animadversions on the ju¬ 
dicial system, for it contemplates not merely delay and inconvenience, but .the 
absolute perversion of justice. It is much to be lamented, that such an opi¬ 
nion should be entertained by so high an authority; but there is only one way 
to solve the doubts of the Honourable Court, and that is, by directing a cer¬ 
tain 11 umber of the records of each court to be translated and sent'home: the 
course of proceedings, the justice or otherwise of the decree, will be ascertained 
beyond dispute. 

15. In respect to form, a law-suit must, in the nature of things, proceed 
much the same in all countries: the complaining party must be heard (plaint), 
the defendatit must answer, and in many cases, though not in all, perhaps the 
reply anri rejoinder are necessary to the clear understanding of the case : each 
party must also be allowed to produce his evidence and written documents to 
support his assertions. What more proceedings do the Regulations require ? 
and what less would aftbrd the litigants the means of shewing their case? I 
confess, when I hear a comparison made between the forms of our courts, and 
those of the law-courts in England, adduced as reasoning against our system, 
when I at the same time look into Jacob’s Law Dictionary, and there see the 
variety of fbims, of terms, and fictions of the law, it excites my astonishment 
that such a comparison should be advanced! That our forms were new, and 
pphaps not immediately understood, cannot be denied; but in 1802 the admi¬ 
nistration of justice was in itself the great novelty. Those forms are now fami¬ 
liar and understood by the people, .and I confess I cannot see how they could 
be simplified. It does indeed appear, that the replication and rejoinder might 
be spared; but as the intervening time allowed is only to the next court day 
between answer and replication, and the rejoinder is filed the same day with the 
replication, little time is lost, and the means of explanation afforded by the re¬ 
plication may in the end shorten the suit. 

16 . That the process has extended itself beyond this, I believe; but this 
unnecessary extension is attributable rather to want of attention in the Judges, 
than the provisions of the regulations. Supplemental pleadings are allowable 
only in cases of obvious inadvertence or mistake, the correction of which is in- 
dispensible to the ends of justice. The admission of motions by pleaders for 
further witnesses in the course of a suit is another source of delay in decision, 
by leading away from the first grounds of action, and protracting the course of 
the suit; but the reraed^r for these must be found in the attention of the Judges, 
and not in the new provisions of the Regulations. 
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17. The quotations of Colonel Munro*s that follow, of the inconveniences 
resulting to head inhabitants, were, I doubt not, when made, well founded} but 
it must be recollected, that these inconveniencies, like many others much dwelt 
upon, could exist only at the first institution and imperfect state of the system. 
The extension of native judicatories would efiPectually do away the necessity of 
• the great body of the people being called to the zillah court, forthe system con¬ 
templates a native Commissioner in every twenty square miles; butv.eare 
authorized by Colonel Munro himself to consider the objection of little conse¬ 
quence, for in a report dated 13th May 1815 he remarks as follows: 

“ Long journies and absence from home are not in this country regarded 
“ in the same serious light as in Europe. The natives, both from their own 
“ manners and the nature of the climate, are enabled to make journies of one 
“ hundred and fifty or two hundred miles, at little or no expence, and with 


The Ryots, in particular, except during the 

a hundred miles with 


think 


nothing of coming 


“ hardly any inconvenience. 

“ sowing and reaping seasons, 

“ a complaint, though the matter in dispute does not probably amount to two 
“ rupees.’* The evils detailed by the Collector of South Arcot, if I recollect 
right, are intended as arguments against the triennial rent, then introduced, 
and can be rectified only by vesting the Collectors \vith summary judicial 
powers in certain revenue cases, in the manner detailed in another place. 

18. To another objection, that of native pleaders, the same airguments must 
apply as to the Judges on first nomination, tliey cannot be expected to be very 
expert. It will, in due course, become a study. As to wilful abuse there is an 
inherent counteraction, the rivalry of the pleaders. Ability will, in that capa¬ 
city, ensure employ, as it does in any other profession ; but every measure of 
reform one wav brings with it an evil on the other side. If pleaders were dis¬ 


pensed with, the public would not be subject to the tricks surmised by Colonel 
Leith, but parties would be put to the inconvenience of attending throughout 
the suit and pleading for themselves. Regulation X, A. D. 180S, guards the 
public, as far as po.ssible, from abuse in this respect. It makes the Vakeels 
liable to dismissal and prosecution for abuse, it authorizes a party in a suit to 
change his pleader on any stage of it, and lastly, it authorizes every man to 
plead his own cause if he chooses. Human foresight and precaution can do no 
more. 

19. The right of a party to plead his own cause carries in itself a radical 
remedy against abuse, and at the same time affords much better means of judg¬ 
ing of the expediency of the Vakeel system than any reasoning can convey. 
The employment of Vakeels while people may plead themselves, establishes the 
fact, that a preference is now given to professional pleaders; but that preference 
the community are at liberty to withdraw, if they find practical evil predoroi’ 
nate, and the expense and tricks of the pleaders* outweigh the trouble of per¬ 
sonal pleading. 

20. Of the number of causes standing on the file, and the consequent ap¬ 
pearance of inadequacy of the system to meet the demands of the people, much 
has been said in every discussion that has taken place ; but I am quite at a loss 
to judge how far the conclusion is correct. That the aggregate number of 
causes in the file is great we must all admit, but so is the number of causes ac¬ 
tually decided. If the number of the latter keep pace with the former, the 
presumption must be, that the supply of justice keeps pace with the demand of 
the country. At the rate of decision, 32,246* causes per annum, the number 
on the file, 20,138, is little more than six months work. In an extensive terri¬ 
tory, 

Thin is the number settled during 1814 and on the 1st January 1815* 

In 1815. 


By the commissioners^. 

........ 21,671 

By razeenainab. 

........ 9,116 


30,687 

By Judges and Registers 

. 8,528 


88,615t 


t Original. 
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tory, containing a great population, many law-suits will always exist. It is not 
the aggregate number of suits, but the proportion they b^ar to the population 
and property, that must be considered; and, in this respect, we can judge only 
from comparison with other countries, a comparison which I do not fi^nd has 
been made by others, and which I have no means of making for myself. The 
appeal to law must, however, in the common course of things, be excessive at 
first. ■ In the early periods of a settled form of justice every thing is disputed; 
but a long course of regular administration settles rights and principles which 
are by general assent admitted in society, and it is only cases of doubt that then 
come before the courts. It must here be remarked, that the causes of action 
are in an Indian community infinite, in comparison with those of Europe ; the 
minute subdivision of landed property, rents of a few pagodas a year involving 
the same disputes as one of a thousand. In like manner, trade is conducted 
by innumerable petty dealei s, and the stock of' fifty rupees gives rise to the 
same question of partnership, brokerage, bills of exchange, bargains, and obli¬ 
gations, as the trade of a great mercantile house, not to mention questions of 
inheritance and division. 

21. That delay will, however, in some cases unavoidably occur, I admit. 
There is but one Judge in each zillab, and if he is sick the business is at a 
stand, and arrears must accumulate: it is on this account, principally, that 
the continuance of Assistant Judges has been found indispensable. The fact 
is, that the court were overpowered by arrears at their first establishment. 
For many years preceding that period, the administration of justice cannot be 
said to have existed, and the pressure of suits in those very districts where the 
puncliayet practice is stated by its greatest advocates to have prevailed, is a 
certain proof of its utter inadequateness and inefficiency of itself for the dis¬ 
tribution of justice. The establishment of the courts opened the door so long 
closed, and the retrospect!x^e operation txvelve years back may literally be said 
to have brought tw’elve years’ work at once on the Judges. At the time, too, 
when want of practice would of itself have retarded their operations, the tat¬ 
tered cadjans and old accounts of every family were raked up, all through 
the country, to establish suits, while just claims were at the same time resisted, 
in order to try the chance of a law-suit in defence. No costs were demandable 
in the first instances ; those payable, the pleader’s fees five per cent., were not 
called for until the close of the suit. The institution and other fees pre¬ 
scribed by Regulations V. and XVII. A, D. 1808, unquestionably relieved 
the courts of the litigious matter brought upon them at the outset. The Ho¬ 
nourable Court seem to think that those fees preclude the just claimants from 
having recourse to the courts. From my oxvn observation, for at that time I 
was attached to a provincial court, I do not believe one appeal was allowed 
to drop on that occasion that had the slightest prospect of favourable issue, 
and many were allowed to stand on hopeless grounds. I am satisfied, indeed, 
that the existing fees never will prevent an application from any person whose 
cause is in any way promising, for they are all recoverable from the losing 
party at the close of the suit; but what confirms me further in this opinion is, 
the observation I have made in respect to the Supreme Court. The regular 
fees there are far beyond those of the provincial courts, besides the demand of 
attornies, who, in respect to natives, never act mthout cash in advance ; yet 
there is no apparent backwardness in natives of Madras resorting on all oc¬ 
casions to that court. 

22. The necessity of an exhibit fee must be apparent to every one who 
ever had a record of a native suit before him : the mass of irrelevant matter 
that would otherwise intrude itself can be effectually excluded only by the de¬ 
mand ot a heavy fee for admission. But, in regard to fees generally, the pri¬ 
vilege of pleading in forma pauperiSf which the courts must, in cases of real 
distress, allow, removes the only serious objections. The gratuitous adminis¬ 
tration of justice is beautiful in theory but impossible in practice. Costs of 
suits impose the fair punishment on him who will not pay his just debts, or 
will assert unjust claims to what does not belong to him: the payment of 
costs is provided for by the Hindoo law itself. 

23. It has been observed, that a constant and pervading exercise of powers 
of superintendance and controul is the sphere of action in which the Com¬ 
pany's 
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pany’s European servants can be most beneficially employed ; andi alluding to 
the expediency of feaving the administration of justice to the natives, re¬ 
serving the superintendance and controul to the European servant, I entreat a 
reference to the number of causes now decided by natives, and beg to know 
whether the administration of justice be not, even now, generally committed 
to natives, and whether the superintendance and controul over jurisdictions, 
operative to such extent, could be efficiently conducted with fewer European 
servants than a Judge and Register. Those who imagine that superintendance 
and controul could be exercised by Collectors, know little of the labouring du- 
ties already imposed on them. The system we are now pursuing is, indeed, 
a practical demonstration of the very theory adduced by the Honourable Court, 
carried, under native Commissioners, just as far perhaps as can be done with 
safety, if indeed it be carried to such an extent as to defeat the powers of su¬ 
perintendance. We may fairly ask, if the native officers of the courts, and 
the Vakeels, under the very eye of the Judge, practise those frauds surmised 
by the Honourable Court, what would the scene be under a host of native 
Judges, deciding without appeal, or with no other superintendance than that 
of a Collector, at the same time employed in the collection of six lacks of 
pagodas revenue? There is, indeed, but one mode of superintending judicial 
proceedings with effect; a superior court, open to appeals against erroneous 
decisions, and complaints of irregularities and breach of the written regulations- 

24. 1 have now considered, generally, the animadversion that has been made 
on the judicial system. I am satisfied that the objections hitherto urged- 
against it arise either from want of clear comprehension of its principles, or 
from the effects of casual error and from imperfection unavoidable at its outset, 
want of skill and experience in those to whose lot it fell to commence its 
operations. We must be cautious not to lay to the fault of the system the 
errors, neglect, or supineness of judicial officers. It may be doubted whether 
the delay so much complained of is not, in some degree, attributable rather to 
peRonal neglect than the natural course of judicial proceedings. It must be 
admitted, that the Government have not that direct controul or means of 
detecting neglect and improper delay in the judicial, that exists in other de¬ 
partments. if the Collector fails in his duty, the failure of the revenue brings 
the fault to the notice of Government, and so with the Commercial Resident j 
but in the administration of justice, although ultimately of vital importance 
to the State as well as the Subject, delay is less perceptible, the immediate and 
apparent interest of Government are not so sensibly affected. The provisions 
of the code are now better and more generally understood by the people, and 
the officers of Government: the system has, in a certain degree, taken root, 
and I firmly believe is satisfactory to the great body of the people. 

25. Some of the reasoning against the judicial system, in respect to native 
opinions, carries with it its own refutation. It is argued, that the people dis¬ 
like it; and, at the same time, that the courts are overpowered with businesis. 
What should bring natives to the court if they did not like it ? and is not 
their constant application to it a proof of their approbation ? The system 
once understood could not fail to be satisfactory. The acts of public officers 
were formerly beyond the reach of redress, even in that branch, the revenue, 
on which, of all others, the peace and prosperity of the people is most nearly 
interested, and the same exemption extended to their inferior officers j the 
channel of complaint was shut, and too frequently open resistance was the 
first proof of grievance or dissatisfaction. That system, therefore, which ren¬ 
dered these acts cognizable by an independant authority accessible at all times, 
confers a benefit not likely to be understood; and however partial incon¬ 
venience may sometimes arise, the just and humane objects of the Govern¬ 
ment are duly appreciated by the body of the people. It must ever, there¬ 
fore, be kept in view, that the separation of the executive and judicial, and 
disarming of the former of all arbitrary unlimited authority or power of de¬ 
cision in its own cause, and the guard and security thereby afforded to the 
people against unjust acts of executive officers, form the radical principle of 
the judicial system ; modifications, therefore, however plausible they may ap¬ 
pear in respect to promptness and celerity in the collection of revenue, or 
even in administering justice, which contravene this established principle, can¬ 
not 
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not be safely admitted. That many arguments may stiH be adduced against 
the system cannot be denied ; for it has many enemies, and those of a descrip¬ 
tion most likely, as flir as loudness goes, to make themselves heard. I allude 
to the whole host of cutcherry servants in every part of the country, whose 
undue authority is checked, and whose insolence is repressed by the interven¬ 
tion of courts of justice. If any public officer be set up to receive complaints 
agaiiftt any system, he will seldom fail to find applicants.. None make more 
use of the right of petitioning than the natives of India. In the game o f law 
some must be losers, and every losing party will doubtless furnish an argument 
against that system under which he has lost his cause. 

26. The executive habits of some of the European revenue' officers lead 
them to view the system unfavourably. Aware of many practical advantages 
in a new acquired, and consequently unsettled country, that maybe derived 
from active and direct exercise of uncontrolled authority, fretted by occasional 
difficulty from less ready obedience than they formerly met with, and conscious 
also of their own integrity and of the pure motives which guide them in its 
exercise, they are led to view the supremacy of the Judicial department, and 
its cognizance over them, as conveying a tacit reflection on themselves, with¬ 
out duly considering that a system of judicature must be general, that it is 
directed not against individuals but the general fallibility of man, and cannot 
admit in its contemplation individual excellence j that it is intended to guard 
the just rights, and contribute to the happiness of the people, and cannot 
therefore be sacrificed by a just government to partial facilities of collecting 
its own revenue. Many of the observations of the Honourable Court are 
general,^ and may be applied to every system of judicature. The administra- 
tion of justice is admitted to be good in itself, but in all countries it brings 
with it perceptible evils and individual distress : multiplicity of forms, delay 
that operates tenfold inconvenience on the poor comparatively with the rich, 
the tricks and chicanery of lawyers, and a long train of evils that have called 
forth the general animadversion of mankind. 

27. I cannot conclude this part of the subject without one remark, that 
however partial defects may have been found, it is certain that the territories 
under this presidency never enjoyed such a state of internal tranquillitv as they 
have done since the introduction of the Judicial system. The peace and tran¬ 
quillity of the country afford, surely, more certain grounds of judgment as to 
tne applicability of any system, than the speculative opinions of men written 
many years ago, and evidently founded on a presumption which reason and hu¬ 
manity contradict, that the natives of India are not susceptible of the blessings 
of civil liberty, that they cannot do justice to themselves as subjects, but muft, 
as servants, look to a master for protection, and must ever remain in that 
state of abject servitude and mental imbecility to which a long course of Mus- 
ulman government had reduced them. 

28. With a mind fully impressed with the conviction of the substantial 
benefits conferred on our subjects by the existing system of government, not 
insensible of its partial imperfections, but holding in mind the observation of 
a great moral writer, “ that perfection is not attainable in human institutions, 

that if good predominate it is all we can expect,” I proceed to consider the 
modifications proposed. 

29. The principal of those respecting the civil administration of justice 
consists in the jurisdiction intended to be vested in the village Potail, aided 
by a punchayet. However calculated for the adjustment of the petty dis- 
putes of a village, I cannot admit that any just conclusion can be drawn in 
favour of the punchayet from former practice, as a system of itself suflicient 
for the general administration of justice. A system, indeed, undefined by 
any regulation, without recorded rule of process in any one of its branches, 
the character of which depended entirely on the personal qualities of the pubi 
lie officer of the district, affords no ground whatever of forming any opitiion, 
although the number of suits brought before the regular courts, the cause of 
action arising in districts, and exactly at those periods when the practice pre¬ 
vailed, seems to lead to the conclusion of its utter inefficiency, l am not pre¬ 
pared to assert that the punchayet, as described by the Honourable Court, 
may not, under written rules, and superintended by the judicial authorities of tlie 
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country, enter with advantage as a subordinate part of our system. Although 
many circumstances may occur to prevent its success, it is worth the trial j and 
the alteration from the existing system is so immaterial in itself, that under 
proper check and control, I do not see any danger in the attempt. One ad¬ 
vantage, if it succeed, must certainly attend its introduction: justice will be 
brought to the dooi’s of the people, and if* they are satisfied with the decision 
there, it will be a real blessing. But it doe.s not appear that the decision of 
the Potail himself is to be final; on the other hand, the decision of the pun- 
chayet is appealable on proof of partiality or corruption n and here opens the 
door for litigation, extended as it is at present. Men’s minds are always beatea 
in a law-suit: seldom the losing party acquiesces, if there be an opening to try 
his chance in a superior court. The danger is, that as .the means of litigating 
are brought nearer home, there will be more litigation, and appeals will be more 
frequent; that parties will often attempt to do away the decision of the pun- 
chayet, and hence the execution of the duty will be avoided# No creditable 
person will act willingly; he must know that one party will lose, and that one 
party, therefore, will probably do all he cp to discredit his decision, and with 
it his general character: the consequence is likely to be, that a punchayet will 
at last be composed of persons making a .trade ot justice, or assembled by com¬ 
pulsion alone. Another circumstance induces me to doubt success j the 
personal qualities of the Potail in many parts of the country. I doubt if men 
will be found in all parts of the country fit for the office. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, though I fully admit the benefit that would result, I am not sanguine in 
regard to the success ; all I can say of it is, that the Honourable Court having 
so directed, the system ought to be fairly tried. 

30. One of the objects in appointing Potails or bead inhabitants to be Moon- 
siff's, is declared, in the preamble to one of the Regulations proposed by the 
commissioner, “ to restore to the heads of villages and Curnuim that conside¬ 
ration they formerly derived from the decision of such suits.” Ihe restoration 
of that consideration and authority brings with it the usual concomitant of au¬ 
thority vested in a native ; temptation to abuse it. The head inhabitants have 
been denounced as the general oppressors of the inferior Ryots; and 1 nave 
alwaA's understood that the introduction of the ryotwar, or individum settlement, 
had for its object the annihilation of that influence, leaving each Ryot to look 
up to the Collector alone. It may be doubted, whether the restoration of the 
power and consideration will not restore those very means of abuse. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether the judicial and police authority, formerly vested m 
heads of villages, might not, in reality, ha.ve established that very influence 
which we found it not easy to remove. The danger of its restoration is the 
stronger, because the persons who are to act as village Moonsms, and at the 
head of the village police, are the renters, or generally the persons whom the 
village officers naturally obey. The separation of the functions, revenue and 
judicial, is the fundamental principle of the existing system j but here we are, 
in reality, uniting them in the lower order, the part perhaps where their urnty 
is least to be trusted. It is not the mere adjudications of petty disputes by the 
head inhabitant that is dangerous, but the power necessary to be put in his 
hands, to enable him, as MoonsifF, to conduct his court.* The ^llage police 
' involves, in the first instance, all the civil power of the village. Ihe order ot 
the head man must, in the first instance, be obeyed: he has the power or pu- 
nishment in his hands, both in the civil and criminal side ; he can put in the 
stocks, he can fine, and lastly, he can put a man on the punchayet, which, 
jiidgiuo- from past observation, I am strongly disposed to thmk will be consi- 
dered as a punishment. Redress against improper orders must be travelled tor 
at expense and inconvenience. It is to be feared, from lorig-settled habit, that 
to a Potail, whether acting in the capacity of renter or m his proper function as 
a revenue officer, the administration of justice will be considered as a 
7 mtler of secondary consideration in comparison with the collection of revenue, 
primary only where self-interest is involved. 

31. In former times no Zemindar, renter, or even Collector, would enforce 
process against an inhabitant for a private debt, if it endangered his collections,: 

* For, ia that capacitj, his jurisdiction is compulsive over one party at least. 
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lat reason have we to expect other consequences, under similar arrangements 
and powers, in the hands of a description of people having a similar interest ? 
Village Moonsiffs are precluded from settling causes in which they have an in¬ 
terest ; but, in fact, they will have an interest in almost every case that can 
occur, in every one certainly where a Ryot is concerned. Will the Moonsiff 
compel payment of a debt by a Ryot, if that payment endanger his rent ? It 
maybe argued, that practical good may result from a partial deviation from, 
principle. In this light we must view the judicial powers intended to be given 
to head inhabitants; but to the tendency to abuse we must oppose local check 
and control. I do not think the objections above stated sufficiently strong to 
prevent the experimental adoption of the measure, enjoined as it is by the Ho¬ 
nourable Court j but they certainly afford strong reasons for placing the village 
Moonsiffs more directly under the control and superintendance of the zillali 
courts, than the Regulations of the Commission propose. 

S2. The Zillah Judge must be considered not merely as the adjudicator of 
civil suits to a certain amount, but the superintendent of judicial process 
throughout the zillah. Justice is the end in view, and judicial process is the 
means. He must have it in his power to detect error or abuse of process in 
every judicatory under his controul, and this he can only do effectually by 
having the appeal direct to him from all the lower courts. The appeal must 
come to him from the village as well as the district Moonsiff. It is not safe, 
in my opinion, to exclude European superintendence even in the decision of 
suits under ten rupees; and finality of decision by a native court ought not to 
be allowed. The sum is small, indeed; but no sura is beneath the notice of 
native corruption. Numbers of cases make up for smallness of individual 
amount. If appeal be open from village to district Moonsiff, and the latter de¬ 
cision be final, they will first extra-judicially correspond, and then collude. 
A systematic course of corruption will proceed j it cannot be said above the 
controul of the Judge, but untangibly beneath it. I am therefore clearly of 
opinion, that appeal should go from village and district Moonsiff to the zillah 
court, to be decided by the Judge himself; or by reference to his Register, so 
that every suit may, if parties require it, have the benefit of decision by oiie 
European judicatory. If suitors wish to have the advantage of a district pun- 
chayet, they can go at once to the district Moonsiff. Besides the means of 
check and control afforded by this course of appeal, it seems to me to be neces¬ 
sary with a view to general arrangement of appeal, as will hereafter be stated.* 

33. The draft of the Commissioner’s Regulation, I perceive, declares the 
village Moonsiffs only responsible to the zillah court in cases of corruption; but 
adverting to the powers conferred on the Moonsiff; it will be seen that many 
other means of abuse and of distressing the people are open, against all which a 
channel of obtaining redress should be open. The village, like the district 
Moonsiff, should be responsible to the zillah court for all acts done contrary to 
the Regulation. It will be recollected, that the Honourable Court, in pro¬ 
posing the more extended employment of natives in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, depend for security against abuse in the vigilance and control of the Euro¬ 
pean servant, and it is, therefore, essential to the system, that efficient means of 
control should be afforded. 

34.. The district Moonsiff'is placed, in all respects, imder the direct control 
of the Judge: he is, to all intents and purposes, a native head commissioner. 
But it seems to me that many other duties may be confided to him than the 
mere hearing of causes, whereby the course of justice might be accelerated and 
other courts relieved. Of these we may point out the following : to execute 
the duty within his range now done by the Nazir and Peons; to execute the 
duties of deputed Aumeens, such as ascertainment of boundaries and other local 
inquiries, the usages and local rates of land assessment or accounts of collec¬ 
tions ; executing decrees and sale of property, receiving fines, delivery of pos¬ 
session, ascertaining sufficiency of security or actual indigence of asserted pau¬ 
pers ; and, above all, may be committed to him the taking of evidence in cases 

under 

* Rather than admit appeal from village Moonsiff to district Moonsiff, it would be preferable to 
make the decision of the village Moonsiff final, as far as five rupees; that of the district Moonsiff 
fiiuil as^ar as ten rupees; excepting, however, on proof of gross partrality and corruption. 
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under trial before superior eonrts by Commission ; trial and report on matter of 
fact at any place in liis neighbourhood, by simple interrogatories before the par¬ 
ties or by report; and g-enerally, all matters requiring local investigation. The 
Moonsiff might, also> be employed in selling stamp-paper as agent for the Col¬ 
lector. A moderate fee on all the duties above described would place the 
Moonsiff above temptation, by making his allowances respectable. ^ 

35. In respect to limitation of appeals, the following appears to me to be the 
best principle that can be observed: it is that, indeed, that dictates the existing^ 
regulations regarding appeals. 

1st. Every suitor should have the benefit of two decisions, one original, one 
in appeal (the latter before an European judicatory), where matter of fact only 
is involved, the amount at issue exceeding ten rupees. 

2d. When decisions are founded on points of law or regulation, when they 
involve a principle of general import, such as between landlord and tenant, or 
when a question of great and general importance never before decided is con¬ 
sidered, appeal should pass up to the highest court; but, in such appeals, care 
should be taken to prevent common matters of fact from passing up, and only 
the point of principle or particular importance should constitute the grounds 
of appeal. Every court is now directed to record the grounds of decision, with 
a view to the effectual operation of the principal of appeal here detailed. Par¬ 
ticular attention might be enjoined to a careful discrimination, between law 
and fact in their decrees. The petition of appeal should be attached to the 
copy of the decree, and furnished to the superior court. No pleadings need 
be admitted. If the grounds of the decree are- found to turn on points of 
law, or principles of the Regulation, or cases of importance, and if the superior 
court consider those principles misapplied, or any part of the Regulations mis¬ 
construed, they should direct the revision of the decree, overruling the error in 
principle or construction, or in the latter case, of importance, admit a regular 
appeal; but in the two former cases, matters of fact are not to be touched, as 
they do not form the legal grounds of appeal. 

Scl. Appeal, as at present, must be open to the highest court against all irre¬ 
gularity of process, refusal to hear or dismission by default, by petition and 
summary process. 

36. To apply the main principle of appeal, it will be necessary that all suits 
above five thousand rupees should continue to be brought first into the p.ro- 
vincial courts. The decision will be by those courts in the first instance, and 
in tlie second by appeal to the Sudder court. 

All suits below five thousand rupees should go to the zlllah court. The 
decision will be first by that court, and secoiully by the provincial court. 

All suits not exceeding one thousand rupees may be referrable to the Regi¬ 
ster : the decision will be first by him, secondly by the Judge. The judicial 
powers of the Register are now limited to five Imndi'ed rupees, but I can see 
no good cause for not extending themand it has the advantage that will be 
pointed out hereafter. 

All suits below three hundred rupees may be referred to the Sudder Aumeen. 
The decision will be first by him; secondly by the Judge or Register, if the 
Judge thinks fit to refer appeals; and the decision will be final in either case. 

All causes under two hundred rupees may be decided by the district Moon- 
sifi’in the first instance, with appeal to the Judge in suits exceeding ten rupees, 
referrable to the Register ; and in either case decision final. 

All causes under fifty rupees direct, or one hundred by punchayet, may be 
settled by the village Moonsiff first, and in appeal of above five rupees by the 
zlllah Judge or Register if referred; and by either the decision may be final. 

37. It is certainly desirable, that the Judge himself should try appeals from 
the native judicatories, instead of referring them to his Register; but it seems 
unadvisable to prescribe it by law% because the Judge may occasionally be 
pressed by other business, which makes the latitude necessary. It is true, the 
limitation is only on the side of excess. The courts cannot try beyond a cer¬ 
tain 
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111 amount; but the Judge is not precluded from hearing causes of the 
smallest amount, and all suits tried by him would, under the principle here 
defined, pass up, whatever the amount, to the provincial court. He should be 
enjoined, therefore, as far as circumstances admit, to continue original cogni¬ 
zance to suits between one thousand and five thousand rupees, referring all 
below one thousand to the Register or inferior courts, taking cognizance only 
of sui^s under one thousand rupees, when there appears on tlie plaint primd 
Jade evidence of their being such as involve special matter, and would entitle 
to appeal to the higher courts. The advantage of this arragement is, that ad- 
raitting to all suitors the double hearing if desired, the original limitation will 
be adhered to, no suit beyond one thousand rupees coming in common course 
beyond the zillah Judge. Those arrangements do not of course affect the deci¬ 
sion by punchayet, except in so far as they become appealable, the appeal rising 
like others to the Judge. 

38. Of the levying of fees I have, in a former part of this paper, given it as my 
opinion that it must be continued. The reasoning is, however, susceptible of 
some modification, with a view to the main object, the prevention of litigation 
rising up to the superior courts. In causes cognizable before the village Moon- 
siff only, the lower class of natives will be principally concerned, to whom the 
levy of fees might be inconvenient; it is proper, therefore, that such causes should 
be exempt from all demand whatever, in the shape of fees or stamps. Those 
cognizable by the district Moonsiff should be liable only to the institution fee 
and the stamp-paper: the institution fee, I say, on financial consideration, as 
it is the best means of remuneration to the Moonsiff. The main object of those 
native judicatories is the relief of the superior courts. Exemption from fees 
must be the inducement to have recourse to them ; but wherever parties go 
direct, or by appeal to the superior courts, the suit should become liable to fees 
of every description, without reference to amount of suit, 

39 . As to abbreviation of process, it appears to me that the reply and re¬ 
joinder may be dispensed with in all judicatories under the Register’s court, 
and in all appeals to any one of the courts. In cases of appeal, the petition 
and answer must contain the ground of appeal, and all that can be said against 
it: a reply and rejoinder are only useless additions to the record. The reply 
and rejoinder should be retained only in original suits tried by the Zillah Judge 
or Register, for the reasons already stated, that they take up but little addi¬ 
tional time, and may, by the explanation they afford, accelerate decision. 

40. The discontinuance of recording I consider most unadvisable: if that 
practice were given up, a general laxity of process and decision would ensue. 
I have already stated the practice as the safeguard of justice and check against 
perjury. Licensed Vakeels must, in my opinion, be continued; the balance of 
good predominates, and general inconvenience would result by bringing parties 
themselves into court on all occasions. 

41. I come next to the police, the most important part of the discussion. 
Here, again, ample quotations are made from military authorities; but there 
surely was no necessity for resting on that evidence for the support of intended 
alterations. The inexpediency of the system of police under Darogahs and 
Tannadars appeared manifest at a very early period. A Committee was ap¬ 
pointed in 1805 to consider of a general system of police, and their report con¬ 
tained an express recommendation to continue the antient system under head 
inhabitants, and the municipal village establishments, and to place the superin¬ 
tendence of the police under the Collector. The same sentiments, in regard to 
village-establishments, have been repeated in the report of the second Com¬ 
mittee. The decision of the Supreme Government against the transfer of po¬ 
lice to the Collector precluded the discussion of that measure by the second 
Committee. The stipendiary police Peons have, indeed, shewn themselves 
incapable of acting, but by the aid of the village people, and they have 
moreover proved a great annoyance to the inhabitants. 

42. On the support of police duties it is argued by the Honourable Court, and 
has, indeed, been generally admitted by all who have ever considered the subject, 
first, that no system of police will be efficient, unless the subordinate d uties be con¬ 
ducted by the Talliar or village watcher; secondly, that the Talliars or village 
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watchers will act only with effect under the head inhabitants ; thirdly, that the 
head inhabitants will act only willingly under the Aumildars and Collector. 
Hence it follows, by clear deduction of consequences, that the superintendence of 
the police ought to be under the Collector. The ubiquitary nature of the Collec¬ 
tor’s situation, the connection that has invariably subsisted between the reve¬ 
nue and police duties, which have, until of late, been executed by the same 
persons, point him out the fittest person for the office. The expediency of the 
transfer of police duties from Magistrates to the Collector has been dwelt upon 
at length by the first Committee of Police, in the year 1806: but here, like that 
Committee, I must draw the line between executive and judicial functions j 
for although it is admitted that the Collector can most advantageously perform 
the duties of police, it by no means follows that he should be the Magistrate, 
much less the sole Magistrate of the district. Police I consider to involve a 
duty entirely distinct from magisterial. It is, to all intents and purposes, in 
its nature executive, and although not absolutely incompatible with that of 
Magistrate, it had better be kept separate, for it necessarily involves acts 
against wffiich appeal should be open to the Magistrate, by whom alone 
their propriety can be decided on. The establishment of such a degree of con¬ 
trol and superintendence over the conduct of the people, as will tend to the 
prevention of crime, must be the first object of police; the next, when crimes 
have been committed, to secure the apprehension of the criminals, by a proper 
arrangement and distribution of its officers. It will then become the duty of 
the Superintendent of Police summarily to inquire whether the criminal charge 
be or be not well founded, and when it appears so, to cause the parties and the 
witnesses to be sent to the Magistrate.* The Magistrate is to judge and to 
determine the measure of punishment to the extent allowed him j or if the 
crime be such as to require punishment beyond his powers, it will be his duty 
to commit for trial before the superior tribunal, the court of circuit. The ar¬ 
rangement calculated for the prevention, next the detection of crime when 
committed, and the apprehension of criminals, 1 conceive to be the proper du¬ 
ties g1' the police: the trial and punishment are the duties of the Magistrate 
and court of circuit, in their respective gi’adations. 

4<3. The influence of the head inhabitants, the subordination of the village 
officers, adap^^^iemselves admirably to the superintendence of police, in its 
true sense and meaning, within their respective villages. They impose that 
general control, and convey that knowledge of individual character and con¬ 
duct, which a good police so exactly requires: the suspicious are watched, and 
the guilty are detected. But so far this good is confined to the villages respec¬ 
tively ; for however special the care taken of themselves, the inhabitants of 
one village will stand on no ceremony in buying for half-price what they know 
to have been stolen in another: hence petty pilfering and stealing is the great pre¬ 
valent crime. Lambadies, Courchewars, and others passing for itinerant mer¬ 
chants, go about the country selling in one village what they have stolen in 
another; a general and pervading superintendence is therefore essential, and 
by none can that superintendence be so well conducted as by the Collector 
and his officers. The constant intercourse that must prevail between him and 
the inhabitants in general, aided by the municipal officers of villages, holds forth 
every prospect of establishing that preventive system, the grand object of police 
in all countries, the want of which appears to me the great cause of increase of 
criipes under the Bengal Government. There the internal village economy 
has been destroyed, the peace of the country is left to the guard of a sti¬ 
pendiary establishment, and the inhabitants seem to take little interest in it: 
all is magisterial that is consequential punishment, but there seems to exist no 
system of prevention. 

44. The disadvantage and inconvenience likely to result from the disunion 
of revenue and police duties are stated in the Honourable Court’s letters. It 
is there argued, that both duties having formerly been executed by the same 
persons, the separation is calculated to produce a clashing and collision of 
authority, and to paralize both. The whole of the reasoning expressly applies 

to 

* The duties of magistrates are always confounded with those belonging to police, without con¬ 
sidering that they are separate and distinct, and that the functions of those, to whom it ought to 
be ^signed to conduct the police system, terminate the moment the exercise of the magisterial 
duties becomes necessary. (Colquhoun, Treatise on Indigence, page 82.) 
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to the superintendence of police and revenue being in different hands : by the 
transfer of that of police to the Collector every object is attained. The whole 
native police establishments will be exclusively under his orders, and as re¬ 
gards police, there can be no objection to his employing his assistant as in the 
revenue department, and through him will pass all orders of the magistrate 
in the criminal side, or in which the police officers are to be employed. It 
has, i perceive, been argued, that unless the whole powers of the Magistrate 
be conferred on the Collector, he cannot execute with effect the diities of 
superintendence of police; but I confess I cannot discover the weight of the 
reasoning. If the appointment and dismission of officers of police rest with 
the Collector, to the same extent as they do in the Revenue department, his 
control over the one must be quite as efficient as over the other. The term 
magisterial has, indeed, a very extensive meaning ; it applies to the Judo'e of 
the highest court, and the common Justice of the Peace. Some of the pcTwers 
now held by the Magistrate must, of course, and ea: officio, be vested in the 
Collector, as Supeiintendent of policethese are the powei's of taking up, 
examining, and confining for a reasonable time pending examination: but 1 
cannot see how the power of passing sentence on offenders when seized would 
add to the efficiency of his control over his subordinate police officers ; or, to 
state it plainly, how the power of flogging a thief would make it easier to 
catch him. 

45. The combination of police and revenue functions in the same servant is 
calculated to strengthen both, and to fulffl the ends of economy in view of the 
Honourable Court: but not one of those ends would be further promoted by 
the junction of revenue and magisterial duties. The transfer of the latter to 
the Collectors, it may be said, would relieve the Magistrate; but it is not the 
duties purely magisterial, that is, the hearing and punishment of offences, that 
fall so heavy on the Judge and Magistrate ; it is the keeping of the peace of 
the country, and the numerous details of police thereto attached. The con¬ 
sequent necessity of employing people whose conduct he cannot personally 
control, of depending on reports he cannot locally examine; this, indeed, is 
the worst feature of the existing system of police under the direct control of 
the Magistrate. Instances may occur, in which the misconduct and misinfor¬ 
mation of a police Darogah, not perceived by the Magistrate, would involve 
the whole district in confusion. Fixed at his court-house, the Magistrate can¬ 
not easily wield the engine of police, like one visiting it in all its parts, and 
able to apply a remedy to every local defect: relieved from that duty, the 
other duties would not be felt by the Magistrate. But, on the other hand, it 
seems to me obvious that the transfer of magisterial, as well as police duties, 
would considerably embarrass the Collector. It would still unite powers 
which, as I have already observed, had better be separate, and would impose 
on him functions perfectly distinct from those of revenue. It would impose 
on him the necessity of keeping regular calendars, of attending the Judge on 
circuit while at the station, of preparing the numerous documents to be laid 
before him, which on some occasions require the united aid of all the officers 
of the courtly but, above all, it would directly infringe the radical principle on 
which the existing system is founded, and from which every practical good has 
resulted.* 

46. If the Collector be vested with the power of punishment, whether by fine, 
imprisonment, or stripes, there is too much reason to fear, if not its misapplication 
to executive purposes by Collectors themselves, at least an abuse in the native ser¬ 
vants of that authoritative, that overwhelming influence which such power would 
undoubtedly create. The deprivation of all means of abuse may be considered a 
fixed principle, from which it is safest not to depart, the more especially as the 
deviation is not supported by any important object, for every practical advantage 
is attainable without going so far. Vesting in Collectors magisterial powers 
(i. e. the trial and punishment to a limited extent) would not accelerate the ad¬ 
ministration of the criminal law. He may, indeed, go round the country, but 
he can only be at one place at a time, and that place may be at one end of the 
district while a crime is committed at the other. Prisoner and witness would 
have as far to go, occasionally further, than now: moving about is useful as 
regards police, but the very reverse as regards Magisterial duties. 

47 . The 
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47. The petty punishment proposed to be vested on the bead inhabitant of 
the village has this advantage, that he is resident Magistrate of the village, and 
the effect is prompt; while the punishment by the Collector must, in most 
cases, be as distant as by the Magistrate. On an attentive perusal of para¬ 
graphs 73 to 98 of the Honourable Court’s letter, it does not appear that the 
transfer of magisterial duties to the Collector is actually insisted on. Their 
intention as to the police seems clear; but although the other is suggi^sted, 
it is mentioned as a thing rather proposed than positively directed, and ought, 
therefore, to be well considered before adopted. The Honourable Court, fol¬ 
lowing the usual course of reasoning, seem to connect magisterial and police 
functions as a matter of course, without apparently considering that the separation 
is not only practicable but highly expedient. The only expression conveying 
the idea of such distinction will be found in paragraph 93, and the expression 
clearly infers that it is the union of revenue and police duties only on which 
their minds are made up. But if, as appears to me unquestionable, the fore¬ 
going militates against the expediency of making the Collector a Magistrate, 
still stronger does it hold against that officer being the sole Magistrate of the 
district. 

48. If the magisterial functions be taken away from the office of Zillah 
Judge, if that officer has not the power of punishing for affrays arising under 
his own eye within the verge of his court, all respect to his station will be lost, 
and the judicial supremacy will be destroyed. 

49. As regards abuse of power, it may be said that appeal will be open for 
civil damages to parties aggrieved by any act of police officers. But this is 
not enough; police officers, guilty of aggression or irregular acts, should be 
liable to criminal prosecution, to be carried on before the Magistrate and court 
of circuit, and to personal punishment as a public offence. 

50. The Judge should continue to hold the sole magisterial powers, and the 
direct issue of his warrant should be admitted at the town where the court is 
situated, without passing through the Superintendant of Police. The charge 
of the jail is sufficient of itself to render the direct authority over the police 
and its officers, within the limit of the town, indispensable in the hands of the 
Judge and Magistrate ; nor would this at all interfere with the village police 
system ; for all towns where zillah courts are situated are too extensive for 
the operation of that system, and separate establishments are necessarily main¬ 
tained. 

51. Although all charges of crimes and offences would, in regular course, be 
brought first to the Superintendent of Police, or his assistant acting under his 
orders, yet an appeal should still be open to the Magistrate, in all cases where 
the Superintendent neglected to proceed, or improperly dismissed a complaint, 
or where there existed other sufficient reason for bringing the charge direct 
before the Magistrate, all process in the criminal side, and all orders to police 
officers arising from such appeal or charge, passing through the Superintendent 
of Police,* 

52. In transferring the superintendance of police to the Collectors, the ob¬ 
jects I understand to be, first, to enable them to keep the peace of the country, 
by means of the municipal officers of the village; secondly, to preclude the ne¬ 
cessity of such officers receiving orders from any other authority, and thereby 
being disturbed in the execution of revenue duties. 

5 S» It is not, I conclude, intended to make police, or the administration of 
the criminal law, subservient to the collection of revenue, to vest in the Col¬ 
lector such a degree of overwhelming authority as will enable him to dictate the 
terms of cultivation, to infringe on the personal liberty and the free exercise of 
the labour of the Ryot, and extort, by an organized system of compulsion, a 
revenue beyond the natural result of voluntary engagement. And, if ray con¬ 
clusion be correct, the charge of the police confers all legitimate means of giving 
full energy to the revenue system ; but when we consider that the charge and 
control, and the means of employing police, involve, in the first instance, the 
actual exercise of the whole civil powers of the country, when we consider how 
that power has been formerly used in the administration of revenue, it will 
hardly be disputed that it is a charge not to be safely trusted, without an inde¬ 
pendent 
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pendent authority at hand to listen to complaints against Its abuse. If, indeed, 
the permanent settlement had been generally made, or even village rents on a 
long lease, my argument would lose much of its force. The Collector’s reve¬ 
nue dealings would, in such case, be confined to a higher order of natives, less 
likely to suffer from mistaken views of his power; but where the Collector and 
his s-:?rvants, as in a ryotwar settlement, come once a year in direct collision 
with every Ryot in the country, the stocks and the rattan ought not certainly 
to be admitted as appendages to his office. 

54. The question of the transfer of police to the Collector underwent the se¬ 
rious consideration of the first Police Committee, and was recommended only 
on the faith that the Collector, not being a Magistrate, could not abuse it, 
Even this transfer has been objected to by the Supreme Government, as a de¬ 
parture from the fundamental principles of the present constitution of Govern¬ 
ment. I do not consider the transfer of police to be such a departure, because 
I consider the police to be an executive, not a judicial duty, the abuse of which 
can be guarded against in the same way as the executive duty of revenue, by 
the magisterial powers being in other hands: but the transfer of magisterial 
duties to Collectors, also, I do certainly think must involve a departure from 
the fundamental principles of our Government j a departure that may go far to 
counteract the benefit of the judicial system, by arming the executive with too 
much power, and lessening that faith and confidence the people now begin to 
feel in the protection of the judicial department. In addition to the general 
arguments above stated, there exist other causes, more immediate and direct, 
against Collectors holding the full poweys of Magistrates of districts, namely, 
that the existing Regulations declare certain offences against the revenue laws 
punishable by the Magistrate, as in Regulation I of 1808, and I of 1812. The 
revenues in question must either lose the benefit of these provisions, or the 
Collector, in his capacity of Magistrate, must decide in the case in which he, 
as a Revenue officer, is directly concerned. This argument will gain further 
strength, probably, on the enactment of a Regulation for the prevention of 
fraud and embezzlement of Revenue officers, under the general restoration of 
the lyotwar settlement} for without some law for the punishment of acts of 
bribery and corruption, done with a view to defraud the Government by con¬ 
cealing cultivation, &c. under that system, it appears to roe the interests of 
Government, in the hands of a host of native servants, cannot be preserved. 

55. Connected with the subject of police, it may be necessary to remark that 
the sea-ports where no magistrates or Collectors reside require particular notice. 
Those ports are, like all seaports in the world, crowded with the most disorderly 
class of people. Europeans, half-cast British subjects, and foreigners of all de¬ 
scriptions, run from their ships on shore while their vessels are repairing. It is 
absolutely necessary that some public officer of Government should have the 
nopns of exercising a certain degree of control over them. The police powers 
might be vested, af such places, with the Commercial Resident or Master-At¬ 
tendant, acting under control of the Resident. Their powers, within certain 
limits, the port and environs, would be, in all respects, the same as tliat to be 
exercised by Collectors as superintendants of police : the Commercial Resident 
should also ha\'e power of taking up, or warning to depart, all unlicensed British 
subjects quitting their ships, according to the late act. Considering the great 
influx of foreigners that may be expected, in consequence of the restoration of 
peace, the necessity of a well organized system of police at the sea-ports must 
be obvious. 

56. Before I close the subject of police, I must observe that I consider it a 
branch of our system that ought to be under the direct knowledge and inspec¬ 
tion of the executive Government as a distinct department; placed under Ma¬ 
gistrates, the control verges away to courts of circuit and foujdarry, as a part 
of the Judicial department. Superintendents of Police should, in this branch, 
correspond direct with Government. Policy requires that Government should 
have the means of obtaining direct information of internal transactions, that can 
come to their knowledge only through the means of an active and vigilant po¬ 
lice. In placing the police under the Government, it will be held in mind that 
police, according to my view of it, involves only the maintenance of the peace 
kis fai as it depends on the discovery and apprehension of criminals; that the 
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application of the law in the trial and punishment rests exclusively witli the 
Judicial authorities. 

57. In the discussion of police, it seems proper to correct a very erroneous 
impression that appears to be entertained regarding the expense.* Such, in~ 
deed, is the more necessary, as the error has been adopted by two of the MtU- 
tary authorities quoted by the Honourable Courts Colonel Wilks speaks or the 
new establishments of police on which large sums have been unnecessarily ex¬ 
pended. Colonel Wilks had not the means of obtaining accurate information 
on the point he was discussing. The real sum exclusively applied to the main¬ 
tenance of police is not one-fifth of that appropriated under the ancient system. 
Tlie cavelly russooms fees, free lands in various parts of the country, amounted 
to little less than one-fifth of the revenue : most of them have been resumed by 
Government, which, by Regulation, took upon itself the performance of police 
duties. In some districts accounts of resumptions have been kept,andthe original 
amount of police charges may still be traced ; in others they have been incor¬ 
porated with the aggregate revenue, and are no longer distinguishable, i he 
views of the late Police Committee t having been principally directed to econo- 
mical arrangements, and the employment of the antient municipal officers of 
police having been an admitted part of the intended system, an attempt was 
made to trace the lands, fees, &c. resumed, as well as those still resuraable tor 
police purposes. From the best information procurable, it appeared that the 
whole sum ascertained to have been resumable, still resiimable, and ayailabJe 
for police purposes, amounted to Pagodas 3,70,473 per annum, t while tlie 
whole actual police establishment amounted to ^ 

was by the Committee proposed to be reduced to 1,23,442 22 40. From the 
sura of 3,70,473 deduction must, of course, be made, for the support of the 
Poligars and Peons unlit to serve j but money or service Government have a 
riffht to reQuire. An arrangement similar to that which took place m the jag- 
hire is necessary. Minute inquiry and investigation was re^commen^d to be 
conducted by the Collectors, under the authority of the Board of Revenue, 
but that duty now- devolves on the Commission, to whom all police reports 
have been transferred j and I consider it to be the essential object of their ap¬ 
pointment. The reduction was intended by the Comimttee to be made by the 
abolition of Tannah stations, and the substitution of head inhabitants in tbair 
nlaces The talliar establishment, the efficient part of the system, having 
been found to have fallen into decay, many Talliars having httle more than 
three rupees per annum, it was recommended to make up the allowance to 
three rupees per month /and this increase is provided for within the proposed 
Pagodas 1,23,442 22 40. I confess it appears to me very doubtful whether 
tlSXrge can be further reduced. Under the system proposed of employing 
the Revenue Aumildars as Darogahs, some expenses may be saved 5 but it 
must be recollected that in districts permanently settled there are no Aumil¬ 
dars, and substitutes must be paid for, unless when it be deemed safe to 
employ the Zemindars; but very few, I apprehend will be found fit to be 
Sustei It must be recollectel also, that the additmn to the Aumildars es¬ 
tablishment will be necessary, or rather the retransfer of part originally at- 
Sed to him and now employed by the Darogah. In like manner, the 
muniums formerly held by the "head Inhabitants in settled countries, which 

* Result by Second Police Committee. 
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President establishments .... ’ * 


Difference between actual. 1,96,737 

Proposed““I^. .. 1>23,442 difference 


1,73,736 

73.295 


Surplus by this account.» 2,47,031 

nf tlir. second Police Committee held at Madras, 
t Vide appendix A, with thmr proceedings ol the secono 

January 1814. . . , , - , 

... 4 . rMiimtitions has been furnished by the report of the 


Colonel Muuro is president. 
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included in the assets of the Zemindarries, must now be restored to them, 
and a proportional remission must be made to the Zemindar. Government 
having formerly taken upon itself the execution of police duties, assumed the 
lands allowed to a certain class for its support: the duty being now returned to 
the head iahahitants, so probably must their mauniums or free lands.* Whe* 
ther a charge of Pagodas 1,28,442 for keeping the peace of the country, 
yielding a gross revenue of Pagodas 1,17,00,000, be excessive, I cannot judge, 
for it is comparison alone that can decide the question. 

58. It has also been remarked by Colonel Munro, that “ by reverting to the 
“ village institutions, an expensive police, which has been formed within these 
« few years, might be saved ;” but, in reality the extensive police establish¬ 
ment alluded to was not then in existence, and has been formed only lately, and 
may be considered as temporary. A genera! system of police is yet a desidera¬ 
tum in the code. It is only in the jaghire that such is established, where the 
charge was amply met by resumptions of cavelly russooms; and in other dis¬ 
tricts the introduction of the Daragoh system has been partial only and tempo¬ 
rary, for we are still discussing the question of its eligibility: but it is clear the 
charges are far within the resources available, and the execution of police has, 
in fact, though not in law, depended on the village municipality. It must be 
recollected, also, in judging of expense, that while the police was under the 
Collectors, large sibbendy establishments were kept up and paid out of the 
revenue, and entered as a revenue charge. In the Northern Circars for exam¬ 
ple, there were generally four sibbendy or revenue battalions kept up, involving 
an expense of upwards of50,000 pagodas. Excepting four hundred at Ganjam, 
the whole of these corps have now been reduced, and the whole police charge 
of the Northern Circars, as proposed by the Committee, amounts to Pagodas 
20,844. Guntoor being in this arrangement included in the ziliah of Masulipa- 
tarn, the note at the bottom will shew the actual police charges from the year 
1790 to I814.f The heavy charges for 1804, 1805, I 8 O 6 , and 1807» did not 
arise from regular police establishment, but an ill judged mode of repelling 
irruptions of banditti from the Nizam’s country. Two noteA free-booters, Tim- 
rauze and Vencatarow, had been plundering the country for many years, 
taking refuge when pursued beyond the limits of our territories. Bodies of 
peons were hired at an enormous expense under the Magistrate, and to little 
purpose. These disturbances were at last terminated, as they might have been 
at first, by regular military force and political arrangement. The consent of 
the Nizam was obtained for the crossing of his boundaries, the plunderers were 
caught on his territories, one was executed, the other banished; many of their 
followers have been brought to justice before the courts of circuiL The police, 
including contingencies for the latter years, does not exceed Pagodas 

59 , The fact is, that the former police expenses were included in revenue 
charges as sibbendy, and the present amount (reduced as it has beep) being now 
brought to account as a judicial charge under the head of police, has led to 
that most erroneous idea, published by Colonels Wilks and Munro, that the 
ctoge is a new and distinct one, arising out of the judicial system; whereas, 
in fact, it is the mere transfer of a very small part of the sum originally 
expended by Government in the attempt to keep the peace of the country. I 
say the attempt, fora comparison between the present and past state of the 
country will folly justify the term. Wliile the whole authority, both Revenue 
and Judicial, was vested in the Collector, while that authority was backed and 

supported 

• A correct investigatioB and report on these points is essentially required from the Com¬ 
mission. 

f Felice and Sibbandy of the Northern Circars, in the years 


1790- 1 .. Pagodas 53,031 

1791- 2. 70,747 

1792- 3 . 14,358 

1793- 4 . 3,414 

1794- 5 . 33,212 

1795- 6 .. 55,207 

1796- 7 .. 50,715 

1797- 8 . 45,146 


1798- 9 . 55,499 

1799- 1800 . 64,975 

1800- 1 .. 70,260 

1801-2 . 65,868 

1802 3 . 53.000 

1803- 4 . 64,586 

1804- 5 .. 70,215 

1805 6 . 79,224 


1806-7 . 90,378 

1S07-8 . 70,624 

1808- 9 . 43,189 

1809- 10.. 31,128 

18!0-Jl. 41,372 

1811- 12. 27,809 

1812- 13. 23,007 

181344 . 24,264 


Sl 
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supported by immense establishments of armed sibbendy, the country displayed 
one continued scene of turbulence and confusion. Zemindars and Poligars, 
insulted or aggrieved by Dubashes and cutcherry servants, deprived of all 
means of representing their grievance except througli the spurious channel 
from whence the grievance proceeded, had no resource but flying to arras, as 
the certain mode of procuring for them the notice of Government, and plun¬ 
dered the country in all directions. Compromise and pardon were too often 
thus obtained. Fixed rules, and a settled system, have since taken pkce of the 
wavering policy of individual opinion. While the civil courts of justice are 
open to hear every grievance committed by public officers of Government or 
by Zemindars, the criminal courts have gone their regular circuits; and under 
defined rules, and before the eyes of the people, offenders have been tried and 
brought to punishment. 

60. The people begin to see the benefit of protection. The blind adherence 
to their Zemindars, that used to bring hundreds of armed men against the Go¬ 
vernment, is removed; the scene of plunder and violence no longer exists, and 
the country has gradually assumed the settled form of civil government. The 
advantages, therefore, contemplated only by the Honourable Court in the re¬ 
duction of police corps, have in reality taken place. That commotions in some 
of the wild parts of the country do occasionally arise must be admitted ; but 
such, adverting to the natural circumstances of those hilly regions, cannot be 
avoided. 

61 . Whether it was politic or expedient to place the savage inhabitants of the 
mountains under the jurisdiction of courts of justice, was certainly questionable. 
Where the circumstances are such as not to admit of even a military force 
acting in certain seasons, subjection and obedience to civil process by unarmed 
peons could hardly be expected. The Zemindars of those countries might have 
been useful tributaries, but it was thought doubtful if they could ever be made 
good subjects: an arrangement for tribute, and an agreement to keep the peace 
of their own country and give up offenders, seemed to many all that should 
have been required. 

62- In the year 1802, the date of the introduction of the judicial system, 
this reasoning was used, and I confess was by myself considered applicable to 
all the hill zemindarries of the Northern Circars, It has not in practice been 
confirmed to the full extent. Those inconveniences that many anticipated 
have not been produced, and it is notorious that the inhabitants of those 
countries have improved much in order and civilization, by the gradual aboli¬ 
tion of the personal influence of the Zemindars. Of this the late events in the 
Goomsoor zemindarry afford ademonstration. From 1798 to 1800, the Zemin¬ 
dar of that district found employment for two battalions of sepoys, plundered 
the country with some thousand armed men at his command : his son, in 
resisting the process of the Magistrate on charges of murder and various enor¬ 
mities, was abandoned on the proclamation of the court, and obliged to sur¬ 
render himself without the possibility of resistance. To a very few districts 
the reasoning, perhaps, still applies, and even to those in a limited degree; 
and we must rely on the prudence of the Judge and Magistrate in not wan¬ 
tonly committing his authority to risk of contempt, by too abrupt execution, 
too scrupulous an adherence to fixed form. So few, however, are the districts 
in question, that no solid argument can be adduced against the general system 
as applicable to all other parts of the country. 

63. The foregoing paragraph may appear a digression from the subject regu¬ 
larly before us; it is one, however, highly necessary to enter ^ into, because 
the misapplication of authority and power of punishment, given in the criminal 
side, towards executive objects, is alike fatal to the security of the subject as 
the abuse of civil jurisdiction. The separation of executive and judicial, civil 
and criminal, forms the radical principle from which all the good has proceed¬ 
ed, and which must never be lost sight of in any new arrangements. 

64'. With respect to the vesting certain powers in the Zillah Judge on the 
criminal side, or as I should ex.press it, extending the powers of the Magis¬ 
trates of zillahsjit will be seen that by Section 12, Regulation IV, A. D. 1811, 
they should already possess nearly those powers. The difference isonlj’’ twenty 

rattans 
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ttans in corporal punishment and six months imprisonment in addition to a 
fine of two hundred rupees; six months imprisonment, by the existing rule, 
being held equivalent to the fine of two hundred rupees. There does not 
appear any objection to this extension j it may relieve the courts of circuit 
from the trial of petty offences. 

6^, I cannot see any necessity or advantage in associating the Collector with 
the Magistrate or Zillah Judge at the quarterly sessions. Such is unnecessary, 
the regular courts of circuit never failing in the completion of their circ uits. 

66. Against the execution of criminal sentences by courts of circuit without 
reference to the sudder court, strong objections may be urged. The life (sf the 
prisoner might in many cases be affected. I believe it to be an established 
principle to give the prisoner the benefit of legal flaw or Informality ; .this ad¬ 
vantage they might lose by direct execution. Several cases occurred before 
myself on circuit, exactly applicable : on these occasions prisoners were fouptl 
guilty, and kissaas declared by the law officer with the court of circuit. Of 
the guilt of the prisoners I entertain no doubt, and under execution without 
reference they must have suffered. The cases were referred, and the law 
officers of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut objected to the legalifey of the evi¬ 
dence, and acquitted the prisoners- Of their guilt there was no doubt, but 
they escaped under a different construction of Mahommedan law of evidence. 
The Regulations require reference ag-ainst the prisoner when the futwah acquits 
him, and the Judge disagrees and considers it contrary to reason and justice ; 
it seems right, therefore, on the side of mercy, to give the prisoner tiio benefit 
of the law opinion of the officers of the chief court, when that of the Ciucsees 
or Muftee on circuit is against him. 

67. As to the process of a criminal trial, nothing certainly can be more sim¬ 
ple. The Judge reads and considers the depositions taken before the Magis¬ 
trate and puts the prisoner on his trial: the arraignment or indictment is read 
to him, when he pleads not guilty, w'hich may be considered almost a matter 
of course. The prosecutor is examined, and his witnesses cross-questioned by 
the Judge, the law officer, and the prisoner ; the defence is heard and the 
prisoner's witnesses examined. The evidence is considered by the Judge and 
law officer ; and the latter declares, first, the conviction or acquittal by the 
evidence, according to the Mahommedan law; second, if convicted, th* legal 
punishment for the offence. The Judge applies the modifications di*'ecte<l by 
the Regulations; and if the punishment exceeds fourteen years* lEipi isoiir/jent 
and labour, he refers to the sudder adawlut. The record, in sue!- cases 
transmitted, may be shortened by omitting copies of the summonses, wacrauts, 
and recognizances, which are now written in full in three languages. It must 
be the duty of the Magistrate to attend to these forms, and of the Judge on 
circuit to see that they are attended to; but they need not swell the record. 
The proceedings before the Magistrates, depositions of witnesses and parties, 
the futwah and .sentence, are all that are required to enable the Sudder court 
to judge of the case. 

68. The only point which remains for discussion is that which relsttsv io 
the enforcement of the pottah Regulation. The Hos^uuwible Court rerautk, 
that the superintendence of this matter naturally falls the Collector in his 
magisterial capacity. A pottah is, to all intents and - .i ,., % civil con¬ 
tract : it is an engagement between Zemindar and Ryot for - he octi'pancy and 
cultivation of a given portion of land, founded on established righi of thM 
occupant Ryot; or if no such right exists, on voluntary engagement. It 
cannot, to my conception, come under the criminal jurisdiction of the coun¬ 
try. No personal penalty or liability to punishment is incurred by t'iie breajJj 
of the pottah regulation ; it cannot, therefore, be a subject cognizable by a 
Magistrate, but by a court of civil jurisdiction. The question may be cor si- 
dered as one entirely of a revenue nature. The non-delivery of pottahs aas 
frequently become the subject of animadversion, but, in fact, rhe non-delri ery 
is as often the fault of the Ryot as of the Zemindar. Natives often wisli to 
avoid the formality and precision of a written agreement. In some cases they 
are omitted, because custom and usage has defined the terras of occupan cy so 
clearly as to admit of no dispute, particularly when the settlement is made 
with the whole village community, and not with individual Ryots, aud the 
latter is the prevalent practice in Zemindars’ districts. Ryots are, h(^(,ve\ er, 
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by the e;xisting Regulations free to demand a pottah, and Zemindars are eoin- 
pelled to grant them. Ryots refusing to exchange muchulkahs, (the correspond¬ 
ing engagements,) are liable to be ousted of possession; but as it must be ob¬ 
vious that the tender of the pottah by the one and the rouchulkahs by the otlier 
would be a nugatory precision, unless the terms were defined in case of dispute. 
Section 9, therefore directs, that in case of disputes, the rule be determined by 
that prevailing the year before the permanent settlement. The objection is, that 
the. Zemindar possesses the power of ousting the Ryots in the first instance, there- 
by throwing upon him the onus frosequendi, which he cannot bear. A Zemindar 
moderately assessed may pay his rent, although the cultivation of the Ryot be 
lost; but the Ryot losing occupancy of his land, is ruined. There should cer¬ 
tainly, therefore, be some prompt interposing authority to prevent abuse of 
this power, and this authority might be exercised by vesting summary judicial 
power in the Collector. The Ryot deprived should have the means of appeal 
to authority against undue ejectment. If the Collector consider the mulchulkahs 
tendered to be conformable to established rule, the Ryot will be maintained in 
possession j if otherwise, dispossessed: leaving either of the parties, as the 
case may be, to go in appeal to the court, if he objects to the decision of the 
Collector, that decision being reversible only by regular suits. 

69 . Regarding distraint, it was, I believe, found at Bengal, that when the Ze¬ 
mindars had not the power of distraint they could not realize their revenue, 
and when it was given them the Ryots are said to have been oppressed by its 
exercise. The object must therefore be, to continue a power essentially neces¬ 
sary for the realization of just demands, but at the same time to afford prompt 
and efficient means of guarding against abuse of it: and here, certainly, the 
authority of the Collector may be most usefully employed ; but he must exer¬ 
cise it by summary judicial process, and not magisterial. On distraint of effects, 
the Ryot should have power to appeal to the Collector before the sale. The 
Collector should himself, or by means of his assistant, examine the pottah on 
wdiich the clairn is founded, and ascertain if the arrear be due, and either per¬ 
mit ti e Side to proceed, or by an order to that effect release the goods dis- 
trsmed, ic-ivhig the Ryot in the former case, the Zemindar in the latter, to 
*pp)/ to the court by regular suit, if either be dissatisfied. A Regulation to¬ 
tally proliibiting, on any occasion, the distraint without the order of the Col- 
lectQr, might cause unnecessary delay and give much useless trouble, since it 
is only civses of disputed arrears that require his intervention. 

70 . The decision of boundary disputes is another branch intended by the 
Honourable Court to be conducted by the Collector, aided by a punchayet. 
The Regulation framed by the Commission to give effect to that intention 
makes the decision of the second punchayet (the first decision being disallowed 
for corruption) final. A disputed boundary may involve landed property to a 
great extent; and I confess I cannot see why parties interested should not have 
tJie benefit of appeal to the courts, as in other suits, admitting the case to be 
cognizable, as in the two preceding, by the Collector in the first instance, and 
decisior: passed under his authority, to be reversible only by regitlar appeal to 
tlie superior courts, according to the amount value at issue, liable of course to 
the common rules of appeal. The great importance attached by the Honour¬ 
able Court to this part of the subject arises probably from the state of things in 
the Bengal provinces. Tracts of country never surveyed, and waste, were 
transferred in permanency by name, but without known limits ; in proportion! 
astiiese lands have acquired value by cultivation, they have come into dispute. 
A correct survey is, after all, the best mode of preventing disputes ; it defines 
limits and leaves no cause for contention. 

71 . I sliall conclude these remarks by reference to the consideration of the- 
creponse >f the Judicial department, amounting last official year to Pagodas 
H,: I,0>9 43 77-* That the charge is great, must be admitted: but great 

also 

*• .Mcmorauduni of Judical charges: 


Sudcler Adawlut.. Pagodas .51,737 '2 23 

Circuit Courts. 1,82,34.1 7 0 

Zillah Courts. 4,30,526 14 64 : 

-n,65,204 23 7T 

Police.. 2,25,835 20 0 


Total, Pagodas 8,91,030 43 77 
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also is the object for which it is expended ; the adrainistratlon of justice and 
the maintenance of peace in so extensive a territory. It must be observed, also, 
that considerable reduction of revenue charges took place on the institution of 
the courts: collectoratcs were united, assistant Collectors discontinued, and 
transfers of servants made. Of these, howdver, generally, no distinct account 
has been kept; they cannot therefore be correctJy statedj with exception to 
those of a police nature, mentioned under its proper head, and shewn to have 
been more than provided for from its proper funds. When tlie introduction 
of tile Judicial system was first agitated, the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue was considered its concomitant arrangement, and a saving of charges 
collection was calculated on by that means. The arrangement, generally 
speaking, may be said to have taken effect only in the Northern Circars, and 
then a reference to aggregate receipts and charges, judicial included, will prove 
that the reasonings of those employed in its introduction have been perfectly 
correct, as far as regards security of revenue. Annexed is the abstract of re^ 
ceipts and charges of the Nortliern Circars> twelve years before, and twelve 
years after the permanent settlement and judicial system. It is proper to 
mention, however, that in the report of the Board of Revenue of the 3d Sep¬ 
tember 1799, and in various other documents relating to the introduction and 
establishment of the courts of judicature, certain new taxes are projected to 
meet the expense, particularly duties on arrack, beetel, and a monopoly of salt, 
the latter of which has since been successfully introduced, and which, with 
other receipts purely of a judicial nature, now amounts to Pagodas 10.05.^0 
15 21.* 

7^* I am aware it may be said that the revenue derived from the three first 
sources is not of necessity connected with the Judicial system, and might have 
been collected although that system had never been established. They com¬ 
pose, however, great additional impositions on the people ; salt, in particular, 
having been raised by the monopoly from three to thirty pagodas per garce, iri 
eonsideratiou of which the public at large may surely be admitted to be entitled 
to a more regular administration of justice, and even at a greater expense than 
formerly. 

73. One of these items of receipt-stamps, now amounting to Pagodas 93,481 
• 13> IS levied in the province only. A considerable increase of revenue 
might be derived by extending the operation of the Regulation for its collec¬ 
tion withm the limits of the Supreme Court, but for this an act of the legisla¬ 
ture would be required, to preclude the admission of receipts, bonds, or other 
obligations, as valid instruments, except on stamped paper. I am not aware 
of ari}f objection that eould be urged against the measure. The tax would fall 
on the mercantile and monied interest at the presidency, which under the 
Indian system of revenue in reality contributes nothing for the signal protection 

they enjoy, and all the benefits of regular courts of justice maintained at so 
great an expense. 

lstJa„u.,,18.G. R. FULLERTON. 

« Salt monopoly, nett receipts.Pagodas 6,44,275 17 15 

blainps.... 93,481 28 13 

Judicial Rccipts: --W.757 28 0 

...Pagodas 29,058 14 67 

Fines ..... . 11,864 3 

Ilefundsof charges. 10,666 6 76 

p ,. . , . ---— 51,588 26 7.5) 

Po iee receipts by magistrates.... 2,128 32 2 » 2 67 883 14 7 " 

Police lands assumed.. 2,14,168 0 0 2,16,294 32 78 j ' 

Pagodas 10,05,640 I 5 21 
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statement of aU the Receipts of the Revenue and Judicial Department in the Northern drears, from the Year 1803-4 to 1813-14, respectively. 


Ordinary Receipts. 
Land Revenue . 


1803-4. 


Farms and Licences. 

Sayer Revenue . 

Salt Revenue......... 

Mint Receipts ...... 


Total 


Extraordinary Receipts. 
Tuckavy.... 


Salt Advances .. 

Pensions and Rozenahs and Pagoda Fees. 

Canangoes’ Russooms .... 

Repairs of Tanks .... 

Deposits.... 

Batta or gain by Exchange . 

Salary and Commission refund. 


Charges Collection, &c. refund ... 

Advances for purchase of Cattle ...... 

Sales of Land...... 

Interest Account ... 

Bazar Fund ...... 

Charges Collection of Sequestered ZemindaiTy 

Extra Revenue....... 


Dutch Settlement 


Total 


Total of Revenue Department 

Total of Judicial ditto .. 

Grand Total .. 


Eajabmiindij, 

Masulipatain. 

Guntoor* 

Visagapatam. 

Gangam. 

Total of the 
Northern Circars. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagodas, F. C. 

Pagodas. F. . G. 

5,55,184 3 11 

2,52,035 29 77 

3,22,148 1 66 

*[24,971 4 1] 

1 2,47,771 14 50 

2,42,373 2 30 

16,19,512 9 747 

[24,971 4 1] 5 

3,674 16 18 

9',269 38 47 

1,279 32 22 

[605 34 52] 

1 9,467 1 — 

4,891 33 55 

28,582 37 62] 

[fiOS 34 52] 3 

23,653 8 32 

33,328 29 3 

5,462 36 48 

[11,972 26 59] 

1 21,188 35 70 

9,763 16 10 

93,397 — 3] 

[11,572 29 53] 3 

7,254 4 64 

7,830 13 48 

8,285 36 68 

3,109 37 65 

9,674 29 45 

36,154 38 50 


569 10 55 

—-- 

—- 

— — — ' 

569 10 55 

5,89,765 32 45 

3,02,464 27 15 

3,37,176 23 44 

2,81,537 5 26 

2,66,702 39 60 

17,77,647 2 29 

569 10 55 

[37,549 23 32] 

} - -- 


569 10 55] 

[37,549 23 321 ] 

457 39 51 

20,142 13 5 

3,041 8 20 

[1,577 7 4] 

} -- 

14 12 — 

23,655 30 76] 

[1,577 7 4] 3 

6,035 23 50 

3,937 29 J 

2,063 5 61 

- -- - 

>_ — 

12,036 16 31 

_ _ —— 

16,004 12 — 

4,192 35 — 

- - -- 

__ _ __ 

20,197 5 — 


275 23 53 
1,337 31 65 

101 32 65 

[68 6 15] 


36 20 65 

312 2 38 

10 1 46 



1,347 33 31 
887 41 60 
101 32 651 

887 41 60 

- -~ 

—- 



1 “ 


[68 6 15]/ 

231 39 1 

583 27 60 

346 22 6 

[98 — 67] 

} “ 

70 30 52 

1,231 18 39] 

[98 - 673 3 

___ _ 

2,993 23 61 

2,588 11 16 

1,280 15 15 

768 — 30 

7,630 8 42 

— _ 

146 27 61 

...» 

__ — 

_ — — 

146 27 61 

95,449 8 32 

12,731 4 41 


7,579 15 — 

1,08,010 12 60 

2,24,369 40 53 

2,597 16 76 
; 1,935 12 25 

WM rr -r 

32 34 — 

2,630 8 76 

21 88 11 

1,628 5 46 


1,628 35 50 

5,213 39 52 


- - ■ - -- 

. 32,538 6 21 


_ — .1— 

32,538 6 21 

421 IS 3C 

( 517 — S3 

1 146 34 45 

[203 21 111 

1 186 40 70 

202 7 5 

1,474 17 23 

[203 21 11]) 

4.734 35 3S 


— -- 

122 36 -- 

— — — 

4,857 29 32/ 

1,07,362 26 IS 

! 59,572 17 47 

51,163 30 53 

[1,946 35 17] 

7 9,169 23 5 

1 

1,11,363 10 22 

1 3,38,631 23 60] 

[1,946 35 17] 3 

6,97,128' 16 ae 

5 3MMQ 13 3^i 

' 3,88,340 12 17 

[39,496 13 49] 

'7 2,90,706 28 30 
1 5 

3,78,066 8 2 

121,16,847 36 64, 

[39,496 13 49] > 

290 40 3^ 

f 46 30 61 

it 451 6 17 

126- 


914 35 36^ 

6,97,419 15 

1 3,62,653 2 ^ 

—■ ■— ■'.T—--jr— 

i 3,88,791 18 34 

[39,496 16 49 ; 

ix 2,90,832 28 30 

V 

1 3,78,066 8 2 

121,17,762 30 20] 

[39,49$ 16 493 3 
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Ordinary Receipts. 
Land Revenue 


1804-5. 


Farms and Licenses 

Sayer Revenue . 

Salt Revenue.. 

Mint Receipt. 


Total... 


Extraordinary Receipts. 
Extra Revenue ...... 


Tuccavy advances recovered. 

Salt ditto ditto. 

Pensions, Rozenahs, &c. .... 

■ ^ Canongoes Ilussooms . 

Repairs of Tanks... 

O Deposits ... 

I_I Batta Gain... 


Charges Collection, &c. Refund 
Salary and Commission ditto .... 
Advances for Purchase of Cattle . 

Sales of Land .... 

Interest Account .... 

Bazar Fund . 


French Possession 
Dutch Settlement 


Total... 


Total of the Revenue Department. 

Total of the Judicial ditto . 

Grand Total... 


4^34,881 29 79 

2,50,285 26 7 

5,318 26 67 

10,225 30 — 

22,403 33 46 

37,280 8 48 

30,379 21 49 

11,894 8 58 
312 10 20 

4,92,983 28 1 

3,09,685 31 33 
312 10 20 

3 34 6 

422 32 17 

1,606 - 

10,046 5 1 

14,576 38 68 

3,841 23 55 
105 25 17 

1,287- 

—- 

—- 

1,703 39 - 

3,044 26 14 

501 35 8 
4,141 41 63 
148 21 - 

— — 

1,084 35 6 

661 10 28 
6,777 28 31 

1 1 1 

i 1 1 

1 1 1 

27,957 11 67 

21,997 6 7 

5,20,940 39 68 

3,31,995 0 60 

440 36 60 

1,482 33 25 

5,21,381 34 48 

i 

3,33,477 39 5 


3,48,221 10 16 

[29,791 21 27] 

1,672 24 6 

[550 34 52] 

7,071 38 54 

[13,273 19 50] 

7,368 24 20 


3,64,234 13 15 

[43,615 33 52] 


363 — 9 1 

[414 31 28] f 

46 25 44 i 

[862 4 5] J 

540 5 23 
4,948 16 50 


[15 16 64] 

91 39 47 

92 26 64 

[125 7 36] 


1,622 3 55 
264 22 76 

[36 24 33] 

3,637 8 43 


11,606 23 11 

[ 1,454 — 63 


3,75,840 36 26 

[45,069 33 58] 

121 2 4 


3,75,961 38 30 

[45,069 33 58] 


2,91,233 
7,473 
j 22,619 


19 30 
18 65 

2 - 

5,494 33 - 


} 


3,26,820 31 15 


62 12 


31 6 




93 18 — 


I 3,26,914 
672 


7 15 
34 20 


} 


3,27,586 41 35 


2,32,252 35 
4,864 16 
20,225 — 
10,454 9 


4015,56,874 

[29,791 

29,454 

[550 

1,09,599 

[13,272 

65,591 
312 


20 

45 

60 


2,67,796 20 5 


802 29 
149 24 


20 


34 35 50 


117 28 15 


6,400 28 
285 16 
1,578 39 


20 

25 

5 


9,369 32 55 


2,77,166 10 60 


2,77,166 10 60 


37 12) 

21 27] j 

31 77) 

34 52] j 

41 381 

19 53] i 

13 27 
10 20 


17,61,520 

312 

[43,615 


39 69 
10 20 
33 52] 


1,654 

[414 

11,848 

[862 

18,989 

5,053 

.34 

1,287 

[15 

17,95 

210 

[125 

501 

7,186 

148 

6,400 

1,907 

2,928 

[36 

3,637 

661 

6,777 


23 521 

31 28] i 

12 45 

4 5] 

31 66 
41 67 

35 50 

16 64] } 

36 47 

12 791 

7 36] J 

35 8 
25 77 
21 — 
28 20 
20 — 

13 7 

24 33] 

8 43 
10 28 
28 31 


71,024 

[1,454 


7 60) 
- 6 ]/ 


18,32,857 

[45,069 

2,717 


15 69? 

33 58] J 

22 29 


18,35,574 

[45,069 


38 18) 

33 58] 5 




--5 


* The figures in small type in the above table are written in red ink in the original* 



















































Ordinai'y Receipts. 
Land Revenue 


1805 - 6 . 


Rajahmuadry. 


Mausulipatam. 


Guntoor. 


Pagodas. 


C. 


Farms and Licences 

Sayer Revenue ..... 

Salt Revenue. 

Mint Receipt. 


Total... 


4,75,923 30 68 
5,081 26 7 
12,994 26 19 
69,663 15 22 


Extraordinary Receipts. 

Extra Revenue ..... 

Tuccavy Advances recovered . 

Pensions, Rozenahs, and Pagoda Fees 

Canongoes Russooms.... 

Repairs of 1 anks .... 

Deposits 


5,63,663 14 36 


14 6 — 
44 — - 


Pagodas. F. C. 

2,76,027 29 27 

9,341 37 28 

45,462 9 

42,161 15 60 
2,598 15 45 


Tizagapatam* 


Pagodas. F. 

40,617 — 501 

[35,746 16 45] S 

2/715 7 651 

[693 26 48]il 

5,456 38 66' 

[7,410 32 38] 3 

25,557 26 48 


Pagodas. 


F. C. 

5 


Ganjam. 


3,72,993 7 41 
2,598 15 45 


3,74,346 31 69 

[43,849 33 51] 


3,42,873 15 
11,884 34 —! 
16,955 — 20 
34,017 26 25 


Total of the 
Nortliem Circars. 


4,05,730 33 50 


Salary and Commission Refund 
Charges Collection Refunded , 


Sales of Land.. 

Interest Account . 

Batta Gain by Exchange 


2,288 41 61 


Bazar Fund ...... 

Dutch Settlement 


Total... 


58 19 65 
5,546 26 19 


992 11 62 
6,756 17 63 
998 40 60 

935 19 20 

992 12 57 
739 10 2 


80,425 — - 
275 37 50 
13 19 25 

1,305 5 76 


184 23 56! > 

[530 8 46] S 

147 37 541 

[2,047 n 1] j 

8,140 32 55 


Pai^odos. F. C. 

2,16,659 28 32 
4,723 14 20 
15,126 28 50 
29,333 40 65 


Pagodas. F. C. 

1,652,101 20 22) 

[35.746 16 45] ) 

33,740 35 401 

[692 36 48] S 

95,995 19 1' 

[7,410 32 38] 

2,00,733 40 60 
2,598 15 45 




2,65,843 28 7 


1,982,577 31 431 
2,598 15 45 ^ 

[43,849 33 51] 


7,952 9 65 


Total of the Revenue Department 
Ditto of the Judicial ditto 

Grand Total... 




5,71,615 24 21 
307 21 14 


9 20 17 1 

[12 40 67] 5 

273 14 56') 

[18 17 68] 3 

170 12 79 

[61 13 73] 


118 28 22 
54 18 45 

[185 29 63] 

174 23 T 

[80 9 12] 


54 27 60 


2] S 


93,434 7 15 


9,274 

[2,936 


3 61 

5 -J 


5,71,923 3 35 


4,69,025 30 21 
986 15 37 


4,70,012 3 58 


3,83,620 35 50 

[46,785 38 51] 

81 38 26 
3,83,702 31 76 

[46,785 38 61] 


722 36 — 
857 6 ■ 

18 4 5 


L744 — 

' 29 23 70 


680 12 50 
1,977 15 10 


54 27 601 


1 4,05,785 19 30 
299 8 50 


6,029 13 55 


2,71,872 41 62 
130 36 — 


I 4,06,084 28 — 


1,913 36 381 

[530 8 46] ) 

7,805 19 371 

[2,047 11 1] 1 

9,139 32 35 
18 4 5 
9 20 17 

[12 40 57] 

1,208 33 76 } 

[18 17 68] C 

5,195 25 37 
823 19 527 

fer 13 73] J 

80,425 -- 

1,074 36 42 
67 37 70 

[185 29 65] 

3,515 22 68 7 

[80 9 12] S 

5,546 26 19 


116,744 20 161 

[2,936 5 —3 3 


21,01,920 25 241 

[46,785 38 51] 3 

1,8U5 35 47 


2,72,003 35 6221,03,726 18 71? 

’ ’ ‘ [46,785 3 8 51] J 


00 
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1806 - 7 . 


naty Receipts. 
Land Revenue . 


Farms and Licences 

Sayer Revenue ...... 

Salt Revenue......... 

Mint Receipt. 


Total... 


JEiXtraordinary Receipts. 
Extra Revenue. 


Tuccavy Advances Recovered. 

Pensions, Rozinahs, and Pagoda Fees. 
Repairs of Tanks .. 


deposits....... 

Batta or Gain by Exchange.. 

Salary and Commission Refunded.... 

Charges Collection ditto. 

Advances for Purchase of Cattle Recovered 

Interest Account ... 

Bazar Fund..... 


Dutch and French. 


Total... 


Total of the Revenue Department....... 

Ditto of the Judicial ditto ... 

Grand Total... 


4,68,610 31 6 

6,260 39 14 

4,993 39 5C 

82,238 37 24 

i 272,467 30 67 

^ 13,737 37 70 

> 18,229 21 6 

16,782 21 60 

1,232 11 15 

3,45,781 15 8 

•[36,074 14 44] 

3,342 6 57 

tS18 2 51] 

2,360 18 70 

[3,374 11 16] 

55,418 31 1 

J 2,75,169 13 7C 
1 9,460 37 3C 

J 3,609 32 30 
21,642 9 10 

» 2,32,063 37 70 

» 7,182 0 60 

' 4,782 2 50 

i 41,380 37 15 



— -- 

- - - 

5,62,104 21 14 

' 3,21,217 27 42 
1,232 11 15 

4,06,902 29 56 

[39,766 28 31] 

j. 3,09,882 8 60 

( 2,85,408 36 35 






23 1 9 

4 8 30 

71 35 41 

[760 25 59] 
100 12 78 
[2,422 8 23] 

4,796 -s. — 

r-^ 

738 24 — 


1,028 36 — 


~—- — —— 

■ 

1,447 29 30 

13 8 19 

5 6 9 

[23 24 77] 

1,167 4 16 

[103 5 20] 

7 17 51 

[25 13 48] 

129 23 34 

229 11 7 
75 14 21 

[76 24 27] 

} - -- 

- - 


1 - 

— - — - 

5,198 17 58 

} - -- 

399 26 65 

-- 

42 26 20 
527 33 23 
1,203 30 66 

• - - - 

— „ . _ 

735 8 29 

7,153 39 72 

} = = = 
1,231 36 40 

17 16 SO 
537 34 50 

13,110 25 8 

4,268 4 28 

6,588 41 23 

[3,411 18 14] 

J 1,231 36 40 

1,693 17 65 

5,75,215 4 22 

100 30 — 

3,26,718 1 5 

3,441 13 13 

4,13,484 28 79 

[43,178 4 45] 

81 25 48 

J 3,11,114 3 20 
806 26 — 

2,87,102 12 20] 

129 13 40 

5,75,315 34 22 

3,29,159 14 18 

4,13,566 12 47 

[43,178 4 45] 

J 3,11,920 29 20 

2,87,231 25 60 i 



15,94,093 

[36,074 

39,983 

[318 

33,975 

[3,374 

2,17,463 

1,232 


2 611 
14 44] S 

37 717 

2 51] J 

SO 45? 
11 16] 3 

10 30 

11 15 


18,85,515 39 47 
1,232 11 151 

[39,766 28 31] J 


837 

[760 

100 

[2,422 

5,824 

5 

[23 

2,614 

[103 

20 

[25 

5,598 

129 

42 

774 

2,552 

[76 

8,385 


27 

25 59] 

12 78 

8 23] 

36 
6 9 

24 77] 

33 46 

5 20] 

25 76 

13 48] 

2 43 

23 34 

26 20 
18 60 

4 6 

24 27] 

34 32 


a 3 


26,885 41 

[3,411 18 


4 

14] 


13,634 7 66 ? 

[13,170 4 45] i 

3,559 24 21 


[43,178 4 45] 


']i 


379 








































































1807 -a 


Ordmary Receipts, 
Land Revenue . 


Farms and Licences 

Sayer Revenue. 

Salt Revenue. 

Mint Receipt.. 


Total... 


Extraordinary Receipts, 
Extra Revenue. 


Tuccavy Advances recovered 


Pensions, Rozinahs, and Pagoda Fees 


Canangoes Russooms . 

Repairs of Tanks ... 

Deposits............ 

Batta on Gain by Exchange..... 

Salary and Commission Refund 

Charges Collection Refund. 

Interest Account. 

Bazar Fund ... 


French Possession 
Dutch Settlement 


Total... 


Total of the Revenue Department...... 

Total of the Judicial ditto.. 

Grand Total... 


Eajabmuadrj. 

Masulipatam. 

Guntoor. 

Vizagapatam. 

Ganjam. 

Total of the ^ 

Korthcrn CircarsI 

Pagodas. F. C. 

5,47,771 gS 30 

7,177 17 4S 

53,065 28 77 

Pagodas. F. C. 

2,61,118 41 3 

20,998 19 28 

9,083 6 70 

28,969 6 — 
881 27 10 

Pagodits, F. C. 

3,48,966 9 35 

[3l,9B4 26 re] 

3,033 17 30 

[2S2 27 56] 

134 39 52 

[763 23 19] 

46,255 16 9 

Pagoda#, C. 

1 3,62,919 13 79 
^ 11,262 35 50 

1 - 

23,605 19 60 

Pagodas, ft C. 

2,32,369 31 59 

8,887 32 50 

2,231 17 30 

35,033 5 45 

Pagodas. F. C* 

17,53,145 40 46| 

[31,884 2 6 78] 1 

51,359 38 401 

[292 27 56] \ 

11,449 21 721' 

[759 23 18] J 

1,86,928 34 31 
881 27 10 ' 

1 

6,08,014 32 69 

3,21,051 16 31 

3,98,389 40 46 

[33,036 35 73] 

1 3,97,787 27 29 

2,78,522 3 24 

'20,03,765 36 39 i 

[33,036 35 73] f 

9- 


84 6 20 

[873 8 63] 

1 - -- 

722 36 — 

816 — 201 
[H73 8 63] J 

-- T 

I I~ 

83 18 4 

[2,755 24 71] 

6,554 26 20 

} - -- 

I II 

83 18 47 

[2.75S 24 71] C 

6,554 26 20 



[550 34 52] 


_ __ 

[550 34 52]]' 
— , , _ } 

• 


[24 19 8] 



- (24 19 8j ( 

-- 

1,039 36 — 

158 5 20 

[25 8 60] 

— 28 49 

[5 6 53] 

::: 

—- 

1,197 41 201 

[25 8 60] J 

— 28 49l 

[5 6 53] j 

2,937 40 17 

—-- 

1,823 12 63 

2,738 28 47 

--- 

7,499 39 47 

301 18 75 

50 8 12 

11 — — 

552 — — 

—- —. —- 

563 - 

351 27 7 

263 9 46 

406 34 77 

35 25 — 

[32 28 75] 

} ::: 

188 17 20 

894 2 631 

[32 28 75] ) 

2,121 5 36 

— -—_ 

-- 


~~ .... 

2,121 5 36 

4,611 35 61 

— --- 

—- 

1,217 6 35 

-- 

5,828 41 16 

10,244 25 75 

1,496 37 9 

8,750 38 16 

[4,267 5 62] 

j 4,507 34 2 

911 li 20 

25,911 20 42 > 

[4,267 5 62] j 

6,18,259 16 64 

3,22,548 11 40 

4,07,140 36 62 

[37,303 41 55] 

1 >,02,295 19 31 

2,79,433 14 44 

20,29,677 15 11 

[37,303 41 65] 1 

179 6 — 

679 29 44 

300 40 68 

526 29 40 

359 34 0 

2,046 13 72 1 

6,18,438 22 64 

3,23,227 41 4 

4,07,441 35 50 

[37,303 41 55] 

1 4,02,822 6 71 

2,79,793 6 44j 

^,31,723 28 731! 

£37,303 4 i 55] j j 




380 
































































1808 - 9 . 


‘nary Receipts. 
nd Revenue 


Farms and Licences 

Sayer Revenue . 

Salt Revenue.. 

Mint Receipt.. 


Total.., 


Ewtraordinary Receipts. 
Extra Revenue . 


Tuccavy Advances Recovered. 

Pensions^ Rozenahs, and Pagoda Fees 
Repairs of Tanks ... 




Deposits.... 

Batta, or Gain by Exchange....... 

Salary and Commission Refunded 

Charges Collection ditto .. 

Interest Account . 

Law Charges in the Revenue Department .. 

Bazar Fund .... 




French Possession 
Dutch Settlement 


Total... 


Total of the Revenue Department . .. 

Ditto of the Judicial ditto .... 

Grand Total... 


4,90,084 19 55 
6,891 13 28 
3,188 30 15 
74,828 10 54 


6,74,992 28 72 


25 24 2 


— 1 74 
343 22 37 

1,568 3 66 


1,982 18 5 
5,201 38 39 


2,56,609 1 56 

22,433 14 12 

22,547 8 52 

28,940 30 21 
1,018 32 6 


3,31,548 41 67 


1,131 43 74 


9,121 18 63 


5,84,114 2 55 
24,014 7 59 


6,08,128 10 34 


542 20 69 
— 2 75 


24 7 62 
135 11 70 
60 — - 


1,893 42 30 


3,48,501 7 

[2«,716 6 

3.834 — 
pio 18 


(3,759 22 

49,735 35 


[30,786 3 


51 1 

[850 21 

154 1 

[2,941 41 

1,719 15 
85 18 

[178 36 

290 5 

[26 5 

5 31 

[— 33 

71 38 
99 8 


[4 44 16] 


3,33,442 39 17 
73,677 11 67 


4,07,120 6 4 


2,534 44 78 

4,003 1 29] 


4,10,113 8 14 

34,789 4 72 

3,879 35 20 


4,13,992 43 34 

34,789 4 72 


J1 3,54,271 6 7 

] 1 

U 16,419 34 22 
i 2,407 40 69 

34,866 7 60 

2,23,12i 33 3 

1 10,411 43 26 

' 3,454 17 28 

' 33,865 9 3 

V 

16,72,590 23 23‘1 

[26,716 6 71] 5 

59,990 15 201 

[310 19 8]!^ 

37,105 17 231 

[3,759 22 44]} 

2,22,236 2 61 
1,018 32 6 



J 4,07,964 43 78 

2,70,856 12 60 

19,92,941 — 531 

po,786 3 43] J 

n 5 32 11 

1 ■> 

,j ___ 

769 2 4 

1,983 13 23? 
[860 21 11] \ 
154 1 45? 

[2,94! 4i 83 j 


---- 

1,719 15 65 

I? --- 


85 18 31 

[178 35 70] } 



832 26 391 

[26 5 50] } 

;■} — 4 7 

1 i 

— — 68 

5 41 401 

C- 33 34] 1 


397 10 — 

812 26 9 


— 

123 16 57 

■ ---- 

643 41 72 

2,347 12 48 

} ::: 

- - - 

60- 

58 13 40? 

[4 44 153 } 

1,982 18 5 

— —. _ 

-- -- - 

5,201 38 39 

j 5 36 18 

1,810 9 64 

15,366 17 131 

£4,003 1 29]/ 

j. 4,07,970 35 16 

2,72,666 22 44 

20,08,307 17 661 

[34,789 4 72]} 

35,989 25 46 

32,145 10 27 

1,69,706 — 59 

j 4,43,960 15 62 

3,04,811 32 71 

21,78,013 18 457 

[34,789 4 72]} 




CO 

00 




































































1809-10. 

1 

Rajahai undry. 

t 

! 

Masuiipatam. j 

i 

Gtmtoof. 

Vizagapatani. 

Ganjam. 

i 

Total of the j 

Northern Circars. 

—-- -— \ 

Ordinary Receipts, 

Pttgodas. F. C. 

5,55,334 26 71 

6,518 36 51 

14,915 15 17 

73,lf4 7 38 
1,417 31 6 
34 21 51 

Pagodas. F. C. 

3,38,946 — 36 

17,506 20 44 

48,608 1 78 

20,495 7 15 
1,376 28 79 

Pagodas. F, C. 

3,35,437 6 8 

Pagoiiiia, F. C. 

1 2,66,356 33 47 

Pagodas. F, C‘ 

3,43,177 43 78 

Pacodas, F. C. 1 

16,39,343 8 70 Vi 


[43,334 23 19] 

17,131 34 30 

1 

? 13,299 13 72 

13,035 24 77 

[43,334 23 19] J i 

66,491 40 3411 

JjClililS clULl JLii^ClJ *•••♦•♦••••••••• 

[352 23 20] 

37,305 33 73 

5 

18,939 34 76 

15,495 33 61 

[3,52 23 20] S i 

1,35,254 18 6511 

[1,833 40 33] J 

3,23,909 43 67 

Sinlf T^pvpniip .s«*.#***«*«»**i*****#»» 

[l'835 40 as] 

61,330 16 4i 

42,561 16 67 

36,408 39 76 


944 60 

307 9 34 

.385 9 9 

4,330 34 18 

'n'xrf^n (^fiTrani'io . 

230 43 11 

159 11 1 

763 33 24 

1,178 18 7 Vi 



[406 19 39] 



[406 19 39] fi 

Total.., 

6,51,345 3 64 

3,36,933 14 2 

4,53,349 44 63 

[45,929 16 31] 

3,41,513 18 47 

3,98,366 37 5 

30,70,407 38 311 | 

[45,929 16 31] j i 

Ratraordinary Receipts. 

Tuccavv Recovered ... 

Charges Collection of Sequestered Zemindarries 

- 


[2,112 29 66]- 

3 28 64' 


____ — -_ 

[2,112 29 66] 

6,869 35 38 

3 38 64 

6,869 35 38 

— -- 

1 

-- 


__ « 

1,647 38 74 

314 iO 40 

1 

- —- 

1,961 39 34 V 

[29 19 10] 1 

96 34 64 

T? VHo in<n?o 



r29 19 lej 
96 33 36 

i — 3 38 

. 

iiatta, or Urain oy 

Salai’y and Conirnission Refunded ••••>»*•••••«»> 



[— 35 15] 

145 11 60 

56 24 60 


r— 35 15] 

301 36 40 i 

1 3,339 18 20 

1 

843 35 31 

[— U 44] 

B8 33 9 

3,613 11 71 

[— 11 44] • 

7,873 33 41 ; 



[43 25 26] 
[280 21 79 

__ ■ ■ - - 

__ —— - 

[43 25 26] 

[280 21 79] 

French Possessions ..... 

Dutch Settlements ... . • • 

3,868 9 33 
4,116 16 69 

f ^ 

, - - - 

-- 

- - - 

3,868 9 33 
4,116 16 69 ! 

Total.. 

. 17,183 34 7C 

1 3,490 9 IS 

► 647 15 49 

2,467 8 — 

i' 56 37 ^ 

i] 3,613 11 71 

33,990 8 53 

[2,467 8 —] 

Total Receipts in the Revenue Department.. 
Total Receipts in the Judicial Department .. 

. '6,68,538 38 54 
6,110 39 7S 

i 3,39,433 33 17 

1 9,389 17 71 

r 4,53,997 15 32 

i 48,396 24 31 

L' — — — 

^ 3,41,570 — 5S 

3,818 24 2^ 

i 3,01,879 3 7( 

1 3,463 35 3c 

>130,94,397 36 74 

[48,396 24 31] 

1 31,681 17 30 

Grand Total.. 

6,74,639 33 4’i 

1 

i 

f 3,38,711 41 t 

4,53,997 15 32 

48,396 24 31 

! 3,43,388 34 7^ 

^ 3,04,341 39 R 

131,16,079 9 34^ 

[48,396 24 31] ]. 


00 
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1810 - 11 . 



inary Receipts, 
Land Revenue . 


Fa rms and Licences 

Sayer Revenue. 

Salt Revenue.. 

Net Stamp Duties.. 
Extra Revenue . 


Estraordinary Receipts. 

Tuccavy Recovered ... 

Repair’s of Tanks Recovered. 


Pensions..... 

Deposits........... 

Batta or Gain by Exchange....... 

Salary and Commission Refunded 


French Possessions 
Dutch Settlements 


Total... 


Total Receipts in the Revenue Department ... 
Total Receipts in the Judicial ditto ............... 

Grand Total... 


Sl 


. 5,78,786 34 71 

.j 7,928 31 S 

. ' 17,938 24 46 

87,359 11 31 
4,416 32 15 
. 9 32 11 

2,57,865 30 64 

23,556 44 71 

51,947 36 55 

2L393 38 78 
6,861 11 47 
157 32 30 

' 3,57,970 7 57 

ii6.254 16 46] 

19,988 10 74 

[566 15 55] 

: 33,653 5 74 

[2,870 3 6] 

76,264 39 42 
3,411 33 3 
^ 132 40 72 

[843 22 62] 

1 3,28,334 2 56 

J 18,904 3 68 

1 16,734 19 79 

42,461 11 6 

3,322 39 48 

1 47 12 21 

' 2,66,548 6 4C 

12,341 5 5S 

15,027 31 53 

40,343 28 16 
1,661 29 59 
722 38 46 

17,89,503 37 54 } 

[36,254 -16 46] S 

' 82,719 6 301 

[566 IS 55] J 

! 1,35,301 28 65? 

^ [2,870 3 6] 5 

1 2,68,022 39 13 
‘ 19,664 11 13 

1,070 21 201 

[843 22 52] j 

.j 6,96,438 31 22 

1 

i - 

3,61,773 15 23 

4,91,421 3 2 

[40,534 12 79] 

1 4,09,803 44 38 

3,36,843 5 29 

22,96,282 9 341 

[40,534 12 79] J 

i 

si 5,511 19 45 

*1 

1,188 25 57 

j 160 — — 

j 2,034 10 19 

f 3,105 21 7 

9,484 9 3 

1,508 20 72 

308 25 53 
2,476 — 42 

[1,609 14 31] 

[142 32 57] 

2 2 65 

283 33 25 

[12 9 17] 

1,511 111 

11 9 25 
395 39 37 

P4 31 57] 

} f 5= 

43 27 26 
} : :: 

185 42 70 

3,267 41 37 

[1,509 14 31] 

[142 32 57] 

5,511 19 45 

2 2 63 
1,508 20 72 
1,472 14 721 

[12 it 17] f 

1,696 44 1 
523 17 24 
8,174 1 551 

[84 3i 5735 

3,105 21 7 
9,484 9 3 

21,483 40 51 

4,293 2 7 

2,203 41 3 

[1,748 43 2] 

\ 43 27 26 

3,453 39 27 

31,478 15 341 

1,748 4:3 2] 5 

7,17,922 26 73 

3,486 35 59 

3,66,066 17 30 

7,718 S3 6 

4,93,624 44 5 

[42,283 U 1] 

1 4,09,847 26 64 

2,590 30 70 

3,40,298 44 56 

800 24 30 

^,37,760 24 681 

[42,283 11 IJJ 

14,596 34 5 

7,21,409 17 52 

3,73i785 5 36 

4,93,624 44 5 

[42,283 11 1] 

J 4,12,438 12 54 

3,41,099 24 6 

23,42,357 13 731 

[42,283 11 1] j 
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1811 - 12 . 


Ordinary Receipts. 
Land Revenue . 


Farms and Licences, 

Sayer Revenue .. 

Salt Revenue. 


Net Stamp Duties. 
Extra Revenue ... 


Extraordinary ReceiptSt 

Tuckavy Advances Recovered. 
Repairs of Tanks Recovered . 


Pensions........ 

.Deposits... 

Batta or Gain by Exchange ... 

Salary and Commission Refunded 




Sales of Land....... 

Interest Account... 


French Possessions 
Dutch Settlements. 


Total... 


Total Receipts of the Revenue Department.. 
Total Receipts of the Judicial ditto......... 


Rajahmundry. 

1 

Masulipatam. 

Guntoor. 

VizagapataTQ. 

Gapgam. 

Total of the 
Northern Circars. 

Pagodas, F. C. 

4,91,S20 18 — 
'7,480 27 55 

27,G04 11 44 

74,399 38 13 
4,488 43 47 
355 22 40 

PagodAs, F, C. 

2,55,374 13 32 

19,695 25 31 

67,464 16 29 

33,320 44 69 
2,929 1 70 
343 35 71 

Pagodas. F. C, 

3,56,377 43 6 

[40,529 9 48] 

22,659 14 44 

[1,363 7 68] 

31,710 21 21 

[1,875 35 19] 

90,046 21 36 
2,814 7 76 
329 28 38 

[200 4 36] 

Pagodas. F. C. 

J. 4,31,829 42 63 

J 11,037 6 32 

1 18,175 14 21 

48,151 8 SO 

2,939 21 18 

1 251 2 19 

Pagodas. F. C. 

2,37,764 44 60 

12,542 27 56 

14,801 30 26 

59,168 4 30 
1,527 43 64 
722 38 46 

Pagodas. F. C.T 

17,72,567 27 1 7 

[40,529 9 48] i 

73,415 11 587 
[1,363 7 68] 5 

1,59,756 3 617 

[1,876 36 19] i 

3,05,086 27 18 
14,699 28 35 
2,002 37 547 

■ [200 4 3*0 3 

6,05,549 26 39 

3,79,128 2 62 

5,03,938 1 61 

£43,968 12 11] 

j 5,12,384 5 23 

3,26,528 9 42 

23,27,528 — 677 

[43,968 12 11]/ 

5 5,419 — 49 

. 5233557 

120 

4,200 

. 13,560 17 9 

• 4,516 9 75 

4,867 69 

2,762 41 63 

922 5 19 
50 — — 

2,540 17 29 

[3,060 3 8 39] 

[17 17 52] 

1 4 40 

359 21 63 

[19 19 68] 

019 28 66 

1,880 6 75 

[1 5 32] 

i ~ 

119 — 48 

1 158 24 57 

1,097 4 71 

[3,069 38 39j 

[17 17 52] 

5,419 — 49 

1 4 40 
2,763 41 63 
883 12 40] 

[19 19 68] i 

1,991 34 5 
169 ~ 48 
4,200 — 
19,236 26 1 7 

[1 5 32] J 

4,516 9 75 
4,867 — 69 

. 33,206 19 19 

6,275 19 31 

3,190 17 4 

[3,098 36 31] 

^ 277 25 25 

1,097 4 71 

44,046 40 707 

• [3,098 36 31] 3 

. 6,38,756 — 58 

. 2,966 22 72 

3,85,403 22 13 

10,490 15 68 

5,07,128 18 65 

[47,067 3 42]: 

1 5,12,661 30 48 
1,882 2 15 

3,27,625 14 33 

791 33 60 

23,71,574 41 57? 

[47,067 3 42]) 

16,130 29 55 

. 6,41,722 23 50 

3,95,893 38 1 

6,07,128 18 65 

[47,067 3 42] 

j 5,14,543 32 63 

3,28,417 3 13 

23,87,705 26 327 

j [47,067 3 42} 1 


( f 88 ) 







































































1812 - 13 . 

Ordinary Receipts. 

Land Revenue... 

Farms and Licences,........ 

Sayer Revenue.... 

Salt Revenue..... 

Net Stamp Duties................. 

Rxtra Revenue.... 

Total... 

Extraordinary Receipts. 

_, Tuccavy Advances Recovered... 

Charges Collection of Sequestered Zetnindarries 

^ Deposits.,..,...I'i. 

^ Batta on Gain by Exchange... 

Charges Collection Refunded.. 

Interest Account..... 

French Possessions... 

T)nfnh iSeltlements.-.*..... 

6,12,874 16 48 

7,386 24 79 

23,409 44 — 

78,166 16 46 
4,088 19 4 
618 35 72 

285,327 3 IS 

23,482 11 37 

45,550 12 65 

30.763 8 27 
4,902 14 79 
27 44 19 

3,45,097 11 58 

[47,797 43 62] 

23,896 28 41 

[1,970 35 76] 

27,237 29 18 

[2,776 36 78] 

94,382 38 30 
2,010 44 S3 
126 22 43 

[699 31 6] 

J 3,63,542 20 40 

J 12,826 32 40 

1 14,670 29 2 

53,515 8 36 

2,135 28 51 

1 389 27 51 

2,83,833 18 32 

12,798 18 78 

12,807 43 38 

54,082 14 35 
1,769 3 23 
722 38 46 

18,90,674 25 317 

[47,797 42 62] J 

80,390 26 Sol 

[1,970 35 76] 5 

1,23,676 18 431 

[2,776 36 78] ) 

3,10,909 41 14 
14,896 20 SO 
1,945 S3 711 

■ [699 31 5] j 

7,26,544 22 9 

3,90,113 5 — 

4,92,751 39 63 

[53,245 11 61] 

j. 4,47,080 6 60 

3,66,004 2 12 

24,22,493 SO 647 

[53,245 11 61]J 

5,019 17 59 

11,786 20 28 

2,176 18 60 
6,918 32 33 

1,558 14 4 

2,719 16 14 

[686 5 16] 

23,989 6 12 
364 9 68 

[97 ~ 51] 

— 30, 6 

1 253 11 69 

} 10 36 12 

58 20 7 

1 ::: 

1,046 9 24 

253 11 69 
5,019 17 59 
25,547 20 16 
375 1 

[97 — 51] 1 

58 20 7 
15,552 — 661 
[— 30 6] 5 
2,176 18 60 
5,918 32 33 

Total... 

Total Receipts of the Revenue Department..... 

Total Receipts of the Judicial ditto.. 

Grand Total... 





24,900 44 20 

4,277 30 18 

24,353 16 — 

[783 35 73] 

Y 322 23 8 

1,046 9 24 

54,900 32 701 

[783 35 73] J 

7,51,446 21 29 

1,414 44 36 

3,94,390 35 18 

9,899 39 21 

5,17,105 10 63 

[54,029 . 2 . 64] 

J 4,47,402 29 68 
1,236 23 36 

3,67,050 11 36 

1,001 27 18 

24,77,394 18 541 

[54,029 2 54] i 

13,552 44 SO 

7,52,860 20 64 

4,04,290 29 39 

5,17,105 10 63 

[54,029 2 54] 

1 4,48,639 8 24 

3,68,061 38 54 

24,90,947 18 41 

[54,029 2 54] 3 


( S3S ) 




















































1813-14 


Ordinary Receipts, 
Land Revenue . 


Farms and Licences 
Sayer Revenue ..... 
Salt Revenue.. 


Net Stamp Duties 
Extra Revenue .... 


Total... 


ExtraordiriGry Receipts. 

Tuccavy Advances Recovered 


Pensions. 


Law Charges in the Revenue Department 

Deposits. 

Batta on Gain by Exchange. 

Salarv and Commission Refunded. 

Charges Collection, &c. Refunded .. 

Interest Account..... 

French Possessions ..... 




Total Receipts of the Revenue Department, 
Total Receipts of the Judicial ditto.. 


Kajabmundiy. 

Masai jpatam. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

5,66,437 2 9 
7,586 39 57 

19,083 25 12 

. 89,324 12 24 

4,283 — 45 
199 — 64 

Pagodas. F. C. 

2,65,054 44 76 : 

29,469 22 55 

37,541 1 47 

32,361 18 72 
6,411 4 17 

1 37 52 

. 6,86,913 35 51 

3,70,839 39 79 



3 2,104 18 51 

— — ' — 

^ - -- ' 

1,221 33 29 
428 25 .57 

-- 

. 980 17 11 

1,144 20 29 

3,858 12 31 
2,243 1 3 
5,557 40 66 

11 43 47 
974 36 19 

. 14,744 2 

! 3,781 24 21 

7,01,657 35 5S 

1 3,74,621 19 20 

1,592 20 6i 

) 5,430 8 66 

.. 7,03,250 11 4i 

1 3,80,051 28 6 


Guntoor, 


Pagodas. F. 

,55,305 19 61 

[47,228.34 38] 

19,796 42 62 

[1,263 4- 59] 

37,990 18 57 

[2,784 43 15] 

55,773 36 65 
3,173 24 49 
392 29 43 

[310 8 29] 


Vizagapatam. 


} 


4,61,432 27 17 

[51,592 — ' 59] 


Pagodas. 

3,06,916 

14,674 

14,052 

41,091 
1,978 
84 


F. 

36 


3,78,799 


[576 13 13] 

28 26 31 

12,211 43 28 
207 29 20 

[26 2 69] 

[17 2 34] 


12,448 8 79 

[619 18 36] 


4,73,880 36 16 

[52,211 19 15 


4,73,880 36 16 

[52,211 19 15] 


445 28 74 


3,088 14 71 


3,81,887 15 


} 


3,83,574 U 55 


Ganjam* 

' \ 

Total of the V 

Korthem Circars*- 

Pagodas. F. C. 

2,27,861 29 51 1 

12,434 19 10 

! 13,698 6 16 

> 39,845 24 41 

1 1,901 2 64 

} 722 38 46 

Pagodas, F,- C. 

17,21,575 42 44l 

[47,228 34 36] J 

83,962 26 211 

[1,268 4 59] i 

1,12,365 35 641 

[2,784 43 13] S 

2,58,396 20 8 
16,747 9 13 
1,401— l\ 

[310 « 29) 

> 2,96,463 30 68 

21,94,448 43 711 

[51,592 ^ 59] J 

1 3,761 41 34 

6 ^ — 

4,207 25 ISl 

[576 13 13] 5 

2,104 18 5i 
1,457 7 7 . 

13,433 31 67 
636 9 777 

[26 2 69] ) 

2,488 28 69 7 

[17 2 34] ) 

11 43 47 
5,461 9 54 
2,243 1 3 
6,706 8 21 

9 340 - 

7 587 4 47 

:5 --- 

1 4,689 ~ 71 

38,751 4 47 

[619 18 363 1 

7 3,01,152 31 5£ 

« 1,147 36 75 

fe,33,200 2 757 

[52,211 19 15] 1 

! 9,857 21 16 

•5 3,02,300 23 M 

122,43,057 24 11 7 

[52,211 19 15]) 



OD 

OD 

C?i 

















































































- Got- 


\' iew of the Collections of Land Revenue under the Two 
Sjstems of Management. 

Comparatiye View of the fixed Charges Collection under the 

Two Systems. 

Comparative View of the Salary and 
Commission Account^ 

Years of the 
Old System, 

Amount Collected. 

Years of the 
New System. 

Amount Collected. 

Years of the 
Old System. 

Amount Charged* 

Years of the 
New System. 

Amount Charged, 

Old Sptem, 

New. 

1790-91.. 

Pagodas, F. C. 

15,28,412 31 59 

1802-3 .... 

Pagodas. F. C. 

17,35,286 40 49 

1790-91 ... 

Pagodas. F. C, 

36,689 34 39 

1802-3 ... 

Pagodas. F. C. 

41,003 22 33 

Pagodas. F.. C. 

41,925 20 42 

Pagodas. F. C. 

54,062 32 64 

1791-92. 

14,91,405 21 38 

1803-4 .... 

16,19,512 9 74 

1791-92 ... 

84,523 7 58 

1803-4 .... 

34,993 13 5 

77,779 24 16 

41,179 S3 50 

1792-93. 

14,70,812 11 0 

1804-5 .... 

15,56,874 37 12 

1792-93 ... 

38,365 0 30 

1804-5 ... 

25,224 14 54 

63,913 33 72 

34,941 26 30 

1793-94...... 

16,09,809 32 54 

1805-6 .... 

16,52,101 20 22 

1793-94 ... 

40,081 21 44 

1805-6 .... 

26,489 10 32 

56,297 13 0 

33,123 26 59 

1794-95_ 

18,78,271 29 7 

1806-7...... 

15,94,093 2 61 

1794-95 ... 

38,720 11 15 

1806-7 .... 

19,882 11 75 

80,031 41 7 

36,696 24 41 

1795-96...... 

19,23,605 34 18 

1807-8 .... 

17,53,145 40 46 

1795-96 ... 

59,532 26 70 

1807-8 .... 

20,480 25 68 

72,140 6 10 

36,047 18 40 

i 1796-97. 

15,85,488 30 10 

1808-9 .... 

16,72.590 23 23 

1796-97 ... 

56,169 33 39 

1808-9 .... 

18,434 19 61 

65,239 5 44 

31,913 13 0 

1797-98. 

12,63,423 2 7 39 

1809-10 ... 

16,39,242 8 70 

1797-98 ... 

57,506 29 8 

1809-10 ... 

20,183 3 62 

1 

58,854 23 62 

31,332 4 59 

1798-99...... 

17,17,676 15 56 

1810-11 ... 

17,89,503 37 54 

1798-99 ... 

58,416 25 71 

1810-11 ... 

21.704 1 32| 

62,428 24 44 

30,907 28 62 

1799-800.... 

16,73,993 10 56 

1811-12 ... 

17,72,567 27 1 

1799-800... 

60,400 13 73 

1811-12 

! 

22,225 40 47l 

64,496 25 8 

33,300 12 59 

1800-1 . 

16,82,440 33 44 

1812-13 ... 

18,90,674 25 31 

1800-1 .... 

51,396 32 54 

1812-J3 ... 

22,051 14 2 

66,511 4 67 

41,646 13 37 

1801-2.. 

17,25,493 18 52 

1813-14 ... 

17,21,575 42 44 

1801-2 .... 

59,100 24 24 

1813-14 ... 

21,901 16 Ssj 

69,123 7 69 

37,209 17 3 

Total... 

195,50,833 26 33 

i 

1 

Total... 

203,97,169 1 7 

Total... 

6,40,902 36 45 

Total... 

2,94,573 14 24 

7,78,741 5 41 

4,42,360 27 24 
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( 3SS ) 

^tement of the gross Collections, Charges (hoth Revenue and Judicial) and Nett Revenue of 
the Districts comprized in the Northern Circarsfor the Years 1790'91 to 1801-2, arid Jbr 
1802*3 to 1813-14, being for two Periods of twelve Years each under the former and present 
Systems of Collection and General Management. 




Charges of every Description. 



Gross Collections 
of Revenue, 

Revenue 

Department. 

Judicial 

Department. 

Total Charges. 

Nett Revenue. 

Year 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagodas, F. C. 

Pagodas. F» C. 

Pagoda.s. F. C. 

171K)-91....... 

15,97,288 3 60 

2,10,377 8 26 

• —- 

2 , 10,377 8 26 

13,86,910 40 34 

1791.-92_ 

1 . 5 , 47,972 3 40 

3,10,817 0 74 

— • - 

3,10,817 0 74 

12,37,155 ,2 46 ^ 

1792-93. 

15,13,438 7 51 

1,87,928 12 7 

—- 

1,87,928 12 7 

13,25'509 40 44 

1793-94 _ 

16,60,235 14 57 

1,79,407 33 22 

—- 

1 , 79,407 33 22 

14,80,827 26 35 

1794 95 _ 

19,75,100 28 65 

2,45,757 14 58 

-- 

2 , 45,757 14 58 

17,29,343 14 7 

1695-96...... 

20 , 79,888 1 25 

5,07,420 15 39 

—- 

5 , 07,420 15 39 

15,72^467 30 66 

1796 - 97 ...... 

17,52,539 17 5 

3,74,714 4 59 


3 , 74,714 4 59 

13,77*825 12 26 

1797-98.. 

14,42,634 35 17 

3,49,397 11 26 

' — -- 

3 , 49,397 11 26 

10,93,237 23 71 

1798-99. 

19,09,950 1 60 

3,60,669 17 3 

— — 

3,60,669 17 3 

15,49)280 29 57 

1799-800...-. 

19,05,827 16 44 

3,84,745 21 2 

— 

3,84,745 21 2 

16,21,081 40 42 

1800-1.. 

19 , 47,349 29 18 

4,19,651 30 71 

—- 

4,19,651 30 71 

16,27,697 43 27 

1801-2. 

22,03,805 7 31 

4,54,929 34 65 

—- 

4,54,929 34 &5 

17,48,875 17 46 

Total... 

215,36,028 31 73 

39,85,815 24 52 

—- 

39,85,815 24’ 52 

175,50,213 7 21 

1802-3.. 

21,36,755 31 13 

4,12,976 8 39 

45,117 23 31 

4,58,093 31 70 

16,78*661 44 23 

1803-4_ 

21,17,762 30 20 

3,15,688 24 20 

1,12,088 13 51 

4,27,776 37 71 

16,89,985 37 29 

1804-5.-...... 

18 , 35,574 38 18 

3,51,184 16 31 

1,48,324 38 15 

4,99,509 9 46 

13,36)066 28 52 

1805-6.. 

21,03,726 18 71 

2,33,520 41 7 

2,09,888 38 74 

4,43,409 35 1 

16,60,316 28 70 

1806-7-... 

19,17,193 32 7 

2,14,117 15 42 

2,29,678 3 19 

4 , 43,795 18 61 

14,73,398 13 26 

I 8 O 7-8 .. 

20,31,723 28 73 

2,C6,012 22 53 

2,06,3.56 20 6 

4,12,368 42 59 

16,19,354 31 14 

1808-9.. 

21,78,013 18 45 

1 , 79,570 8 4 

1,69,706 0 59 

3,49,276 8 63 

18,28,737 9 62 

1809-10. 

21,16,079 9 24 

1,96,785 15 56 

1,62,808 16 30 

3,.59,593 32 61 

17,56,485 22 18 

1810-11.. 

23,42,357 13 73 

2,10,405 22 25 

1 , 70,675 6 41 

3,81,080 28 66 

19,61,276 30 7 

1811-12. 

23,87,705 26 32 

2,26,281 41 9 

1,.59,660 10 16 

3,85,942 6 25 

20,01,763 20 7 

1812-13. 

24,90,947 18 4 

2,62,754 30 72 

1,50,085 11 67 

4,12,839 42 59 

20,78,107 20 25 

1813-14.. 

22,43,057 24 11 

2,19,231 38 21 

1,48,116 36 3 

3,67,348 29 24 

: 18,75,708 39 67 

Total, .. 

259,00,897 19 71 

30,28,529 14 59 

19,12,505 39 12 

49,41,035 8 71 

209,59,862 11 0 


■*[43,64,868. 32 78] 

9,57,286 9 73 

[19,12,505 39 12] 

[9,55,219 29 19] 

[34,09,649 3 59] 


(A true Copy.) 

• Excess uiidci the presciit sjftcm is priiiieJ iti smaller liguie*, and enclosed between bracleW, 


D. HILL, 

Secretai 7 to Government. 



























































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS- 389 

REPORT BOARD OF REVENUE, 

Dated the \fith December \%\5. 

To the Right Honourable Hugh EUiot, Governor in CounciL 

R..GKT Honourable Sir: 

Par, 1 . We have the honour to forward, for the information of 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, the report required of u? by 
the proceedings of Government, dated 1st March last, together with the re¬ 
ports of the several Collectors on the subject of the transfer of the duties of 
Magistrate and of Superintendant of Police from the Judge to the Collector. 

2. We have not embraced in our proceedings the discussion of the orders of 

the Honourable Court, respecting the compulsory issue of pottahs, neither 
have we prepared the Regulation required. The information before us on 
the subject is so scanty, and the additional provisions, suggested as necessary 
to be added to the pottah Regulations, are so various, that We have not been 
able to determine on the best means of providing for the compulsory issue of 
pottahs. Most of the Collectors admit the fact that pottahs are not generally 
issued by Zemindars and others, but many also admit that the reluctance 
of the cultivators to receive pottahs is greater than that of the Zemindars to 
issue them. In truth, there appears much reason to believe that, under the 
present high rates of assessment, "a compulsory law to enforce what ought na¬ 
turally to be a private agreement between individuals might prove more op¬ 
pressive than beneficial to the cultivators. Even under the ryotwar system, it 
is known that pottahs were seldom issued by Collectors till the season had 
very far advanced, and the actual state, not only of the cultivation but of the 
crop, had been ascertained. ' ■ , 

3. We have also been desirous of considering this subject more fully, from 
observing it stated in Section 3, Regulation V., A. D. 1812, enacted in Ben¬ 
gal, that “ such parts of Regulation VIII., A. D. 1793, and of Regulation IV., 
" A. D. 1794 , as require that the proprietors of land ^qill prepare forms of 
“ pottahs, and that such forms shall be revised by the Collectors, and which 
** declare that engagements for rent contracted in any other mode than that 
“ prescribed by the Regulation in question sliall be deemed to. be invalid, 
“ are likewise hereby rescinded, and the proprietors of land shall henceforward 
“ be considered competent to grant leases to their dependent Talookdars, 
“ imder-farmers, and Ryots, and to receive correspondent engagements for 
“ the payment of rent from each of those classes, or any other classes of 
“ tenants, according to such form as the contracting parties may deem most 
“ convenient and most conducive to their respective interests.” 

4. It has thus, after the experience of twenty years in Bengal, been left to 
both contracting parties, under the protection of the courts, to enter volunta¬ 
rily into such agreements as their mutual interests may dictate. Concurring, 
at present, in the wisdom of this enactment, and finding no facts or arguments 
in the reports of the Collectors, now submitted, calculated to lemove this im¬ 
pression, we request permission to delay the preparation of the required 
pottah Regulation till the subject has received fuller investigation and dis¬ 
cussion. 

We have, &c. 



■V,' 

Keport of 
Board of Revenue, 
18 Dec. 1815. 


(Signed) 


ROB. ALEXANDER, 
J. HODGSON. 

J. COCHRANE. 


Fort St. George, 21 December 1815. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Board qf Revenue, under date thelWi 

December, 1815. 

Read again the following letters, on the subject of the proposed transfer to 
Collectors of the duties of Magistrates and of Superintendants of Police. 

[«G] 


From 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


From Mr. Spottiswoode, dated 10th, in Consultation 24th July 1815. 

From Mr. Smith, dated 11th, in Consultation 20th July 1815. 

From Mr. H. Oakes, dated 15th, in Consultation 27 th July 1815. 

From Mr. Russell, dated 2d, in Consultation 10th July 1815. 

From Mr. T. A. Oakes, dated 4th, in Consultation ISth July 1815. 

From Mr. Fraser, dated 19th, in Consultation 24th August 1815. 

From Mr. Ross, dated 11th, in Consultation 21st September 1815. 

From Mr. Chaplin, dated 15th, in Consultation 24th July 1815. 

From Mr. Sullivan, dated 26th, in Consultation 29th June 1815. 

From Mr. Grceme, dated 8th, in Consultation 14th August 1815. 

From Mr. Hyde, dated 31st July, in Consultation 7th August 1815. 

From Mr. Hargrave, dated 27 th August, in Consultation 4th September 1815. 

From Mr. Hepburn, dated 2Sd, in Consultation 29th May 1815. 

From Mr. Lushington, dated 15th, in Consultation 20th July 1815. 

From Mr. Cotton, dated 28 th July, in Consultation 7th August 1815. 

From Mr. Peter, dated 27 th July, in Consultation 3d August 1815. 

From Mr. Read, dated 27 th July, in Consultation 10th August 1815. 

From Mr. Warden, dated 31st July, in Consultation 10th August 1815. 

Par. 1. From the proceedings '* of Government, dated 1st March 1815, it 
would appear that the Board of Revenue are required to report on the ex¬ 
pediency of the transfer of the Magistrate’s duties to the Collector, in addition 
to the duties of Superintendent of Police; and, “ in particular, adverting to 
“ the other avocations of a Collector, are required to state whether they con- 
“ sider him capable of undertaking the whole duties of Magistrate, as kid 
** down in the Regulations, without increased assistance or preparations for this 
“ new olSce,” 

2. It further appears, that the Board of Revenue are required « to prepare 
“ and submit, through the Sudder Adawlut, the draft of a regulation for se- 
“ curing the enforcement of the rules respecting pottahs, by an adequate pro- 
“ cess under the superintendence of the Collector for rendering arrears of 
“ rent not receivable except on pottahs, and for prohibiting Zemindars from 
« distraining property for arrears of rent without an order from the Col- 

lector.” 

3. The first subject divides itself into two branches: 

lat. The transfer to Collectors of the police duties only. 

2d. The transfer to Collectors of the Magistrate's duties, as performed under 
the existing Regulations, together with the superintendence of police. 

4. The following is a summary of the advantages which appear to be ex¬ 
pected from the proposed arrangement. 

1st. The reduction of expense, by the abolition of the present Darogah and 
Tannah establishments, by substituting the native Revenue servants employed 
in the collection of the land revenue, land customs, in the salt and tobacco 
monopolies, and in other Revenue duties, as executive instruments of police. 

2d. That the Judge, being relieved from the duty of Magistrate and the 
superintendence of police, will have more leisure to attend to the decision of 
civil suits, supposed to be much in arrear. 

Greater efficiency in the police department. 

1st. By placing all the Revenue servants, such as Tehsildai's and others, 
who are now in some instances also employed by the Magistrate in police 
duties, under one master, who has the power to punish and reward them. 

2d. By 


* Judicial. 
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gd. By placing the Potails, village Taliars^ or other inferior officers of po¬ 
lice, whose duties partake as much of revenue as of police, under one head 
superintendent. 

3d. By placing the police under the Collector, who possesses the means, 
through various channels not open to the Magistrate, of obtaining early 
and more accurate information on subjects connected with the police of the 
country. 

5. The objections to the transfer of the duties of Magistrate and superin¬ 
tendence of police to the Collector appear to be as follows: 

1st. That it is contrary to the first principles of jurisprudence, and has 
hitherto been strenuously opposed by the superior Authorities in India, to vest 
executive officers of Revenue with judicial powers of any kind. 

2d. The difficulty that is likely to be experienced by Collectors and their 
native servants, in districts of which the Revenue is not permanently settled, 
in discharging efficiently the duties of Magistrate and Superintendent of Po¬ 
lice, in addition to their present detailed and very onerous revenue duties. 

3d. That the Collector, in his capacity of Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Police, will be under the authority and controul of the court of circuit and 
the Sadder Foujdarry court, and liable to be called away from fiscal duties of 
importance to the state to judicial duties of importance to the state generally, 
but more immediately concerning individuals. 

Preliminary Observations, 

6. Courts of civil judicature were first partially established in the territories 
under the Government of Fort St. George, in the year 1802, and courts of 
criminal judicature were first established in the year 1803, The Northern 
Gircars were ceded to the Company in 1768. The jaghire, now called the 
zillah of Chiiigleput, was ceded to the Company in 1765. These territories, 
with a small extent of lands annexed to the settlements of Madras, Cuddalore 
or Fort St. David, Nagore, and Negapatam, formed, till the war of Mysore 
of 1792, the only territorial possessions of the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany on this side of the Peninsula. In 1792, the Compaivy acquired by ces¬ 
sion from the Sultan of Mysore what was then termed the Ceded Districts, 
now known by the denomination of the Salem and Barramahl provinces, and 
also Dindigul.* 

7. From I 768 till 1803, or a period of 34 years, there existed no criminal 
jurisprudence, except such as was exercised by the local Zemindars, or such 
magistracial jurisprudence as was exercised by the Chief and Councils at Gan- 
jain, Yizagapatam, Masulipatam, and Cuddalore, within the villages, or in 
some cases in the havally lands annexed to those chiefships. 

8. A reference to the records of the Sudder Foujdarry will shew the num¬ 
ber of criminals tried and punished annually since the establishment of the 
criminal courts. The quantity of crime prevented, under an apprehension of 
the consequences of punishment (an apprehension that can hardly be said to 
have existed for the thirty-four years preceding this event) can only be es¬ 
timated. 

9 . The administration of civil justice was little better provided for, dining 
the period referred to, than the administration of criminal justice.f The 
Chiefs and Councils held no regular courts, and in such cases connected with 
claims to property, or suits for damages for injuries sustained, as came before 
them as sitting Magistrates, they had no rules for their guidance in civil pro¬ 
cesses, no defined power to execute degrees, and often insufficient power to 
collect the revenue. The records of Government will shew the extent to which 
it was necessary in those days to employ regular troops and local corps 
of sibbendies in the preservation of the peace, the collection of the revenue, 
and the punishment of the refractory and rebellious. A rebel, when taken, 

could 

* Malabar also, but this province did not come under this Government till 1800. 

t The members of the Provincial Council by rotation acted as Magistrates, and in that capacity 
decided in cases of property, but in a very irregular inefficient manner. 
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n" could not be tried for waftt of a competent court (unless by military law),* 

18 Dec anymore than a robber or murderer. If the Zemindars were incompient or 

V _ L_' . failed to administer justice to the inhabitants of their respective zetnindarries • 

if no authority existed to assemble punchayets, to enforce the decrees, or to 
punish corrupt decision ; if the sovereign authority did not impose^ the duty of 
ad ministering justice on any one, or did not exact the performance of the duty 
by pains and penalties; if the duty was invested in any one by implication, 
it may fairly be assumed, that redress for wrongs sustained in persons and pro¬ 
perty, whether from public officers or private persons, could not be obtained 
by the inhabitants of the Company’s territories, during thirty-four years of onr 
possession of those territories. During this period there were no judicial or 
police charges ; but the military and sibbendy charges were enormous, in pro¬ 
portion to the security afforded to individuals or to the tranquillity procured for 
the state, f 

10. In 1794 the office of Chief and Council was abolished in the Northern 
Circars, and these provinces were divided into collectorships, in number more 
than double the present. These Collectors might, perhaps, be considered as 
Judges and Magistrates of their respective collectorates. They were not so 
appointed, however ; and as the whole country was under Zemindars or renters 
of considerable tracts, and the realization of the revenue, owing to local evils 
of long standing, was attended with considerable difficulty, leaving each year 
large balances, the duties of Judge and Magistrate, if exercised at all, were 
considered of a very secondary nature. No rules had been laid down for the 
guidance of Collectors in deciding on civil suits, or for the discharge of the 
duties of Magistrate. No report of decisions was required to be made to su- ■ 
perior authority, nor any appeal provided for. t The discretion of the local 
officer alone was his guide, both as to the extent of duties he chose to perform 
in these departments of jurisprudence, and as to the punishment he thought 
it necessary to inflict in the Magistrate’s department. 

11. This was nearly the state of things in the other parts of the Company’s 
territories on the coast. It might, in some cases, have been better, as it might 
in others have been worse, according to the inclination or capacity of the inch- 
viduals in charge of the districts, respectively, or to'the local circumstances 
being favourable, or otherwise, to the exercise of judicial and magistracial 
powers. 

12. For some time after the establishment of the courts of circuit in 1803, 
but prior to the general establishment of the zillah courts in 1806, Collectors, 
in districts where no courts had been established, were continued as Judges and 
Magistrates of their respective zillahs. A Register was, however, appointed 
to each to aid them, and they had, at this time, the judicial code to guide 
them in their proceedings. 

13. This short history of the civil and criminal juri.sprudence, for the last 
half century, in the provinces under the presidency of Fort St. George, has 
been given in order to meet the fact, which might be urged as an argument 
in favour of vesting Collectors with limited judicial powers, civil and criminal, 
viz. that collectors had for a long time exercised these powers, and may be 
supposed as competent now to discharge the duties of these offices as they were 
at the period referred to. The same train of reasoning would, however, apply 
to the state of civil and criminal jurisprudence at a former period : and now, it 
might be said, “ For fifty years the country has been governed without civil and 
“ criminal courts, and may continue to be so governed for fifty years more.” 
Bat, in these days, a more enlightened consideration is given to the subject. 

14. The system of internal government has been gradually ameliorating in 
all its branches. The judicial and fiscal powers have been separated, civil and 
criminal courts have been established, and rules and ordinances enacted for 

each 

* It being a matter of doubt whether military law could lawfully be declared in force, it was 
never resorted to, the Board believe, prior to 1799 or 1800. 

f An examination of the military disbursements, during that period, will abundantly prove 
this assertion. * 

J An appeal to the Board of Revenue and to Government was understand to be allowed. 
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Ween increased, more arduous and more important duties; have been expected 
fi’om them. Eor instance, when the Board of Revenue was first constituted in wf. 


Dec. 1815. 


li branch of administration. The salaries of individuals in most offices have Report^ 

Board of Keveiuie, 

constituted in 

1786, the total revenues under that Board, all leased out in large rents, did 
not amount to forty lacks of Pagodas, scarcely to thirty. On the temporary 
assumption of the Carnatic, during the Mysore wars in lySf and 1790, a sepa¬ 
rate Board was created to superintend the Carnatic revenue. The jaghire, how 
the zillah of Chingleput, was under charge of two Collectors; at one time of 
three: and in 1794', as already observed, the coliectorships in the Northea n 
Circars were nearly double the present number. 

1.5. The extension of the jurisdiction of Collectors in the old districts was 
rendered practicable by two causes: first, the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue; and, secondly, the separation from the Collector’s office of the judi¬ 
cial and magisterial powers. The salaries of these Collectors, in consideration 
of their diminished duties and responsibility, as well as with a view to meet in 
part the expenses of establishing courts of justice, were reduced from Pagodas 
3,500 salary, and one and a lialf per cent, commission, to Pagodas 4,800 sa¬ 
lary, without any commission. 

16. The extension of the permanent system, (an extension approved by the 
Honourable Court of Directors, at one time ordered to be Carried generally 
into effect by the Supreme Government in 1804, and provided for in all the 
arrangements made up to the year 1808) would have led to the same result, 
generally, and would have diminished the duties and responsibility of collec¬ 
tors. During the last twelve years, the fixed revenue, in the zillahs of Gan- 
jam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Guntoor, and Masulipatam, has been col¬ 
lected, to tlie extent annually of upwards of fifty-six lacks of Sicca rupees, or 
nearly sixteen lacks of Pagodas, with a facility formerly unknown, and without 
those voluminous references to the Board of Revenue, to Government, and to 
the Court of Directors, formerly so frequent, and that occupied time which the 
more important affairs of a Government, now extending over a territory nearly 
quadruple in size to what it was at that period, requires, should be bestowed on 
matters of superior importance. 

17 . In the zillahs of Chingleput and Salem, owing to over assessment, the 
permanent revenue has not been collected with equal facility, but the duties of 
the Collectors have been defined by Regulations; and althougli the Boai'd of 
Revenue have been harassed with frequent references, the system has freed the 
superior Board from the superintendence of these troublesome details. 

18. The system of decennial village lease rents would, to a certain extent, 
have relieved both the superior and inferior Board, as well as the Collectors, 
from these annual details. That system is disapproved, and the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem ordered to be introduced in all practicable cases. The detail of revenue 
mpageraent under this Government will, therefore, increase; and to this de¬ 
tail of land revenue management must be added the superintendence of the 
collections of the internal sayer or land customs, of the salt and tobacco mono¬ 
polies, and of the Abkary revenue. 

19 . This short summary will shew that the revenue duties of Collectors are 
about to be increased, in a considerable degree, in the Northern Circars, and 
still more so in other districts, by the extension of the ryotwar system to all 
zemindaries, mootahs, and villages, which may lapse to Government: that al¬ 
though formerly, for a long period, Collectors were the only Judges and Magi¬ 
strates, they were but nominally so, and, except in a few instances, were re¬ 
strained by local causes, from exercising the powers belonging to those offices, 
and performed their duties under much less responsibility, and in a much more 
concise and arbitrary manner than they could now be permitted to do, or 
would venture to do, if again vested with the united offices of Judge, Magi- 
sti'ate, and Collector. 

20. The amount of gross revenue at present under the superintendence of 
each Collector, as it stood in fusily 1224, or on the 12th of July last, is as 
follows: 


[5 H] 


Statemni 


Statement shewing the gross Collections of the public Revenue under the Superintendence of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, for Fusily 1224 , or from 

Wth July 1814 to the \%th July 1815 . 


1 Districts* 

Gross Collections in Fusily 1224, 
including every Branch of Revenue, 
and Recoveries. 

Gross Charges in Fusily 1224, 
including every Branch of 
Revenue. 

Net Revenue in Fusily 1224. 

Districts of which the Land Revenue is permanently 

settled. 

Star Pagodas. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Pounds Sterl. 

Star Pagodas. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Pounds Sterl. 

Star Pagodas, 

Sicca Rupees. 

Pounds Sterl. 

Ziliah of Ganjarn ..,. 

3 , 56,875 

11 , 62,920 

142,750 

35,159 

1 , 14,570 

14,064 

3 , 21.716 

10,48,350 

12 , 61,337 

128,686 

... Vizagapatam...,. 

4 , 12.719 

13,44,895 

165,088 

25,642 

83,558 

10,257 

3,87,077i 

154,831 

liajahmundry ..... 

6,65,685 

21,69,215 

266,274 

50,961 

1,66,063 

20,384 

6,14,724j 

20,03,152 

245,890 

Masulipatam . 

4,10,991 

13,39,264 

164,396 

36,079 

1 , 17,568 

14,431 

3 , 74,912 

1 12 , 21,696 

149,965 

Giintoor, including Palnaud.. 

5,17,835 

16,87,428 

207,134 

42,573 

1,38,729 

17.029 

4 , 75,262 

3 , 56,674 

15,48,699 

190,105 

Chingieput ... 

4,40,132 

14,34,223 

176,053 

83,458 

2,71,958 

33,383 

11,62,265 

142,670 

... Salem, Baramahl, and Ossoor, &c.. 

5,74,502 

18,72,084 

229,801 

51,279 

1,67,099 

20,512 

5,23,223 

. 17,04,985 

209,289 

Total... 

33 , 78,739 

1 , 10 , 10,029 

1,351,496 

3,25,151 

10 , 59,545 

130,060 

30,53,588 

99,50,484 

1,221,436 

Districts of which the Land Revenue is not permanently 

settled. 









1 

Neliore and Ongole, including the zemindarry of Ven- 



301,631 

1,11,656 

3,63,844 

5,06,973 

44,662 

62,232 

6,42,422 



catasherrv .... 

7,54,078 

7,83,558 

24,57,254 

25,53,318 

20,93,410 

256,969 

251,19ll 

Northern Division of Arcot, including western zemin- 
darries, &c..... 

313,423 

1,55,579 

6,27,979 

20,4o,345 
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uthei’R Division of Arcot, including Cuddaiore, &c.' 

Tanjore ...^...... 

Trichinopoly') o 

Madura . 

Tinnevelly .. 

Bell ary. 

Cuddapah ... 

Coimbatore.. 

Malabar...... 

Caoara. 

Island of Seringapatam .. 

Madras and Government Customs 


»••••••« 


Total ... 
Grand Total ... 


Presidena/. 


Board of Revenue .... 

Superintendent of Stamps 


Final Grand Total 


6,95,970; 

12,50,440 

5,26,788 

4,78,756 

6,20,743 

10,50,051 

8,36,704 

6,47,022 

7.87.274 

8,36,169 

20,692 

4,28,343 


22,67,902 

40,74,710 

17,16,602 

15,60,084 

.20,22,766 

84,21,718 

27,26,501 

21,08,399 

,25,65,428 

27,24,758 

67,427 

13,95,807 


278,388' 

500,176 

210,715 

191,502 

248,297 

420,020 

334,681 

258,809 

314,910 

334<,468 

8,277 

171,837 


97,16,5883,16,62,6743,886,634 


1,20,955j 
1,93,218; 

99,025| 

84,713 

61,297 

1,28,773 

1,36,828 

1,61,795 

2,15,770 

2,00,246 

4,377 

1,07,846 


17,82,078 


3,94,046 

6,29,624 

3,22,685 

2 , 76,047 

1 , 99,744 

4,19,622 

4,45,871 

5,27,228 

7,03,113 

6,52,526 

14,263 

3,51,429 


58,07,115 


1,30,95,327'4,26,72,703 5,238,13021,07,229 68,66,660 


1,237 


1,30,96,564 


4,031 


4 , 26 , 76,734 


495 


52,521 

7,066 


48,382' 

5,75,015 

[8,73,756 

77,287 

10,57,222 

34,45,086 

39,610 

4,27,763 

13,93,917 

33,885 

3,94,043 

12,84,037 

24,519 

5,59,446 

18,23,022 

51,509 

9,21,278 

30,02,096, 

54,731 

6,99,876 

22,80,630 

64,718 

4,85,227 

15,81,171 

86,308 

5,71,504 

18,62,815 

80,099 

6,35,923 

20,72,232 

1,751 

16,315 

53,164 

43,138 

3,20,497 

10,44,378 


712,831 


842,891 


2au,u 
422,889 
171,105 
157,617 

223,778 

368,511 

279,950 

194,091 

228,602 

254,369' 

6,526 

128,199 


79,34,510 2.58,55,559 3,173,803 


1,09,88,0983,58,06,0434,895,239 


1,71,140 

23,025 


5,238,625 21,66,81670,00,831 


21,009 

2,826 



284 

066 


1,67,115 

23,025 


20,514 

2,826 


8,66,726 1,09,29,748 3,56,15,903 4,371,899 


J^ote .—The rates of E> 


Exchange adopted in the above Statement are the following ;_Pagodas converted into Sicca Rupees at the par of exchange and account rate of 325 Sicca Rupees and 862 

^ ^ ^ decimals per 100 Pagodas. Pagodas into Pounds Sterling at the rate of eight shillings per Pagoda. 
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51. The arduous nature of the duties required from the Collectors will not 
admit of being estimated by the ratio ofthe collections made by each. In some 
V .—^ collectorships the revenue is collected with facility, in others with considerable 
difficulty; and this statement applies as much to settled as unsettled districts. 
In Canara, for instance, the gross collections are about ^334,000, and in Tan- 
jore £500,000. In these two provinces the duties of the Collectors will bear no 
comparison proportionate to the revenue of each. In Tanjore the care cf the 
numerous important works for irrigation is not only a source of much anxiety 
and responsibility, but requires much personal superintendence. 


Expense of th.e Judicial System and of the Police, and Expectations entertained of 
the Reduction thereof by the proposed Arrangements. 

22 . It is not, perhaps, the particular province of the Board to notice the 
subject; but as it has appeared to them that the revenue formerly assigned for 
police purposes, although in many instances incorporated by authority with the 
land revenue, has been lost sight of, it has, occurred to them that it would be 
useful to state the amount of this revenue, and to suggest that a more distinct 
mode should be adopted of bringing the police receipts and charges to ac¬ 
count. 

23. Regulation XXXV, A. D. 1802, provides for the employment of Daro- 
gahs and Tanadars in the zillah of Chingleput, in lieu of the former cavelly or 
poligar watching system.* 

24. Under this Regulation, an annual expense is incurred, including pensions 
to ousted Poligars, and high pay to well behaved Poligars, appointed Darogabs, 
of about Star Pagodas 15,000. By this arrangement an annual charge is exhi¬ 
bited, under the head of police charges, in the zillah of Chingleput, to that ex¬ 
tent which, under the old system, when the Collector was head of the police,, 
and Poligars and Cavilgars his instruments of police, did not appear as a charge 
at all.f These superior instruments were paid as the Taliars, the inferior instru¬ 
ments, in most cases are still paid, by assignments of revenue, and by deductions 
of revenue, before the gross revenue was brought to account, or by fees in grain 
taken from the gross produce, and certain pecuniary payments from each 
house.!: 

, 25. The police charges in the zillah of Chingleput are actually less than the 
police receipts; but as the receipts are brought to account under the head of 
land revenue, the circumstance now stated, viz. the existence of a full set-off to 
the police charges in the zillah of Chingleput, does not now appear in any pub¬ 
lic account, and seems very likely to be soon forgotten. 

26. A want of a knowledge of this set-off has evidently led to an erroneous 
conclusion, that the employment of Darogahs, Tanadars, and police Peons, has 
caused in the zillah of Chingleput, and in other zillahs, an enormous expense ; 
whereas the Board will be able to shew, in a subsequent part of these proceed¬ 
ings, that this description of officers have only been substituted for the Poligars 
and Cavilgars under the old system of police, and that the expense under this 
new arrangement is less than that under the old plan. 

Abstract 

* Preamble. “ The establishments existing in the zillah of Carangooly, for the purposes of 
police, having been committed to certain Poligars and Cavilgars, have proved by long expe- 
“ rience, under the administration of the said Poligars and Cavilgars, to be inadeofuate to the 
prevention ot crimes, or the apprehension of offenders, and have, by the abuse of the power en- 
trusted to the Poligars and Cavilgars, been converted into additional means of disturbing the 
“ order of society with impunity: wherefore the Governor in Council has resolved to abolish the 
office of Poligar and Cavilgar, and to substitute a more efficient plan of police for the zillah of 
“ Carangooly, under the following Regulations.” 

f Some items are included that are not police charges. 

J By the Board of Revenue. “ Mechanics, artificers, and others, paid appropriate' fees in hind. 

“ A carpenter gave a hammer; a weaver, a piece of cloth; a painter of cloth, a piece of painted 
“ cloth, &c. &c. the equivalent in money.’’ 
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Abstract Statement of the Police Fund in the Jaghire new the Zillah ofChingleputt 

audits Appropriation (See Mr. Greenway* s Letter to the Board of Revenue), Decfisis!^* 

dated 30tk October 1801. 

Actud privileges of fusily 1809...Star Pagodas 26,298- 

Deduct pesheush payable by the Poligars to Governnient. 5,480 

Net amount 20,818^ 

Add: Rent in the new plan for villages made over to the Poligars 
superseded by the Darogah establishment, being those principally 
in which the Poligars and their ancestors had resided. 5731^ 


21,391 


Charges; 

Life pensions to Poligars not employed in the new police. 

Star Pagodas 


750 


New police: 

Five Darogah stations under police Darogahs, many of 
whom having been formerly Poligars, their pay wa'I fixed 
on a high scale, and the subordinate tannah stations and 
Peons ...,....*15,624 


16,374 


Estimated surplus in 1801... 5,017 


27 . The police establishment in the zillah of Chingleput had been diminished 
since this period, the actual is, therefore, greater than the estimated surplus. 

28. The practice established in the zillah of Chingleput has been previously 
introduced into Tinnevelly, and has since been extended to other districts. 

29 . Mr, Lushington, in his letter of the 7th of October 1800, writes from 
Tinnevelly, that the gross jumma of all established collections (Cavilly) in the 
Circar lands, for the past fusily 1209, amounted, under the various heads spe¬ 
cified in the statement which accompanied his letter, to Canterai Pagodas 
1 , 07 , 603 , or Star Pagodas, 65,213 42 21, 

30. Mr. Cotton, in the eighth paragraph of his letter, dated 28th July 1815, 
estimates the Cavilly russooms of Tinnevelly resumed at 53,800 Pagodas; 
and, in paragraph 9, states the Darogah and Tannah establishment to be very 
low. Two hundred and fifteen Peons only are employed. 

81. In the eleventh paragraph of Colonel Munro’s report to the Police Com¬ 
mittee, dated 10th April 1806, it is stated, that “ when the Mahomedan kings 
of Golcondah and Beejapoor had driven the Byjinuggar Kayels from the 
“ countries of which the Ceded Districts form a principal part, it appears that 
“ they, at first, in some degree adopted the cavilly system, by continuing the 
“ old Cavilgars, and in some instances creating new ones, either in favour of 
“ persons by whom they had been aided against the Hindoo government, or 
“ of chiefs whose reduction being difficult, it was deemed expedient to pur- 
“ chase their submission by the grant of a valuable ofiice. They soon, how- 
“ ever, reduced the russoom or commission on the collections held by the great 
“ Cavilgars from ten to five per cent, and at the same time resumed a great 
“ proportion of the enara villages and lands. As they were hostile to the whole 
“ cavilly system, they lost no opportunity of lessening both the per-centage 
“ and the enams, of forcing the Cavilgar to commute his allowances for a 
fixed sum much below their amount, and of stopping the whole wherever it 
“ could be done with safety. By these means the cavilly per-centage in the 
“ Ceded Districts, at the time of their conquest by Hyder Ally, had fallen from 
** about Canterai Pagodas 2,42,010 to Canterai Pagodas 36,125, and the enams 

[5 IJ « from 

* It appears BOW to amount to Star Pagodas U,755 37* 79. 
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« from about Canl;erai Pagodas 2,42,0S0 to Canterai Pagodas 97>158, and 
« during his governtneat the per.centage was entirely done away, almost the 
“ whole of the enam villages resumed, and the enam lauds reduced to about 
“ Canterai Pagodas 14,950, as exhibited in the Statement, No. 4.” 

32. In the twenty-sixth paragraph of the same letter. Colonel Munro esti¬ 
mates the Tallari privileges at 47,000 Star Pagodas. It appears clear fo the 
Board, from the whole tenour of Colonel Munro’s very able report above 
referred to, that, on the supercessioii of the Poligars in the Ceded Districts, and 
on the survey being instituted, all the privileges of the Poligars merged in the 
land-rent j that is, the fees, &c. that the inhabitants paid to the Poligars^were 
abolished, and their rent-free lands, if they possessed any, assumed. 

“ The present police establishment,” observes Colonel Munro,* “ is of the 
“ same nature as that which existed under the Mysore Government. It is 
“ composed of the village Talliars, of Cutwalls, and their Peons in the prin- 
“ cipal towns, of guards of Peons in a few of the most dangerous ghauts. 
“ Neither the great or the petty Cavilgars, in the Statement No. 4, can now 
“ be regarded as police officers. Most of the great Cavilgars are Poligars, 
“ who were expelled under the Mysore Government, and all of them are pen- 
“ sioners receiving allowances from Government, either in money or land, not, 
“ for any services to be performed, but merely to induce them to live in quiet, 
“ by leaving them no motive to plunder for a subsistence. The petty Cavil- 
“ gars are also, on the same grounds, permitted to enjoy their allowances; 
“ but no useful service is or can be got from them, for they have been too 
“ little accustomed to subordination to obey the heads of villages, or even the 
“ Aumildars, without compulsion. They are the remains of a race of men 
“ who have always been dangerous to the tranquillity of the country. It is, 
“ therefore, better that Cavilgars of every description should be regarded as 
“ pensioners, from whom no service is to be exacted, and that their lands 
“ should be gradually resumed on the failure of heirs.” 

33 . This demonstrates, the Board think, that the cavilly revenue of the 
Ceded Districts has been added to the land revenue, and that Government in 
that district are bound to provide for an efficient police, at its own expense. 

34. In the seventh paragraph of Mr. Plepburn’s letter of the 2Sd May 1815, 
it is stated that the Committee appointed in 1813 to examine the state of the 
police in Tanjore, recommended the sequestration of the whole of the cavilly 
fees. This recommendation was adopted. The expenses of the new police 
amounted last year to 34,000 Star Pagodas, while the collections on account 
of the cavilly or police revenue amounted at the same time to 43,000 Pa¬ 
godas. 

35. In like manner, the cavilly mauniums and meerahs have been resumed, 
and are collected with the land rent in the northern and southern division of 
Arcot. 

36. If the act of resuming the revenue assigned by the Native Government 
for police purposes had been extended to the incomes of the inferior officers of 
police, and those officers had been abolished, or made mere stipendiaries under 
the Darogahs or Thanadars, and their privileges in land, money, or in kind, 
had been added to the land revenue, it is manifest that what has occurcd, with 
regard to the superior instruments of police, would have taken place with regard 
to the inferior, viz. the receipt of an equivalent would in time have been for¬ 
gotten, and the expense of providing for the security of the persons and pro¬ 
perty of the native subjects of the Company, would have been considered, as 
the police charges appear now to be considered, a heavy tax on the finances of 
Government. 

37 . The police revenue, under the Native Governments, was defrayed in 
part by the Government and in part by the people. The items forming the 
police revenue in the Ceded Districts are detailed by Colonel Munro in his 
report of the 10th April I 8 O 6 , and may be taken as the history of the cavilly 
revenue in most provinces.+ 

« The 

^ Letter from Colonfel Munro, lOth April 1806, paragraph 15. 

f See ditto, paragraph 6, 
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“ The funds assigned for the support of the police establishment, as far as Report of 
** they can now be known, appear to have been very ample. The Talliar had 
** the same enaum lands, and the same fees in money and in kind, as he now 
“ enjoys. The petty Cavilgars’ allowances arose from the following heads; 

“ fst. A village rent free, or at a quit rent. 

“ Sd. A certain portion of enaum land in every village within his juris- 
** diction. 

“ 3d. Marah, or an allowance in grain upon each plough, or upon the quan- 
« tity of seed sown. 

« 4th. Wurtanah, or an allowance in money paid by husbandmen on ploughs, 
and by tradesmen on houses, shops, or looms. 

5 th. Moolves, a small duty on goods passing through the country. 

“ 6th. Fusqui, a small duty levied at fairs and weekly markets, on Shroffs in 
money, and on other dealers in kind. 

“ The enaum village was granted to the petty Cavilgar only in particular 
«* cases. His marah and wurtanah are supposed to have been nearly on the 
“ same footing as they have been in later times, and the rates at which they 
“ were collected to have varied in every village, from one fanam to twelve on 
“ each plough, house, shop, or loom. His moolves, or duty on goods, was 
“ from one roowa to one pice per gunny: it was levied w'herever the Sirkar 
customs were levied, and was usually, to save the expense and trouble of 
“ a separate collection, rented to the custom farmer. 

“ The allowances of the head Cavilgar consisted of: 

“ 1st. A certain number of enaum or rent-free villages. 

“ 2d. Portions of enaum land in each village. 

« These two heads of enaum villages and lands usually amounted to ten 
per cent, of the land, and sometimes to more. 

3d. Marah \ 

‘‘ 5tl^ Moolve^^ i manner as to the petty Cavilgars. 

** 6th. Fusqui j 

« 7th. Ten per cent, on the gross collections of the Sirkar revenue.*’ 

38. An abstract of the judicial charges, of the police charges, and other 
judicial charges and receipts, is inserted hereunder, and credit is taken for the 
revenue which appears to the Board to have been assigned for defraying the 
expense of the judicial system. 

Judicial and Police Charges. 

St. Pagodas. F. C. 

Judges’ and Registers’salaries... 4,14,480 S4 39 

Surgeons’ salaries, allowances, and esta¬ 
blishments ..... €4,653 1 19 

Native establishments, civil and criminal. 1,44,987 18 78 

5,84,1S0 44 56 

Contingent Charges. 

Contingencies, rent of court-houses and 

jails, repairs of ditto, &c... 28,694 7 33 

Batta to witnesses and support of prisoners 35,194 22 39 
Extra charges.... 175194 39 29 

Total Judicial 6,65,204 23 77 

PoUce. 

Police establishment, including Cutwals and the Ganjam 
Sibbendy Corps..... 2,25,835 20 0 

Grand Total of Judicial and Polices Charges 8,91,039 43 77 

Brought 
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St, Pagodas. F* C. 
Brought over. 8,91,039 43 77 



Judicial Receipts. 

Fees, &c. 29,058 14 67 

Fines and forfeitures. 11,864 3 12 

Refunds of charges. 10,666 8 76 

-51,588 26 75 

Police Receipts. 

Bj the Magistrate.. 2,128 32 23 

Police revenue, estimated 
to be included in the 
land revenue, or not 
otherwise shewn in ac¬ 
counts . 2 , 14,166 0 55 

-- 2,16,294 32 78 

2,67,883 14 78 

By net salt revenue. 6,44,275 I 7 15 

Stamps. 93,481 28 13 


10,05,640 15 21 


Estimated Surplus 1,14,600 16 24 


39. For the particulars of these suras see Appendix A.* 

40. The Governor in Council may be surprised to see the revenue derived 
from the salt monopoly included as a judicial receipt. It appears, however, 
from the report of the Board of Revenue, dated 3d September 1799, which 
waS' approved by the most noble the then Governor-General in Council,! that 
this tax which has increased the price of salt from one and a half or two star 
pagodas to thirty star pagodas per garce, or nearly fifteen hundred per cent, 
was expressly declared to be intended to defray the expense of the judicial 
courts about to be established, for the protection of the persons and property 
of the native subjects under this Government 

41. In inserting the amount of the net salt revenue as a set-off to the judi¬ 
cial charges, the Board do not mean to maintain that the Government had not 
a right to impose this tax, or if imposed, that it is not appropriable to any 
other than judicial expenses. They have no other object than to shew that an 
additional tax, not in existence prior to the establishments of the courts, and 
proposed to be levied for the purpose of meeting the charge which the esta¬ 
blishment of those courts would entail, has answered the end for which it was 
imposed. 

42. The medical establishment, some part of the charges for the support of 
prisoners, all the charges paid for Cutwals and other police purposes by Collec¬ 
tors previously to the separation of the police from the Collectors, should be 
deducted, when the total charges resulting from the establishment of courts 
of justice are under consideration. The Sibbendy corps in the zillah of Gan- 
iam is not a new charge. Sibbendy corps existed under the Collectors for many 
years in the Northern Circars, to a much greater extent than are now em- 
plo}’'ed. 

43. The amount of police revenue received by Government, but not brought 
to the credit of police charges, is estimated at Star Pagodas 2,14,166 0 55, 
and is taken from returns furnished by the Collector. By the Police Com¬ 
mittee of 1814 the revenue appropriable to police purposes was estimated at 
Star Pagodas 3 , 70 , 000 , as per Statement A, enclosure in their report. The 
first sum, the Board are of opinion, is under-rated : the latter surn includes 
revenue not resumed and revenue now assigned for the support of the taliari 
police. The amount, however, is sufficiently accurate to elucidate the ques¬ 
tion here discussed, but the Board have called for further information on this 

Th. 


^ Vide Enclosure A. 


f to Government, dated 28th June ISOi, paragraph 1. 
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'^4i. The Board here beg leave to suggest, that the head of « Police” in the 
public accounts should, in future, receive credit for its proper revenue. If au¬ 
thorized to communicate vrith the Accountant-General on the subject, the 
Board will have little difficulty in submitting to Government, for its final deter- 
niination, a statement shewing the precise sum for which the head of “ Police” 
is entitled to receive credit. 

Leisure afforded to the Judge hy the proposed Transfer of his Magistracid and 

Police Duties to the Collector. 

45. This advantage will be admitted without hesitation, as the result of the 
Judo’e being relieved from magistracial and police duties. 

The number of days in the year being.... 365 

Deducting Sundays ..... 52 

313 

Deducting three days in six, or half, for time appropriated 

to the discharge of the Magistrate’s duties .... 156^ 

Remain.156 days for 

the administration of civil justice 

Prom which again must be deducted a number of days for the Dussarah 
mohurrum, and other native festivals...................000 

Ditto, ditto, for the time the court of circuit may be at the station, or, 
at least, the time required to be set apart to prepare the docutnetns 
required for that court,* part out of the criminal and part out of the 
judicial days ....... 

Time required to write reports on judicial, police, and other Magis¬ 
trates* business, so frequently called for of late......000 

Days lost by leave of absence, indisposition, and other causes «....000 

Leaving the number of days in a year estimated to be employed in de- 

ciding civil causes ....... ^00 

46. It might then be demonstrated, by the evidence of figures, that a Judge 
Las not many days in the year to appropriate to the hearing and tiying of 
causes. It appears that the duties of Judges and Magistrates are not all equally 
arduous. In some districts the duties or Magistrates are extremely oneious ; 
in others the duties of Magistrates are light, and those of the Judge heavy. 
In a few, the duties of Judge and Magistrate are not more than one individual 
can perform. If this statement, gathered from the Collectors’^ reports, is nearly 
correct, and its correctness can be best substantiated by the budder court, it is 
possible that the result of a general transfer, of the nature contemplated, 

in some cases, be to transfer the duties of Magistrates from a Judge, who has 
.ample leisure to discharge them, to a Collector, whose time is already lully 
occupied with the multifarious and detailed duties already assigned to him. 

Greater Pificiency in the Police Department. 

47. If it can be established that there is no necessary connection between the 
duties of Magistrate and those of Superintendent of Police, the Board are of 
opinion that the measure of transferring to Collectors the police duties only, 
will produce both a saving of expense and greater efficiency in the police de¬ 
partment. It is liable, however, to one very serious objection, viz. the possi¬ 
bility of Revenue officers perverting the powers of police to promote the 
interests of revenue. The necessity which unfortunately so often occurs of 
pressing supplies for detachments, or furnishing them for the use of the com¬ 
missariat, opens a wide door to native servants to harass, in the Police depait- 
ment, those who may have offended them in the Revenue department. In the 

[5 K] Ceded 

* The duty of translating all documents for the court of circuit is represented as very heavy, 
and occupying nitich time. (See Mr. Koss’s and Mr. Chaplin s reports.) 
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[rdTHevLue Districts, however, the only superior officers now employed in the 

18 t>ec. im. ' with the exception of a few Cutwals, and the asham or military Peons. 


'SL 


are the native servants of the Collector, 
cavelly system,having been suppressed. 


owing^ as already stated, to the old 


« No material alteration in the administration of the police, since the esta- 
“ blishments of the courts, has taken place,” observes Mr. Chaplain,* “ in 
“ the Ceded Districts, \vith the exception of the magisterial powers being 
“ vested in the Judge, instead of being as formerly in the hands of the CoL 
“ lector. No Darogahs having yet been appointed, the Amildars of districts, 
“ who forna a part of the regular establishment of the Collector, are still the 
“ chief police agents under the Judge in each talook. In the transaction of 
“ their police business, they are assisted, as heretofore, by the heads of 
“ villages, and by the Talliars. They have also the aid, but in a more 
“ limited degree than before, of the asham or police corps. As far, therefore, 
“ as relates to the Ceded Districts, the only change contemplated will be that 
“ of retransferring from the Judge to the Collector the superintendence of the 
“ police, together with magisterial powers, thereby investing liira again with 
“ authority and control over his own servants in the police department.” 

48. It appears to the Board to be certain, and most of the Collectors admit 
it, that a more vigilant controul can be exercised by them over their native 
servants, if under one head, although employed in two departments, than can 
possibly be exercised by the Magistrate dver Revenue servants employed in the 
Police department, and unavoidably considering their revenue duties as of su¬ 
perior importance to their police duties. There is some danger of this opinion 
of the secondary nature of police duties continuing, and, as already stated, that 
either revenue affairs will be neglected for matters of police, or police affairs 
will be neglected for revenue duties. There are times of the year when, under 
the ryotwar system which is now about to be generally introduced. Revenue 
servants will be little able to bestow much attention on police duties. It has also 
been observed, that it is as incongruous to annex the performance of police 
and Magistrate’s duties to a civil Judge, as it is to annex those duties to the 
office of Collector, and that it would be better to have a separate person in 
charge of the police and magistracy.f This, indeed, appears to the Board 
the arrangement to be preferred : still, if a separate police establishment is not 
allowed, the Revenue servants employed in the police would be under two 
masters, a measure very objectionable. This might, perhaps, be obviated by 
the following plan : 


1st. Zillab Judges and their Register to be relieved from all police duties, 
and from all magistrate duties, except in cases hereafter provided for. 

2d. Collectors to be head Magistrates and Superintendents of Police in the 
districts under their charge. 


Sd. Assistants to Collectors to be deputy Magistrates and deputy Super¬ 
intendents of Police. 


4th. Collectors to be in future styled “ Magistrates and Collectors of 
“ Zillahs.” 


5th. Magistrates to be at liberty to delegate to their deputies the duties of 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police, and to resume such powers when it is 
most advantageous to the public service that they should act themselves as 
Magistrates. 


^ 6th. Deputy magistrates, in all practicable cases, to have charge of the 
zillah jail, to reside at the station where it is erected, and the Magistrate’s 
court to be held there. Deputy Magistrates to be fixed residents, unless in 
cases where the head Magistrate may consider it necessary to become a resi¬ 
dent at the jail station, in order to depute his deputy on revenue, police, or 
other duties. Either the head or deputy, or an acting magistrate, to be 
always present at the station where the jail is erected, in order that the Magis¬ 
trate’s court may be shut as seldom as practicable, and the escape of prisoners 
be prevented by the personal vigilance and precaution of a Magistrate. 


7th. The 


* Paragraph 2. 


t Mr. Lushington, Paragraph 3. 
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— The person acting as Magistrate under this Regulation to possess all the 
powers granted by the existing Regulations to Magistrates j but all ordere 
issued in the police or Magistrate’s department, and all summonses to be 
issued in the name of the Collector of the zillah, to bear bis official seal, but to 
be signed by the person doing the duty of Magistrate.* 


Report of 
Board of Revenue, 
18 Dec, 1815. 


8th, In the event of the absence or indisposition of the Collector and his 
assistant,! or in other cases, to be competent for Registers, Assistant Judges, 
Commercial Residents, their deputies or assistants to act as temporary Ma- 
o-istrates, and to take charge of the jail. (The mode and manner of appointing 
them, or applying for their services, to be entered here.) 


9th. All persons acting as Magistrates to be declared liable to a civil prose¬ 
cution for damages, for abuse of the power vested in them to the injury of in¬ 
dividuals. For criminal acts they are already amenable to the King’s court 
at Madras. 


The transfer of Magistrates* Dulies to Collectors, contrary to thefxedpincipks 

qf Jurisprudence. 

49. This is not, perhaps, a branch of the discussion which it is the duty of 
the Board to notice; but as the general powers given to a Magistrate by the 
Regulations enacted for his guidance, and the special powers given by the 
following Regulations, viz. by Regulation I, A. D. 1805, for the salt mono¬ 
poly, by Regulations I, II, and III, A. D. 1812, for the sayer, by Regulations 
VII and VIII, A. D. 1811, for the tobacco monopoly, by Regulation I, A. D. 

1808, for the abkarry revenue, by Regulations IV and VIII, A. D. 1808, 
for the stamp revenue, would, on the transfer of the power and duties of 
Magistrate to the Collector, require him to exercise the powers of Magistrate, 
in hearing, trying, and punishing, to the extent warranted by the laws, all 
petty frauds on the land revenue under ryotwar, greater frauds in the sayer,^ 
salt, tobacco, and abkarry revenue, and other misdemeanours, it is the duty of 
the Board to notice the subject here, that such provision may be made in the 
Regulation now preparing, as may, in the wisdom of Government, appear 
proper, either for limiting, restricting, or extending the powers given to Col¬ 
lectors, as Magistrates, by those Regulations. 

Mr. Read, the Collector in Canara, observes, paragraph 3 of his letter, “it 
“ is the general opinion of the judicial servants who have been employed upon 
“ this coast, that the number of criminals and work attendant upon themdn Sic.orig. 
“ Canara, might alone occupy the time and attention of the most active 
« Magistrate. It is a province of great extent, and so fruitful of crimes, that 
« when the present Judge and Magistrate took charge of it, in the beginning 
«* of January, he found four hundred and thirty-six persons who had been 
“ apprehended at different times, but either not examined or not committed, 

“ consequently was unable to enter on the trial of a single civil suit before the 
“ month of May, the number of criminal examinations taken for six months, 

“ ending the 30th June last, being no less than 1,367- Robberies attended 
« with murder have been extremely common, which necessarily leads to 
“ longer and more intricate examinations than would be necessary in crimes 
« of less magnitude.” The punishment of frauds committed in the custom, 
salt, and tobacco departments, Mr. Read adds, “ are likewise extremely fre- 
“ quent, and daily occupy a portion of the Magistrate’s time.” 

30. Several of the Collectors contend for the absolute necessity of transfer¬ 
ring to them all or none of the powers now vested in Judges and Magistrates, 
and Superintendents of Police. 

“ Regarding the expediency of the proposed measure, I have uniformly 
“ entertained,” says Mr. Chaplin,! “ the same opinion which I now hold, 

« that it would materially contribute to the efficiency of the police. The prin- 

“ cipal, 


♦ Remark._This is neces^ry, because all the inferior officers are revenue servants. It will 

shew them that the Collectoi is the head of the whole. 

f Remark -When Collectors and assistants are sick, or on leave trf absence, their duties must 
thenbe provided for. If a Collector is making a ryotwar settlement, he cannot be called off to take 
charge of the jail and Magistrate’s office. 

J Paragraph 3 
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cipal, as well as the subordinate police officers, the Aurnildars, and the chiefs 
» of villages, being : all revenue servants, are at present placed in the very 
“ embarrassing predicament of being subjected to two distinct authorities. 
“ The inconveniences arising from their being compelled to perform the pro- 
“ verbially difficult task of serving two masters are of frequent occurrence, and 
“ have not uncommonly produced that paralization in the exercise of their 
“ respective functions, which the Honourable Court, in the nintieth paragraph 
“ of their dispatch, have so truly and emphatically described to be the neces- 
” sary consequence of such a division of authority. It is obvious that a duty 
“ to be performed under circumstances so irksome, must often be undertaken 
with reluctance, and will therefore be executed imperfectly. In the discharge 
“ of police functions almost every thing must depend on the zeal and energy 
“ of the agents employed ^ but situated as they now are, with little to stimu- 
“ late their zeal or to impel them to exertion, Aumildars,it must be confessed, 
“ are sometimes but lukewarm in the execution of this service. Any extraor- 
“ dinary instance of activity on their part may obtain the Magistrate’s appro- 
“ bation, but can produce no solid advantage to them; on the other hand, 
their inactivity, however great, will seldom render them liable to a heavier 
» punishment than that of fine, and the Judge not having the power to dismiss 
them, they are almost exempted from one of the most effectual checks upon’ 
“ neglect of duty, which is the dread of removal from office. The Collector, 
on the contrary, has not only the means of inciting, but also of compelling^ 
“ them to an active performance of their duties. He has often opportunities- 
“ of rewarding those whose conduct is meritorious by promotion to offices of 
“ higher responsibility and allowances, and he will at once recommend the 
“ removal of those whose culpable inactivity may render necessary the adoption. 
“ of such a measure.” 

Mr. Chaplin proceeds:* « Yet should the arrangement recommended by 
the Court of Directors, of transferring the dtifies of Magistrate from the au¬ 
thority in whose hands they are now vested, be adopted, much of the future 
efficiency of the police will depend on the degree in which the magisterial 
powers are, at the same time, made over to the Collector. If, in his magis¬ 
terial capacitji^ he is not allowed to have the same ample authority as is now 
possessed by the Judge as Magistrate, or if, in other words, he is to be in 
anywise a subordinate officer of police, appointed merely to be the interme¬ 
diate instrument under the Judge for the apprehension of offenders, then I 
think, and I have no hesitation in submitting the free declaration of my 
sentiments, that he will prove a very cumbrous and useless addition to the 
police establishment. The want of due authority will frequently render his 
exertions abortive; and by depriving him of the means of inspiring respect, 
his appointment will become of more detriment than advantage to the police 
department. The administration of criminal justice, under such a modifica¬ 
tion of the system, will be more tardy and circuitous than before; for all 
offenders that are apprehended must, in the first instance, be sent by the 
Aumildars to the Collector, instead of going, as they now do, direct to the 
Judge. Before the Collector witnesses must be summoned and an inquiry 
entered into, without which he cannot judge how far the offences charged 
against the prisoners are of such a nature as to warrant their being brought 
to the Magistrate’s cognizance. Whether the Collector may deem it right 
to dismiss the complaint for want of proof to establish it, or whether he may 
think it expedient to send it on to the superior Magistrate for his decision, 
there will frequently be a difference of judgment as to the propriety of the 
step which he has pursued. This discrepancy of opinion will inevitably 
tend to occasion a collision between the Magistrate and the Police Superin¬ 
tendent, which will by no nreans contribute to the advantage of either the 
public or police service. Where the Judge and the Superintendent happen 
to be fixed at the same station, the process will not certainly be quite so cir¬ 
cuitous as 1 have above represented; but the probabilities of a clashing of 
their autliority will increase in an exact ratio with the propinquity of these 
two officers, and of their respective establishments of servants. Instead of 
being curtailed, which I presume to be an object of the change of system, 
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--ine business of police will be nearly doubled ; for the Superintendent must 
“ have a separate set of official servants, independent oftlnitofthe Magistiate, 
“ which will cause a considerable increase of expense to Government. 

“ After the most * deliberate consideration that I have been able to give to 
“ the subiect, I am persuaded that the establishing the Collector as a medium 
“ of communication between the Judge and the Aumikhus, will 
“ troublesome arrangement, without producing in the slightest ima^nable de 

.. gree any advantage to poHce I am a to of » th- 


Report of 
Board of Revenue, 
18 Dec. 1S15. 


« ffronnds which I'have taken the liberty to set forth, that ihe transfer ot 
n mansterial duties necessarily involves the transfer of magtstertal 
“ thal: the former cannot be efficiently performed without the exercise of the 
“ latter. I apprehend, further, that it will be inexpedient to impose upon the 
“ Collector the ungracious office of apprehending cnmina s, without, at the 
« same time, conferring executive authority upon him; and e^a ly 
« considered with reference to his respectability as a revenue ofccti, to ieduce 
“ him to the subordinate situation of a police agent under the Judge, into vvhicl 
« he must of course sink, if he possesses in the same department infenor 
“ powers, and is compelled to refer to his principal a great majority ot the 
» cases that come before him. In a word, it clearly appears to me, on my pei- 
“ baps imperfect view of the question, that the change, to he advantageous, 
» miL be complete; that Uie full magisterialmust go hand in hand 
“ with the magisterial duties, or that they should remain altoge e a y 
“ now are under the Judge 


<( 


<( 


" Theret are a few considerations which may, perhaps, dictate the expe- 
“ diency of continuing to the Judge, as Magistrate, his present powers, within 
« the limits hereafter to be defined of the station at which the court is ho den 
The principal of these is, that, as local Magistrate, he must have magisterial 
authority to maintain a proper discipline within the jail, the rare and rnanage- 
» ment of which must, I imagine, still rest with the Judge for if transferred 
» to the Collector, the arrangement would in many instances occasion consi- 
“ derable expense to Government, inasmuch as it would necessac), 

» either that a new jail should be built at the stations of the Collectors (which 
« are, in many collectorates, at a distance from those of the court), or 
“ new eutcherries and treasuries should be erected for the Collectois at the 
“ court stations. Another cousideration is, that the constant residence of t le 
“ Judge at the principal town of the zillah would enable him to conduct the 
« police of the station more effectually than could be done by the Collec^r, 
whose avocations tnust often lead him to distant c|uarters ^ ^ 

« these reasons, I would beg to recommend that the Judges should, quatenus 
“ magistrates, possess a limited local jurisdiction. 

“ Itt may probably be objected to the proposed change of system, that 
“ Collectors ought not to be entrusted with magisterial powers, because they 
“ may be improperly exercised for revenue purposes. To this objection I can 
“ only reply, that the line between the two offices appears to me to be so dis- 
« tinctly drawn, that it cannot be easily transgressed ; should any irregularity 
“ of the sort occur. Government will not find it a difficult matter to provide a 
“ remedy. The bare possibility of power being abused is no good argument 
“ against the use of it; for under such a mode of reasoning, it might be equally 
“ objectionable to entrust executive magisterial authority to ihejzidtcml othceT?, 
“ who now possess it.” 

Mr. Ross observes, § “ I have already stated that it would be desirable, 
« could it be done, to have a separate officer to perform the duties of Magia- 
“ trate. but that not being practicable, those duties must be entrusted either 
“ to the Judge or to the Collector. That there are objections to entrusting 
the powers of Magistrate to one who is so immediate y interested in, and 
“ responsible for the due realization of the revenue, as the Collector is, l am 
« fully aware; bull am by no means satisfied that they are stronger than 
‘ those which exist against putting those executive functions into the hands of 
the very person whose duty it is to check and control the abuse of them; 
and it is a subject that will admit of much discussion, whether the abuse of 
•' [ 5 L ] magisterial 
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oiagisterial power will not be better checked by being kept in the hands of a 
separate person, even though that person be Collector, than by being en¬ 
trusted to the very officer whose duty it is to administer that restraint and 
check, but whose credit and interest are thus concerned in concealing, in- 
^ead of bringing to light and punishment, the abuses in the department. 
There Will, lu the one case, be a real appeal from the acts of the Magistrate 
to the Judge; in the other, there is none, or at least, what is equal to none ; 
for an appeal to the individual who has done the injury against his own act 
« hardly deserves the name,* and it would be difficult to persuade the natives 
of India that, in such a case, there is any appeal at all.” 






Mr. GrcKme observes :t At a time that it is proposed to deduct from the 
power of the courts of circuit, in order to strengthen the hands of the Magis- 
** trates, it can hardly be thought necessary to transfer the magisterial depart¬ 
ment to Collectors with impaired authority. They should be permitted to 
exercise, at least, the full powers at present vested in the Judges as Magis- 
trates, or the system cannot be expected to be efficient. 
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I t cannot say that I correctly comprehend what would be the distinct 
duties of the police, and what of the magisterial department, if the two were 
separated and divided between the Judge and the Collector; but I sup¬ 
pose them to be that the Collector is to have the power of causing of¬ 
fenders to be apprehended, whom he must send to the Magistrate, who 
will punish or commit them to trial, as the case may be. In such an ar¬ 
rangement there would be the inconvenience of multiplying the channel of 
communication in the progress of an affair towards the Magistrate’s Court; 
and any order or recommendation arising out of the investigation of the 
case, which the Magistrate might think it necessary to give, would, be less 
efficiently executed in having to take the same circuitous course. 


On§ the transfer of the police department to the Collector, the Judge 
“ would have no establishment under his orders in the interior, to carry into 
“ effect any measures which would still rest with him as Magistrate, respecting 
“ affrays punishable only by him, the I'egulation of weights and measures, re- 
“ pairing of roads, and other affairs, which it is difficult to deffne to what de- 
« partment they ought to belong, unless the Tehsildars, who, I presume, 
“ are to be the police darogahs, should be made subject to their direct au- 
“ thority as well as to the Collectors, an inconvenience which it is desirable to 
« avoid.” 


Mr. Warden observes: [) “ The magisterial powers, in every view of the 
“ subject, should I think, remain as they now are, distinct from the revenue. 
“ Vesting both in the same pei’son would subvert that controul which is indis- 
“ pensahle to good government. 
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Vesting^ the Collector with the superintendence of police, as proposed by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, with limited powers of punishing 
petty offenders, appears to be an arrangement which might be introduced 
with the best effect. In exercising the power of punishing petty offences, 
the Collector^s proceedings might be liable to the superintending controul of 
the courts of circuit. ^ Much of the present police establishment, particu¬ 
larly the thannah stations, might be done away, and much facility would 
be ensured to the collection of the revenue. It would do away those clashings 
of authority which now prevail, and which the refractory avail themselves ofi 
to the serious detriment of the revenue : it will give time to the Judge and 
Magistrate to devote fuller and better attention to the more important parts of 
his magisterial and judicial functions.^^ 


Mr. Hepburn observes In respect to the first point, that of vesting the 
whole magisterial duty in the Collector, I have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that, as far as my opinion goes, I consider it quite impossible for the 
Collector to undertake so important and laborious a department in addition 


ft 


to 


* Note by the Board. It has escaped Mr. Boss’s recollection that there is an appeal to the 
court of circuit from the acts of the Magistrate.” 
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Board of Revenue, <« g^lg Magistrate. 
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“ Although, * for these reasons, I am of opinion that it would be imprac- 

ticable to place the entire charge of the magistracy in the hands of the 
« Collector, yet I think, if he could be made an acting magistrate as well as 
“ the Judge, it would be an arrangement highly beneficial to the counitry at 
“ large ; for although the Collector cannot command his time with sufficient 
“ certainty at all seasons, to enable him to undertake the whole duties of Ma- 
“ gistrate, yet there are many valuable hours, in the course of the year, which 
“ he might dedicate to that object with great public advantage, and particularly 
“ in repressing the lesser offences, the sufferers from w'hich often grudge the 
“ expense, trouble, and delay of resorting to the Magistrate’s court to pro- 
“ cure the punishment of the offenders. This description of duty could be 
“ particularly well performed by the Collector and bis assistants, especially 
“ during their frequent tours through the districts; and their being Magis- 
« trates, and thence having authority to inquire into the state of society, would, 
“ by this considerable extension of European agency, be productive of very 

happy consequences to the community at large. So far, I think, the execu- 
“ tion of the plan would be highly advisable ; but to carry it to its full extent 
“ appears to me impracticable, without risking injury to the two far most ira- 
“ portant branches of the civil administration. 

“ This subject,t I conclude, refers also to the proposed plan of placing the 
“ police under the Collector, to which the same objections will equally apply 
“ as those relating to the magistracy. Without some guide as to the nature 
“ of this plan, it is difficult to be able to say much about it; but I cannot help 
“ fearing, if the Collector is constituted Police-master, without being at the 
“ same time entrusted with the powers of Magistrate, it will place him and 
“ his establishment in a very inefficient situation, and will leave him with a 
“ most important duty to perform, without affording him the means of dis- 
“ charging it satisfactorily. The authority which the agents of police possess, 
“ and which enables them to execute their functions, is from being at the same 
“ time the Magistrate’s officers : if these two are separated, the Police-master 
“ will be left without the power of enforcing any of his orders, and his sub- 
“ ordinates will be liable to prosecution for the most ordinary discharge of their 
“ duty, which, as officers of the Magistrate, they would be fully justified in 
“ so executing. If the Police-master is to be permitted to commit offenders 
“ for trial, it would seem that he might be entrusted with the whole authority 
“ of a Magistrate, if this most important branch of it is confined to him. 
“ The duties of the police and the magistracy are so nearly allied, that it ap- 
“ pears almost impossible to separate them, without rendering the police to- 
“ tally inefficient. To conduct the duties of it at all, the power of appre- 
“ bending persons, and the powers of restraint till examination, must be in- 
“ vested in that officer ; and this power of personal restraint is a high branch 
“ of the magisterial office, and is so indispensable to the other department, 
“ that, without it, it could not exist. It is to be presumed, therefore, that 
“ to this extent the power of the Magistrate must, of necessity, be assigned 
“ to the Police-master,” 

Mr. -Lushington very justly observes t; “ It is not, I am sure, saying 
“ too much, that the interference of judicial authority has frequently been 
“ beneficially interposed betw'een the inhabitants and the Revenue servants. 
“ The Collector and his servants are naturally anxious to collect the reve- 
“ nues, and cannot view a matter at issue between themselves and the Ryots 
“ with that dispassionate coolness which a magistrate would do, without any 
“ interest in the question at issue. It is true that the Revenue officers might 
“ not abuse their trust, and use their police powers in collecting the revenue ; 
“ but it is by no means impossible, or indeed improbable, and therefore ought 

to be guarded against by the legislature.” 

Mr. Fraser observes:§ In the district under my charge the Magistrate’s 
** department is so limited, in comparison with what is the case in other col- 
“ lectorates, that inconvenience would not be felt by the transfer thereof to 


“ the 
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“ the Collector's department, in the same degree that would probably arise Report of 
“ in other places, where the case is difFererit; nevertheless, as it must be ad- 
« mitted that there is more business of a nature directly revenue than the > 

« Collector can easily undertake, while there happens to be very little duty in 
“ general in the zillah court, it is apparent that the transfer of tfie whole 
“ duties of Magistrate to the Collector, would obviously overload an office 
“ already sufficiently occupied without any apparent necessity. I have al- 
ways been of opinion, that the Collector ought to be invested with a certain' 
portion of magisterial authority, to be exercised more particularly in parts 
“ of the district at a distance from the ordinary range of the sitting Magis- 
“ trate ; but it seems to me, that if sufficient power is vested in him to carry 
** on the police duties, as is now in contemplation, it will be better that the 
« functions of Magistrate remain, as now, in the hands of the zillah Judge.” 

Mr. Hargrave observes :* “ In the first place, I take the liberty to state 
that, independent of ray revenue duties, which woidd not allow me to exe- 
“ cute, in a satisfactory manner, those of a Magistrate, a great obstacle to the 
proposed transfer seems to offer itself in the very unsettled state of a Col- 
“ lector’s residence. His occasional visits to different parts of the collectorate 
“ would cause a very inefficient discharge of magisterial functions; or, if 
“ those were properly attended to, he would be obliged to neglect his duty as 
“ a Revenue officer.” 

Mr, Peter states;+ ‘^A3 your Board must be so well acquainted with the 
“ numerous duties which at pressent call forth the attention of Collectors, it 
“ would be needless for me to point them out; I shall, therefore, only offer 
“ it as rny opinion, that they are of such a nature as to render them unable to 
undertake the whole of the duties of a Magistrate, as vested in him by the 
Regulations, without neglecting some of those which now require their con- 
slant consideration.” 

51, These quotations furnish the principal arguments used by the Collec¬ 
tors, for or against the transfer of the Magistrate’s powers and duties to Col¬ 
lectors j the Board have, therefore, inserted them in the body of their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

52. In the Northern Circars, where the land Revenue is permanently fixed, 
and collected with a facility not experienced in other districts, Messrs. Spot- 
tiswoode. Smith, T. Oakes, H. Oakes, and Russell, recommend that the duties 
of Magistrate and of Superintendent of police should be transferred to them. 

Mr. Russell states, however, that the town and large pottahs at Masulipatain 
will furnish exclusive employment for one Magistrate, and that separate pro¬ 
vision must be made for the discharge of Magistrates* duty in that place, in 
the event of the transfer, either by continuing the present Judge as Magistrate, 
or appointing the Collectors’ assistants local Magistrates. 

The collector, as Superintendent of Police only and not Magistrate, 
woulil, some of the Collectors apprehend, be responsible to two authorities, the 
superior criminal courts and the Board of Revenue. _ The Board do not, how- 
eveir, consider this circumstance to afford valid objection to the measure. 

54. It will be found that sonie Collectors think it advantageous that a Magi¬ 
strate should move about the district, or rather think that a Collector moving 
about, and having authority to act as MagistratCj^ would prove a great benefit to 
the people* 

55 . The Board are hot aware of any advantage to be derived from an itine¬ 
rant magistracy, that would not be better obtained by a fixed station for the 
office: but to increase the number of Magistrates would, no doubt, be a great 
advantage, particularly where the range of a Magistrate’s limits aie so exten¬ 
sive as to require persons to travel, in some instances, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles. It will, of course, be for the Governor in Council to 
decide whether Collectors shall have Magistrates’ powers, and Judges'shall be 
deprived of them, or both shall act as Magistrates* 

[5' M] Heads 
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eport of Heads of Villages to he made Potail, arid employed in deciding Civil Suits, in dis- 
of Revenue, charging certain Magistracial Duties, certain Police Duties, and in the Ryotwar 
)ec. 1815. T/ninfr^^s in nprfiwmmff certain Revenue Duties, and to perform their Duties 


cndTgittg ceTidin iviagibiruLiui o/c. 

Villages in performing certain Revenue Duties, and to perform their Duties 
•without Remuneration. 

56. The Board are aware that in the Ceded Districts of 1792, now derfbnai- 
nated the Zillah Salem, as well as in the Ceded Districts of 1800, now the Zil- 
lahs of Bellary and Cuddapah, and in Coimbatore, the, practice has been esta¬ 
blished for the Collector to select one or more of the inhabitants of each village 
to be the officiating Potail or Potails, and to pay him or them from the revenues 
of certain lands assigned by the native government in enam tenure to the 
heads of villages collectively. Whether the making that tenure a special ser¬ 
vice tenure of one, which was a general tenure of all, is an innovation or not, 
it is perhaps now difficult to determine; but the Board believe it to be matter 
of fact, that from Ganjam to Cape Comorin, east of the Ghauts, the word 
« Potail” is not known, and that the office, as vested by authority exclusively 
in one person, does not exist. In some of the districts enumerated, the 
enams held by the head inhabitants have been resumed, added to the land re¬ 
venue, and the equivalent has been annually disbursed as monthly pay to the 
selected Potail, who has thus become, to all intents and purposes, a stipendiary 
officer of the Collector. 

57 . The duties performed by Potails, in the districts above-name4, were 
performed, prior to the introduction of the ryotwar system into the Carnatic, 
by Monigars, Turcufdars, or Parbuttees, officers appointed and paid by the 
Government, and are so performed at this day in the zillah of Chingleput, and 
in all the alienated villages of the Carnatic. The enams held by heads of vil¬ 
lages were not resumed, and were not considered, the Board have reason to 
know, as held on the sole condition of performing precise revenue, police, or 
iudicial duties They were considered as held in virtue of a right uerivud as 
descendants of the first settlers of the village, as an acknowledgeuYent of 
a superior or preferable right of occupancy, and as some remuneration lor tae 
pe^rraance of the general municipal duties of the village.^ These municipal 
duties are various, and often unconnected with the services due to Govern¬ 
ment. In Tinnevelly, the Collector states that the inhabitants never per¬ 
formed police duties j and this the Board believe to have been the case in 
Trichinopoly. 

Mr. Hepburn, the Collector in Tanjore, observes f. “ It may not, perhaps, 
be considered irrelevant to the general subject of the proposed changes, to 
“ state in this place, that one of the principal of them, and one from which 
“ great results seem to be reckoned upon, must have been framed upon a 
« state of things considerably different from that existing in this province; I 
“ mean the civil and criminal powers to be vested in persons denominated the 
“ Potails, and in the Curnunis of villages. 

“ Frorat the best information I have hitherto been able to obtaivi upon this 
subject. I cannot find that there exists now, or ever did exist, such a per¬ 
sonage as a Potail. The Board know that the whole of the land m^this 
province is private property, murassee. In some cases the whole ot the 
lands of a village belong to one person i in others they are divided into trom 
two shares to five hundred in a village, each the property of a separate in¬ 
dividual, all of whom have a direct and common interest in the village, and 
claim an interference in the administration of its affairs. Of the first de¬ 
scription of villages there are 1690, in which the sole Meerassadar, doubt¬ 
less; has a considerable degree of authority, and he might perhaps be got to 

exercise the functions expected of a Potail. Of the latter description there 

are 
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* Note m Mr. Fraser's diary for August of the 14th day.-‘‘ A Tehsildar requests to know 
« whether he ought to put in the statement, as required by Cofonel Munro, the names of the whole 
« inhabitants who are enjoying the enams allotted to the head inhabitants, or those only who 
« were nominated by the circar as head inhabitante." In answer, the Tehsildar is directed to put 
in the statement the names of the appointed head inhabitants, and not any other. 

f From Mr Hepburn, 23d May 1815, paragraph 17* t Paragraph 18* 
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are 3134 villages; but in what manner is the system to be conducted in 
“ them ? Hitherto the Meerassadars have all been upon an equal footing 
« with each other: and even if the difficult point was got over, of selecting 
« which amongst them is to be constituted Potail, how can it be expected 
“ that these persons, who till now have stood upon a footing of perfect equa- 
“ lity with him, will submit quietly to his authority, which he will, of course, 

“ exhibit to them in the most offensive manner, that of assuming the entire 
“ controul of the affairs of the village, in the management of which they have 
“ hitherto borne as great a part as himself ? and if any authority is attached 
“ to his office, there can be but little doubt that it will be exercised in the at- 
“ tainraent of the object of all others the most gratifying to his feelings, that 
“ of being undisputed superior in his own village. From what is known of the 
« disposition of the people here, there can be little difficulty in saying that 
“ they never would patiently submit to the controul that is proposed to be 
« vested in one of their own body, and still less will they submit their causes 
“ to arbitration, if money or time can procure either another tribunal or delay 
« in the settlement of them. As little would they consent to the interference 
« of the Curnum in their disputes. These officers must be on a very different 
« footing here from the one contemplated in the plan ; as, so far from having 
“ any thing like an influence amongst the Meerassadars, it is but very lately 
** that they were their own servants : and it is one of the most difficult tasks 
“ to get the Curnums to consider themselves as officers of Government, and 
« to do their duty independent of the Meerassadars. It can only be in a 
“ country in a much more backward state of civilization than this, where the 
« Curnum is of the consequence contemplated in the proposed system; there 
his knowledge of accounts, and the dependence which the generality of the 
** inhabitants must have upon him, from their ignorance of reading and writing, 
« gives him a degree of consequence, which in such a province as this, inha- 
“ bited principally by Bramins, all of whom can read and write, does not be- 
long to him. His acquirements in these particulars impart no importance to 
him here, and he consequently falls into his own proper place in society ac- 
« cording to his caste; which being generally a Suder, places him in a rank 
“ far below that of the Meerassadars, when they happen to be Bramins, which 
“ the greatest proportion of them are. They would, therefore, scorn the idea 
“ of having their affairs and disputes investigated and decided on by a person 
“ whom they consider as so much beneath them in every respect.” 

Some little difficulty,” says Mr. Sullivan, the Collector in Chingleput •, 
“ may appear to present itself at first to the introduction of the new system of 
“ police into this zillah, from the situation of the Meerassadars. There is no 
*• description of person amongst them answering exactly to the Potail or 
“ Reddy of the neighbouring countries. Each village, however, has managers 
“ (Prevuttahwho are entrusted with the entire control of its concerns, and 
“ who are remunerated by the body of Meerassadars for all expenses that may 
“ be incurred by them on the public account. In some of the villages, the 
“ village enams are occupied entirely by the managers, to the exclusion of 
“ the other meerassadars. The number of managers in the larger villages, is 
“ generally four, sometimes five; in the smaller, three, two, and occasionally 
“ one. 

“ The management of some of the villages was held by the ancestors of 
those who at present have the authority, and who derived it either from 
their possessing the largest shares in the lands, or by appointments from the 
Circar; in others, when there is an equality in the shares, the managers 
are selected from their superior intelligence and ability. 

“ There will be no difficulty in selecting one or two persons in every village 
from amongst these managers, to fulfil the duties which are to devolve on 
the heads of villages in other districts. Nor do I imagine that such a pro- 

“ ceeding 

• From Mr. Sullivan, in zillah Chingleput, 26th June 1815, paragraphs 19 to 23 Inclusive. 

f Note by the Board of Revenue.—Supposed to mean Parbutty. The Parbutty appointed by 
Government is paid by the inhabitants, so long as the village remains under Auraanie. When 
rented to the inhabitants, they may either employ a servant of this nature or manage the concerns 
themselves: the Government does not interfere. 
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Board of jRevtoue, «, yided the appointments are made by the Circar, and the proportion of fees 
18 Dec. 1815. attached to the office regulated by the same authority. 




Sic* orig* 


it 

it 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 


“ In villages where the lands are divided nearly in equal proportions be¬ 
tween Brahmins and Shudras, it will be necessary that one of each caste should 
be appointed to conduct the duties of the headship. 

« It is in the knowledge of the Board that, long previous to the constitution 
of the courts, people were in the habit of resorting from all parts of the 
Deckan to Conjeveram, for the purpose of obtaining decisions upon im¬ 
portant causes concerning castes, inheritance, marriage, adoption, &c. from 
the learned Shastrees who were assembled there by orders from the Aumil- 
dars as punchayets. * The numbers of people qualified for taking cog¬ 
nizance of disputes of this kind is not at all diminished, and perhaps the 
revival of their powers, under judicious Regulations, might be made produc¬ 
tive of extensive benefits.” 


“ In this district,*' says the Collector in Tinnevelly,t “ the head inhabitants 
“ and Curnums do not appear hitherto to have had any concern in the police 
“ of the country. The cavel system was formerly established here; and the 
“ Poligars, now Zemindars, were the Cavelgars, having the assistance only 
« of the Talliars in the villages, and being made pecuniarily responsible for all 
“ robberies committed within the limits of their respective cavels.” 


“ Independent of assisting to collect the village rents, the Potails,” observes 
the Collector in Canara,J “ adjust the prbportion of supplies, whether of 
** coolies or provisions, required at any time from their villages, and attend 
“ upon the Shanbogues, when necessary, to assist them in forming their ac- 
“ counts, being naturally well acquainted with the cultivation of their villages. 
« They likewise attend, at the period of settlement, both by Tessildars and 
« myself, to afford any local information wanted. These are their principal 
■' duties; nor would it be practicable, under the ryotwar system obtaining 
in Canara, to form or collect the settlement without them. There is like¬ 
wise an inferior, but most useful description of people, called Oogranies, 
subordinate to them, who assist both the Shanbogues and Potails in all their 
duties: Of these there are generally one, and sometimes two in every 
Mogani. 


tt 


tt 

tt 

if 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ft 


« The Shanibogues are paid from four to ten rupees monthly, in proportion 
to the amount collected by each, or about one and a quarter per cent. The 
Potails aie paid by a per-centage also upon their village rents, of seven- 
ninths per cent., varying from half a rupee to twen^ rupees annually, but 
averaging in bekul nine rupees and a half. The Oogranies receive from 
one to three rupees monthly. Neither of these people received any fixed 
pay during the Sultaun's government; but as the Asophs and Aumildars 
could not do without them, they were always privately supported by con¬ 
tributions permitted to be made for them. They were, besides, always 
fevoured in their rents, and exempted, in a great measure, from various 
burthensome duties exacted of the other inhabitants. 


“ Most of the Shanbogues in the four northern Talooks claim their appoint¬ 
ments as hereditary; but the number of these to the southward of Onore 
are much fbwer. This descent of duty is not found to impede the public 
service, for when the incumbent, from youth, age, or any disability, is un¬ 
able to discharge the duties, a deputy is constantly employed, who shares in 
the pay while acting. Under the Sultaun’s Government, many wishing to 
become Shanbogues paid a nuzzar for it, and even now the situation is in 
general eagerly coveted ; but that of Potail seems to be held in less estima¬ 
tion. Many instances can be adduced of Potails in Canara throwing up their 

“ situation 


* Note by the Board of Revenue.—These references, the Board hpe reason to believe, were 
confined to matters of importance, connected with religion, caste, marriage, &c, and has little to do 
with the ordinary administration of justice. 

f From Mr. Cotton, 28th July 1815, paragraph ?. 

I From Mr. Read, 15 November 1815, paragraphs 9 to 6. 
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situation, proceeding, I imagine, from the following causes. In our early 
settlements it was soon discovered that the rent of almost every Rotail was 

much lower than those of the other Ryots, which, though justifiable in former —-' 

times, when subjected to various exactions and burthensorae duties, was no 
lono-er so under our Government, and they have all, in consequence, been 
oradurdly raised to the common level. It was, likewise, found that, in all 
vilfacre supplies, they evaded contributing their personal share either Cf pro- 
vision or coolies, throwing all the burthen on the other Ryots.'^ 


58. The ryotwar system was first introduced in the western countries above 
the Ghauts. It originated with Colonel Read in the Ceded Districts of 179^» 
now the Salem and Baramall districts, and was not attempted to be introduced 
below the Ghauts till 1801. 


59, It is not material here to enter on a question of such intricacy as the 
right of Government to appropriate the whole of the enams belonging to the 
head inhabitants, or inhabitants generally, to the payment of one or more head 
inhabitants, selected to perform the duties of native' Judge, Magistrate, native 
Superintendent of Police, and native Collector: neither .do the Board doubt 
the practicability of procuring an inhabitant of each village to undertake these 
offices. They doubt the justice, they question the right of Government to ap¬ 
propriate to this person, exclusively, privileges and immunities long enjoyed 
conjointly with others. It should also be recollected, that the decisions passed 
on this question by the Revenue Authorities have been the i-esult of their own 
interpretations, from which an appeal can hardly be said to have existed. Be 
this as it may, there is little reason to doubt that the offices will be readily un¬ 
dertaken, even gratuitously: but how far it will be prudent to grant such pow¬ 
ers to persons, either not paid at all, or not adequately paid, so as to place 
them beyond temptation to betray their trust, is a question for consideration 
in another department. In Coimbatore, the office of Potaii has recently been 
stated to have been actually purchased: if so, it must have advantages inde¬ 
pendent of the enams, or pay in lieu of them. Indeed, experience has shewn 
that, whenever a native is vested with power, he will very generally convert 
that power into the means of procuring private emolument. The very general 
and too notorious charges of corruption brought against arbitrators, prior to 
the establishment of the zillah courts, and the strong objections still entertained 
to that mode of settling causes, may be taken as evidence of this fact; and 
Mr. Ravenshaw’s statements, alluded to by the Plonourable Court of Direc¬ 
tors, i-especting the oppressions committed by head inhabitants on the inferior 
Ryots, if correct to the full extent, must be admitted as further evidence of the 
abuse of the power hitherto vested in head inhabitants, and its perversion to 
purposes of fraud, injustice, and private gain. 


60 . To conclude; if the duties of Superintendent of Police can be so defined 
by Regulation as not to interfere with the duties of Magistrate ; if the Magis¬ 
trate can be restricted from interfering in the details of Police; if adequate 
powers can be given to Collectors to conduct the duties of police in an efficient 
manner; the Board are of opinion, that the duty of superintending the police 
only should be transferred to Collectors. That duty, in addition to the various 
other duties required of Collectors under this Government, will occupy their 
whole time in most districts, and require that they should always have the aid 
of one, and in some districts of two European assistants. 


61. The Board conclude, that it will be determined in the Judicial depart¬ 
ment, whether it is necessary or expedient to grant to Collectors, as Superin¬ 
tendents of Police, any of the powers at present exercised by Magistrates. 
Many of the Collectors, it will be observed, argue strongly in support of the 
necessity of their being Magistrates, as well as Superintendents of the Police 
of theii'respective districts, in order to enable them efficiently to perform the 
duties of Superintendents of Police. 


62. The Board consider it proper to call the attention of Government to the 
observation, made by Mr. Grceme, in the twenty-second and following paragraphs 
of his report, on the subject of punchayets, and the administration of civil jus¬ 
tice under the present system. 


[5 N] 


63. In 


miST/fy 
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Report of 63. In the reports of Messrs. Chaplin, Ross, Grceme, Lushhigton, Hep- 
IJ ^ burn, Cotton, Wardien, and Sullivan, will be found various detailed informa- 

' tion, which the Board have not considered it necessary to notice more particu¬ 
larly. 


(True Extract.) 


(Signed) J. HANBURY, ' 

Secretary. 


bee Table qf Judicial Charges and Receipts annexed. 


OanERED, That the foregoing letter do lie over. 


Yl 

ip}' 









mtsTfi), 



Dr. 




Districts. 


To Judicial Charges. 
Presidency ...... 


Ganjam. 

Vizagapatam . , 
llajahmundfy., 


Masulipatam .... 


Guntoor .. 
Nellore ... 
Chingleput 


N. Div. of Arcot 

S.Div. of Arcot . 

Bellary .. 

Cuddapah .... 

Salem. — 

Coimbatore. 

Seringapatara .. 
Tanjore ....... 


■1 


Trichinopoly 


■j 


Madura .. 
Tinnevelly 

Malabar .. 


. ! 


Canara. 


Courts, 


Sudder Adawlut 

Zilhh . 

Zillah. 

Zillah . 

Zillah . 

Northern Circuit.. 

Zillah . 

Zillah . 

Zillah. 


Centre Circuit. 


Zillah 

Zillah 

Zillah 


Ditto . 

Do. at Combaconum 

Ditto ... 

Southern Circuit...... 

Zillah .. 

Zillah . 

Do. at Tellicherry .. 
)o. at Angadapooram 

ff^estern Circuit, . 

Zillah at Honore.... 


Establifihment. 

Contiugeut, 


Judge’a and 
Rcgiiter'a Salary. 

Surgeon»3 
Salary. Allowances 
and 

ISstabhshment. 

, Native 

Establishment. 

Contingent. 

Battato the 
Prisoners. 

pixtra Charges, 

S. P«E«. 

F. 

c 

S. P}ig4. F. C 

. S. Pags. 

F. 

c. 

S. Pags. F. 

c 

, 8. P.g.. F. C. 

4 Pags* F. C. 

40,360 

42 

31 

— 

11,168 

12 

24 

207 37 

4( 

1 — 

i — 

. 9,800 

0 

(j 

_ 

4,044 

0 

0 

342 43 72 

( 360 32 18 

■ 753 1 53 

. 11,000 

0 

C 

360 0 C 

) 4,624 

0 

0 

1,892 23 


! 942 9 6 

— 

. 9,800 

0 

C 

1,278 0 2(J 

1 5,004 

0 

0 

344 25 

52 

1 1,296 42 41 

1,716 28 29 

. 10,392 

11 

50 

635 35 20 

1 5,754 38 56 

353 14 26 

; 954 26 54 

643 9 0 

. 37,462 

16 

27 

360 0 0 

7,030 

28 

62 

263 44 

41 

— 

897 19 0 ' 

10,392 

37 35 

1,284 32 69 

4,398 

8 65 

258 2 

2 

1 , 550 6 3 

247 15 28 

. 9,300 

0 

0 

1,277 41 20 

4,824 

0 

0 

546 35 

3 

970 10 27 

196 6 28 

10,6! 9 28 74 

1,343 41 20 

4,099 32 28 

650 3 

58 

1,810 37 17 

703 23 30 

10,260 

0 

0 

240 0 0 

5,268 

0 

0 

2,929 9 

4 

1,955 27 6 

180 0 oj 

36,502 

43 

5 

2,092 21 0 

2,518 

42 

0 

1,214 43 

56 

— 

329 31 40 1 

1 9,751 

30 

0 

1,277 41 20 

5,829 21 

9 

163 31 

29 

845 5 26 

161 4 24 

9,800 

0 

0 

.360 0 0 

4,816 

6 

8 

551 27 

25 

2,774 25 18 

1,368 12 18 

. 10,298 

10 13 

1,517 41 20 

4,593 

1 

20 

1,395 2 


4,888 16 49 


14,600 

0 

0 

1,277 41 20 

6,761 

8 54 

2,708 33 

73 

3,205 8 18 

— 

9,800 

0 

0 

1,277 36 0 

4,030 

1 

40 

822 36 

0 

1,879 9 34 

580 36 51 

6,600 

0 

0 

360 0 0 

3,865 

5 

4 



827 38 75 

— 

16,283 

0 40 

1,277 41 20 

7,039 

24 54 

598 38 

2 

1,334 9 17 

53 32 42 

9,915 

19 

19 

— 

4,782 

0 

0 

445 18 38 

2,133 23 30 ; 

1151 3 2) 

35,451 

27 

46 

360 0 0 

7,630 

36 

68 

165 5 

53 

17 25 40 

900 0^ 0 J 

16,402 

12 32 

1,399 8 20 

5,505 

0 

0 

4,S95 16 

53 

385 6 2 

— 

9,800 

0 

0 

1,517 41 20 

4,496 

8 73 

2,701 12 73 

1,794 35 70 

210 1 29 

9,800 

0 

0 

— 

4,302 33 

3 

2,752 32 

15 

595 25 ; 

l067 2-f 65 ^ 

14,450 

0 

0 

1,621 32 20 

5,032 

0 

0 

1,554 15 

34 

3,779 42 23 

625 14 4 y 

3i>,000 

0 

0 

2,254 0 30 

6,833 

24 

0 

255 2 

12 

— 

- ) 

9,737 

14 59 

1,277 41 20 

5,136 

0 

0 

679 37 46 

1,892 25 0 1 

^05 0 66 

4,14,480 24 39! 

24,653 1 19 

1,44,987 

18 J8j5 

!8,694 7 33; 

15,194 22 39 IJ 
1 

^194 39 29 6 


Total Judicial. 


S. Pags. F. C. 

51,737 2 23 

15,900 32 63 
Sibbendy Corps .. 
18,818 32 18 

19,440 6 63 

I 64,748 19 16 

17,131 12 32 
17,615 2 78 
19,227 31 67 

^ 68,491 37 31 

18,028 43 28 
19,670 25 69 
22,692 26 35 
28,563 2 5 
18,390 29 45 
11,652 43 79 
26,592 11 15 

63,952 24 56 

28,686 43 27 
20,520 10 25 

'■92,324 5 71 

21,128 29 31 


PoJice 

Establishments, 

&c. 


S. Pag«, F. C, 


6,65,204 23 77 


1,272 30 73 

4,636 12 66 
4,004 0 0 
14,755 3 7 79 
18,190 1 64 

14,498 44 42 
16,844 28 60 
22,995 23 44 
9,127 37 58 

7.977 7 40 

1.977 30 42 
33,356 25 52 

8,839 37 40 

11,211 0 0 
4,469 18 42 
9,963 0 0 
10,315 21 12 

8,987 35 13 


2,25,835 20 0 


To Balance. 


Memorandum. —Sudder Adawlut_ 51,737 2 23 

Circuit Courts. 1,82,941 7 0 

Zillah Courts . 4,30,526 14 64—6,65,204 23 77 

Police .... 2,25,835 20 0- 


-8,91,039 -t 77 


Star Pagodas .. 


• 


1 

■ i 

i ^ 
..L_ 





-* 


Total Judicial and 
Police. 


Districts. 

• 

Fees, &c. 


ft Judicial. 

K_ JJi 

Police. 

) 

I’i 

Vo 

w'k and 
'?! hurtjs. 

Refunds of 
Charges. 

Total. 

Police RecciptJ 
by the 
Magistrate, 

Police Receipts 
cstimuted to have 
been included in the 
Land Revenue. 

Total. 

Total Judicial and 
- Police. , 

S. Pags. F. C 

• ». Pag*. F. C 

Judicial Receipts. 

S.Pag». F. C 

-—1 

!. S. Pill 

F* C' 

. Ss Pags, F. C 

. S. Pagj. ' r. c 

S. Pags. F. C 

. S. Pags. F, C 

!. S, Pag*. F. C 

. S. Fags. F. C. 

51,737 2 21 


Madras . 



1 mm 

MM 



512 25 ( 

) 512 25 C 

) 512 25 0 

J 29,997 44 4« 

► 

Ganjanx .... 

569 36 3t 


1 i 

|J41 36 

i 40 0 ( 

) 920 32 7 

1 — 



920 32 71 

24,342 6 34 


Vizagapatam . 

1,259 19 46 

4 

i 5\ 

'lUl 26 


1,840 5 71 

2 — 

— 


1,840 5 72 

28,241 6 63 


Rajahmundry. 

1,040 1 e 

; 4i 

iS"'. 

1||32 44 


1,533 .33 5( 

) — 

— 

— 

1,533 33 50 

> 66,021 5 9 


Masulipatam.. 

3,660 27 46 

: n 

;;17 38 

1,713 27 46 

1 5,499 27 51 

) — 

— 

— 

5,499 27 50 

( 


Guntoor. 

90 32 74 

2t 

n 43 37 

— 

379 31 31 

1 / — 



379 31 31 

21,667 25 18 


Nellore. 

435 41 32 

li 

if-25 7 

i • 

54 36 22 

638 12 61 

/ 

• — 

—• 

638 12 61 

21,719 2 78 


Chingleput. 

1,409 27 25 

1,19 

f 24 73 

835 0 0 

3,443 7 18 

! 54 35 56 

2,600 0 0 

26,054 33 56 

29,497 40 74 

33,983 24 66 


N. Division of Arcot 

2,880 2 22 


1 12 30 

275 1 10 

3,418 15 62 

— 

22,721 14 25 

22,721 14 25 

26,139 30 7 

> 86,681 39 15 


S. Division of Arcot 

825 24 6 

6G 

1 34 36 

. 47 27 69 

1,474 41 31 

— 

16,482 27 20 

16,482 27 20 

17,957 23 51 

? 


Bellary. ’ . 

1,089 42 6 

824 10 72 

53 36 28 

1,967 41 26 





32,527 42 70 








> - 

43,995 21 11 

43,995 21 11 

49,102 40 15 


Cuddapah . 

1,144 34 23 

1,05^' 39 22 

935 36 13 

3,139 19 58 

} 




31,515 9 49 













Salem . 

728 19 39 

I ijp 11 60 

— 

84’ 31 19 

—. 

2,742 23 40 

2,742 23 40 

3,590 9 59 

45,688 4 79 







1 







Coimbatore. 

528 16 59 

25j 

( 26 58 

6 30 0 

794 28 37 

— 

— 

—' 

794 28 37 

37,680 39 63 














Seringapatam. 

297 20 77 

oj 

^ 28 71 


397 4 68 

2,073 43 47 

2,153 13 6 

4,227 11 53 

4,624 16 41 

26,367 37 5 


Tanjore . 

1,378 24 2 /' 

69)'29 76 

2,485 0 6 

4,554 9 17 


37,585 19 55 

37,585 19 55 

42,139 28 72 

13,630 29 41 














Trichinopoly . 

2,040 19 72 

90) 25 39 

119 9 8 

3,062 9 39 



— 

3,062 9 39 

59,948 36 67 


Madura . 

1,165 3 1 72 

Hf 

18 30 

2,247 4? 46 

3,991 3 68 


4,026 22 36 

4,026 22 36 

8,017 26 24 

^ 72,792 17 16 


Tinnevelly. 

85 J S3 47 

89t 

35 26 

5 7 21 

1,748 21 14 


57,946 14 22 

57,940 14 22 

59,694 35 36 



Malabar. 

5,951 28 76 

ij9n 

32 8 

596‘28 6 

8,472 44 10 

—. 

— 

— 

8,472 44 10 

39,797 43 27 














Canara. 

1,709 35 3 

5611 

, 21 23 

1,2<9 40 47 

3,464 6 73 


— 

— 

3,464 6 73 

24,989 28 67 






i 








f 

>9,058 14 67 1 

ll,8^ii 

3121 

[0,|6C6 8 76 £ 

>1,588 26 75 

2,128 32 23! 

1,14,166 0 55! 

2,16,294 32 78 ! 

5,67,883 14 73 ' 

1,12,592 27 3 




















Collections 

Charges 

Net, 


— 







< 

ixclusive of advances, e 

xcUisivc of advance*. 



30,116 19 44 














By Salt Monopoly . 






^92,264 12 32 1 

1,47,988 40 17 ( 

5,44,275 17 15 


— 

8,91,039 43 77 

By Stamp. 


1 

r 




1,00,547 16 30 

7,065 33 17 

93,481 28 13 



1,14,600 16 24 



1 

ii 

! 












5 

i 

4 


8 

t,92,811 28 621 

, 55 , 0.54 23 34 

‘ 7 

,37,757 0 2810 


Cr. 


S.Pagj. r. C. j/ 


10,05,640 16 21 


Star Pagodas ..., 


10,05,640 16 21 


10,05,640 15 21 


(Signed) J. HANBURY, Secretary, 
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Dated the 1 st March 1816. 


In the preceding Minute I have given my opinion, founded, entirely on my Mr. Fullerton’s 
own experience and observation in the course of service. It was written before Minute, 

I had ,the means of perusing any of the reports from the judicial department ^ 

The only papers submitted to Government, previous to its conclusion, were the '-- 

Reports of the Collectors on the transfer of the police, sent up as they came in 
by the Board of Revenue, and at the close, the Report of that Board itself on 
the same subject. None of those papers appear to require from me any parti¬ 
cular remark. ^ 

The opinion of the Board of Revenue coincides with mine, that the transfer 
to the Collectors of the 'whole functions of Magistrates would be unadvisable, as 
imposing on them more labour than they could well perform 3 that the super¬ 
intendence of police might, with advantage, be made over, provided the two 
ale susceptible of separation. That they are so, I trust I have already proved. 

On this part of the subject, the transfer of police to Collectors, I have nothinff 
to add to my previous observations. ® 

The report of the Sudder Adawlut on the Regulations proposed by the 
Commission is now before the Government, which I have attentively con¬ 
sidered. ^ 

The Commissioners were appointed to carry into execution the modifications 
directed and suggested by the Honourable Court of Directors. The prepa¬ 
ration of the Regulations for that purpose became the first duty of their office; 
and, in conformity to the established system of Government, it was necessary 
to transmit them through the Sudder Adawlut, in order that they might under¬ 
go the revision of that court and be recorded in the judicial department. 

In submitting the Regulations through the channel of the Sudder Adawlut, 

the object on this, as on all similar cases, was not to alter the substantial provisions 
directed by superior authority, but to amend informalities, to prevent contra¬ 
diction and incongruities, to see that the necessary revisions and amendments 
of old provisions affected were made, so that the new might stand in the general 
code of Regulations; the duty which, it must be presumed, that court, from 
practice and experience, must be more qualified correctly to perform, than the 
executive officers of Government in other departments. 

In considering the report now before us, I cannot but express my regret to 
find, from the minute of the Third Judge, that there has not existed that 
cordial co-operation between him and the First and Second Judges of the 
Sudder Court, the expectation of which led to the nomination of Mr. Stratton 
^ the joint office of Judge and Commissioner; for although the draft proposed 
b)^ the Commissioner, like many other drafts, on their first preparation, con¬ 
tains irregularities of expressions and want of arrangement, which required 
correction, still it appears to me that misunderstandings might have been ex¬ 
plained, and many trifling errors might have been rectified, and further dis¬ 
cussion, in a certain degree, rendered unnecessary. In the shape, however, 
in which those proceedings have come before Government, another reference 
to the Commission has become indispensable j and until their reply is receiv’ed 
and considered, Government can proceed no further. 

The draft proposed by the Sudder Court being, in respect to form and com- 
pilation, more correspondent with judicial precision, should be preferred, and 
the Regulations forthwith prepared for promulgation, with such alteration in 
substance as Government may, in their judgment deem fit. For the explana- 
tion of my ideas on this point I beg leave to refer to the accompanying paper. 

(A.) It is unnecessary to enter into particulars here : the alteration will be 
found to correspond with the reasonings and arguments I have already used. 

Independently, however, of mere forms of enactment, the Sudder Adawlut 
have entered into discussion, at some length, on the general tendency of the 
alterations directed, which seem to me to require observation. 

The arguments of the Sudder Adawlut may be divided thus: first, as re- 
lating to the general incompatibility of the office of Potail and village Judge; 


secondly. 
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secondly, the objections to vesting that office in renters and their servants ; 
and generally, as tft the abuse of oaths and forms. Their reasoning is founded 
on general principles, and in that view hzinanmerable. If we are, in this case, 
to be guided by general principles, the whole system must be abandoned. 

But it must be recollected we are proceeding on avowed deviation from those 
principles, in search of a practical good. Our object is to administer speedy 
and summary justice on petty disputes to the lower order of the people, with¬ 
out expense to them, and without additional charge to Government. The se¬ 
lection of heads of villages as Judges is the only one within our reach, without 
additional expense, and the dispensation with form, as fiir as possible,_ affords 
the only means of bringing into operation the speedy administration of justice. 
The appointment of regular native Judges would defeat the end of economy, 
and the application of general principles and establishment of regular forms 
would defeat the expectation of speedy justice. We are proceeding much on 
the same ground on which are established courts of conscience in other coun¬ 
tries : courts which act without regular form, record, or appeal, presuming 
that, when the amount at issue is so small, the benefit of celerity of decision 
predominates over regularity of form and consequent delay. If the native 
character were such as to authorize our trusting them with such a summary and 
uncontrolled administration of justice, forms would, in this case, _ be unneces¬ 
sary. As we cannot entirely banish form, we must reduce it, as far as we can 
do it with safety, preserving it only when indispensable, to oppose, check, and 
control to the tendency to abuse. We are endeavouring to call into action the^ 
ancient institutions of the country, on the presumption that the vigilant eye of 
European superintendence, and the confidence reposed^ by natives in ap¬ 
pealing to it, will divest the system of those evils and inconveniences that 
did certainly accompany it where no such superintendence existed. It is 
on this ground, but not on general principles, that I concur with 4he Sud- 
der Adawlut in thinking the Regulations proposed by the Commission to be 
incomplete. They have not sufficiently opened the channel of appeal to 
admit of the salutary operation of control. It i.s on this ground that I consider 
the appeal, not on the merits of the suit only, but on the whole form of pro¬ 
ceeding, should be open not to another native, the district Moonsifij but to the 
European Judge. The Moonsiff, in the summoning of punchayets and other 
functions, acts miiiisterially. A certain rule and mode of pioceeding is laid 
down for him j but without responsibility to abide by that rule, of 'what use ate 
its provisions ? If the decisions under his authority are reversible only on 


their merits, and corruption alone is to bring him before the zillah coujrt. 


wide field is open for abuse. He might, for example, appoint the wliole pun- 
chayct of the least of one of the parties^ fine ten rupees instead of five, and. 
confine weeks instead of days. Without appeal against such acts,^ where is 
the seciirity to the people against the annoyance thus placed in his powei ? 
Xlie oath may, indeed, be dispensed with ; but the liability to prosecution, not 
for corruption only, but for ail. acts wil/tilty done contrary io regulation, whereby 
any person may be aggrieoed, is indispensable for the due maintenance of that 
degree of superintendence contemplated by the Honourable Court. In coh- 
sidering compliuvfts against village Moonsifls, zillah Judges should act on the 
same prc*cipfe:> chat ijctviale the courts in England where justices of the p^ace 
are coiiccrnect. c be made for inadveitent enoi in foirn, 

and penalty enforced only for wdtul perversions and injustice* 


These remarks I mean to apply only to the observation of the Sudder Couit, 
as they relate to the Potail Nauioo Reddee, or coiistitulional head inhabitant. 
In so much as they relate to the powers pi Moimsiff being vested in renters or 
servants of renters (not being head inhabitants), I cannot but agree with them 
entirely. It never could have been in the contemplation of the Honouiable 
Court, that such a description of people should be employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice* The whole of the arguments <)f the. Honourable Court are 
founded on the ancient institution of the countryI. they embrace only the he¬ 
reditary officers of the village. Such officers being renters does not disqualify 
them for the office of Moonsiff; although the junction of the two was not in 
contemplation of the Honourable Court, and they have disapproved of the 
revenue arrangement that united them- But if tlie renters under the Collec¬ 
tors in unsettled districts (not being head inhabita^s) are objectionable, hovy 

s much 
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much more so must be the renters under Zemindm's» and, as tlie Sudder Court 
justly style them, their hireling servants ? The terms used; by the Commission 
in tlieir draft are general, and much latitude is left with the Collectors for se¬ 
lection ; and I confessit did not occur to me, until reading the proceedings of the 
Sudder Court, that the Commission contemplated retaking the renters under 
Zemigidars the MoonsilFs. I do not consider that the mere renting of the vil¬ 
lage destroys the office, or even affects the mauniums or fees of the Potail, any 
more than it annuls the right of occupancy on the meerassy inhabitants. Be¬ 
cause, therefore, a village is rented, it does not follow that the head inhabitant 
is disqualified from being Moonsiff’ for the head inhabitant is still the person 
whom the village officers will obey. I am aware that, in some villages decen¬ 
nially rented, the Potail’s enauni is in part transferred to the strange renter, 
the emoluments are taken away, and the functions of the office transferred by 
a direct act of authority: and in those villages, certainly, a difficulty unfore¬ 
seen by the Honourable Court presents itself; but it is one that I must say, 
with regret, arises, not certainly against orders come too late, but in contra¬ 
diction to their intention, and I am afraid against right. I doubt if Govern¬ 
ment ought not to restore to the Potail the emoluments and the exercise of his 
office, and rather compromise with the renter, than persist in an arrangement 
of doubtful legality, and in direct contradiction to the orders of the Honour¬ 
able Court, and which contravenes the system of judicature directed by them. 
To conclude this part of the subject: I object to vesting the power of Moon- 
siffin any person not being the head inhabitant of a village, because such de¬ 
legation of authority is not sanctioned by the orders of the Honourable Court. 
Their directions are founded on the presumption of every village having its 
head inhabitant; and if it be found that, in any district, such a personage 
does not exist, it must follow that the system is not applicable to that district,, 
and ought not to be abruptly introduced. In all districts where I have ever 
been, there does, to my knowledge, exist such a description. The doubts I 
have heard started in other places gave rise to the impression I have often 
expressed, that a very strict inquiry, as to persons to fill the office, in all dis¬ 
tricts, should precede the general promulgation of the Regulation. Before 
Government sanction a legislative enactment, vesting certain powers in a cer¬ 
tain description of persons, they should be satisfied by something stronger than 
tradition, by local inquiry and report, that such are in existence as described. 

In the present stage of the proceedings of the Commission, it appeal's to me 
to be highly desirable that a precise and distinct line should be laid down by 
Government for their guidance, and the following I consider to be the course 
they ought to pursue. A minute investigation ought to be made by them on 
all the points connected with the arrangements in every district. 

The number of villages, and the requisite number of Moonsiffs and heads of 
village police, should be ascertained ; their general character and mode of re¬ 
muneration ; whether they still continue to hold the rnauniura understood to 
have been originally attached to the office of head inliabitant; and lastly, whe¬ 
ther any and what means are necessary to ensure to them adequate reward for 
the labour expected. The same inquiries are necessary in respect to the village 
watcher, the efficient part of the police establishment. It is unreasonable to 
expect labour without adequate recompence ; and if such be not publicly 
allowed, it will be derived from undue and unauthorized exactions from civil 
suitors, or by compromise with offenders.* 

Another point of the utmost importance must be attended to,, whid) can 
only be done with effect by the Commissioners, and may, in some districts, 
require investigation in person, viz. a minute scrutiny into the right of occu¬ 
pancy of all lands held free, or at a low rent, supposed to have been granted for 
police purposes. A distinct report should be submitted on this subject, with 
the recommendation of the Commission to take legal means for obtaining 
possession of the lands, or of calling on the occupants to perform tlie service 
under which the lands are held. It is understood that mocassa and cuttoobody 

[■5 O] lands 

* It may perhaps be found, that in some districts head inhabitants acted without fee or enaum. 
It may perhaps be argued, that they will act so again : but it will probably be found that the 
motive of former action was the benefit of the irregular influence derived, and that the expeciation 
of the same benefit is the motive for future action. 


Mr. Fullerton'® 
Minute, 

1 March 1816. 
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[r. Fullerton's lands in the Northern Ctrcars have heen excluded from tlie assets of the zemlh- 
Minute, ^ dairies at the time of the permanent settlement, and the holders have never 
1 March 1816. ^ called on to perform, under Government, the services for which they 

were. <rranted, but still continue to consider themsel ves the servants of the Ze¬ 
mindars. The above being the only source from which funds can be drawn to 
support the regular police establishment, I consider the investigation to bs one 
of the most important parts of the duty of the Commissioners. Adverting to 
the known zeal and ability of the First Commissioner, the opportunity of avail- 
iiio* ourselves of his services on this occasion ought not to be missed. Having 
ascertained those points, and brought into action the municipal village police, 
the Commission should endeavour to reduce the regular stipendiary police es¬ 
tablishments when they have been fully introduced, and place them under 
charge of the Collector j and if it be determined to promulgate tlie new Regu¬ 
lations without further reference to the Supreme Government, the period of 
promulgation should be left with the Commission. They should be printed in 
English and in the native languages, and published in each district, whenever 
the*^Commission satisfy Government that the persons directed by the Honour¬ 
able Court as the instruments for conducting the system are in their places, and 
that the necessary preparatory arrangements are made ; for it must be recol¬ 
lected, that serious difficulties may arise by the too precipitate introduction of 
new forms, and that errors on the outset produce confusion not easily rectitied. 


1st Marcl), 181t). 


(Signed), R. FULLERTON. 


MINUTE of R. FULLERTON, Esci- 
Dated the 8ih March 1810. 


Mr. Fiillerton’9 
Minute^ 

S March 1816, 


After an attentive perusal of the letter from the Honourable Court of Di¬ 
rectors in the judicial department, dated 29th April 1814, I considered it an 
essential part of my duty, as a Member of Government, to record the observa¬ 
tion that occurred to me on the various orders and suggestions contained in 
that letter, involving points of so much importance to the civil government of 
these provinces. With that view, I had prepared the Minute No 1, the con¬ 
tents of which are grounded entirely on the personal experience derived from a 
long course of service, and were written before I had seen any reports from the 
judicial department, called for by the resolution of Government, under date 
1st March 1815. The only public reports referred to in the Minute No.^1 are 
those froiti the Revenue department on the transfer of the police to tlie Collec¬ 
tors, and the report from the Commission with the drafts of proposed Regula¬ 
tions. The Minute No. 2 contains the observations that occur to me on the 
proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, on the subject of the drafts above stated. 
It was not originally my intention to have recorded my sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject until all the reports had been received. vSo much delay has however oc¬ 
curred, and the proceedings have taken such a course, that I cannot reconcile 
to myself the propriety of further delay in bringing my sentiments on record. 
I shall only observe, that if those sentiments should, in any way, be affected by 
further coramiinicatioiis from the Sudder Adawlut or the Commission, I shall 
freely state the ground for such alteration, after all the reports have been re¬ 
ceived and considered. 


Before closing this, it may be necessary to remark that, although my name 
stands in the list as chief judge of the Sudder Adawlut, the commercial letter 

from the Hononrable Court of Directors of.. rendered my presence 

at the Board of Trade indispensable, under the , arrangement directed to be 
made for the future management of that department j and as the members of 
the Board of Trade are now reduced to two, I entertain doubts whether, under 
the spirit of the Honourable Court’s order, it be not requisite that I should 
continue to preside at the Board of Trade. 

(Signed) R. FULLERTON. 


8th March 1816. 
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JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS io SECRETARY /o GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 20th Aprii 1816. 


To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 


Siii; 




We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Hill’s 
letter, dated the 1st March, transmitting for our consideration and report a 
copy of the proceedings of the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut on the Regula¬ 
tions laid before the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, with our letter 
of the 15th July last, and also the re-drafts of those Regulations therein referred 
to, and recommending to our particular attention the arrangement proposed by 
the Sudder Adawlut in the drafts of our Regulations. 

2. We have carefully considered the Sudder Adawlut’s proceedirrgs and re¬ 
drafts, and in conformity to the desire of the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, we have giv’en a particular attention to their propped arrangement 
of the provisions contained in our drafts. As we had no predilection either for 
the form or for the provisions of these drafts, farther than as they seemed to be 
well calculated to answer the purposes for which they were intended, we have, 
in the accompanying revised Regulations, adopted the arrangement and the 
language of the Sudder Adawlut, where they were thought better than our 
own ; and we have also, at their suggestion, omitted some clauses and added 
others, wherever we were satisfied that the change would be useful: but in 
every instance where we were convinced that their alterations were in opposi¬ 
tion to what we conceived to be the essential principles of the Regulations in 
question, or were in any way likely to impair their efficiency, we have adhered 
to our original drafts. 

3. It could not be expected that our drafts, embracing so many, and in a 
great measure sucti new objects, should be free from error. We conceived 
that it was the intention of Government, in referring them to the Sudder Adavy- 
lut, that every error should be removed ; but on an examination of the re-drafts 
of the Sudder Adawlut of the two first Regulations only, we have noticed se¬ 
veral errors, of which a list is given in the Appendix, No. 1. 

4. In order to furnish a clear and connected view of the material points in 
which the revised drafts differ from the original drafts, as well as from those of 
the Sudder Adawlut, it will be advisable to go through them in succession, 
noticing each deviation that occurs, and assigning the reasons which have in¬ 
duced us to adopt, or to reject, the supposed amendment. It is not our design 
to make any answer to the criticisms of the Sudder Adawlut on our verbal 
errors or omissions, or to their arguments drawn from an interpretation of the 
sense of some clauses, which we do not think are supported by the obvious 
meaning of the words : it will be sufficient that our explanations extend to such 
matters as are of real importance. 

The Village Moonsiff Regulation. 

5. The first Regulation to be considered is that of the village Moonsiff. The 
most material points of diflf'erence between the revised and original draft of this 
Regulation lie in our having taken away from the Moonsifi his jurisdiction in 
suits for real property, and make his decision final in all cases of personal pro¬ 
perty, not exceeding ten rupees. Tlie Sudder Adawlut have shewn the incon¬ 
venience likely to arise from the village Moonsiff exercising a jurisdiction in 
real property. They have remarked, that cases of inheritance must be lefeiied 
to the opinion of the law officers of the zillah court; that the village Moonsiffs 
were not competent to make those references, in such a form as would enable 
him to declare the law on the particular points to which its application vyas re¬ 
quired ; and that his time would be unprofitably occupied, in unravelling a 
multiplicity of ill-stated cases. 

6. We have yielded to these arguments: not that we apprehend that many 
of these cases, but that some, might come before the Zillah Judge. There 
are very few landed properties of so small a nature as that to whicn the Moon¬ 
siff jurisdiction is limited. Of these few, at least nineteen in twenty are Hin¬ 
doo ; and the Hindoo laws of inheritance are so simple, as to be as well under¬ 
stood 


Report from 
Judicial 
Commissioners^ 
20 April 1816. 
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Report from stood by the heads of villages as by the Pundits of the Courts. But as the* 

Judicial Mahomedan laws of inheritance and succession are intricate, some cases of 

Mahomedan landed property might require reference to the zillah court; and 


we think tliat more inconvenience would be occasioned by bringing the village 
Moonsiff into communication with that court, than by withdrawing from him 
all jurisdiction in matters of real property. 

7 . In depriving the village Moonsifl' of jurisdiction in matters of real pro* 
perty, we have enlarged his jurisdiction in cases of persona! property, by 
making his decisions, which before were appealable, now final. This change 
appears to be consistent with the spirit of the orders of the Court of Directors,* 
which recommend that the decisions of the village Moonsiff^ in all suits re¬ 
ferred to him by the zillah Judge, should be final, because it is probable that 
most of these suits would be above ten rupees, as hardly any person would go 
so far for so small a sum ; and though the Honourable Court do not propose 
that the decisions of the village Moonsiff, when acting on his own authority, 
shall be final, yet as they recommend that his referee decisions shall be final in 
cases of particular description, not exceeding in value an amount to be specified, 
and as this referee jurisdiction has not been given to him, tliC'authority now 
proposed to be vested in him will not, on the whole, be greater than what was 
recommended by the court. As his jurisdiction is limited to ten rupees, which 
is barely the price of the most common bullock or buffaloe for the plough, we 
are convinced that the rendering his decisions final will be productive of great 
benefit to the inhabitants y and as they may be set aside for corruption, or gross 
partiality, as he is himself liable to prosecntion for corruption,' or any aggra¬ 
vated act of misconduct, and as the whole matter of dispute is within ten rupees, 
there can be no reasonable cause to fear that he will often be tempted to abuse 
his authority. 

8 . The Sudder Adawlut have objected to the retrospective jurisdiction of 
twelve years given to the village Moonsiff'by our original Regulations, and sug¬ 
gested that the period should be limited to two years. Their objection to the 
term of twelve is, “ that the effect of a like provision, in regard to the courts 
“ established by the Regulations of 1802, was to burden them with twelve 
“ years arrears of business, which had accumulated under the defective institu- 
“ tions of the native Governments.*’ We adhere to our former opinion,, and 
have inserted the period of trvelve years in our revised Regulation ; because 
most of the petty suits which will come before the village MoonsiflTs have ori¬ 
ginated since the establishment of the zillah coatts, andjjave been accumu¬ 
lating ever since, from the difficulty and expense of trial being greater than 
the matter was worth, and because it is but just that our judicial system sbouM 
make provision for the discharge of arrears, which it has itself been the means of 
accumulating. The Sudder Adawlut seem to have had the same principle in 
Anew, when they observe “ that it could not have been deemed unjust, had all 
“ the old causes been referred for decision to the institutions existing when the 
“ causes originated.” 

9 . It is not likely that the proposed measure would throw any great load of 
business upon the village Moonsiff; for even if we suppose that the number of 
unsettled litigations amount to a hundred thousand, it will not, on an average, 
give more than two or three to each village. Some villages might have none, 
others might have ten or twelve ; but the whole would probably, in every in¬ 
stance, be”disposed of in the course of a few months. 

10 . In our revised regulation we adhere to our original draft, in authorizing 
the villao*e Moonsiff to send verbal summonses to parties and witnesses, instead 
of the vTritten summonses proposed in the Sudder Adawlut’s re-draft. Our rea¬ 
sons are fully stated in Mr. Stratton’s minute on the proceedings of the Court, 
in which the inconvenience that would attend the use of written summonses in 
petty village suits is shewn. The objection urged by the court, “ that the 
‘‘ party will generally be ignorant of the cause for which he is summoned,” is 
done away, by the plaintiff or his vakeel being directed to accompany the vil¬ 
lage servant carrying the summons, in order to explain the subject of it. 


11.1 The 


* Vide paragraphs 60 and 61, Court of Directors letter, 29th April 1814. 
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11. The Court express great apprehension, that a verbal summons max not 
sure “ the communication to the party summoned, of such information as 
may enable him to come before the Moonsiff prepared to answer.” They 

suppose, “ that it will be carelessly delivered by an ignorant village servant,” 
and doubt “ whether a ready obedience can be expected to such a mandate j” 
and "^hey imagine that the attendance of the defendant, from his ignorance of 
the cause for which he is summoned, may be worse than useless, by interrupt¬ 
ing the progress of his labours for the subsistence of his family. All the form 
and caution here recommended by the Sudder Adawlut are very proper in the 
district and zillah courts, where the parties must be generally called from a great 
distance; but they are totally incompatible with the simplicity and dispatch by 
which the village Mobnsiffs should be governed, and which are essential to the 
enabling them to act efficiently. It is to be recollected, that no summons can 
take place, unless both the plaintiff and the defendant are actually at the time 
present in the village. Suppose that the party summoned does not come fully 
prepared to answer, there is no harm done; he may be told to get ready and to 
return at a time fixed. As his house is probably within five or ten minutes walk 
of that of the Moonsiff, all this process will hardly ever occupy an hour, and 
very seldom so much ; and the interrupting the progress of his labours for the 
subsistence of his family for so short a time, is not likely to be felt by a person 
who is supposed, by the existing Regulations, to be able to spare time for se¬ 
veral weeks or months attendance at the district or zillah court, during the trial 
of his suit, 

12 . But were we even satisfied that written summonses would facilitate the 
decision of village suits, we would not recommend their adoption previous to 
the introduction of the judicial code. The inhabitants always obeyed, and in 
general still obey, without hesitation, the verbal summons of the head of the 
village, whatever may be the cause of his requiring their attendance. This 
ready obedience is extremely conducive, and is indeed indispensable, to the 
good management of the village. The use of written summonses would gra¬ 
dually teach the inhabitants to question every verbal order of the head of the 
village, and would spread a spirit of insubordination, the mischievous effects of 
which would be but poorly compensated by any trifling advantages which might 
be derived from such summonses in petty suits. 

13. We conform to our original Regulation, and differ from the redraft of 
the Sudder Adawlut, in letting a suit be decided by the oath of one party, 
when the opposite party agrees to abide by such oath. The Sudder Adawlut 
suppose it to have been our intention to conform to Section 6 , Regulation III. 
1802, which prescribes “ that the court shall examine the truth of the cora- 
» plaint or claim by the oaths of the parties, if they shall mutually consent to 
“ that mode of examination.” It was not intended to conform to this section, 
but to a custom very common among the natives, of determining, with the 
consent of both parties, the truth of a claim by the oath of one of them. If; 
for instance, in a claim of debt to be decided on the oath of one party, the 
defendant swear that he paid it, the plaintiff must relinquish his claim ; or if 
the plaintiff swear that the debt has not been discharged, the defendant is bound 
to acknowledge it. The Sudder Adawlut, supposing that this construction may 
possibly be our meaning,^ observe that the determining of a question by the oath 
of one party would be introducing a new principle into the code. To intro¬ 
duce a new principle into the code is precisely what we meant to do; because 
we are persuaded, that the introduction of principles which are followed by the 
natives in the adjustment of their differences, and which are respected by them, 
will improve the code. 

14. The Sudder Adawlut think it “ worthy of consideration, whether the 
“ passing of decisions on the oath of a party, unsupported by witnesses, will 
« not tend to encourage perjury.” It does not appear very plain how peijury 
is to be promoted more by only one person swearing, than by two or more 
swearing contrary to each other. The man who agrees to rest the truth of his 
claim on the oath of another, must have some confidence in his veracity; if he 
has not, he will follow the usual course of letting the matter be decided by the 
examination of witnesses. There are sometimes claims to which there are nei- 

[5 1*1 their 
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ther witnesses nor documents. Tiiese are settled, among the natives, by the 
oath of one party; but the cases which are most frequently decided in jay 
are those where the plaintiff is satisfied, both of the justice af his-claim and of 
the defendant’s veracity. The oath is proposed for the purpose 
the litigation. The oath is also frequently resorted to by a party who finds him¬ 
self wrong, and likely to lose the suit, and who,thinks the only 
of eetting out of it is to. abide by the oath of the opposite party. If this open- 
ing^vere^not left, he would probably sometimes persevere, and endeavour to gam 
Ills course by suborning witnesses. 


15. Bv our original Regulations,, the village Moonsiff was restrained from 
examining more than four witnesses on each side, when it was ° 

take the evidence in writing. In our, revised Regulations, we conform to the 
Redrafts of the Sudder Adawlut,, in leaving the number of witnesses unlimited. 
We have adopted this, alteration, not from thinking that in petty suits within 
ten ranees four witnesses on each side are not sufficient for: every Pjpose of 
evidence but because having done away appeals from the viWage Moonsi s 

dretrons it L no longer necessary for him to take written, evidence, and oral 
evid'enca recLuiringlittfe time, we thouglit that the restriction on the number of 
witnesses might be given up without inconvenience- 

16 The Sudder Adawlut observe, that the power given to the village Moori. 
siff of causing an oath to be administered to any witness when he thinks he is 

his evidence correctly, “would be, in effect, to lay a snare for the 
“ uLaty, and to entrap a witness irito perjury.” We adhere to our oiigrnal 
draft in leaving to the vUlage Moonsiff the discretionary power of causing^ an 
tn he aLinistered: bmin order to put the witness on his guard against 
periury, we have provided, in the revised Regulation, 

« sVshall, previously to the examination of a witness, informdiitn ^ 

*' authority^to cause an oath.to be admmistered to him, when he may think he 
IS not giving bis evidence correctly. 

17 The Sudder Adawlut have remarked, that the power proposed to be 

vested in village Moonsiffs, of levying the fines which they may impose, j a 
cower which by all former enactment in the Madras Judtcial_ Code, can be 
exercised only through the intervention of the zillah Judge. In our » 

dated the 15th July 1815,* we have fully stated our reasons for this innovation. 
We tee no cause to^change our opinion of expediency; but 

the time of imprisonment which the Moonsiff was authorized to order, 
were not paid, from twenty-four to twelve hours. 

Village Fimdiayet Reguktion. 

‘hc£p,ica.iou of r:,sri'e‘r 

Llbide by its decision, without appeal, and consequently there can now be no 
appeals under this Regulation* ^ ^ 

19. By the original Regulation, the zillah Judge could annul decision o 

the punchayet,- when corruption or gross partiality was provec o ■ ' . 

tion. By the revised (lraft,-in cases of gross partiality, ^f aP- 

tion, be must refer his proceedings and opinion to the Fj decision 
peal, who, if they concur in his judgment, are J annul the 

of the punchayet: but in cases of corruption only, e ‘ revised draft, 

decision, but the corrupt party i& liable to prosecution. y decision be 

also, when a decision is annulled for gross partiality, if tl e 

given in the same case by a second pu-nchayet, it is nnai. 

20. Our reasons for these alterations may be pven ^ 

essential to the rendering the punchayet adequate to t n^hf amunds* 

v,l,ich it is intended, that its decisions should not he set Mide on ^ ’ 

and as men’s opinions often diflet widely with regard to what coiistitutK ji.^^ 
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it has appeared to us advisable that, iivcharges of partiahty, the judgment 
ox the ziliah Judge should be confirmed by that of the provincial court of ap¬ 
peal, before the decree of a punchayet can be annulled. In punchayets there 
may be a corruption of one or two members, and the decision of the majority 
still be right. To make the decision liable to be annulled by the corruption 
of any one member, would-aflrord too much facility to set it aside, and would 
tend to encourage unfounded charges of corruption* If corruption has pro¬ 
duced a partial decision, the charge of partiality, on being proved, will overturn 
the decision; if it has not produced a wrong decision, the corruption is liable 
to punishment on a prosecution. As decisions ought always to be final sorae- 
where, we have thought that the best way of effecting, this was to render the deci¬ 
sion of a second punchayet, confirming that of a former one, final; for this pun¬ 
chayet, with the advantages of local enquiry joined to those of caste and lan¬ 
guage, has at least as good-means of forming a correct judgment on the merits ■ 
of the case as a distant provincial court. 

21 . The Sudder Adawlut,, in tbeir redraft, have made a most important 
change in our original Regulation, by making the greater punchayet, appointed 
by the Moonsiff, applicable to limited suits only, and the smaller punchayet of 
five members, chosen by the parties and Moonsiff, applicable only to unlimited 
suits. We have rejected this change and adhered to our former Regulation, 
because, as stated in our report of the 15th July 1B15,* the members of the 
smaller punchayet, chosen by the parties, are apt to become parties themselves, 
and because we are convinced that the leaving, all the greater suits.to this pun¬ 
chayet would only tend to prevent their adjustment, and to force the parties, 
however unwilling, to have recourse to the ziliah. courts. 

22 . We have adhered to our original draft,, in leaving to the punchayet the 
power of causing an oath to be administered to a witness when they think he 
is not giving his evidence correctly; but the punchayet are, like tiie village 
Moonsiff, directed “ to inform every witness,, previously to this examination,” 
that they have such authority. 

District Moonsiff Regulation. 

23. Ohr present district Moonsiff Regulation differs from our former one in 
some essential points j namely, in not limiting the number of the witnesses, and 
in extending the final decision of the Moonsiff to-twenty rupees. These modi¬ 
fications arise partly out of those made in the village Moonsiff Regulation. The 
restriction of the examination of witnesses to four on each side having been 
done away in that Regulation, has likewise been removed in all the others j 
and the decision of the village Moonsiff having been made final as far as ten 
rupees,.ib became expedient to extend the final jurisdiction of the district Moon¬ 
siff from ten to twenty rupees, more especially as this last sum is nearer to the 
limitation of five pagodas, recommended by the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors.f This extension seemed also to be required, for the purpose of expedit¬ 
ing the process before the district Moonsiff, by enabling him to dispense with 
written depositions in all suits under twenty rupees, which is now the more ne¬ 
cessary,, in consequence of the limitation of the number of witnesses having 
been given up, 

24. Odr- revised differs likewise from our original draft, in making the dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff examine witnesses upon oath, in the mode of summoning de¬ 
fendants and witnesses employed in the preparation of salt and the Company’s 
cloth investment, and in the pay of the district Moonsiff. 

25. By our first draft, the district Moonsiff examined a witrie-ss on oath only, 
when he saw reason to doubt his veracity ; but, on further consideration, we 
have thought it advisable that he should examine all witnesses on oath, because 
as appeals lie from his decisions to the ziliah court, where the witnesses must be 
examined on oath, it is better that he should follow the same rule. 

26 . The form of summoning persons employed in the preparation of salt and" 
cloth for the Company, through public officers under whom they are employed, 
was inadvertently adopted from the Bengal Code in our first draft; but; as no 
£uch form has been admitted into the village Moonsiff Regulation,. or in the: 

redraft. 

f Vide letter of the 29th April 1814, paragraph 70. 
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redraft of the same Regulation by the Sadder Adawlut: as the range of the dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff jurisdiction is so narrow, that those persons could not be called to 
any great distance from their homes, and as there is, therefore, no sufiScient 
ground for making any distinction between them and the rest of the natives, we 
have rejected the distinction in the revised Regulation ; more particularly as it 
will not affect the provisions of Regulation I. of 1806, which will still bd ap¬ 
plicable to the proceedings of the zillah courts. 

27 . The allowing a salary to the district Moonsiff, which by our first draft 
was made conditional, is rendered positive in the revised Regulation, because 
such a provision seemed to be necessary to encourage men of respectability to 
hold the appointment, and to be more consistent with the instructions of the 
Court of Directors.* 

28. We have adopted the Sudder Adawlut’s definition of landed property, 
which is rather an amplification than an alteration of the one hitherto in use. 
The Sudder Adawlut, in their remark on our Regulations, have given a descrip¬ 
tion of the different kinds of property in land; and they have observed, that 
the section does not describe correctly the nature of the property whidi is in¬ 
tended to be made subject to the cognizance of the village Moonsiff. The de¬ 
scription of landed property contained in our draft is taken from the Judicial 
code. We were not creating any new kind of propertjy^; we were only Pro¬ 
posing Regulations for those kinds which had long been m existence. We did 
not, therefore, think it necessary to look for a new d^nition, because that or 
the code had been acted upon, from its first introduction down to the present 
day, without any apparent inconvenience. We were satisfied that it had been 
found sufficient to answer its object in practice ; and while this was the case, we 
did not think there could be any urgent cause for seeking another. It is hardly 
possible to believe that, had it occasioned any perplexity, it would not have been 
represented by the subordinate courts, and long since corrected. It seems ra¬ 
ther remarkable that the kind of landed property the most common of all others 
should not have been noticed, or any provision made for the trial of claims to 
it, by the code. The explanation of this may, perhaps, be found m the subor¬ 
dinate courts having acted upon the original definition, according to the ex¬ 
tended constructions now given to it by the Sudder Adawlut. 

District Punchayet Pegdation. 

29 . The remarks which we have already made on the difference between the 
original and revised drafts of the village punchayet Regulation, are eq[ually ap¬ 
plicable to those of the district punchayet. In this Regulation, the compulsive 
authority of district Moonsiffs to refer suits for trial to punchayets, on the ap¬ 
plication of one party only, is done away, and the free use of both kinds of piiQ- 
chayet in all cases, is also adhered to, in preference to the restriction adopted 
by the Sudder Adawlut, of confining the trial of all unlimited suits to the pun¬ 
chayet of five members. 

30. The motives by which we were induced to do away the compulsory 
power of the district Moonsiff; in referring suits to the district punchayet, 
were the expediency of assimilating the district and village punchayet Regul^ 
tions, and the necessity of relieving the zillah courts from the appeals to which 
they would have been liable, had the compulsory jurisdiction been continued. 

Sudder Aumeen Regdation. 

31. We have restored the Sudder Aumeen Regulation to the original state of 
our first draft. The Sudder Adawlut, in their redraft, make the number ot 
Sudder Aumeens unlimited. We confine them to the Hindoo law officers ot the 
provincial, and the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the ziUah courts, 
with the view of giving respectability to tlie office, as well as of saving expense, 
by employing only ofiScers already in the pay of the Company upon bi^ salaries, 
and because it is supposed that those officers have both leisure and ability ade¬ 
quate to the discharge of all the business that is likely to come before them. 

32. The Sudder Adawlut refer the Sudder Aumeen to upwards of tw^ty sec¬ 
tions of the district Moonsiff Regulation for his guidance, many of which are in¬ 
applicable. We adhere to our original plan of referring him to the whole code, 

^ Vide letter of the 29th April 1814?, paragraph 69. 
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because tins is conformable to the practice of the Regulations themselves; for 
in Clause eleventh. Section 6, Regulation XVI. 1802, the native Commis- 
sioner is referred to the M’hole, because the Sudder Aumeen being an officer of 
the court, ought to follow exactly the same rules and forms as the zillah court,, 
and because he is supposed, from his situation, to be acquainted (if any person 
is acquainted) with the whole code, and he will of course, whenever any change 
affecting the process of the zillah courts is introduced, be guided by it. 


Boundary Dispute Regulation. 

S3. Our revised boundary dispute Regulation differs from the original draft, 
in not limiting the Collector’s jurisdiction to disputes between villages respect¬ 
ing their boundaries, but extending it to disputes regarding boundaries in the 
same village. We have made this extension, because though affrays are most 
likely to arise about village boundaries, in which the honour and interest of the 
contending villages are supposed to be at stake, the letter of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors,* on a further consideration of its object, does not appear to limit the 
jurisdiction to village boundaries, and the Regulation to which it refers speaks 
Q^jjoundaries generally j because we conceive that all boundary disputes what¬ 
ever, can only be settled by local inquiry, which can best be made under the 
Collector; because, having taken away the jurisdiction of the village punchayet 
in suits for land, we deem it the more necessary to employ them in the settle¬ 
ment of boundary disputes, which are merely matters of fact, and of which their 
habits and residence on the spot render them the most competent judges; and 
because we are persuaded, that much facility will be given to the adjustment of 
these suits, and much relief be afforded to the zillah courts, by the proposed 
measure. 


34. In the revised we differ from the original Regulations, in having adopted 
a part of the forms of process contained in the redraft of the Sudder Adawlut* 
We differ, also, from the original, in allowing the Collector to annul the de¬ 
cision of the punchayet on proof of partiality, but not of corruption, for the 
same reasons for which the power of the provincial court, in this respect, has 
been limited, as already explained, and likewise in making the decision of a 
second punchayet, confirming that of a former one, final. 


3.5. By this Regulation, an authority not allowed to the zillah Judge is 
given to the Collector, of annulling decisions on proof of partiality, because 
the Collector, by moving about the country and visiting the spot where the 
disputed boundary is, lias ample means of obtaining accurate information. 
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Police Regulation. 

S6. In the revised police transfer Regulation, w'e have adhered, in every ma¬ 
terial point, to our first draft, and have restored the sections rejected by the 
Sudder Adawlut in their redraft. The section of this Regulation which au¬ 
thorizes the Collector, “ when riotous assemblages are formed in consequence 
“ of disputes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, to deter- 
“ mine who shall plough them for the present, in order that cultivation may not 
be impeded, by the land being kept uncultivated while the trial which the parties 
“ may seek is depending,” is regarded as one which ought to be rejected from 
the Regulations of Government They seem to think that the Collector is au¬ 
thorized, by this section, to transfer to any claimant lands which might have 
been cultivated for ages by one family in succession. They observe, that this 
section cannot guard any right, cannot serve the pui-poses of justice, but may 
give a temporary success to injustice, and that the Honourable the Court of 
Directors could not have had such a result in contemplation. The Collector, 
in the very first words of the section, “ is authorized to prevent the forcible 
** occupation or seizure ot lands or crops;** and it is not, therefore, easy to seC’ 
how he could, without a breach of the Regulation, dispossess the ancient family 
of ages, or even the occupant of a single season. The provision is made for a 
very common case ; namely, the disputes about the occupancy of Siikai lands 
lying waste or uncultivated and unoccupied, ami open to the first comer. 
When two or more persons, having no previous j'ight to sucli unoccupied land, 
•dispute who shall plough it, some provision seems to be necessary for tlic settle¬ 
ment of the difference*, we liave, theretbre, enlarged and restored tiie section, 

[,5 QJ because 

* Vide letter of the 29th Apiil 18 I t, paragraph 109. 
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because we conceive that it is required, in order to follow up the instructions of 
the Court of Directors regarding the forcible seizure of lands and crops. 

37 . We adhere to our original Regulation, and differ from the redraft of the 
Sudder Adawlut, ii\ dispensing with the use of stampt paper in complaints for 
petty offences to the Superintendent and Police officers, because .the police 
being founded on the ancient usages of the country, there should be no unneces¬ 
sary expense or form to impede the communication of the Superintendent with 
the inhabitants. 

38. We differ, also, from our original Regulation, in allowing the warrant of 
the zillah Magistrate to go direct to all Police officers within the limits of the 
village in which the zillah court is stationed j but, in all other cases, we adhere 
to our original Regulation, in allowing no order to be issued to any Police 
officer, except by or through the Superintendent, both with the view of prevent¬ 
ing the collision of authority alluded to by the Court of Directors, and of giving 
more efficiency to the police, by shewing the servants that they are under one 
head only. 

39 . We differ from the Sudder Adawlut, and adhere to our first draft, in au¬ 
thorizing the Superintendent of Police to release persons brought before him 
cliarged with offences, when he sees no ground for detaining them, without re¬ 
cording any reason j because we think that to record his reasops for his conduct 
in all such cases, can only serve to waste his time unprofitably, and to accumu- 
late useless records. 

40. The Sudder Adawbut observe, that our not requiring an oath from the 
Collector or his Assistant, shews an inattention to public obligations. We still, 
however, adhere to our first draft, in not requiring these oaths, for the reasons 
stated by Mr. Stratton in his minute : because, also, we think it totally unne¬ 
cessary to make the Collector take five oaths; and because, if his oath as Col¬ 
lector is not deemed sufficient, we think that it might easily be altered, so as to 
make it answer both for the office of Collectoi- and of Superintendent of Police. 

41. Having now stated all the material points in which our revised differ either 
from our original Regulations, or from the redrafts of the Sudder Adawlut, and 
given such explanations as appeared necessary, we proceed to offer a few obser¬ 
vations, in answer chiefly to the objections to the village Moonsiff Regulation, 
brought forward by the Sudder Adawlut at the end of their report. 

General Observations, 

42. The first objection stated by the Sudder Adawlut is, that « the Com- 
« mission, in their first Regulation, provide that the renter or Collector of the 
« rents or revenue, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, and this provi- 
“ sion, independently of its being directly at variance with the plan contem- 
“ plated by the Honourable Court, &c.” We have no where said, that the 
renter or Collector, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, though the Sud- 
dar Adawlut have frequently given this as our language. We do not say that 
the 1 enter, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsifl^ but that the Potail, 
wheii’ er he exists as Potail, shall be the Moonsift; and that the renter or Col¬ 
lector shall be the Moonsiff only when the Potail has been set aside, and when 
the renter or Collector himself does, in reality, act as Potail. A Potail who 
has not the village servants under his control, and who does not collect the 
rents and direct the affairs of the village, is no longer Potail. The person who 
succeeds to these functions is the Potail. To constitute this person Moonsiff 
involves no deviation from the plan contemplated by the Court of Directors, 
rhe Court know perfectly well, that the village institutions varied more or less 
in every province j that in some they were extremely imperfect, and that in 
many cases they had been broken up by our revenue systems, and the Potails 
set aside to make way for renters. The Honourable Court propose,* that the 
heads of villages, by whatever name they may be designated, shall be invested 
with judicial powers j but where the former heads of villages have been removed, 
they do not propose that these powers shall be withheld from their successors, 

merely 
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merely because those successors may occasionally be men of dilferent caste 
froro/or of less respectability than their predecessors. 

43. ‘When a Potail has been removed, to make room either for a renter or a 
proprietor of the village, he sinks to the rank of the common Ryots, whether 
his enaum be continued to him, or be incorporated (as it has been in some 
cases)- with the permanent settlement. To constitute him MoousilF would 
throw the affairs of the village into complete disorder, and hinder both the dis¬ 
tribution of justice and the realization of the revenue. He would exert all the 
influence of his new office to impede cultivation, and to encourage the Ryots 
to withhold their rents, in the hope of injuring the rival by whom he had been 
superseded, or of compelling him to give up the village. The village servant, 
when wanted by one party for judicial or police affairs, would be called away by 
the other for those of revenue, and a collision of authority, most detrimental to 
the country, would be established : we are therefore of opinion, that the person 
who collects the rents, directs the village servants, manages the public business, 
and in effect exercises all the functions of the head of the village, must be the 
village Moonsiff,. whether he be the ancient head or a new renter, proprietor,, 
or agent. 

44. But the adoption of this rule will not introduce so many strangers to the 
office of village Moonsiff as may at first sight be imagined. The decennial leases 
were ordered by Government to be made with the head inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lages, and this has, with a few exceptions, been done. In all the decennial 
lease districts, therefore, as well as those out of lease, forming together by far 
the greater portion of the Madras territories, the ancient heads of villages re¬ 
main and become the Moonsiffs. In those districts where the permanent set¬ 
tlement has been formed, a considerable number of the villages are the property, 
of their ancient beads j and even where the villages have become the property 
of strangers, the old heads are still employed, in many of them, as managers by 
the new owners, In the districts still held under the permanent settlement by 
the greater Zemindars, the villages will, in general, continue in the hands of 
their ancient Potails, Reddies, or head Ryots, excepting where a portion of the 
zemindarry has been leased, and then some of the villages will fall into the 
hands of new men. In all the districts under the permanent settlement new 
heads of villages have been established, where the proprietor being a stranger 
resides in the village and directs its affairs, where the renter being a stranger 
resides in the village and does the same, and where a stranger is employed by 
the proprietor or renter as manager. But the removals of the ancient heads of 
villages produced by all these causes united, does not probably amount to one in 
twenty j and when it is considered that their places have often been supplied 
by respectable Ryots, or inhabitants of the same or of some of the neighbouring 
villages, who are equally competent to the situation, there seems to be no just 
ground to apprehend any serious inconvenience from constituting the actual 
manager of the village the village Moonsiff. 

45. The Sudder Adawlut remark, that the renter who derives his profits from 
the labour of all the cultivating classes of the village cannot be uninterested. 
But, in &swer to this, it may be said, that the office of renter does not neces¬ 
sarily prevent the Moonsiff from doing justice between tenant,s; that there can 
be no great motive to corruption in suits of ten rupees, and of which not more 
than two or three may occur in the year j that if the Ryots doubt his innpartia- 
lity,they will ask a punchayet, or apply to the district Moonsiff or ziJIah court; 
and that, in many villages, the lease is not held by one person, but by all the 
Ryots, or at least by all the better class of them jointly, and the Moonsiff’can 
therefore have no inducement to favour one at the expense of the other. “ Still 
“ less,” say the Sudder Adawlut, “ can impartiality be expected from the hire- 
“ ling employed to collect the duties of the Zemindar; he will too frequently, 
“ it is to be feared, make his profits by relaxations of liis master’s rights, to be 
“ purchased by the cultivators, and the best customer wiiI doubtless be most in 

favour with him.” As far as regards the injury to the Zemindar, we imagine 
that he may very safely be left to take care of his own rights, and that he would 
do so by removing his hireling agent: with respect to the injustice towards the 
Ryots, it has already been stated that they can have recourse to other tribunals, 
and that the Moonsiff’is liable on prosecution to fine and damages. 

40. Anotlier 
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4-6. Another difficulty, in the opinion of the Sudder Adawhit, is that the 
situation of renter or Collector of the rents is not permanent in one person : 
and in order to shew from how many incidents it js liable to change, they ob¬ 
serve, “ that the very circumstance of a man’s giving more attention to settling 
“ justly the differences of his neighbours than to his own concerns, might be 
“ the cause of his being ousted from the farm, by virtue of which he exercised 
“ the judicial authority.” This case of a Moonsiff losing his office from an 
excessive love of justice, is certainly not provided for, either in our original, 
or revised drafts ; but his successor would probably take warning from his fate, 
and thus remedy the evil complained of. 

47 . Another part of the Sudder Adawlut’s objection is, that the farmer may 
fail and be removed, and frequent changes of Moonsiffs take place. These 
changes, w.e believe, will he few, in comparison with the numbers that will not 
be changed ; and even, where they occur, will not cause any material inconve¬ 
nience. The office requires no great talents ; its jurisdiction is limited to ten 
rupees. The successor will probably be some principal Ryot of the same or a 
neighbouiing village, quite equal to the task of deciding two or three petty 
suits in a year. In villages where more suits arise, there will usually be found 
shopkeepers, weavers, and merchants, capable of deciding by punchayet any 
cause to which the renter may not himself be competent. 

4'Ji. The Sudder Adawlut go on to remark, that the situation of Moonsiff is 
still more liable to change when held by the agent of the renter, than when held 
by the renter himself, because “ caprice in the renter may furnish the village’ 
“ with a new Judge every month.” No private person, we believe, would ven¬ 
ture to entrust the charge of bis affairs to a new agent every montli; and we 
believe that the common sense of the renter, and his regard for his own inte¬ 
rest, will deter him from committing the management of his farm to a new agent 
every month. But even supposing that this extreme case should actually occur,, 
it could do no great harm. The monthly Moonsiff would have time enough to 
settle a petty suit within ten rupees, which would seldom require more than a 
few days, or even a few hours, or the parties would demand a punchayet,, or. 
apply to a neighbouring village Moonsiff. 

49 . The next point on which the Sudder Adawlut advert is, the •' exemption 
“ from all superintendence and control which the village Judge is to enjoy, and 
“ [vis retaining his authority so long as he is renter or Collector of the rents, 
“ although he may, in a hundred instances, he proved most grossly venal.” 
The village Moonsifis are amenable to the zillah courts for all acts of corruption 
and oppression. Were they liable to punishment for negligence or incapacity, 
they could not possibly act. The native agents about the zillah and district 
courts, who maybe interested in opposing them, would instigate frivolous com¬ 
plaints against them. The Moonsiffs are not exempted from wholesome con¬ 
trol, but from such control or interference as would deter them from doing their 
duty, and render their office inefficient. The zillah Judge has certainly neither 
means nor time to ascertain the incapacity, or to inquire into the negligence of 
from one thousand to four thousand village Moonsiffs. The capacity which is 
equal to the management of a village will, most likely, he found adequate to 
the settlement of two or three, or even a dozen ten-rupee suits in the year ; if 
it be not, the parties can have a punchayet or apply to another Moonsiff. The 
suits which, in the course of a year, come before the district Moonsiffs, are about 
thirty thousand. If we suppose that double this number may annually be 
brought before the village Moonsiffs, it would scarcely, on an average, give two 
to each Moonsiff) and he can hardly be grossly venal in a hundred instances, 
when he is not likely to have the trial of a hundred suits during his whole 
life. 

50. It has already been shewn, how little temptation a ten-rupee suit can pre¬ 
sent to corruption; and there seems to be no ground to suppose, that a Moon¬ 
siff who had once been guilty of it could ever repeat the offence. The fine, 
and the expense and loss of time, would be sufficient to deter him, and his loss 
of character wouid prevent the inhabitants from bringing tiveir suits before him 
in future He cannot be removed where he is a renter or proprietor ol a vil¬ 
lage, nor ought he to be removed even where he is merely a Potail, collecting 
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the rents of Government. To allow such removal, would promote the feuds 
which are so violent among some families for the office of Potail,. and would 
encourage perjury for its attainment. The time of the Judge would often be 
uselessly wasted in hearing unfounded charges: he would not easily be able to 
guard against the frauds that would be adopted, and might sometimes remove 
a man not guilty, and more injustice and corruption would thus be produced 
than that which it was meant to obviate. It will be better, we think, to let a 
trial be made, for a few years, of the village Moonsiffi under the Regulation 
now proposed *, and if the evil apprehended should then be found to be of such 
magnitudeas to .rejijuire further provision, it can be made. 

51. The Sudder Adawlut conclude their remarks on a quotation by the Court 
of Directors relative to the village, institutions, by observing “ that to make the 
“ Potails discharge judicial functions will be regarded as an imposition ofnew 
“ duties, or as the renewal of obligations which none of the parties concerned 
** wished ta have renewed.” It is not necessary here to examine, whether these 
obligations are new or old: we have stated our opinion on the subject in a 
former report.* With respect to the parties concerned not wishing to Iiave 
them renewed, we may observe that the Barramahl, when the permanent settle¬ 
ment took place, was disposed of in mootahs or estates to the highest bidders, 
and the Potails were set aside} yet they did not complain of this measure, 
though many of them shewed their attachment to their former situations, by 
ruining themselves in order to purchase them. It does not, therefore, follow, as 
the Sudder Adawlut have supposed, that the natives have no desire for a privi¬ 
lege because they have made no complaint of its deprivation. 

5*2. Potails and village servants, though they sometimes complain against the 
officers of Government, never complain against what they consider as the acts 
of Government itself. They have not the courage to state objections indivi¬ 
dually to what has been passed into a law; they do not come forward in a body 
to petition against a Regulation, as men do in England against an Act of Par- 
ment: theyare ignorant of this mode of proceeding, and even if they knew 
it, they would not venture to avail themselves of it, lest it should be regarded 
as an act of opposition to Government. Had the village institutions been left 
untouched by the British Government, no new regulation would have been 
necessary} but as this has not been the case, and as the natives believe that, 
in consequence of the introduction of the Judicial code, no suit, however trifling, 
can now be settled except under the authority of the zillah courts, it has be¬ 
come necessary to make Regulations calculated to restore to the natives their 
ancient privilege of having their disputes settled by the head of the village or a 
punchayet, when they chose this mode in- preference to seeking redress from a 
distant tribunal: and in furtherance of this object, we think it expedient that 
the Potail, whether he be willing or not, should be required to discharge all 
the judicial,- revenue, and police duties belonging to his office, as head of this 
village. 

53. It is thought by the Sudder Adawlut, that by constituting the Potail or 
renter a referee and arbitrator merely, the evil consequences of exemption from 
the punishment of dismissal would not be so formidable, “ because to a village 
** referee or arbitrator, whose profligacy or incapacity had been ascertained, 

“ the zillah Judge would not refer causes for decision}” and they observe, 

*' that the authority of a referee and arbitrator must lie dormant, unless it be 
“ called into action by the zillah Judge.” Ail that is here said about arbitra¬ 
tion is already provided for under the existing Regulations,! but it appears to 
have been very rarely acted upon. The reports of the Judges shew very little 
arbitration. The general complaint of the Judges is, tliat the parties have no 
confidence in arbitrators: we may therefore conclude, that if the village Moon- 
siffs are to be roused only by the zillah Judges, they will hardly ever he dis¬ 
turbed in their dormant state. How is the Judge to ascertain the profligacy or 
incapacity of the Moonsiffs? He has already more to do than he can attend to 
without a correspondence with- so numerous a body. 

54. Our objections to the village Moonsiff acting as referee have been de¬ 
tailed in our report of the 15th July 18I5.t To make it necessary, in petty 

[5RJ suits, 

* Vidf letter of the Comniission, 28th March 1815. -f Regulation XXI, 1S02. 

t Vide paragraph 5. 
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suits, to repair, in the first instance, to the zillah Judge, would defeat the object 
of the Regulation of not carrying away tlie people from their villages. Indeed,, 
it would prevent such suits from being settled at all; because there is hardly 
a case within ten rupees (the limit of the Potails* jurisdiction) in which the 
plaintiff would think it worth while to leave his home, as even the certainty of 
gaining the suit would not compensate for the trouble and loss of time. 

55. The section by which the Collector is authorized to determine who is to 
be considered as the head of the village, when there are two or more joint 
renters or collectors of rent, each claiming the office, is deemed objectionable 
by the Sadder Adawlut; and they recommend that the uoirtination shall be 
made by the zillah Judge, because as he appoints the district Moonsiffi the same 
provision should, they conceive, be made applic-ible to the village Moonsiff. 
There does not seem to be the smallest analogy between the two cases. The 
district-Moonsift*is an officer purely judicial, acting entirely under the orders 
of the zillah Judge: the village Moonsiff is a revenue officer, who exercises 
judicial authority only in virtue of his revenue office. His revenue business is 
constant, his judicial only casual; and as the Collector has always had the ap¬ 
pointment of village revenue officers, this authority ought undoubtedly to re¬ 
main with him. As Collector and Superintendent of the Police, he is the only 
proper person to determine in doubtful cases who shall be the head revenue and 
police officer of the village. 

56. A doubt is expressed by the Sudder Adawlut, whether it be intended by 
the village Moonsiff Regulation “ to leave it entirely to the option of the na- 
“ tive inhabitants to have recourse to these lower judicatories or to the zillah 

courts.” It will be seen by the Report of the Commission, referred to in Mr. 
Stratton’s minute,* that it was intended this option should be left to the inha¬ 
bitants, and it is now made more distinct by the wording of the clause. 

57 . So many evils appear to the Sudder Adawlut to be likely to result from 

the heads of villages becoming MoonsifJs es officio, that they propose tlieir bein^. 
appointed by selection by the zillah Judges; that it shall be made the special 
duty of the Judges “ to select those persons for the judicial office whom the 
“ general opinion of the inhabitants, manifested by voluntary references, should 
“ point out as the best qualified to decide on the disputes between them 
that a Moonsiff shall not be appointed to every village, but to a circle of from 
ten to twenty miles, according to the population. What is here recommended 
is already provided for by the code ; for Clause fourth, Section 3, Regulation 
XVI. 180t', directs the appointment of native Commissioners to circles of ten 
-coss: but this appears to have been only very partially done, as may be seen by 
a list of the number of Commissioners, including the law officers of the zillah 
courts as Sudder Aumeens by the last returns, vide Appendix. We- 

are therefore to infer, that the Sudder Adawlut have found some difficulty at¬ 
tending this plan authorized by the Regulations, and the same in principle as 
that recommended by themselves, which has hitherto prevented them from 
carrying it into execution; and it can hardly, therefore, be necessary to attempt 
the introduction of a similar one upon a more extensive scale, more particularly 
as it would not be the village Moonsiff Regulation proposed by the Court of 
Directors. 

58. In their concluding remarks, the Sudder Adawlut observe that “ they 
“ have not deemed tliemselves at liberty to deviate, in any essential point, 

from the principles on wliich the proposed Regulations appear to have been 
“ framed.” They have made one essential deviation in the Punchayet Regti- 
tion, where they confine the trial of unlimited suits to the punchayet of five 
members. This, we have already observed, would tend to retard the adjust¬ 
ment of such suits, and to force them into the zillah courts: it would also in- 
crease the chances of corruption, which would be more easy than in a more 
numerous punchayet. 

59 . The Sudder Adawlut have noticed several trifling innovations on the 
Judicial code, but have made no objection to one of the most important, that 
by which the village Moonsiff is authorized to carry his own decrees into execu¬ 
tion, 

* Vide Commissioners’ Report, 15th July 1815, paragraph 32. 
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60, We think that most of the difficulties seen by. the Sadder Adawlut ori- ‘^0 April J816. 



ginate in their viewing the Potail, not as what he is, a head Ryot engaged in 
agriculture and deciding one or two petty suits in the year, but as a regular 
Judge, solely occupied in hearing causes from one end of the year to the other. 
They speak of his sitting in open court, of the respectability of the judicial cha¬ 
racter, of preserving the purity of these inferior judicatories, of his conscience 
not being bound by an oath, of his being subject to no controul, and of the ease 
with which he may convert his power into an engine of oppression. We are 
satisfied that the evil by the good that any one village Moonsiff can do will be 
trifling ; that oppression will seldom be within the power of any one of them, 
and is sufficiently open to punishment; that good will be within the reach of 
them all, and that however little may be done by them individually, the aggre¬ 
gate will be great. The proposed Regulations cannot impede, but will assist 
the operation of the Judicial systemthe option is left to the natives of having 
recourse to them, or not, as they please. We therefore beg leave respectfully 
to recommend, that they be passed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council. . 

61. It was our intention to have submitted with the proposed Regulations a 
report on the heads of information called for by the resolution of Government 
of the 1st March 1815.. We addressed a circular letter on that subject to the 
Collectors, dated the 8t!i June, with forms explanatory of the information re¬ 
quired ; but as some of the Collectors’ returns have only been lately received, 
and as others have only been received in part, we shall be obliged to defer our 
report for some time longer. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servants,, 
(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO,, 


THOMAS MUNRO, 


First CominisSioner. 


GEORGE STRATTON, 

Second Cortimis-sioner. 


.Fort St George, 20th April, 1816.. 
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APPENDIX. 

Number ofSudder Aumeens, Moonsiffs, ^c, in each Zillah. 



Moofteee 
and Pundits 


« 



Names of Zillah*. 

acting as 
Sudder 

Sudder 

Aumeens. 

MoonsiS^, 

drc. 

ToTAn. 



Aumeens, 


, 




ex-officiC, 





TJpllarv ... 

2. 

2 

17 

21 





r^aririf a.. 

2 

1 

33 

36 


......... 

2 


33 

35 






Chiitoor ............ 

2 


21 

• • » 

23 


doohin ..t 


* • • 


Combaconura 

2 


13 

15 


PiiflrlAnah ......... 

2 


38 

40 





• 

Darapooram . 

2 


16 

18 


Ganjam .. 

2 

*'« • 

• « • 

2 

list not received. 

(Tiintooi* ............ 

2 


6 

8 


Madura ............ 

2 

I 

10 

13 


Malabar (North)... 

2 

... 

10 

12 


* 




2 

f List returned for 

Malabar (Sguth)... 

2 


• » . 

L correction. 

Masulipatam ...... 

2 


16 

18 


NTfillore ............. 

2 


»<k« 

2 


Rajahmundry...... 

2 

• • . 

* « • 

2 


iSalfitn -.-. 

2 


8 

10 


Seringapatam ...... 

2 

• • . 

9 99 

J 

2 


T^innwfillv ... 

2 


4 

6 






Trichinopoly .. 

2 

. « • 

4 

6 


Verdachellum...... 

2 

• . • 

15 

17 


Vizagapatam . 

2 

9 m.9 

6 

8 


Total*..*** 

42 

4 

250 

296 



(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 
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MINUTE of the PRESIDENT, 

Dated the %5th April 1816. 

The President submits to the Board a correct copy of the Regulations 
framed by the Commissioners for the revision of the j udicial system, and pro¬ 
poses that the said Regulations be passed and promulgated. 


S5th April 18l6. 


(Signed) 


H. ELLIOT. 




President’* 

Minute, 

25 April 1816. 


MINUTE ^ROBERT FULLERTON, ESQ. 

Dated 27 th April 1816. 

I AM sorry I cannot assent to the immediate publication of the Regulations 
now submitted by the Commission, and the following are the grounds of my 
objection. By the resolutions of Government, under date 1st of March 1815, 
the Commission were required to ascertain and report on certain points therein 
detailed,* previously to drafting the Regulations for the establishing of the vil¬ 
lage courts and for the restoration of the village police. Considering, however, 
that the Regulations were to undergo the revision of the Sudder Adawlut, 
which must necessarily take up some time, during which it w'as supposed that 
material progress would have been made in ascertaining the points of informa¬ 
tion required, the Commission were, on the ISth May 1815, authorized and 
directed to prepare and submit the drafts through the regular channel; but in 
that letter it is expressly stated, “ that tire Right Honourable the Governor in 

Council continued to be of opinion, that it would be advisable a report upon 
“ those points should precede the promulgation of the Regulations.” 

Imthe letter addressed to the Commission, under date 4th August 1815, 
which accompanied the copy of the letter from the Secretary of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor-General, it was observed, that the “ suggestions which 
“ had fallen from the Governor-General rendered it more particularly neces- 
“ sary that, in any event, the information called for in the first and eighth ar- 
“ tides of the resolutions of Government, bearing date 1st of March last, 
“ should be furnished before the new Regulations are promulgated.” I am 
not aware of any circumstances which have occurred to affect the propriety of 
the foregoing resolutions: on the contrary, I continue to be of opinion, that 
before a legislative enactment be promulgated, vesting certain powers and re¬ 
quiring certain duties from a certain description of persons, Government 
should know by something stronger than tradition, by local inquiry and re¬ 
search, that such description of persons does exist, and that the persons de¬ 
scribed are capable and fit to be trusted with the performance of the duty to 
be required. It is further necessary, that we should know whether there exist, 
in the opinion of the public officers of Government, objections, of a local nature 
to the- arrangement 5 for (to use the language of the letter from Bengal) it 
must be recollected, that although the Commission may introduce the syst'erti, 
it must be ultimately conducted by the officers of the judicial and revenue de- 
j)artments; and if objections do occur, even though they should prove un¬ 
founded, still it is highly necessary that they should be met and set at rest 
before the law be declared. 

The letter from the Secretary to the Right Honourable the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral furnishes additional ground for deferring the immediate promulgation of the 
Regulations; for although his Lordship assents conditionally to their publica¬ 
tion without delay, still the condition under which the assent is given does not 
appear to me to exist. The case does not involve emergency in which delay 
would be embarrassing. The proposed Regulations involve material changes 
in the principles and system of administration hitherto pursued, throughout our 

[5 S] possession 

* Vide I. and VIII. 


Mr. FuIJerton’i 
Minute, 

27 April 1816. 
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Minnte, 

27 AprU 1SJ6. 


possession in this^ country, in the adoption of which it is necessary to proceed 
with caution and care; neither is the period prescribed for the dissolution of 
the Commission at hand. In fixing the period at three years, the Honourable 
Court seem to have had in view the necessity of full and ample deliberation. 
It is clear they wish the thing to be done well and effectually rather than soon. 

The difference of opinion subsisting between the Sudder Adawlut and the 
Commission renders the reference to the Supreme Government still more ad¬ 
visable, in order that the benefit of their sentiments may be obtained on the 

{ )oints at issue. The period that elapses in the reference cannot be said to be 
ost, as it will afford time to tlie Commission to ascertain and report the points 
of information required, as already determined, to precede the promulgation of 
the Regulations. 

The amended drafts having only reached me on the 26th instant, I am not 
yet prepared to give any opinion on the alterations they contain. On the ge¬ 
neral question, as well as on the first draft and proceedings of the Sudder 
Adawlut, I have already stated my sentiments. 


Madras, April 1816. 


(Signed) 


R. FULLERTON. 


Mr. Alexander’s 
Minute, 

29 April 1816. 


MINUTE o/ROBERT ALEXANDER, Esq. 

Dated ^9ih April 1816. 

I AM disposed to concur with Mr.. Fullerton in opinion, that the revised 
Regulations, as submitted by the Commissioners, require yet farther con¬ 
sideration before they are promulgated, and that, for the reasons he has stated, 
it is particularly desirable and expedient that they should be submitted to the 
Supreme Government. 

I only received the Regulations with the minute of our Right Honourable 
President yesterday evening, and have not, of course, had time even cursorily 
to peruse them j nor have I had the advantage of making myself acquainted 
with the sentiments of Mr. i’ullerton, recorded in the papers to which he 
alludes in his minute of the 27th. Under these circumstances, I am not 
prepared to give my consent to the immediate promulgation of the Re¬ 
gulations. 

(Signed) ROBERT ALEXANDER.. 

29 th April 1816. 


MINUTE PRESIDENT, 

Dated l^th May 

President’s In a minute of the 25th of April, I submitted to the Board a correct copy 
Minute, of the Regulations framed by the Commissioners for the revision of the 
i4tMay 1816. ^ judicial system, and I proposed that the said Regulations should be passed and 
promulgated. 

Mr. Fullerton, in a minute of the 27th of April, and Mr. Alexander in one 
of the 29th, having suggested the expediency of a further delay, I readily 
consented to this, for the purpose of affording the members of the Board more 
ample time for the consideration of the Regulations. Mr. Fullerton has since 
been pleased to communicate to me, and to the other members of Council, the 
accompanying draft of a projected minute, proposing certain amendments an(3l 
alterations to the Regulations. 

With his permission I have furnished a copy of this draft to the Commis¬ 
sioners themselves; and in consequence of my further discussions with them 
upon the points alluded to, I have the satisfaction to observe that the Com¬ 
missioners do not consider that certain of the amendments and alterations 

brought 
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roughHorward by Mr. Fullerton will militate against the general spirit and 
tenor oi the Regulations, but, on the contrary, that in some instances they may 
be adopted with advantage, and that they will contribute to the perfection of 
the judicial system the regulations are calculated to establish. 


I therefore piopose, first, that the Regulations be passed with the amend¬ 
ments', as stated in the Memorandum A.; secondly, that the Regulations be 
retuTDed to the Commisssioners, with directions to insert the amendments 
contained in the Memorandum A., and to forward them in that shape to the 
Superintendent of the Government press j thirdly, that orders be sent to the 
Superintendent of the Government press to print the Regulations in com- 
niumcation with the Commissioners, and to send them the proof sheets for re- 
vision and the correction of errors; fourthly, that in Section 2 d of the Police, 
Rie blank JefUor the insertion of the date of the transfer of the Police to the 
Gollectors be filled up with the words “ 11 th of JulyUSlfi.” 


Fort St. George, 14 May 1816. 


(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 


MINUTE o/’ROBERT FULLERTON, Esq. 
Dated the 8th May 1816. 


1 . I HAVE attentively considered the amended drafts of the Regulations 
submitted by the Commission and the report which accompanied them. They 
seem to have availed themselves with much advantage of the suggestions and 
i 6 maiks of die Sudder Adawlut,. and also of tho opportunity afforded by the 
reference, of reconsidering other points not remarked on by that court. The 
exclusioTi of real^ property from the jurisdiction of the village Moonsiffs re¬ 
moves many difficulties; and the declared liability to prosecution for cor¬ 
ruption, or for acts done by them unauthorised by the Regulation, interposes 
that salutary check requireil against abuse, and supplies the material defect in 
tne first draft, Ihe admission of trial by punchayet only in cases when both 
parties consent, instead of the riglit originally given to one party to have the 
cause adjudicated by that process, is a considerable improvement. Oft the 
woe, 1 think the delay which has taken place more than compensated for by 
the amendments that have resulted, for had the Regulations been at once pro¬ 
mulgated, they must have gone forth in a comparatively imperfect state. 
1 here still, however appear a few omissions uM objectionable provisions, 
which will be found detailed in the annexed Statement D. With the altera¬ 
tions there proposed, the Regulations are, in my judgment, as perfect as* they 
can be made, and in strict conformity with the orders and intentions of the 
Honourable Court. 


Of the first part of the report it is unnecessary to take much notice, 
being confined to the explanation given in support of the alterations of the 
draft. Some observations are however made, which not being supported by 
experience, might as well have been spared; such, for example, as that con- 
tained in paragraph 8 . “ That the petty causes which will come before the 

village Moonsiffs have originated since the establishment of the zillah courts, 
and nave been accumulating ever since, from the difficulty and expense of 
tiial being greater than the matter was worthJ’ All this is mere assertion, 
the authenticity of which yet remains to be determined by the test of ex¬ 
perience. 1 hat the system of punchayet, pursued before the introduction of 
the judicial system, was utterly inadequate to the demands of the country, is 
a fact which stands incontrovertible, from the deluge of causes that overwhelm¬ 
ed the courts at their first opening, enobarrassed their proceedings, and, in fact, 
produced many of those evils that have since been erroneously ascribed to the 
judicial system. It is unnecessary, however, to pursue this course of reason¬ 
ing further, since a few years’ experience will set the matter at rest for ever. 




Minute^ 

14 May 181G 


Mr. Fullerten’a 
Minute, 

8 May 1816. 


3. It only now remains to notice the concluding part of the report of the 
Commission, in support of the employment of renter or casual manager of 
villages as Moonsiffi. After the most attentive consideration of all the argu¬ 
ments 
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ments there adduced, my sentiments remain the same as formerly expressed. 
It is impossible, indeed, to read with attention the paragraphs 34 to 54 of the 
Honourable Court’s letter, without perceiving that the whole system is found¬ 
ed on the maintenance of the ancient municipal village system, where such 
still exists, or its revival where it has lapsed. It is the preservation or restora¬ 
tion of the office of Potail in its pristine form and with its primitive functions, 
and not the transfer of those functions to the casual renter or temporary col¬ 
lectors of the rents, that is the object of the Honourable Court. 

4 : The principle adopted by the Commission is not only contrary to, but 
completely subversive of the plan in contemplation of the Court of Directors; 
for if the whole functions of the office are to go with the person who collects 
the rents, then certainly the Zemindar, who has power to send even a Pariah 
to perform that duty, holds in his hands the complete control and supremacy 
over the judicial and police functions of the village Moonsiffs, and can, 
through the exercise of <fistinct proprietary right, displace the head inhabitant 
when he pleases, and subvert the whole system. In the Northern Circars, for 
example, there does still exist the office of Pedda Canpoo Naidoo, or head 
inhabitant, in every village; to that person the Moonsiff pottah must be grant¬ 
ed, whether he is the renter, manager. Collector of the village, or not. To 
allow the Zemindar to displace him, by sending a manager to the village to 
collect the rents, is to destroy, not confirm, the ancient institutions of the 
country. If the pottah or sunnud of authority be given to him by the Collec¬ 
tor, the village servants will obey him ; and it rests with the Zemindar, if he 
pleases, and as he will find it his interest to do, to employ him also in the 
revenue duties of the village. To allow the selection for the office to rest on 
revenue duties alone, is to sacrifice principle to practical convenience, to prefer 
the secondary to the primary consideration, and to transfer to the Zemindar a 
power of selection, where the office is already filled by the person the Honour¬ 
able Court describe. On this part of the subject I beg to refer to the SSd^, 
83d, and 84th paragraphs of the Honourable Court’s letter. The Court, in 
these paragraphs, allude Jo the over-weeiiing authority and arbitrary sway of 
Zemmdars ; they mention the feeble operations of Darogahs and Peons to¬ 
wards the support of the magisterial authority; and they expressly refer to the 
re-establishment of the village police system, as the most efficient means of 
maintaining that authority. But in what degree could the authority of the 
magistrate be promoted, if the Zemindar could, whenever he pleased, displace 
the principal instrument by sending ,adlireling servant to collect the rents of 
the village. 

5 . The confirmation or ixf-establishnient by a public enactment of the muni^ 
cipal office of Potail.or head inliabitant, may certainly, by the interposition of 
local* respectabiji^," prove a powerful instrument in checking the tendency to 
extortion gjwi injustice, supposed to be practised by Zemindars and renters 
over in^or tenantry, and which form an invariable topic in every revenue 
dispa^J. But that salutary effect, instead of being promoted, must be 
.^^^tually retarded, if Zemindars are to have the selection. What the Com¬ 
mission observe in the 44th paragraph of their report may be true, namely, 
“ that the adoption of the rule will not introduce many changes to the office 
“ of Moonsiff; that the ancient heads of villages are no’w employed by nev? 
“ proprietors,” But we are not to consider only the case as it now stands, 
hut what it may become, under the operation of the Regulations which we are 
about to pass; for it must be recollected, those Regulations do not embrace 
the single act of transfer, but will have prospective and permanent operation; 
and if they provide that not the ancient head men, but the acting revenue 
manager or collector, is to be the Moonsiff, with extensive judicial and police 
powers revived in his person, it is easy to foresee that inducement for changes 
may often arise. Those changes the Regulation as it now stands must sanc¬ 
tion and .support, is likely, therefore, to produce all the effects contemplated 
by the Sudder Adawlut. At the close of paragraph 43, the Commission re¬ 
mark ! “ We are therefore of opinion, that the person who collects the rents, 
“ directs the village servants, manages the public business, and in efiect exer- 

cises all the functions of the head of the village, must be the village Moonsifi^ 
“ whether he be the ancient head or a new renter, proprietor, or agent.” 
This opinion completely sets aside all the considerations urged by the Honour¬ 
able 
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able Court as the ground-work of the system. It vests all the powers of the 
office of Moonsiff in the temporary manager j and if this,opinion corresponds 
with that of the Honourable Court, there was little use for the quotations that 
introduced the system to our notice, for they are all completely superseded. 
The reasoning of the Commission amounts to this: He that manages the vil¬ 
lage for a time is Potail for a time; the Potail must be the Moonsiff; he that 
can give and take away the revenue management can make or unmake the Po¬ 
tail, and consequently make or unmake the Moonsiff. 

6. In all districts where I have had the means of local observation, 1 have 
reason to believe the office of head man to exist as described by the Honoura'- 
ble Court. There is no necessity for substituting the renter or manager in his 
place; and in many parts of the country, I believe, the same description w'ill 
be found, and probably the hereditary head inhabitant is now also the managing 
revenue officer. I admit, generally, the correctness of the principle on which 
the system is founded ; but I deny that the Section 3, as the Commission have 
written it, is calculated to maintain that principle; for admitting that hereditary 
heads of villages are now, in most cases, renters or revenue managers, there is 
nothing in the Regulation that secures their continuance in that capacity. It 
makes municipal government, that is village police and justice, follow reve¬ 
nue as a secondary consideration, instead of preceding it; for if, as I think the 
Court of Directors intended, the police and judicial functions were vested e.*’ 
^ddin the hereditary head inhabitant, it would be for the obvious interest of 
the Zemindar to let revenue management go along with it, or if he did not he 
must suffer the inconvenience; but if, on the other hand, the function of police 
and justice rest on revenue management, they will probably be led far, very 
far from those whom the Honourable Court describe as the native gentry, 
“ the permanent authorities of the country." For these reasons it appears to 
me, that the term renter or manager of a village should not be inserteil, as con¬ 
ferring the office of Moonsiffs, but that the investiture should rest entirely on 
hereditary claims to the office described by the Honourable Court.- 

7* Against the tendency to abuse urged by the Sudder Adawlut to exist in the 
Potail or renter, in capacity of Moonsiff the Commission invariably answer, that 
if parties are averse to his jurisdiction they can go to another tribunal. This 
appears plausible, certainly ; but the plural number is used instead of the sin¬ 
gular. Parties are plaintiff and defendant, between whom there does not al¬ 
ways subsist a similarity of sentiments; against one of them, defendant, the ju¬ 
risdiction is compulsive, he therefore has not the option ofgoing, to another tri¬ 
bunal, The argument used by the Commission would be conclusive, certainly, 
if the powers of the head inhabitant were those of arbitrator only, like the pun- 
chayet, authorized to act only w'hen both parties assented to his decision. Again, 
it is argued that the head inhabitant or manager can have little inducement to 
partiality, in cases of ten rupees between Ryot and Ryot; but it seems to be 
forgotten, that other classes exist in society. Weavers, for example, who buy¬ 
ing their grain from the Ryot, will generally be defendant under a ten rupees 
suit; and paying no revenue to the village managerj he can hardly be considered 
as strictly impartial, for in that case he has a decided interest, inasmuch as the 
lealization of the rent may probably depend on recovering money from the wea¬ 
vers, against whom the jurisdiction is not optional but compulsive. 

8. In the forty-second paragraph, the Commission remark as follows: “ The 
“ Court know perfectly well, that the village institution varied more or less in 
“ every province ; that in some they were extremely imperfect, and that in 
“ many cases they had been broken up by our revenue systems, and the Potails 
“ set aside to make way for renters.” All this is perfectly true, and it was ex¬ 
actly on this ground that the resolutions of Government of the 1st March 1815 
were framed. It was thought proper that local investigation and report should: 
precede the promulgation of the Regulation. Before a Regulation was framed, 
equally binding in every district, it was considered desirable to know how far 
those alterations had been carried, and it was considered not absolutely impos¬ 
sible that ancient institutions might have been so far subverted in some districts, 
as to render the immediate introduction of the system proposed unadvisable, or 
even impracticable. 

[5 TJ 
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9. In the propriety of those resolutions I still concur. I consider them 
strictly warranted by those principles of prudence and caution that ought inva¬ 
riably to accompany the introduction of new, or revival of ancient and long dor¬ 
mant institutions; nor can I believe it to have been the intention of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court that due caution was to be dispensed with, by too sudden and 
precipitate an alteration in the system of civil government. 

10. Those resolutions were corarannicated to the Commission on the 1st 
March, repeated on the 13th May and 4th August; and although I do not 
mean to attach any blame to the delay, for I am aware of the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining correct information from a distance without frequent reference and com¬ 
munication, still I must say it was not, in my opinion, right to press on Govern¬ 
ment the promulgation of the Regulation, before they had communicated the 
points of information required to precede it. 

11. I am aware, however, of the necessity of preventing any delay, not ab¬ 
solutely unavoidable, in carrying into execution the orders of the Honourable 
Court. As it appears all the reports of the Collectors have not been received, 
I shall be prepared to assent to the promulgation of the Regulations in any dis¬ 
trict or division, where it is made to appear, from the result of the inquiry by 
the Commission, that no serious impediment presents itself against carrying the 
system into immediate execution. 

12 . The progressive introduction is, indeed, better calculated to ensure suc¬ 
cess than the sudden and general promulgation, of the Regulation. If the sys¬ 
tem is to be introduced through the agency of the Commission, the introduc¬ 
tion every where cannot well be simultaneous. The measure I propose would 
render it unnecessary to delay proceeffing during reference to the Supreme 
Government. Some time must be taken up in the translating and printing of 
the Regulations; and if the papers should be immediately sent to Bengal, and if 
any part of the proceeding be considered inexpedient by the Right Honoura¬ 
ble the Governor General in Council, their sentiments may still be received, 
before we have proceeded so far as to render retractation inconvenient. 


Fort St. George, 8th May 1816. 


(Signed) 


R. FULLERTON. 
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MINUTE 0/ROBERT ALEXANDER, ESQ. 

Dated 17 tA Ma;^ 1816. 

The urgent and decisive tone of the orders of the Honourable Court of Di¬ 
rectors, conveyed in their judicial letter of the 29th April 1814, as well as the 
expenseattending the mode of carrying them into execution, which they have 
themselves prescribed, seem to preclude any attempt to combat the principle of 
those orders, with a view to oppose the introduction of the measures which they 
have directed to be adopted. 

The Government appear to have little more to do than to superintend the 
introduction of the new arrangements; a duty, however, of the highest im¬ 
portance, as it becomes necessary in the Regulations to be made for this pur¬ 
pose carefully to observe, not only that their provisions shall be, abstractedly 
considered, adequate to the object of their enactment, but that their effect, as 
far as is consistent with that object, shall involve no unnecessary deviation 
from the principles, or embarrassment to the operation of the present system, 
which, whatever may be its defects, has been found of eminent utility to the 
public, and which it is the declared intention of the authorities at home not to 
abrogate but to improve. 

The Commissioners for revising the system of internal administration were, 
no doubt, in their labours, influenced by an attention to this necessary caution j 
but still a due observance of the principle, on the part of Government, rendered 
it a duty absolutely incumbent on them, to require the submission, in the first 
instance, of the drafts of the proposed Regulations through the Sudder Adaw- 

lut; 
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flit; the established authority for the ultimate revision of all legal enactments 
by Government, and the only department considered competent, from its duties 
and information, to preserve complete and efficient the general code of Govern- w.—~ 
ment, by preventing the discrepancies and contradictions which must inevitably 
arise, if the rules submitted through the various departments of the Govern¬ 
ment were not subjected to one common channel of revision. 

The duty thus devolving on the Sudder court must, from its very nature, re¬ 
quire great deliberation in its execution, which is hardly consistent with any 
great degree of celerity. To compose a Regulation for any specific purpose, 
must almost always be a much more easy and quick task, than to prepare it 
ultimately for promulgation ; and I am of opinion, that to this period, no time 
has been unnecessarily lost, in introducing the several arrangements desired by 
the Court of Directors. 

The Court, in the fourth paragraph of their letter, distinctly express their 
conviction of the fitness “ and wisdom of proceeding with due caution and care 
“ in the adoption of any material alterations in existing systems of government, 

“ and the mischiefs which too often result from innovations in matters of such 
“ important and delicate concern.” It is true, that the sequel of the paragraph 
wmuld imply their opinion,- that their proposed measures were scarcely to be 
considered as innovations, and an inference may be thence drawn, that less 
caution maybe necessary. It must, however, be admitted, upon their own 
principle, that caution in any measure becomes necessary, in the degree in 
•which that measure is an innovation; and I confess I am disposed to view the 
plans proposed by the Commissioners, in execution of the orders of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court, however salutary, as involving innovation, to a much greater 
extent than they appear to apprehend.. 

My local experience, I am very ready to admit, has been confined to very 
narrow limits, the whole of my services upon this coast having been confined to 
two districts of tlie Northern Circars, a great part of which is held on ancient 
zemindarry tenure: I should, therefore, Ire very sorry to be considered as put¬ 
ting my general knowledge or opinions in competition with those of the high 
Revenue Authorities quoted by the Honourable Court; but it is the duty of 
every servant, placed in my situation, to give the opinions resulting from a con¬ 
sideration of facts that have come under his observation. 

In the part of the country above alluded to, head inhabitants were to be found 
in all, or nearly all the villages, under the designation either of Naidoo, Pidda 
Caupoo, or to the northward in the Ganjam district, Caugee; and among these, 

I am ready to admit, there were several of influence and respectability in their 
villages, and who might be properly employed in settling the differences and 
pecuniary disputes of the inhabitants: but, on the other hand, so many were of 
a different description, and so unfit for the duties it is now proposed to entrust 
to the village Moonsiff, that I cannot help anticipating evils from an act of 
Government declaring at once that all heads of villages are, by virtue of their 
office, to assume the duties and authority of that situation. I should accord- 
ingly feel disposed to recomjcnend, that to preserve the principle, the office of 
head inhabitant should necessarily imply the eligibility to that of Moonsiff; but 
that none should be permitted to officiate in that situation, until preyiously fui- 
nished with a pottah by the Collector. The issue of such pottah is provided 
for in Clause ‘i. Section 3, of the Village Moonsiff* Regulation ;_but it is only 
in case of a selection being necessary from among several head inhabitants. I 

think it would be far preferable to issue it in all cases. 

It is true, that prior to the introduction of the judicial system, the head in- 
habitants were in the habit of sometimes exerting the influence they possessed 
in their respective villages in settling the disputes of the inferior Ryots. Their 
employment in these duties was, however, rather casual than legulai. ^ They 
were sometimes exercised on reference from the Collectoi; but excepting on 
such occasions, and when confirmed by him, their decisions were never consi¬ 
dered as law: tliey were constantly appealed against to the European authority, 
whose decisions alone were considered to have the force of law; and the mere 
transition from a moving cutcheree to a fixed court did not, I am convinced, 
surprise or shake thb confidence of the natives, nor was by them considered so 

great 
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great an innovation as, in many parts of.the country, will be the giving ori¬ 
ginal and final jurisdiction to the head inhabitants in cases of property, even to 
the amount of ten rupees. 

I do not wish, by these observations, to oppose the plan of employing the 
head inhabitants as MoonsifFs. I am an advocate for extending the native 
agency to the utmost in their judicial and municipal concerns; but 1 confess, 
that from my experience of the duties of head inhabitants, as I have seen them 
exercised in the districts committed to my charge (and I have had a good deal 
of intercourse with them) I should not have considered myself justified in re¬ 
presenting them, as Colonel Munro has those of the Ceded Districts, in the 
light of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, even of their petty communities. 
To make them so, in a certain degree, may be beneficial, but it will certainly 
be (in many parts of the country at least) an innovation. 

I come, however, to what I consider a still greater innovation, and what 
•appears to me to be repugnant to tlie principles laid down .by the orders of the 
Court of Directors, and contrary to the general tenor of the information upon 
which those orders were founded. 

The Potall, and in general the person, whether under that or any other de¬ 
signation, at the head of the villages, is considered an hereditary officer, su¬ 
perintending the agricultural economy of the village. The rights and duties, 
revenue and municipal, as represented by Colonel Munro, are all stated to be 
hereditary; and although the latter certainly have appeared to me more cir¬ 
cumscribed in their extent than has been represented, the situation has been 
considered to descend in the same family, and to be forfeited only by miscon¬ 
duct. Zemindars may doubtless, in this as in other cases, have occasionally 
displayed their caprices, and removed head inhabitants upon slight or groundless 
pretences, but the succession was in general respected. 

At present, from the provision of the proposed Moonsiff Regulation, it would 
appear intended that the office of Moonsiff should follow the rent of the Go¬ 
vernment revenue in the village; an innovation, as far as my experience wilt 
enable me to judge in the case, of the greatest importance. 

l am well aware that, in the Ceded Districts, the influence of the Potail has 
been represented to be of that extensive nature, that it was considered as a 
general principle, dangerous to the revenues of Government, to allow any 
person to rent the village, who was not either Potail himself, or joined with the 
Potail in the lease; and, inconsequence, Government, at the suggestion of 
the Board of Revenue, adopted the very strong, but as was believed, necessary 
measure, of sanctioning the eventual removal of such Potails as refused, either 
singly or jointly, to be concerned in the lease of their Villages. 

Tlie policy or necessity of this measure I should be slow to doubt, consider¬ 
ing the authority from which it originated; but the circumstance forms a con¬ 
vincing proof of the different degrees of influence attached to the .situation of 
head inhabitants in different parts of the country, as in the Northern Circars. 
As far as my experience goes, the rent by a stranger, even of a single village,, 
was never considered to involve the removal of the Naidoo, who during the 
lease was supposed, in his superintendence of the rural economy of the village, 
to support and secure the interests of the renter, as under aumanee or ryotwar 
management he would that of the Sircar. The Naidoo, in fact, was the head 
Sircar servant in tlie village; and though, in case of rent, it was often con- 
dluded with him, it was not considered as a measure of necessity, or indeed of 
very*material importance to the revenue. 

In a great proportion of the villages of the Ceded Districts, the very extensive 
enaums of the Potails give them a preponderating influence, by rendering them 
powerful competitors with the Government renters for the labour of the under 
Ryots; and hence chiefly, I believe, has arisen the necessity of including, them 
in any engagement for leasing the land revenue of the Government, or for 
resorting to the alternative of removing them temporarily, at least from their 
situations. 


The 
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Tiie latter, I am happy to say, lias taken place in very few instances, for the 
measure certainly involves a degree of harshness, which should, if possible, be 
avoided; for though, strictly speaking, servants of the Sircar, they have a 
right from ancient usage and inheritance which should guard them, except in 
cases of the utmost urgency, from a removal, on the ground of mere expe¬ 
diency or without proved delinquency. 

In order strictly and effectually to carry into effect the orders of the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors, it appears to me essential that the head inhabitants, 
wherever they may now exist, or whenever they may be* subsequently esta¬ 
blished, should be maintained in their stations; which, for the duties expected 
from them to be successfully executed, should be confirmed, and independent 
either of any renter or renter’s agent. Unless this be clone, and if every tem- 
poraij agent of the renter of revenue be admitted ex-qfficiS to the situation, 
where are we to look for the boasted advantages attributed to the services of the 
head inhabitants by the Court, in the thirty-sixth paragraph of their letter: 
their influence over the inhabitants in times of disturbance, from being con¬ 
sidered their “ natural and permanent superiors,” and their peculiar qualifica¬ 
tions, arising from their knowledge of the “ general concerns of their villages 
“ and the character of every one within them,” acquired “ from the particular 
** relation in which they stand to the people ?” 

In the territories of the Company, the revenues of which are unsettled, we 
may, no doubt, by an adherence to the ryotwar system, insure the services of 
the Potails and head inhabitants as Moonsiffs, even under the provisions of 
Section 3, of the proposed village Moonsiff Regulation, which will, under that 
system, not affect them ; but the operation of that regulation is proposed to be 
universal throughout the territories under this presidency; and must, in con¬ 
sequence, be in force, as much where the direct interests and influence of the 
Government in the revenues of the lands have been permanently transferred, 
as where they still exist. 

In these parts of the country it is not in the power of the Government to en¬ 
force the observance of the ryotwar system of revenue. I'liere, it is probable, 
in general the ancient system of village rents will be found to exist; a system 
which W'ill,I believe, be found to be of as great antiquity as thetehsiJdary manage¬ 
ment of the Ceded Districts. In general, these rents will be concluded with 
the head and other inhabitants jointly, and sometimes include the Curriuni; 
but if this be not the case, and if they should occasionally be rented, either 
singly or in mootahs, to strangers, the circumstance will not be found, in ge¬ 
neral, to affect the situation of head inhabitant. To suppose that it must, of 
necessity, do so, is to suppose that the renter must necessarily take the place 
of the Naidoo or Potail, which is far from being the case. The renter does not 
rent the rights of the Potail but those of the Sircar, which are entirely distinct 
and independent. The renter, in fact, is placed, as regards tl)e Potail, in the 
place of the Tehsildar or I’epresentative officer of Government. It has been 
urged, I know, as I have before stated, that the influence of a Potail of a rented 
villcige, having no concern in the rent, might, either from his intrigues or neg¬ 
lect, embarrass and impede the revenue affairs of the village, greatly to the de¬ 
triment of the Government and their renter. Too much weight has, in my 
mind, been given to this argument: as Potails, they are servants of Govern¬ 
ment, with important revenue duties to fulfil; and if they palpably neglect these 
duties, tliey are; of course lial)le to removal, and I think the great interest they 
have at stake will, in general, ensure their fidelity to the Sircar. 

I have said thus much to support my opinion, that the circumstance of a vil¬ 
lage being rented to another than the head inhabitant need not, of necessity, 
involve the privation, on the part of the head inhabitant, of all his duties and 
authority. 

Judging from the tenor of the third section of the proposed Moonsiff Regu¬ 
lation, there is an apparent desire of accommodating the judicial to the revenue 
system, aud making the objects of the one rather secondary and subservient to 
those of the other : a principle, certainly, as diametrically opposite as possible 
to the one that was supposed to actuate and pervade the judicial system so long 

[5 U] established. 
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established, which was that of separating and rendering distinct the judicial 
functions and authorities from those of the fiscal department. 


<SL 


The advantages of adhering, as far as circumstances will admit, to the latter 
principle, are, I believe, generally admitted, and it would certainly be de¬ 
sirable if possible, to preserve distinct the duties of the two departments, rrom 
the highest to the lowest functionaries of each. This perfection of the system 
is however, scarcely attainable, consistent with the employment in judicial mat- 
ters of the agency of that class of people pointed out, and prescribed to the 
Government by the Court of Directors; and I am ready to admit, that the 
manv important qualifications which they possess, from their local knowledge 
and respectability, and from the habitual deference which their situation is 
likely in many cases to have established in the minds of the inhabitants, con¬ 
stitute advantage-^ which may be supposed to counterbalance the objection 
arising from their being concerned in the management of the levenues, even 
though they should occasionally farm them from Government; but to select a 
person for the judicial office of Moonsiff, expressly on the score of lus holding 
the situation of renter, or renter’s agent, is, I confess, in my mind to give 
him a preference, on account of his possessing what ought, abstractedly consi¬ 
dered, to constitute, in a certain degree, a disqualification. 


Entertaining these sentiments, I think it my duty to state my objection to admit 
the proposition of the Commissioners, of declaring every resident village renter, or 
every villao'e renter’s resident agent, to be ex-officio head inhabitant,^ and conse- 
ouen tly Moonsiff of such village. Such a proposition is notwarranted by any thing 
that I can discover in the letter from the Court of Directors.^ On the contiary, 
in every passage of that letter referring to the subject, there is a marked desire 
to support and uphold the character of the persons whom they point ^ 
proper for the village judicial offices, which it is the obvious tendency oi the 
measure in question to confound and degrade. 

I am not altogether unaware that the provisions of Regulation XVI. of 1802 
may be urged, as opposing the objections I have suggested to the appointment 
of revenue managers to the office of Moonsiff; but the two cases appear to me 
to be widely different. In the one, a large body of extensive landholders and 
farmers, high revenue officers and substantial tradesmen, are pointed out to 
the notice oftlie Judge, as likely to possess the greatest influence and respec¬ 
tability, from among whom he is to select such as he thinks, from character and 
talents, best suited for the oflice of Commissioner: in the other, the single cii- 
CLimstance of managing the village revenue is declared to oe a sufficient qualifi¬ 
cation, and to do away the necessity of selection altogediei 


In the foregoing remarks, I have stated my objection to wliat appears to me 
a defect in the propositions of the Commissioners, as militating both 
the spirit and letter of the orders of the Court of Directors. My objection 
applies to the village Moonsiff Regulation, which inay, in fact, be considered 
as the groundwork of the whole. 


To this time, the Government has not received from the Commissioners any 

■ attentkro was particularly 


specific report upon the points to which theu' ^ , 

called in the proceedings of Government, of the Gt Maica lblo, with a view to 
their being ascertained previously to the preparation of the Regulation tor 
village courts. The difficulty of ascertaining with accuracy the points m 
question, throughout the whole of the territories under this pipidency, might 
be likely to occasion a delay, inconsistent with the expectations^oL the Ho¬ 
nourable Court; and on this accoiint, I think, the promulgation of the Regu¬ 
lation might be admitted, without waiting for the report; but, in this case, 
some alteration of the Regulation, as it now stands, appears to me to be 
necessary. 

The operation of the Regulation, as it now stands, is declared universal 
throughout the territories under this Government: at least no provision is made 
for any exception, although Government is as yet in ignorance whether the 
fitness, or even the existence of the instrurnema whereby it is proposed to be 
carried into execution has been ascertained. This appears to me a defect, but 
line of easy remedy; and for the purpose, I would with deference propose, 
that while the principle of the Regulation should be declared 
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ecliate active operation should be made conditional, at least so far to depend 
on the sanction of the local authority, that no head inhabitant should enter 
upon the duties of the office of Mooiisiff until furnished with the Collector’s 
pottah, which would, in that case, be issued in all those parts of the country 
where the proper instruments for its execution might be found to exist. 

In ;3ome parts of our territories, particularly Malabar and Canara, few or no 
village communities are to be found ; I Avould, therefore, suggest the propriety 
of a clause being inserted in the Regulation, providing for the exercise of the 
authority of Government, in nominating, in certain situations where persons 
answering the description of head inhabitants might not be found, others to 
supply the place of that description of people. 

The above appear to me the most desirable alterations to the Village Moon- 
siff Regulation, and such as I consider might be introduced without any de¬ 
parture from the principle of its enactment. 

The general detailed provisions of the different Regulations appear to me 
unobjectionable; but there are one or two points in which, in my humble 
judgment, they are open to amendment, and which I shall accordingly proceed 
to detail. 

Regulation I. 

I have sufficiently expressed my opinion respecting the third section of this 
Regulation, which, I think, should be so altered as to exclude altogether the 
appointment ex-officio to the situation of head inhabitants, the renters or 
revenue managers, confining the selection to the principal inhabitants of the 
village. 

In Clause 3, Section 4 of that regulation, “ gross partiality” has been acci¬ 
dentally omitted, from the proposed admissible grounds of appeal from the 
decision of the Moonsiff. 

In Section 22, the village Moonsiffs are referred to Regulation XXXIV. of 
1802, for their guidance in the admission of interest on the claims brought 
before them. It appears to me that it would answer the purpose better, either 
to quote the Regulation, or to abstract its substance in this clause, so that 
nothing might be left to the Moonsiff’s reference. 

Regulation II, for Village Punchayets. 

In Clause 5 of Section 4 of this Regulation, a provision should be made for 
delivering, or allowing to take, a copy of the plaint, which has, I apprehend, 
been accidentally omitted. 

By Clause 4, Section 11 of this Regulation, it is directed, that “ if the par" 
“ tiality charged against the punchayet shall be established, to the satisfaction 
“ of the Judge, by the oaths of two credible witnesses at the least, he shall 
“ submit his proceedings, with his opinions on the case, to the provincial 
“ court of appeal, who, provided the charge be proved by such proceedings to 
*' their satisfaction, shall annul the decision.” 

On this I would remark, that I do not perceive the grounds for circum¬ 
scribing the jurisdiction of the zillah Judge more in his decisions, in cases of 
appeal from the proceedings of punchayet, than in any other, more particu¬ 
larly as, in these cases, a negative voice is all that he can give, and the parties 
are left to choose the course of their further prosecution of the suit. In the 
case of the punchayet decisions regarding boundaries, final power is given to 
Collectors, by Clause 1, Section 9, Regulation VI, to set aside the decision on 
proof of partiality. This additional authority beyond that of the Judge, the 
Commissioners explain, is given in consequence of the local knowledge of the 
Collector. I do not think the reason for the distinction is sufficient. It would 
infer a greater local knowledge in the provincial court than in the zillah Judge, 
which may very often not exist; and while the reference must occasion loss 
of time, and in small cases is degrading to his authority, I am of opinion that 
the zillah Judge, like the Collector, should have the power, on proof to his 
satisfaction of corruption and gross partiality, to set aside the decrees of the 
punchayets, at least to the extent to which his jurisdiction is by Regulation 
limited, in ordinary cases of property. 

Regulation 
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Regulation III, District Moonsifs. 


In Section 27 it is provided, that with the consent of one party it shall be 
permitted to decide causes by the oatlv of the other. This js certain y cus¬ 
tomary among natives, and 1 think, notwithstanding the object ons ot the 
Sadder court, might be admitted in the native tribunal; 

tion of district Moonsiffs admits of apppi, a clause n inlf 

fining the mode of settlement described in this section to suits foi an amount 
not appealable, or prescribing a 'written declaration from the party admitting 
The SLn b; the oath of the other, that such decision should be final, and 

without appeal. 


Without such a precision, every appeal in the cases supposed must carry 
with it a charge of perjury. 


Regulation V, Sudder Aumeens. 

I am of opinion that the reasons assigned by the Sudder Court, ®P- 

nointinc^ the Hindoo law officers of the provincial courts to be Sudder Au- 
meLs in the zillah in which they are stationed, although not noticed by the 
Commissioners in this last report, are valid and decisive against that measure, 
to which I must therefore object. 


Regulation VI, Boundary Disputes. 

Upon the same principle that boundary disputes are referred to the Collec- 
tor’s iurisdiction, aided by village or district punchayets, I would recommend 
that disputes concerning water be also referred to the same tiibunal. Tioni 
experience I can say, that disputes on the latter subject give rise to as f| equent 
broils and disturbances, and require as accurate local investigation foi their 
adjustment, as those provided for in the Regulation, which might easily be 
modified so as to embrace the object I propose. 


I concur in opinion with the Sudder Adawlut, that for the purpose of ren- 
dering effectual the operation of Regulation VI, it will be 
not necessary, to rescind Sections 2 and 3 of Regulation XXXn of 1812. 
The declaratory provisions of those sections are positive; and if they be not 
rescinded, it appears to me that occasion will be given foi the collision of two 
authorities, as the same cause of dispute will be often referred to two separate 
tribunals, independent of each other, but with concuiient jiuisdiction in the 

case. 


Regulation VII, Police. 

Considering how many duties of Magistrate are be transferred to^ 
ColSrs and their Assistants, under the provision of this Regulation, I think 
die adr^inistration of the oath proposed by the Sudder Adawlut to be proper. 

The Commissioners, in the new draft of this Regulation have given force 
tothe zUlah Magistrate’s warrant to the Police officm-s, within the limits of 
tL village or township where the court is s tuated. This is an improvement; 
but in reference to the duties which he still has to peifoim in the administra¬ 
tion of criminial justice, I am of opinion that it is expedient to incre^e this 
authority, and to give him a discretional authority in cases of heinous offences, 
where he may deem it necessary to issue his warmnt to any 1 olice officer, re¬ 
porting at the same time the circumstance to the superintendent. 

(Signed) ROBT. ALEXANDER. 

17th May 1816. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER/rowi FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the it&th September 18 16. 


Judicial Letter Par. 2. We have since had the honour of receiving your Honourable Court s 
from Madras, ^f the 20th December 1815, in which you communicated to us your sen- 

26 Sept. 1816 . regard to the measures adopted by us for carrying into effect your 
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^ers of the 29th of April and 4th of May 1814, in so far as ^.t that 

period been informed of our proceedings on the subject, and furnished us with 
your further instructions on some particular points, respecting which your for¬ 
mer orders appeared to have been misunderstood. 

3, The papers referred to in the ninety-seventh paragraph of our last dispatch 
from this department, together with those which accompanied the letter ad¬ 
dressed by our Secretary to Mr. Secretary Cobb, under date the ^9th of June 
last, will have afforded full information to your Honourable Court with regard 
to the further measures which had been adopted under those orders, previous to 
the receipt of the dispatch under reply. 


Judicial 
iroiii Madras, 
^ Sept. 1816. 


4. Having taken that dispatch into consideration at our meeting of the 25th 
of May last, we then adopted the following resolutions: first, that the dispatch 
should be communicated for the information of the Commission for revising the 
Judicial system j secondly, that the Commission should be directed to suspend 
the printing of the Regulations which had been passed respecting boundary 
disputes and the police, and to frame other Regulations in their room, con¬ 
formable to the instructions of your Honourable Court, and submit them to 
Government; thirdly, that a copy of the seventh paragraph of your Honourable 
Court’s letter should be circulated, for the information of all the local Au¬ 
thorities. 


5. Your Honourable Court’s dispatch, together with the foregoing resolutions, 
having accordingly been communicated to the Commission, the printing of the 
police and boundary Regulations was immediately suspended, and the drafts or 
three new Regulations were prepared and submitted to us by the Commissioni 
having the following as their titles : 


1st. A Regulation for reducing into one Regulation certain rules which have 
been passed regarding the office of zillah Magistrate, for modifying and defining 
his power, and for transferring the office of zillah Magistrate from the Judge to 
the Collector of the zillah. 


2d. A Regulation for constituting the Judges of the courts of Adawlut of the 
several zillahs criminalJudges of their respective zillahs, and for denning their 


powers. 

3d. A Regulation for the establishment of a general system of police 
throughout the territories subject to the Government of Fort St. George. 

6. These drafts of Regulations, accompanied by a letter from the Commis¬ 
sion, having been laid before us at our Consultation of the 8th July, we caused 
a copy of your Honourable Court’s letter of the 20th December lasl^ together 
with copies of the three proposed Regulations, and a copy of the letter of tiie 
Commission, to be transmitted to the Foujdarry Adawlut. We at the same time 
thought it proper to direct, that in revising these drafts, the Foujdarry Adawlut 
would abstain from all discussion with regard to the principles laid down in the 
letter of your Honourable Court, which, it was observed, were to be then- 
guide ; and as it was considered of great importance to avoid delay, we desired 
that their report should be submitted within a period not exceeding fifteen days 
from the receipt of the letter in which our orders were communicated to them. 


7. The report of the Foujdarry Adawlut, contained in an extract from their 
proceedings, which accompanied a letter from their Register, dated the 29tb of 
July, was laid before us by our President, at our Consultation of the 7th of 
August, and on the recommendation of our President was referred to the Com¬ 
mission for their consideration and report. 


8. Mr. Fullerton at the same time recorded a minute, in which he signified 
his assent to the transmission of the proceedings of the Foujdarry Adawlut to 
the Commission for their consideration and report; but remarked, that the ex¬ 
press object for which the proposed Regulations were sent to the Foujdarry 
Adawlut, the revision of their several provisions in detail, had not been obtained,, 
and that, therefore, whatever alterations should be made by the Commission, 
they ought still to undergo that revision. Mr. Fullerton also alluded to the 
necessity of obtaining the report of the Foujdarry Adawlut, on the points 
submitted to them in our proceedings of the 1st of March 1815. 

[5 X] 9- 





from Madras, the subject qF the three Kegulations proposed by tlje Commission, we 

26 Sept. 1816. occasion to intimate to them our desire to be furnished, at as early a period 


as possible, with their proceedings on Articles 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and lo oi 
our proceedings bearing date the 1st of March 1815, as much inconvenience 

was experienced from the want of them. 

10. A reference has been made to the Board of Revenue, at the suggestion 
of the Sudder Adawlut, for the purpose of ascertaining whether, in framing 
the provisions of the draft of the Police Regulation, due attention has been 
paid to the public obligations contracted in forming the present arrange¬ 
ments with regard to the Police collections, in Tanjore and in the zillah of 
Chingleput. 

11. At our consultation of the 7th of August, our President called our at¬ 
tention to the orders contained in the fourth paragraph of the letter from your 
Honourable Court, dated the 20th December 1815, respecting the allowances 
received by Colonel Munro, the First Commissioner; and, with the view of 
giving effect to those orders, proposed that, agreeably to the precedent of Mr. 
Dick, when he held the office of General Superintendent of Investment, Colo¬ 
nel Munro should, from the date of the receipt of those orders, be permitted to 
draw the sum of five hundred pagodas per mensem, in lieu of all travelling and 
other necessary expenses, but that this allowance should be made subject to the 
approbation of your Honourable Court. 

12. We resolved to adopt the measure proposed by our President; and orders 
have, accordingly, been issued for carrying it into effect. 

13. Mr. Fullerton, however, dissented from the resolution of the Board, and 
recorded the minute referred to in the margin,* explanatory of his view of the 
orders contained in your Plonourable Court’s letter, and of the manner in which 
he conceived that they ought to be carried into effect. 

14. Having brought to the notice of your Honourable Court the measures 
adopted by us, in consequence of the receipt of your letter of the 20th Decem¬ 
ber last, we have now the honour to report such of our late proceedings,^ con” 
nected with the business of the Commission, as have not had their origin in the 
orders conveyed by that letter, but have been adopted in prosecution of the re- 
solutions we had already formed, in so far as those resolutions appeared con¬ 
formable to your recent instructions. 

15. The several Regulations, drafts of which were transmitted to your Ho¬ 
nourable Court with our Secretary’s letter of the 29th of June last, having, 
with the exception of the two respecting boundary disputes and the Police, been 
printed, under the direction of the Commission, in pursuance of our resolu- 
tioti of the 17 th of May^ copies of them were circulated, in the usual manner^, 
to the several local officers of Government. A circular letter was, howevei, 
addressed to tlie local officers,! desiring that those Regulations should not be 
acted upon, until certain preliminary arrangements should have been carried 
into effect, of which they would receive due notice from the Commission ; and 
the Commission were furnished with a copy of the letter, and were desired tore- 
port, first, the means which, in their opinion, ought to be adopted for carrying 
into effect the Regulations proposed by them, and secondly, the number and 
the pay of the district Moonsiffs, which they thought would be required in 
each zillah. 

16 . At our consultation of the 22d .June, there was laid before us a 
from the Commission, stating their opinion that Regulation VIII. of ISlo (the 
Regulation for the appointment of the Hindoo law officers of the provincial 
courts to be Sudder Auraeens) might be immediately acted upon ; and we accord¬ 
ingly caused circular instructions to be issued to the several local authorities, 
directing them to carry that Regulation into immediate effect. 

17 . In compliance with a recommendation submitted to us by the Commis¬ 
sion, in another letter which was laid before us at the same consultation, we di¬ 


rected 

f Consdtatiom, 8th June, Nos. 18,19. 


* Consultations, 7th August, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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licial Letter 
from Madras, 
26 Sept. 1816. 


received. We have thought it incumbent on us to cause our acknowledge¬ 
ments to be communicated to the Board of Revenue, for the ability and atten¬ 
tion which they have bestowed on the subject discussed in those papers. 

72. Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Alexander having recorded their sentiments on 
the subject of the new Regulations, in pursuance of the intentions they ex¬ 
pressed at our meeting of the 13th instant, we transmit copies of their respec¬ 
tive minutes, together with a copy of a subsequent minute by our President, for 
the information of your Honourable Court. 


REPORT of SUDDER ADAWLUT, 
Dated ^ZQth July 1816. 


To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 


Sir : 


I am directed by the Foujdary Adawlut to transmit to you the 
SuddKdawlut accompaning extract from the Court’s proceedings of this date, for the purpose 
29 July 1816. ’ of being laid before the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

W-. OLIVER, 

Register. 

Foujdaree Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

29 July 1816. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Foujdarry Adawlut, under date the ^Qth 

July 1816. 


Sic, orig. 


Read again letter dated the 8th, but received the 18th instant, from the 
Secretary to Government in the Judicial department, forwarding copy of a 
letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 20th December 
last, and drafts of their Regulations proposed by the Commission for revising the 
Judicial system, together with copy of a letter from the Commission respecting 
the drafts. 


In the foregoing letter it is observed, that “ in revising these drafts the 
“ Foujdarry Adawlut will abstain from all discussion with regard to the prin- 

ciples laid down in the letter from the Court of Directors, which are to be 
“ their guide ; and as it is considered of great importance to avoid delay, the 
“ Governor in Council desires that their report may be submitted within a 
“ period not exceeding fifteen days after the receipt of this letter.” 

If the first part of the above quotation be intended to convey a censure on 
any former proceedings of the Foujdarry Adawlut, the Court must regret that 
an opportunity has not been afforded them of explaining any error into which 
they may have inadvertently fallen. If it be intended to limit the proceedings 
of the Court of Foujdarry Adawlut, in the revision of the drafts, to the con¬ 
sideration of those drafts only, it is the duty of the Court to observe, that those 
drafts contain a decision on the Articles 11, 12, 13, 14, and 16, specifically 
referred to the Court, in the proceedings of Government bearing date the 1st 
March 1815, which articles were, together with the others referred to the 
Court in its civil capacity, transmitted to the several local authorities, for their 
opinions, as required by the orders of Government conveyed in those pro¬ 
ceedings. 


The returns of the several Judicial authorities were long ago received j and 
the delay which has occurred in forwarding them to the office of Government 
is solely to be ascribed to a violent illness which seized the second Puisne 
Judge of the Court, not long after the revised drafts of the Regulations for¬ 
merly transmitted by the Commission were sent to the office of Government, 
and entirely interrupted the preparation of the report, which he had under¬ 
taken 
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taken to frame on the returns of the several Judges ancLMagistrates regarding 
the points referred to them. But for this accident, the proceedings of the 
Foujdarry Adawlut on the important subjects included in the articles referred 
to would have been submitted to the consideration of Government before this 
timej and any Regulation which might, subsequently to the receipt of such 
proceedings, have been sent to the Court, with a communication that the prin¬ 
ciples continued in them had been sanctioned by the Governor in Council, 
might be revised in a comparatively short period ; because the revision would 
be confined to the transposition of words and sections, with the view of freeing 
the drafts from all ambiguity, and rendering them as clear and familiar to com¬ 
mon understandings as the nature of the subjects admitted. 

But, with regard to the drafts before the court, the period within which 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has been pleased to desire 
that the report of the court shall be furnished, is too limited to admit of .a 
revision of their several provisions in detail. This, indeed, would appear from 
that very limitation not to be expected; and, on the cursory view which the 
Court have been enabled to take of the drafts, they have observed deviations 
from the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, on the propriety of 
which it is for the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to decide, and 
alterations of the existing regulations comprizing very material departures from 
the principles on which they are framed. 

The orders of the Honourable Court are positive, that their instructions for 
“ the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collectors be carried into 
“ effect, so as that the zillah Judges may be enabled to give their whole time 
“ to the administration of civil justice whereas the Commission have made 
them, under the title of the criminal Judge of the zillah, the committing 
Magistrates in all cases triable by the Court of Circuit: and their reason for 
so doing, if the Court understand their letter correctly, is to obviate the col¬ 
lision which they apprehend would frequently occur between the Collector, 
constituted Magistrate, and the Court of Circuit, if he were brought too much 
into contact with that court, by being required to perform the duties of Magis¬ 
trate, as directed by the Honourable Court. The material interruption which 
it would occasion to his other business, is also stated as an objection to the 
measure ; but, in the hands of the zillah Judge, these duties are not considered 
likely to occasion any of these bad consequences. With regard to the objec¬ 
tion founded on the interruption likely to be occasioned to the revenue duties 
of the Collector, the Court apprehend that the commitment of offenders for 
trial would form but a small part of the interruption which it is considered 
desirable to avoid, and an attendance on the Court of Circuit twice in the 
year would not extend to any considerable occupation of the Collector’s time. 
These consequences constitute but small objections, in the opinion of the Court, 
to the complete execution of the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors; 
and with regard to the apprehended collision between the inferior and superior 
authorities, it is evidently a consequence for which the Honourable Court of 
Directors were not prepared, and which, if it do happen, must flow from the 
same source as the most weighty objections to the arrangements, viz. the 
revenue administration being the primary, and that of justice the secondary 
duty of the office, a Collector considering himself as firm in his revenue office 
may neglect his judicial duties, may possibly disregard, disobey, and oppose 
the orders of the Court of Cir cuit. But any instance of this nature would con- 
stitute an evil which, it is to be presumed, need only to be known to the 
Government to be immediately removed. The most zealous Collector might, 
doubtless, be readily replaced by another, if he should prove to be a wilfully 
bad Magistrate. An instance of this nature, supposing it to occur, would not, 
however, constitute a collision of authority, which indeed cannot occur be¬ 
tween two authorities distinct in themselves, and the one subordinate to the 
other. 

The Commission have provided, and it is understood to be the intention of 
the Court of Directors, that all persons charged with criminal offences shall be 
brought, when apprehended, before the Collector as Magistrate j and in all 
cases of a trivial nature, the Commission have provided, that the.enquiry shall 
be perfected by the Collector, whom they have empowered to pass sentence to 

[5 Yj a certain 
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a certain extent; but in cases of a degree of criminality exceeding this limita¬ 
tion, if there shall be reason to suspect the prisoner to be concerned in the 
perpetration of the crime, the Collector, as Magistrate, is required to send the 
prosecutor, the witnesses, and the prisoner, with the proceedings on the case, 
to the criminal Judge of the zillah. “ But,” it is added, “ it shall not be ne- 
« cessary for the Magistrate to go further into the examination, than to satisfy 
“ his own mind that there is ground to believe the prisoner guilty of the crime 
charged against him." 


The introduction of this duty by a negative may lead to different interpreta¬ 
tions, as to the sufficiency of the ground on which the Magistrate is at liberty 
to found his belief of the guilt of the accused. If, as the Court would interpret 
the Regulation, the belief on which the Magistrate is to forward the accused to 
the criminal Judge of the zillah, for trial or commitment, according to the na¬ 
ture and degree of his criminality, be required to be the result of a grave pro¬ 
ceeding, sufficient to warrant the commitment of the prisoner for trial, all that 
is left to be done is to make out the mittimus of the prisoner, to ascertain and 
record the names and residence of his witnesses, and to take recognizances from 
the prosecutor and his witnesses to appear on the day fixed for trial: and to 
take these matters of form from the Magistrate is to afford him relief in appear¬ 
ance rather than in reality; while, in order to enable the criminal Judge to 
repeat the discharge of the duty, which has already been performed by the Ma¬ 
gistrate, of inquiring into the alleged guilt of the prisoner, previously to com¬ 
mitting him for trial before the court of circuit, the prosecutor in most cases, 
and the witnesses for the prosecution in all, will be put to the inconvenience of 
making a journey to a distant tribunal, and this inconvenience they will have 
again to go through at the trial of the prisoner. 


If the preliminary proceedings of the Magistrate should not be conducted 
with sufficient care, which it is reasonable to apprehend may happen when no 
responsibility is incurred by defective proceedings, it may be necessary for the 
criminal Judge to call before him and examine other witnesses, whose evidence 
may be found necessary to elucidate the case, and inconvenience and delay 
may thus be occasioned, which might be avoided by requiring the Magistrate 
to perfect his proceedings on his own responsibility, in the first instance: and 
it has been shewn, that the relief v/hich is intended to be given to the Magis¬ 
trate, by incurring the chance of this inconvenience, is immaterial. 


With regard to the preparation of all papers for the trials before the court 
of circuit, and the charge of the jail, which are proposed to be given to the 
officer designated the criminal Judge of the zillah, this may be done without in 
any respect interfering with the discharge of the duties of Magistrate; but in 
view to the provisions which require that the Magistrate shall cause certain 
calendars to be delivered to the courts of circuit, it appears proper that the offi¬ 
cer charged with the superintendence and control of the police, and with the 
preservation of the peace of the zillah, should in person deliver to the court, 
authorized to inquii'e into the mode in which those duties are performed, the 
returns shewing how such duties have been executed, and that he should re¬ 
ceive such orders as that Court may think proper to pass on such returns. 4- 
due regard for the preservation of the outward forms of respect, which the 
Government have been pleased to direct that the Magistrates shall pay to the 
courts of circuit, would appear to require that this obligation shall be trans¬ 
ferred with the other duties of the office •, and as the occasions for it will occur 
no oftener than twice a year, they cannot occupy the Collector’s time and at¬ 
tention for any inconvenient length of time. 


These observations have no reference to the general inconveniences which 
have been considered by many of the judicial servants as likely to result from 
the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collectors, that question being 
considered to be put at rest, for the present at least, by the positive orders of 
the Honourable Court of Directors} but it is impossible entirely to overlook 
the distresses to which the poorer classes may be subject, in pursuing the mo¬ 
tions of a wandering tribunal, or not to contemplate the probability of a future 
arrangement, not very distant perhaps, for declaring that the office for receiv¬ 
ing and hearing complaints of personffi injuries and outrage shall be held at a 
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known fixed station, and that it shall not be_ necessary for an aggrieved party, 

seeking redress, to follow the footsteps of an individual public omcer. July 1816- 

The measures under consideration, although so far salutary as they relieve the 
zillah Judge from the duties of Magistrate, include so obvious a defect, that 
they may be regarded as merely preliminary to some more permanent arrange- 
ment p and as the Honourable Court have resolved that the experiment shall 
be tried, it is to be concluded that they will be guided by the result of that ex¬ 
periment, in determining on the arrangement which may be indicated by it as 
most expedient and permanently beneficial in the administration of criminal 
justice in India. This consideration would appear to point out the propriety of 
assigning new names to the new offices created in the course of the experiment, 
rather than to strip an existing office of its known designation, and give to it 
an appellation indicative of a change which has not taken place in the authority 
. vested in the office: this observation is applicable to the Regulation constitut¬ 
ing the zillahs, criminal Judges of their respective zillahs, a title which wonla 
lead to the supposition that a new office had been constituted in each ziUah, 
whereas, on an examination, of its provisions, it appears that the several zilian 
Magistrates have been exercising the authorities and powers proposed to be 
vested in the criminal Judges for several years past., But having conferred on 
the Collectors the title of Magistrate, because a part of the duties of the Ma¬ 
gistrate are to be transferred to them, a necessity arose of giving a riew name 
to the old office; and if the commitment of offenders, in cases cognizable by 
the courts of circuit, be continued in that office, the title of criminal Judge can¬ 
not be considered as applicable to the committing Magistrate. But setting 
aside all consideration of verbal proprieties, in consequence of the transfer ot 
the title of Magistrate to the Collector, a difficulty has arisen, and the Com¬ 
mission have proposed a I'emedy for it, on the legality of which the Right o- 
nourable the Governor in Council may deem it expedient to require the opi¬ 
nion of the Company’s legal adviser. 

In the nineteenth paragraph of the letter from the Commission, they state as 
follows: “ we have not given the criminal Judge any cognizance of crimes 
“ committed by European British subjects, because the 53d Geo. Hi, bection 
« 105 and 106, speak of the Magistrate only.” This would appear to admit 
that the fixed resident Magistrate is the officer to whose authority European 
British subjects ought to be amenable in the cases stated in those sections, and 
that it is the authority contemplated by the Legislature in framing we act; 
but by taking from the judicial officer the appellation by vyhich his office was 
known, at the time when the act was framed, the Commission deprive the na¬ 
tive subject of the means of prompt redress of injury intended to be given to 
him by the Legislature, and they render the European British subject liable to 
be dragged in attendance on the travelling office of the Collector, in a manner 
which could never have been in the contemplation of Parliament. 

The difficulty would be removed, by leaving to the zillah Magistrate his pre¬ 
sent title, and distinguisliing the Collector by that of police Magistrate ot the 
zillah. 

With regard to the instances in which the proposed draft of the Regulation 
for the office of Magistrate extends to the rescission of provisions in the crim^i. 
nal code, for the abrogation of which the Commission quote no authority, the 
first is described in the thirteenth paragraph of their letter. Th^ observe, that 
“ by Clause fifth, Section 4, Regulation I. 1810, the power of Government m 
“ confirming the attachment of the landof absentees for contempt of summons 
“ is absolute, as it ought to be, without any previous report from the Joujdarry 
“ Adawlut; but by Sections 2 and 3 of the same Regulation, in cases ot re- 
“ sistance to process, the sentence of the Foujdarry intervenes, and their report 
“ is necessary previously to the final determination of Government. We niake 
“ the matter in both cases referable directly to Government for their decision, 

“ without any report from the Sudder Foujdarry, because we see no sufficient 
“ reason for incurring delay in the one case more than the other ; and because 
“ we think that the decisions of Government should be prompt, wherever the 
“ authority of the Magistrate is to be supported.” 

These 
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These reasons for changing the existing law have no application to the pro¬ 
cess prescribed in either case j for, with reference to the first, the delay is not 
on the side on which the Commission have supposed it to be, and with regard 
to the latter, although the Court would be disposed to agree in opinion with the 
Commission on the abstract proposition, that where the decision of Government 
may be necessary to support the authority of the Magistrate such decision 
should be prompt, it is not for this purpose that Government is called upon for 
a decision in either of the two cases in question. 


A concise abstract of the law will be sufficient to explain this matter. 

The first case in the Regulation, though the second in the order they are 
treated of in the letter of the Commission, is a charge of resistance of process, 
the penalty provided for which offence is forfeiture of property or fine (with 
eventual imprisonment or corporal punishment if the fine be not paid). 

This is the case in which the Commission have supposed the delay to happen ; 
but the process prescribed in the Regulation would appear to be sufficiently 
prompt. The Magistrate of the zillah in which such resistance may “ have 
been made, on the same being charged on oath shall, if practicable, cause 
“ the party to be apprehended and brought before him to answer to the charge. 
“ If the party shall abscond or conceal himself, so that he cannot be appre- 
“ bended, the Magistrate is to cause a written proclamation, requiring the 
“ party to appear to answer to the charge against him within a fixed period of 
“ time (not less than one month) to be publicly read and proclaimed by beat 
“ of drum, &c.’* 


(C 


(( 


« 


If the party charged as above cannot be apprehended, and shall not, within 
the period fixed by proclamation, appear to answer to the charge against him, 
or if he shall appear in pursuance of the proclamation, and after receiving 
“ his answer to the charge, and hearing the evidence he may adduce in his 
“ defence, it shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the Magistrate, that he is 
“ guilty of the charge, the Magistrate is to pass judgment against him.” 

If the offender be a proprietor of lands, whether paying or exempt from pay¬ 
ing revenue to Government, the Magistrate is to declare such lands forfeited to 
Government, and immediately to cause the Collector of the district to attach 
such lands. 


If the offender be a Sudder farmer, holding a farm from Government within 
the zillah in which the resistance may have been made, the judgment against 
him shall declare his lease forfeited, and the Magistrate is to require the Col- 
lector to proceed as above directed, with regard to lands declared to be for¬ 
feited. 


If the offender be not a proprietor or Sudder farmer, the judgment is to de¬ 
clare him liable to the payment of a fine to Government, commutable, under 
certain circumstances, with the concurrence of the Foujdarry Adawlut, to im¬ 
prisonment or corporal punishment. 


In cases of resistance to process, not attended with aggravating circumstances, 
the Magistrate may pass such sentence as appears to him proper, and carry the 
sentence into execution without reference to the Foujdarry Adawlut, such sen¬ 
tence being subject to revision by the court of circuit, undei' the general powers 
vested in that court. 


Provided always, that the whole of the judgments passed by Magistrates 
under this Regulation (with exception to the last-mentioned case) be imme¬ 
diately reported, with a complete copy of their proceedings, to the court of 
Foujdarry Adawlut, and that the orders of that court be received before the 
judgment passed by a Magistrate be considered final and conclusive. 


The Foujdarry Adawlut, on the receipt of the proceedings above referred to, 
are to pass such order thereon as they may think proper, on due consideration 
of the evidence and all the circumstances of the case; and in all instances 
wherein the forfeiture of the offender’s lands or leases may appear to them too 
severe a punishment for the offence, they are authorized to commute the same 
for such fine to Government as they may deem adequate, and order the attach¬ 
ment of the lands to be taken oft on payment thereof. The sentence of the 
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jt'oujdarry Adawlut is to be final, in all cases of fine, imprisonment, and corpo¬ 
ral punishment; but in case they shall confirm the judgmen^t of the Magistrate 
for a forfeiture of the offender’s lands or lease, they are, previously to ordering 
such sentence to be carried into execution, to transmit their proceedings, witli 
those of the Magistrate, to the Governor in Council, who will finally determine 
whether the sentence of forfeiture shall be put in force, or commuted to a fine, 
or otherwise ; and who, whenever he may order the land or lease of the offen¬ 
der to be forfeited to Government, will at the same time cause the itecessary 
instructions for the future disposal of the land to be conveyed to the Collector 
through the Board of Revenue. 


lleporfe of 
Sadder Adawlut/ 
29 July 1816/ 


Throughout the whole of these provisions, the decision of Government is not 
called for to support the authority of the Magistrate. The law always gives 
sufficient support to his authority, in declaring the forfeiture of property to be 
the penalty for resistance to process ; and so far as the authority of the Magis¬ 
trate is concerned, it is upheld by the immediate attachment of such property. 
The subsequent progress of the matter is towards such a mitigation of the sen¬ 
tence as may be obtained in the higher court. If the forfeiture should be 
confirmed, a reference to the Governor in Council, in every such case, must be 
necessary, in order that he may issue orders for the disposal of the property 
accruing to Government by such decree of forfeiture. And here the law has 
leniently provided a further opportunity for the offending individual to endea¬ 
vour to preserve the property which he may have thoughtlessly endangered, 
the Governor in Council being unrestricted as to the circumstances which he 
may be pleased to take into consideration, in determining whether the sentence 
shall be enforced, mitigated, or remitted altogether. 


There is nothing in the Regulations to prevent the case from going through 
all these stages in three months or less. 


The other case is of a totally different nature: it is that of a person charged 
with an offence of a criminal nature, the penalty provided for which must vary 
according to the degree of its criminality. 


In this case, if the accused person abscond or conceal himself, so that upon a 
process issued against him by the Magistrate, he cannot be found, the Magis¬ 
trate is to require liim, by proclamation, to attend, and answer to the charge 
against him within a fixed period of time, not less than one month ; and in case 
he shall not appear and deliver himself up within the period fixed by such pro- 
claroatiorj, the Magistrate, on receiving the Nazir’s return to this effect, is to 
order the attachment of any land, or other real property, held by the party 
within his jurisdiction. 


It is unnecessary to repeat the descriptions of persons who may happen to be 
the offenders, which are correspondent to those described in the former case. 


In all instances wherein an attachment of property maybe ordered under the 
foregoing rule, the Magistrate, immediately on the attendance of the party for 
whose appearance it was ordered, shall direct, by a written precept, that the 
attachment be removed, and that a full and fair account be rendered of all re¬ 
ceipts and disbursements during the period of attachment. 


The attachment of the lands, in this case, has no reference whatever to tlie 
punishment of the offence with which the individual may be charged : its sole 
purpose is to compel the attendance of the party accused, and there its opera¬ 
tion ends. Neither is any particular person specified, during which the non- 
appearance of the party shall be taken to annul his title to his property, nor is 
the Magistrate required to declare such property forfeited to Government. 


Sliould the party neglect to attend for a period of six months after the lands 
have been ordered under attachment, the Magistrate, is required to report the 
case to the Governor in Council, who will pass such order on it, and the future 
disposal of the lands, as he may judge proper. 

But this provision does not necessarily imply the forfeiture of the propeity, 
although it may be considered, after the lapse of so many months, to have been 
•abandoned, and it may be deemed expedient that orders should be given for the 
future disposal of such property. The appearance of the party at any 
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Report of cified period before the Magistrate’s report may have been transmitted to the 
Sudder Adawlut, Governor in Council, is suflicient to procure the instant release of his property ; 
29 Jul y 1816. ^ at^tendance should not be given till after the lapse of a period of 


six months, it is not to be concluded against liiin that the delay will not adroit 
of explanation. 

The charge is supposed to be preferred by some individual, as charges of a 
criminal nature generally are; and it may appear on investigation that advan¬ 
tage has been taken of the occasioned absence of the par ty to fabricate the ac- 
ciisation, and the tale of his concealment. Such a result of the investigation 
would, of course, lead to the restoration of his property. 

This, it must be observed, is the case in w'hich a positive delay of six months 
is prescribed before making the report to the Governor in Council, whereas 
there is nothing in the Regulations to prevent a decision being obtained, on the 
other case, within half that time. 

The next instance of a proposed alteration of the existing provisions of the 
criminal code is noticed in the fourteenth paragraph of the letter from the Com¬ 
mission, in which they state, that “ in Sections 17 to 22 inclusive, we have re- 
“ tained, with some modifications, the first five sections of Regulation XIII. 
“ 1809, but no parts of the rest. By this Regulation, if the proclaimed offender 
“ surrender within the limited time, he has all the benefit of a trial; but if he 
" suri’ender or is apprehended after the time, it is only necessary that the Judge 
“ slrould be satisfied of the identity of the prisoner and of his contumacy in not 
“ appealing before, in order to sentence him to be imprisoned and transported 
“ for life. We have given him a regular trial in both cases, because we see no 
“ cause to justify the continuance of so extraordinary and severe a law. We 
“ have entirely rejected the Sections 13 and 14 of the same Regulation, by 
“ which, among other penalties, persons convicted of affording to the pro- 
“ claimed offender lodging, money, grain, or other supplies, are liable to for- 
“ feiture of their estates, because such aid is often furnished from the dread of 
“ assassination, and it is very difficult to ascertain whether the aid has been 
“ given in consequence of this or of any other motive, and because the punish- 
“ merit holds out encouragement to private animosity, to bring forward infor- 
“ raation against persons who may have given money or grain from fear,, or 
“ from not knowing of the proclamation.” 

The foregoing observations do not appear to have been dictated by any cori- 
sideration of the history of the law in question, or of its operations. But it is 
umrecessary to go beyond the paragraph itself, for a cause to justify the coiiti- 
miance of the penalty announced for disobedience of the proclamation, which 
theCoinmission have termed so “ extraordinary and severe a law;” for it must be 
kept in mind, that the existing law is directed exclusively against persons con- 
eerned in gang robbery and murder, the notoriety of whose criminal practices 
is sufficiently established, to render their apprehension essential to the peace 
and tranquillity of the district; and that previously to authorizing the issue of 
the proclamation, “ the Foujdarry Adawlut are required to determine whether 
“ the degree of notoriety, and the dangerous character of the person accused, 
“ or the aggravated nature of the offence alleged against him, be such as ta 
“ warrant the measures for his apprehension and for his punishment in case of 
“ contumacy.” Now', if the character of the offender be such that his threat 
of assassination shall be sufficient to awe individuals into affording him lodging 
and furnishing him with supplies, and to form, in the opinion of the Commission, 
a justification for their so doing, it must be desirable to relieve the country from 
so grievous a pest; and that law cannot be deemed .severe, which requires a 
person of such dangerous character to appear, and answer to the charges pre¬ 
ferred against him, announcing to him that he will be held to be guilty of the 
crimes so charged against him, if he shall not appear, at the time fixed in the 
proclamation, to answer to such charges. 

The Commission have omitted in their draft the duty imposed on the Fouj¬ 
darry Adaw'lut by the existing law, as above quoted; and by taking away from 
the proclamation the penalty for disobeying it, they have reduced it- to some¬ 
thing more insignificant than a mere summons published by beat of drqni, and 
affixed to a wall instead of being served on the offender, as in<atrivial\,case> But 
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Iiile thev have totally destroyed the efficiency of the instrument in this re¬ 
spect, they have added to it no notification, “ that if any person, in his endea- 
“ vours to apprehend, should wound or slay him (the proclaimed person),^ in 
“ consequence of bis standing on his defence or flying, the person so wounding 
“ or slaying the criminal shall be deemed entirely guiltless with respect to that 
“ actand the reason assigned for it in their letter is, that “ the provisions 
“ are more likelv to become known to the inhabitants in this way, thanjf ^ey 
“ were inserted *n a separate section, as in the rescinded Regulation.’* The 
reason may be,applicable to a new Regulation, but not to one which has been 
in operation for more than six years, and the provisions of which must have be¬ 
come known, as legal provisions usually do, in all countries, through the prac¬ 
tice of the court. 

But if the Regulation were entirely new, the insertion of this provision 
merely in the body of the proclamation, instead of serving as a protection to 
individuals in the discharge of their duty, would have the appearance, and in all 
probability the effect, of a direct encouragement to all persons to resort to any 
means of destroying the person named in the proclamation ; and its insertion 
in a section of the Regulation would still be necessary, in the same manner as 
the penalty attendant on a disobedience of the proclamation is inserted in the 
Regulation. 

The arguments urged by the Commission for rescinding Sections 13 and 14 
of Regulation XIII. 1809, would form part of the defence of persons called 
tipon to account for their conduct under those sections j and as the penalties 
provided by them cannot be enforced until each case has undergone considera¬ 
tion by the Foiijdarry Adawlut, and by the Governor in Council, there is little 
clanger of their being inflicted on persons who may not be proper objects of such 
penal enactments. 

The latter part of the fourteenth paragraph contains a postulatum on which 
much might be written ; but as it entirely begs the question, with regard 
to the state of the country previous to 1809, it may be sufficient for the Court 
to state, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 
that the judicial courts were not generally and completely in operation until 
1807, that the regulation in question is numbered 4 of the Bengal (’ode for the. 
year 1808, and that it was adopted into the Madras Code in the following year. 

With regard to augmenting the authority vested in the Magistrate for grant¬ 
ing rewards as far as one hundred rupees, as mentioned in the sixteenth para¬ 
graph of the letter from the Commission, the Court concur in their recommenda¬ 
tion that it be adopted; and the authorizing Magistrates to'remove public 
officers from one station to another, without reference to any other authority, 
as stated in the seventeenth paragraph, may, in the hands of an active and in¬ 
telligent officer, contribute to the efficiency of the police. Indeed, the efficient 
administration of police must always be greatly dependent on personal charac¬ 
ter. It is a department which cannot be strictly controuled by Regulation, and 
will therefore be ever liable to great abuse ; but this is a necessary evil, which 
it will be the duty of the European officers to endeavour to circumscribe within 
the narrowest limits possible, for they cannot remove it altogether. 

The Court have not extended their remarks to the Regulations by which 
“ offences against the revenue laws of customs, the tobacco monopoly, and spi- 
“ rit licenses, are rendered criminal,” which the Commission state to be left 
untouched, but of which, it must be observed, the character has been totally 
altered, by transferring them to the cognizance of the Collector : and this ap¬ 
pears to the Court to be done in direct opposition to the expressed intentions of 
the Honourable Court of Directors, who, in the eighteenth paragraph of their 
letter dated the 20th December 1815, declare, that “ it is not their intention 

to give to Collectors a power of deciding upon complaints which may be pre- 
“ ferred either against themselves or the native officers of revenue subject to 
“ them respectively.” 

In all complaints made under the laws in question against the officers em¬ 
ployed in the several departments, the Collector is interested as their imme¬ 
diate master; and in all complaints against individuals for infringing those 
laws he has an interest, on account of the revenue derived from those sources: 

for 
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for allowing that he derives no personal emolument from them, his reputation 
as a revenue officer is concerned in maintaining the standard of his collection,, 
which is liable to bd injured by every fraud. 

With regard to the Regulation for the office of criminal Judge, the Court 
have already remarked on the inexpediency of assigning to established offices 
appellations indicative of a change in such office, which has not taken Jjlace, 
or of an addition of authority which has not been conferred on it. 

The employment of the zillah Judge in the discharge of duties in the criminal 
department is not altogether consistent with the instructions conveyed in tlie 
sixteenth paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter, dated the ^^Oth December 
1815, and the Court consider the proposed arrangement to be objectionable, 
as it imposes on the Judge apart of the duties of the magistracy, without leaving 
hini the powers of a Magistrate. It renders him liable to have his attention 
daily called to the cases of persons who may be forwarded to him by the Col¬ 
lector, after perhaps but a defective preliminary inquiry, or to those of persons 
forwarded by a police officer, whose proceedings, it is to be expected, will 
be still more defective, but over whom he cannot even issue letters of in¬ 
struction. 

If it be necessary, as well to continue the assistance at present afforded by 
the Magistrate in diminishing the duties of the circuit, as to afford relief to the 
Collector in the discharge of the duties of Magistrate (which the Court have no 
doubt will be found to be very necessary), it would, in the opinion of the 
Court, be better to make the zillah Judge, in fact, what the new appellation 
given to him by the Commission designates him to be, a Judge of sessions, 
holding sittings for the cognizance of particular offences, and passing judgment 
oh the cases of the persons charged with such offences. His sittings might be 
held monthly, commencing on a particular clay of the first week of the month, 
and continuing until the business of the session should be gone through; 
and he might be aided in the discharge of this duty by the law officers 
of the station, A court so constituted, under the name of the Magistrate’s 
court (for a new name is unnecessary), might be very serviceable in the 
criminal department, without materially occupying the time of the zillah 
Judge. 

To avoid the collision which, it appears to be apprehended, may arise be¬ 
tween the two authorities residing in the same zillah, all official correspondence 
between the authorities which the Court would distinguish by the titles of 
“ Magistrate,” and “ Police Magistrate” of the zillah, might be prohibited; 
and if the proceedings of the Police Magistrate, on whose commitments the 
offenders would be brought to trial, should in any instance appear to be 
irregular and to require correction, it might be made the duty of the Magis¬ 
trate to bring the case to the notice of the Judge on circuit for his infor¬ 
mation and orders, and those orders might be conveyed direct to the Police 
Magistrate. 

Under such an arrangement, tire necessity for the prosecutors and witnesses 
proceeding twice to the zillah station would be obviated, l;lie proceedings of the 
police officers would, in every instance, come under the notice of their supe¬ 
riors, and it is to be expected that they would, in consequence, pay greater 
attention to regularity. 

With regard to the powers to be intrusted to the Magistrate, they must be 
sufficient to enable him to accomplish the purposes of the Act, 5Sd George 
III., in regard to European British subjects ; but he may be restricted from 
inquiring into the details of police, the administration of which will be vested 
in the Collector. 

The foregoing sketch may be sufficient to shew the principles on which, in 
the opinion of the Court, a preferable arrangement may be formed to that 
which has been proposed by the Commission. It would not be practicable to 
complete the details in the time within which tlie Right Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council has expressed his desire to receive the proceedingsof the 
Court on the drafts prepared by the Commission. 


Almost 
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Almost the only remark which the Corainissioii appeal*'to have considered 
necessary, in explanation ofihe draft of the llegulation for the criminal Judge, 
is contained in the following words. “ We have made all ttie reports quarterly 
“ which before were inontlily, because the same object of proper control may 
“ be obtained, and time and labour saved by this arrangement.” Whatever 
application this observation may have to the other reports, it has none to that 
of prisoners apprehended in each month, of which it is desirable that the earliest 
information should be conveyed to the superior court, or the report of casual¬ 
ties and of prisoners released in each month. If the quarterly reports are to he 
in substance the same as those at present received montlily (and the forms are 
copied verbatim from the forms printed in Regulation VI of 180^^), the in¬ 
formation contained in the proposed quarterly reports of these cases will con¬ 
tain the precise information at present contained in the reports furnished 
monthly. The labour saved to the writer, therefore, will be that of the heads 
©>r titles of each report; and to the judicial officer, that of affixing his signa-- 
ture thereto. The Court would, therefore, recommend that these reports, at 
least, be continued monthly; the others are not of so much consequence. 

It is proper to remark on a part of the proposed Regulation for the Magis¬ 
trate which is not explained in the letter, that while it is provided by Section 
31’that the court of circuit shall report to the Foujdarry Adawlut, and the 
Ftmjdarry Adawlut to Government, any instance in wliicli the Magistrates or 
their assistants may be guilty of misconduct or neglect in the discharge of their 
official duties, this very proper provision is rendered useless by that contained 
in Section 4%, which declares it to be unnecessary for tiie Magistrates to make 
the depo.sitions taken by them, in the cases referred to, matters of record, and 
requires only a registry of dates, names, and the quantum of punishment in¬ 
flicted in each case, affording no information beyond the result of the Magis- 
strate’s proceedings, none whatever of the nature of such proceedings, and 
thi»^ document the Magistrate is to cause to be delivered to the court of circuit. 
It is supposed that he will be too much engaged in other duties to deliver it in 
person, and< that it will be dangerous to bring him so nearly in contact with the 
.superior court: lioiv then is the court of circuit to discharge the duty required 
of it? 

By these provisions, the administration of justice, so far as the Collectors 
are concerned, is made a secondary duty ; and the almost total exemption from 
control, which is herein provided for them, may lead to negligence in the dis¬ 
charge of functions which appear to be thought so unimportant. 

The Honourable Court of Directors cannot be supposed to have been aware, 
that this would be a necessary consequence of employing the Collectors in the 
discharge of the duties of Magistrate. 

In concluding these observations, which have been hastily thrown together, 
in order that the strictest obedience might be paid to the orders of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, that their report should be made within 
fifteen days, the Court beg leave to state, that although they have given to the 
subject all the consideration which the shortness of the period allowed them 
admitted, and have endeavoured to perform the duty wliich the Riglit Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council has been pleased to confide to them in the best 
rnanner, yet it is to be apprehended that, in the cursory view which they have 
been enabled to take of the drafts, and of the letter of explanation which accom¬ 
panied them, something may be found to have been omitted, which on more 
mature consideration might be supplied. But, from what the Court have stated, 
it will be clearly understood, that they deem the drafts to be defective in prin¬ 
ciple ; and considering the importance of the subject, they doubt not that the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council will deem it proper to have before 
him all the information that has been received from the Judicial Authorities, 
previously to forming a final determination regarding it. 

The Court were desirous of submitting the information which has been 
furnished by the several Judicial Authorities on the points referred for their 
opinion, along with these enervations, but the commands of the Government 
requiring tliat all their attention .should be given to the drafts framed by the 
Commission, in order that the reports on them might be completed within the 
prescribed time, occasioned the suspension of their proceedings on the reports 
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connected with the important subjects under discussion, which are properly 
the duty of the Court. 

Ordered, That extract of these proceedings be sent to the Secretary to 
Government in the Judicial department, for the purpose of being laid before 
the Right Honourable the Govei'nor in Council. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated Q9th August 1816. 


Report of 
Judicial 
Commissioners, 
29 Aug. 1816. 


Sir: 


To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 


1. We had the honour to receive, on the 13th instant, Mr. Secretary 
Hill’s letter of the 7th instant, together with an extract from the proceedings 
of the Sudder Adawlut on the drafts of Regulations submitted to the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, with our report of the 25th June. 


2. As the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut observe, that the period within which 
they were required to make their report on these drafts “ is too limited to- 
“ admit of a revision of their several provisions in detail,” we have made the 
revision ourselves; but before we enter into- any detail of the changes which 
have resulted from it, we shall endeavour to answer the objections made to 
the drafts, on account of their having observed in them “ deviations from the 
« orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, and alterations of the existing 
“ Regulations, comprising very material departures from the principles on 
“ which they are framed.” 


3. The Sudder Adawlut remark, that the orders of the Honourable Court 
of Directors, are positive for the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the 
Collectors, “so as that the zillah Judges may be enabled to give their whole 
“ time to the administration of civil justice instead of which the Commis¬ 
sion have made them, under the title of the criminal Judge of th§ zillah, the 
committing Magistrates in all cases triable by the Court of Circuit. We have 
already, in our former report of the 2.5th June, given our reasons for making 
this division of authority, in place of leaving to the criminal Judge a concur¬ 
rent magisterial jurisdiction, as authorized by the Court of Directors. 


4. The Sudder Adawlut observe, that the revenue duties of Collector would 
be but little interrupted by the commitment of offenders for trial, and “ that 
“ an attendance on the court of circuit twice in the year would not extend 
to any considerable occupation of the Collector's time.*^ It is not the mere 
act of committing prisoners for trial, but the preparation of papers, that takes 
up time. The convenience of the people has also bad some weight with us 
in favour of the proposed arrangement. Prisoners and witnesses will now be 
sent direct to the zillah station by the district police officers ;'whereas if the 
Collector, as Magistrate, committed, the witnesses and prisoners would in aU 
cases punishable by the criminal Judge, have to make two journeys instead of 
one, first to the Magistrate and then to the criminal Judge. An attendance 
on the court of circuit might bring the Collector from a distant part of the 
district: his other business, both of revenue and police, would in the mean 
time be interrupted, and after obtaining leave from the circuit Judge he would 
have to return to the spot from which he came. This repeated every six 
months, wmuld probably occupy six weeks or two months in the year: a space 
of time much too long to be sacrificed, in a great degree, to mere form. 


5. The Sudder Adawlut seem to apprehend, that the revenue administration 
being the primary, and that of justice the secondary duty of tlie office, a 
Collector may neglect his judicial duties. To this it may be answered, that 
revenue is not made his primary duty ; but where two duties are to be^ per¬ 
formed, both must be attended to. JRevenue must give way to the duties of 


the Magistrate in all essential matters, but it must not be neglected for points 
of form. If the Collector is interested in the realization of the revenue, he is, 


for the same reason, interested in the good order ot the country. No public 
officer is so much so as him, and he is therefore as little likely as any other to 
neglect the magisterial duties, on which it so much depends. 

6. In 
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6. In the draft of the Magistrate Regulation it is provided, that in the 
examination of prisoners charged with heinous oftences, previous to their being 
forwarded to the criminal Judge, “ it shall not be necessary for the Magistrate 
“ to go further into the examination,, than to satisfy his own mind that there 
“ is ground to believe the prisoner guilty of the crime charged against him.” 
The Sudder court observe, that “ the introduction of this duty by a negative, 
« may lead to different interpretations as to the sufficiency of the ground on 
» which the Magistrate is at liberty to found his belief of the guilt of the ac- 
“ cused.” They do not seem to have recollected, that the examinations be¬ 
fore the Magistrate are on oath, and that, therefore, there can be no greater 
latitude for different interpretations, “ as to the sufficiency of the ground,” 
than there is under the existing Regulation, which directs the prisoner to be 
committed when there is ground to suspect him “ of having been concerned 
in the crime charged against him.” * They remark, that if the belief on which 
the Magistrate is to forward the accused to the criminal Judge be the result df 
a grave proceeding, sufficient to warrant the commitment of the prisoner foi 
trial, all that is left to be done is to make out the mittimus of the prisoner, to 
record the names and residence of his witnesses, and to take recognizances 
from the prosecutor and his witnesses. But this enumeration is far from com¬ 
prising all that the Magistrate would have to do. He would have to translate 
the papers into Persian, under Section l6. Regulation VI. 1802; and into 
English, under the orders of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut of the 25th 
October 1806 : to prepare the calendars for the court of circuit, to send out 
the summonses to the prosecutors and witnesses, to attend that court, aud to 
examine every prisoner himself, instead of letting him be forwarded direct to 
the criminal Judge by the Tehsildar. 


7. The Sudder court seem to imagine, that the criminal Judge is made, in 
every case, to repeat a duty already performed by the Magistrate, and that 
relief is hence afforded to the Magistrate “ in appearance, rather than in 
« reality.” This, however, is a mistake; because all cases cognizable by the 
criminal Judge will be sent to him direct by the Tebsildars, as is now <ione by the 
police Darogahs, f and such cases only as have been preferred to the Magis¬ 
trate in the first instance, and which he cannot punish, will be sent by him to the 
criminal Judge. The Sudder court suppose that the prosecutor in most, and 
the witnesses for the prosecution in all cases, would have to make three jour¬ 
neys to attend different tribunals. By the arrangement proposed by the Com¬ 
mission, this never can happen. The witnesses will, in no case, attend more 
than twice, and in many only once; but if all commitments for trial were to 
be made by the Magistrate, the witnesses would be obliged, in every instance, 
to attend twice, and very often three times. They would first be sent for 
examination by the police officer to the Collector, acting as Magistrate. If the 
Collector could not punish himself, he would forward the witnesses and 
prisoner to the criminal Judge ; and where he committed for trial by the court 
of circuit, the witnesses would have to attend a third time, lo save the time 
of the criminal Judge and the Magistrate is no doubt desirable ; but it is of 
much less importance than the convenience of the people. 
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The Sudder Adawlut observe, “ that if the preliminary proceedings of this 
Mao-istrate should not be conducted with sufficient care, which it is reason- 
able to apprehend may happen, when no responsibility is incurred by delec- 
“ tive proceedings, it may be necessary for the criminal Judge to call before 
“ and examine other witnesses, and delay may thus be occasioned. 1 he same 
thing happens now, if the Darogah’s proceedings are not carefully drawn up; and 
the same thing would happen if the Magistrate committed when the lehsil- 
dar’s proceedin.Ts were defective. But the Magistrate is not, as supposed by 
the Sudder Adawlut, exempt from responsibility for defective proceedings. His 
uroceedinFs, in all cases forwarded by him for examination by the criminal 
Judge, may be produced by that officer, when called for by the Judge of 

circuit. 


0, The Sudder Adawlut think that a due regard for the preservation of 

“ the outward forms of respect, wluch the Government have been pleased to 

“ direct that the Magistrates shall pay to the courts of circuit,” require tliat 


* Sections, RegulationVI., 1802. 


Section 27, draft C. 
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thedntyof attending the court of circuit and delivering the calendars shoidd i)e 
transferred to the Collector, witli the otlier duties of the Magistrate’s office. An 
attention to those forms is very proper, where it can be paid without incurring 
serious inconvenience. It does not move the criminal Judge from his station, 
and he can, therefore, without any difficulty, still continue to observe all the 
necessary forms of respect, by going out whth the principal inhabitants to meet 
the court of circuit on its approach to his station, and continuing in attendance 
during its stay. But we have already stated our objections against tlie Col¬ 
lectors’ being required to attend; his observance of this form might frequently 
leave the whole business of the province at a stand, and we see no adequate 
object to justify the submitting to so great an inconvenience. 

10. In considering the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collector, 
the Court remark that it is impossible entirely to overlook *’* the distresses to 
‘‘ which the poorer classes may be subject, in pursuing tlie motions of a 
“ wandering tribunal, or not to contemplate the probability of a future ar- 
“ rangement, not very distant perhaps, for declaring that the office for receiv- 
“ ing and hearing complaints of personal injuries and outrage shall be held at 
a known fixed station.” 

We are so fhr.frora thinking that the inability of this tribunal will distress the 
poor, that we think, on the contrary, that this very quality will render it most 
useful to them. It is the fixing of this office in one place which has hindered 
complaints from reaching it, which has prevented the Magistrate from making 
local inquiiies into abuses, and which has, in consequence, rendered it so in¬ 
efficient. It is proper that the court for the trial of all important civil suite 
should be fixed; but for the hearing of complaints of personal injuries, the 
court must be moveable. While the state of society and the character of the 
people of India remain what they are, no stationary tribunal can be of much 
use in this respect. It is only by going round the country, and visiting every 
part of it, that the Magistrate can ever learn one-tenth part of the injuries 
which the inhabitants suffer from police officers and other subordinate agents, 
or the wrongs to which the poor are subjected by their more powerful neigh¬ 
bours. A travelling tribunal is so far from being a hardship to the poor, that 
it is only by its coming among them that their grievances are discovered, and 
that they have an opportunity of seeking redress. Were the tribunal fixed^ 
most of them would be prevented by poverty or ignorance, or deterred by fear, 
from quitting their homes in order to complain. To render the Magistrate sta¬ 
tionary, and at the same time to expect him to protect the inhabitants from- 
outrage, would be to expect from him what no man in his situation could pos¬ 
sibly perform. It would not be difficult to bring proof that even the most vigi¬ 
lant Magistrates have not, in such circumstance.s, been able to exercise any effi¬ 
cient control. With respect to heinous crimes and offences, the moveable na¬ 
ture of the Magistrate’s tribunal will make no change in the mode of investi¬ 
gating them, as the prosecutors and witnesses will, as formerly, be sent direct 
to the zillah station by the Tebsildars. 

11. The measures under consideration are said by the Sudder court “to in- 
“ elude so obvious a defect, that they may be regarded as merely preliminary 
“ to some more permanent arrangement.” With regard to the opinion here 
advanced, that these measures are intended only as an experiment, we see no¬ 
thing to support it in the dispatch of the Court of Directors. 

IS. The Sudder court object to the title of criminal Judge being given to 
the zillah Judge, and of zillah Magistrate to the Collector, Arguing upon the 
assumption, that the proposed modifications of the law are merely temporary, 
they recommend to assign “ new names to the new offices created in the course 
“ of experiment, rather than to strip an existing office of its known designa- 
“ tion, and give to it an appellation indicative of a change which has not 
“ taken place in the authority vested in the office.” A very great change has 
taken place in the authority vested in the office for the charge of the police; the 
maintenance ol'the peace of the country, and almost all the duties of the Ma¬ 
gistrate, have been transferred to the Collector, and we think it necessary that 
the official designation should be transferred with the duties. That part of tlie 
magisterial duties formerly exercised by the zillah Judge, which now remains 
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, is a very small one j and as it is purely of a criminal nature, namely, 
the punishment and commitment of criminals for trial, we conceive that the 
appellation of criminal Judge is much more appropriate to his ofiSce, than that 
ofzillah magistrate. 

13. The Sudder Adawlut doubt the legality of giving to the Magistrate the 
cognizance of complaints against European British subjects, referred to in the 
Act of the 53d George III, cap. 155, clauses 105 and 106. They observe, 
that the fixed resident Magistrate, and not “ the travelling office or the Col- 
** lector, is the authority contemplated by the Legislature in framing the 

Act.” We see nothing in the Act to justify the inference, that the Legisla¬ 
ture considered it necessary , that the Magistrate should be stationary: all that 
the Act requires is, that the Magistrate shall be a justice of the peace, but it 
is entirely silent as to his being stationary or not. 

14. In the drafts submitted by the Commission with their report of the S5th 
June, the cases of resistance to process were made referable directly to the 
Governor in Council, which by Section 2 and 3, Regulation I. 1810, are re¬ 
quired to be reported to the Foujdary Adawlut in the first instance. 

That Court have objected at considerable length against the proposed altera¬ 
tion. They affirm, that the reference to the Sudder court will never take more 
than three months. Though we imagine that the records will shew that it has 
always taken longer, yet as the case is one of very rare occurrence, the incon¬ 
venience will be of the less consequence; and as it is our wish to avoid altera¬ 
tions in the existing laws without strong grounds, we have restored the original 
sections in the drafts now submitted. 

15. In our former drafts, in modifying the provisions of Regulation XIIL 
1809, we proposed to make known to the people that persons slaying the pro¬ 
claimed offender in endeavouring to apprehend him would be held guiltless, by 
inserting this provision in the proclamation. The Sudder Adawlut, among 
other objections to this plan, state that the Regulation having been in operation 
for more than six years, the provisions of it “ must have become known, as 
“ legal provisions usually do in all countries, through the practice of the 
“ courts.” Though the Regulation has certainly been published above six 
years, we doubt if it be known to more than a very few natives in public em¬ 
ployment, or connected with Europeans. It is certainly not known to one in 
a hundred of the population, and most probably not to one of those who are 
most likely to apprehend the offender, namely, Talliars, wood-cutters, and 
other labourers, in remote villages among the hills and jungles. Such men 
neither read nor know any thing of Regulations, and it is only by beat of tom 
tom that they can ever hear of them. It is feared by the Court, that the pro¬ 
clamation might have the effect of a direct encouragement to all persons to 
resort to any means of destroying the person named in it. There does not ap¬ 
pear to be any cause why a person in pursuit of a proclaimed offender should 
be more likely “ to resort to any means of destroying him,” from knowing by 
a proclamation that he shall be deemed guiltless of that act, than from know¬ 
ing the same thing by a section of a Regulation; but supposing that the con¬ 
sequence apprehended by the Court were to ensure merely the encouraging the 
destruction of the oflender, this consequence could hardly follow, without ren¬ 
dering the offender more likely to surrender, from the additional danger to 
which his life would be exposed from his pursuers. If such effects are to be 
produced by the proclamation, it can scarcely be maintained that the “ instru- 

ment” which encourages the destruction of ” so grievous a pest, from whom 
** it must be desirable to relieve the country,” and which likewise operates in 
inducing him to do what he has never yet done (to give himself up) has been 
deprived of it^efficiency. But these are not the effects to which the Commission 
looked: all that they had in view was to make known to the class of men most 
likely to engage in the pursuit of the offender, by a proclamation, what there 
was no chance of their learning from a section of a Regulation, that they would 
be deemed guiltless of slaying the offender if he stood on his defence. 

16. We have made these remarks chiefly for the purpose of stating our opi¬ 
nion, that the Regulations, even after having been in operation for several years, 
do not become so generally known as seems to be supposed by the Sudder 

[6 B] ’ Adawlut; 
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Adawlut; for, with regard to the Regulation in question, \ve have inserted no 
part of it in the present drafts, and have allowed it to stand inJts original fo^, 
because we now think it ought to be rescinded altogether. This measure has 
been recommended by the First Judge of the Provincial Court of the centre dt- 
vision, on the grounds of the difficulty of obtaining sufficient evidence^ of the 
proclamation having been heard by the person to whom it has been addi essed, 
of no person ever yet having surrendered under it, and of its being totally met- 
ficient. This statement is supported by the minute of Mr. Stratton of the S9th 
July, in which it is shewn, that of one hundred and three proclaimed offenders 
not one has surrendered. The Regulation was passed in Bengal at a time 
when gang robbery had reached an alarming height: it was adopted herp in 
1809, when the number of banditti, so far from having increased,, was every 
day diminishing. The gradual extension of our influence in the territories of 
our allies, makes it every clay more easy to apprehend notorious robbers, be¬ 
cause they do not find the same secure refuge in these countries as formerly j . 
the local authorities sometimes facilitating their apprehension, and sometimes 
themselves seizing and giving them up. 

17. We stated, in our last report, that we had left untouched the Regulations 
in the case connected with offences against the revenue. The Sudder Adaw¬ 
lut, though they do not say that we have touched them, assert that their cha- 
« racter has been totally altered, by transferring them to the cognizance of the 
« Collector.” These duties of the Magistrate are transferred with the office 
to the Collector, by the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, who no 
doubt considered that if the character of the Regulation in question were even 
in any degree changed, the inconvenience, whatever it might be, would be out¬ 
weighed by the advantages of the measure. It is supposed, that the interests 
of the revenue may influence the Collector in his duties as Magistrate; but if 
the Regulations be examined, it will be found that the Collector, in the cases 
cognizable by him, has no particular interest to bias his decisions, and that their 
character is only so far changed as to render them more operative than for¬ 
merly. 

18. The transfer of these duties to the Collector appears, however, to the 
Sudder Adawlut to be done in direct opposition to the expressed intentions of 
the Honourable Court of Directors, who, in the eighteenth paragraph of their 
letter dated the SOth of December 1815, declare, “ that it is not their inten- 
“ tion to give to Collectors a power of deciding upon complaints which may be 
“ preferred either against themselves or the native officers of revenue subject to 
« them respectively.” The Sudder Court, by bringing forward a paragraph 
entirely unconnected with the subject, have endeavoured to make it appear that 
the Court of Directors did not authorize the transfer ; but, in the paragraph 
alluded to, the Honourable Court are delivering their sentiments on a subject 
totally different. They are speaking of a proposition which had been made by 
the late Collector of the southern division of Arcot, “ for empowering Collec- 
“ tors to hear and determine disputes between Zemindars or renters and the 
« Ryots, respecting revenue collections.” Their intention is obviously, that 
though the Collector should determine questions of revenue collections between 
Zemindar and Ryot, he should not determine such questions between the Ze¬ 
mindar or Ryot and himself or servants: but they have no reference whatever 
to the cases in which the Collector, as Magistrate, takes cognizance of frauds in 
the customs, of smuggling, of selling spirits without licenses, or of acts of ex- 
tortion or oppression committed by his own servants. 

19. It is concluded by the Sudder Adawlut, that the Collector is an inte¬ 
rested party in all offences against the revenue laws, because “ in all com- 
** plaints made under the laws in question against the officers tniployed the 
“ several departments, the Collector is interested as their immediate superior: 

** and in all complaints against individuals for infringing those laws he has an 

interest^ on account of the revenue derived from those sources for allowing 

that he derives no personal emolument from them^ his reputation as a reye- 
** nue officer is concerned in maintaining the standard ot his collections, which 
« is liable to be injured by every fraud/’ The Sudder Court seem to be aware, 
that the Collector can derive no emolument from the exercise of his authority 
as Magistrate. If he is not to punish offences against the revenue where he 
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uma no personal interest, and merely because his reputation is concerned in 
maintaining the standard of his collections, it might, on the same principle, be 
saii that the present zillah Magistrate ought not to punish offences against 
good order, because his reputation is concerned in maintaining the peace of 
the country. But the Collector, as Magistrate, has not authority to punish 
those offences which can affect the standard of the revenue, for smuggling, the 
only offence by which it can be affected in any sensible degree, is not punish¬ 
able by him. A short statement of the offences against the revenue which are 
cogniible by him will shew how little ground there is for apprehending that 
he can have any particular interest at all likely to influence his decisions upon 
them. 
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J20. There are seven Revenue Regulations* under which the Collector will 
exercise, in a greater or lesser degree, the powers of Magistrate. Two of these 
Regulations are for salt, two for tobacco, and the three others for spirits and 
customs. By the salt and tobacco Regulations, all fines are ordered by the 
Judge, and all confiscations by the Board of Revenue; the Magistrate has no 
authority in either case. By the custom Regulation, all confiscations of goods 
are made by the Board of Revenue. By Section 21, Regulation I. and Sec» 
tion 16, Regulation III. 1812, the Collector, as Magistrate, has authority to 
fine persons convicted of defrauding the customs, in a sum not exceeding a 
hundred rupees to the use of Government} but the Collector has ho interest 
in such fines, heither is he the prosecutor. The police officer, or other person 
who gives the information in the hope of a reward, or the fair dealer who suf¬ 
fers from the fraudulent one evading the customs, is the prosecutor. The Ju¬ 
dicial code gives to the Magistrate the cognizance of the frauds against the 
customs specified in these sections, and we therefore continued it to him in our 
former draft j but in our present one we have transferred it to the criminal 
Judge because we think it may be done without diminishing the efficiency of 
the law By the spirituous liq^uor Regulation, the Collector, as Magistrate, has 
authority to levy fines for every breach of the law; but he can hardly in any 
case be the prosecutor himself. If the offence be either selling without a 
license or selling beyond the limit of the -license, the prosecutor will be the 
license holder who suffers by the fraud. So many disorders arise from the illicit 
sale of spirits, both among the troops and the inhabitants, that it is absolutely 
necessarf that the Collector should have authority to punish every offence 
acainst the Regulation now cognizable by the Magistrate, with the exception 
ofthose committed by the distiller of spirits for exportation, being an. Euro- 
Dean, or the descendant of an European; which, in our preset draft, are 
transferred to the jurisdiction of criminal Judge.t When the offence iS of a 
higher nature, such as mixing noxious ingredients m the spirits tor sale, it is 
punishable by the court of circuit, not by the Magistrate.^ 

'j'he revenue from the sale of spirits is drawn by the Collector from a few 
nrincinal renters. This last class is generally composed of palankeen-bearers, 
peons, and the lower orders of the people : their rents individually are veiy 
trifling, and few of them have property to the value of a hundred rupees. It 
is against thfem that complaints are most frequent, for selling clandestinely, 
within each Other’s limits, to travellers, camp-followers, or troops: afmeot 
Four or five rupees is usually a sufficient punishment To such matters 

cognizable by the zillah Judge, instead of the Collector, as Magistrate, would 
be to render the law nugatory. The control of thern is properly the business 
of the Dolice. and it seems to have been so considered by the Judicial code, as 
the preamble to the Regulation declares, as the ground of its enactment, “ the 
« immoderate use of country arrack, and other spirituous bquors, being equally 
« prejudicial to the health and morals of the people.” 

22. The Commission have left the power of punishment with the Collector, 
as Magistrate, where it appeared necessary: they could^not otherwise have ful¬ 
filled the intentions of the Court of Directors, in transferring the duty of Ma- 


» Regulation I. 1805, and 11. 1807, salt; I. 1808, spirits; VII. and VIII. 1811, tobacco; I. 
and III 1812, customs- 


j’ Section 2, Regulfttion I. 1808- 


^ Clause third, Section 13, ditto. 
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ffistrate. They have no where altered the law in order to increase his autho¬ 
rity ; but they have, in several instances, altered it, for the purpose of dimi¬ 
nishing the powers' which he must have exercised, had the complete transfer 
been made, when they thought that this could be done without material incon¬ 
venience. 

Q3. The Sudder Adawlut suggest, that the zillah Judge should, in of 
criminal Jndge, be constituted a Judge of sessions, whose sittings might be 
« held monthly, commencing on a particular day. of the first week of the 

month, and continuing until the business of the session should be gone 
“ through.” By this arrangement, the Judge could only hear charges when 
the sessions came round, whereas, at present, he may hear them on any day he 
is at leisure. It might frequently happen, that a criminal case would come 
before him at a time when there was no civil court business, yet he would be 

obliged to postpone it until the regular sessions day, 

24. It is observed by the Sudder Adawlut, “that while it is provided by 
« Section 31, that the Court of Circuit shall report to the Foujdary Adawlut, 
« and the Foujdary Adawlut to Government, any instance in which the Ma- 
“ gistrates or their assistants may be guilty of misconduct or neglect in the 

discharge of their official duties, this very proper provision is rendered use- 

less by that contained in Section 42, which declares it to be unnecessary for 
« the Magistrates to make the depositions taken by them, in the cases referred 
« to, matter of record.” It may be inferred from this observation, that the 
Magistrate is absolved from keeping any record at all, whereas he is required 
in all cases, except petty offences, to keep a record of his proceedings. The 
Sudder Court ask, “ How then is the Court of Circuit to discharge the duty re- 
« quired of it?” To this it may be answered, that in the higher offences there 
was a recDrd ; and that in the petty offences, when there was none, the Court 
of Circuit was open to all complaints against the Magistrate for misconduct. 
But, in order to remove all, objection on this head, the Magistrate, in the 
draft now submitted, is required to keep a record in every case of petty offence, 
where the punishment ordered may exceed a fine of five rupees or two day’s 
imprisonment. 

25. In continuing their remarks on the want of a record in petty offences, 
the Sudder Court observe, “ that the administration of justice, so far as the 
“ Collectors are concerned, is made a secondary duty j and the almost total 
« exemption from control, which is herein provided for them, may lead to 
“ negligence, in the discharge of functions which appear to be thought so 
“ unimportant.” We are of opinion, that every control over the Collector, 
an Magistrate, is given, that can be necessary for any useful purpose. There 
are many petty offences, so trifling in themselves, that they ought not 
even to reach the Magistrate, but to be settled on the spot. To make such 
things matter of record, and to expect the Judge of circuit to enter into a 
grave consideration of them, would be to divert his time, and that of the Ma¬ 
gistrate, from duties of real importance, and to waste it unprofitably, the one 
in recording, and the other in controlling what was utterly undeserving of 
notice. 

26. In preparing the drafts submitted with our letter of the S5th June, we 
considtered ourselves as authorized to suggest improvements on the code, under 
the original instructions to the First Commissioner, since sanctioned by the 
Honourable Court of Directors, in their letter of the 20th December 1815. 
The rules for the duty of the Magistrate being scattered throughout two large 
volumes, we thought it necessary to collect them into one Regulation, and to 
rescind others; and, in so doing, we have only followed the principle previously 
adopted by Government, with respect to Regulation 1. 1812, by which one 
complete Regulation and six sections were rescinded ; and also with regard to 
the District Moonsiff and Sudder Aumeen Regulations, by which two Regula¬ 
tions and fifteen sections were rescinded. Indeed, we found, upon an 
attentive examination of the code, that the respective’duties of the Magistrate 
and the criminal Judge could not be clearly defined by a few additional sections 
referring to existing Regulations, and that confusion could be obviated Only by 
.collecting and comprising their several duties in two distinct Regulations. 

27. The 
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The Sudder Adawlut not having corrected our drafts, we liave ourselves 
made such corrections as were suggested by a careful revisbn of them and by 
the remarks of that court. We have thrown the different reports, calendars, 
and forms of warrant, See. we formerly entered in the body of the Regulations, 
into the appendixes, and we have changed the arrangement of some of the 
sections, where it was thought necessary for greater clearness or connexion. 
We have left out every thing respecting proclaimed offenders, because we are 
of opinion, for the reasons stated in the preceding part of this report, that 
the Regulation concerning them should be repealed. We have restored 
Sections 2 and 3. Regulation I. 1810, by which the Magistrate is to report to 
the Eoujdary Adawlut in the case of resistance to process. We have madq^ 
it the duty of the Magistrate to furnish the Judge of circuit with a calendar 
of petty offenfces and thefts, and a record of them when the punishment 
exceeds a fine of five rupees or two days* imprisonment: where the punishment 
is less, we deem the offence too trivial to require a record. 

28. The cognizance of the breach of Section 2, Regulation I. 1808, by the 
distiller being an European or the descendant of an European, is transferred to 
the criminal Judge; because, as there are very few districts in which there is 
such a distiller, the offence will rarely occur, and may without any inconve¬ 
nience be taken from the jurisdiction of the Magistrate. The frauds against 
the customs, specified in Section 21, Regulation I, and Section l(i, Regula¬ 
tion III. 1812, are transferred to the cognizance of the criminal Judge, for 

. the reasons already assigned. 

29 . The sections of the Act of the 5Sd Geo. Ill, relative to complaints 
against European British Subjects, have been left out, because we think that 
it will be better to publish the words of the Act in a separate Regulation. As 
the Sudder Adawlut have expressed a doubt, whether the Collector, as Magis¬ 
trate, is the authority contemplated by the Act, and whether the Act is now 
applicable to that of the criminal Judge, though we have no doubt that it is so 
to both, we beg leave to recommend that the opinion of the Company’s Jaw 
officer be taken, as to whether it be applicable to the office of the Magistrate 
or of the criminal Judge, or to that of both, under the proposed Regulations, 
which require both the Magistrate and criminal Judge to take the oatlis of 

. Justice of the peace. 

30. Should the Right Honourable the Governor in Council concur in our 
opinion, that Regulation XIII, 1809, and Section 9, Regulation VI, 1811, 
respecting.proclaimed ofienders, be rescinded, it will be necessary to include 
them in Section 2 of the draft of Regulation A, as rescinded, previous to 
passing the Regulations. 

31. It appears, from the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, that they think it 
would be a preferable arrangement to that proposed by the Commission, to 
constitute the Collector Police Magistrate, and to leave to the Judge the office 
of Zillah Magistrate. This outline of their plan is so much at variance with 
what we conceive to be the intentions of the Honourable Court of Directors, 
that we deem it quite unnecessary to wait for its details, and we therefore beg 
eave to recommend, that the drafts now submitted by us be passed without 
urther delay. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

Madras, (Signed) THOS. MUNRO, 

29th August 1816. First Commissioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 
Second Commissioner. 
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JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated September 1816. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 

SiH: 

In conformity to the resolutions of Government, dated the 25th 
May IS 16 , we have, as directed by the Honourable Court of Directors, in the 
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17th paragraph of their letter in the .Judicial department, under date the SOth 
December 1815, incorporated in the Boundary Dispute Regulation provisions 
authorizing the Collector to settle “ all disputes respecting the occupying, cul- 
“ tivating, and irrigating of land, which may arise between the renters and 
« their Ryots.” The words of the Honourable Court are, “ authorizing the 
“ Collector, in the first instance, to hear and determine but as these, words 
are used in referring to a recommendation of the Board of Revenue to that 
effect, and as the provisions are ordered by the Honourable Court to be i*^cor- 
porated in a Regulation which requires the Collector to settle disputes by the 
verdict of a punchayet, we conceive it to have been the intention of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court that the disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and 
irrigating of land should be settled by the same rule; we have, thereftre, pro¬ 
vided in the draft of the Regulation now submitted by us, that the Collector 
shall determine the above disputes regarding the occupancy, &c. of land, as 
well as those respecting boundaries, upon the previous verdict of a punchayet. 

The Collector, by the original draft, was authorized to annul the decision of 
a punchayet on proof of gross partiality ; but the provisions of the Regulation 
being now extended to other cases beside boundary disputes, we have thought 
it advisable to withdraw this power from hiin, and to allow the decision of a 
punchayet to be annulled only by the provincial court of appeal, under the rules 
already sanctioned by Government in Regulations V and VII, 1816. 

We beg to recommend that the draft now submitted be passed without 
delay. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 


Madras, 

4th September 1816. 


(Signed) THOS. MUNRO, 

First Coinmsssioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 
Second Commissioner. 


Minutes of 
Council, 

18 Sept. 1816. 


MINUTES o/" COUNCIL, 

Dated the \Sih September 18l6. 

Read the following letters from the Commissioners for the revision of the 
J'udicial system, with the drafts of Regulations marked A, B, C, and the 
Boundary Dispute Regulation which accompanied them. 

(Here enter). 

The President records the following minute: 

(Here enter). 

Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Alexander object to some of the provisions of the 
proposed Regulations, and will state the grounds of their objections in minutes 
which they intend to record. 

The Regulations as now proposed by the Commissioners, with the alterations 
made in those marked A, B, and C, since they were referred, respectively, to 
the Sudder Adawlut and Board of Revenue, are passed by the Board. 

The President records the following minute : 

(Here enter). 

Approved, and ordered accordingly, Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Alexander in¬ 
tending to state their objections in separate minutes. The necessary instruc¬ 
tions will be furnished to the Commissioners and to the Inspector of the Go¬ 
vernment press. 


(A true extract.) 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 
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MINUTE of PRESIDENT, 

Dated the 13th September 1816, 

I SUBMIT to the Board two letters from the Commissioners for the revisal 
of the Judicial system, dated the 29th of August and 4th instant, together 
with 'a draft of the Regulations framed by them and forwarded with those 
letters, and I recommend that these Regulations may be now passed. 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 

Fort St. George, 13th September 1816. 


MINUTE o/ROBERT FULLERTON, Esq. 

Dated the ISth September 1816. 


Par. 1. In the minutes * which I had the honour to record, under date 8th 
March 1816, I stated my opinion of the transfer of magisterial powers to 
Collectors. I there pointed out what I conceived to be the advantages of 
uniting revenue and police functions, and what appeared to me the objections 
to a further transfer of magisterial powers. Those minutes were written under 
the impression that the intention of the Honourable Court went no further 
than the suggestion of the Police Committee of 1806, for the transference of 
the police department alone. 


2. However much I must lament that the sentiments I had previously re¬ 
corded should have proved at variance with the orders and opinions since 
received from superior authority, I cannot conscientiously recall them. In¬ 
termediate reflection, and the consideration of various public documents since 
received, have added strength to the belief, that the whole and sole magis¬ 
terial authority of the district, vested in the Collector, much of which must be 
delegated to native revenue officers, uncontrolled except by the occasional 
visits of the Judge of circuit, will establish a degree of power in the Revenue 
department, against the abuse of which no legal appeal can effectually be 
made. 




Minute of the 
President, 
13 Sept. 1816. 


Minute of 
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3. That system is certainly the safest which trusts least to individual quali¬ 
fications. By vesting so much authority in one person, we incur the risk of 
extending to the magisterial all the confusion, irregularity, and oppression, 
that have been found to accompany the slightest relaxation of European con¬ 
trol on the Revenue department; and by uniting revenue and judicial powers, 
we lose the check of the one over the other, and multiply ten-fold the means 
of abuse which under such circumstances must arise. 


4. The total transfer being now, however,’ positively ordered, it becomes 
our duty to carry it into execution. Nor would it be proper to urge further 
objections against it, with any view of opposing delay to its completion ; nor 
is such necessary, with a view to future deliberation by superior authorities, 
as all those objections will be found amply detailed in the letters received from 
the subordinate courts, and referred to in paragraphs 97 to 127 of the Sudder 
Court’s proceedings of the 15th August 1816. The measure having then been 
determined on, the mode of carrying it into execution becomes the only 
legitimate subject for present consideration. 


5. The orders of the Honourable Court, taken to their full extent, would no 
doubt require the transfer to the Collector of all the duties now done by the 
Magistrate, including the charge of the jail, the commitment to the court of 
circuit, the attendance on that court, and the preparation of all the numerous 
papers required. That the execution of those duties would considerably em¬ 
barrass the Collector and defeat the end in view by the alteration, seems to be 
admitted by the Sudiler Adawlut as well as by the Commission. The ne¬ 
cessity of continuing tliera with the zillah Judge formed a part of the argu¬ 
ments I have already used for the separation of police and magisterial duties. 


6. In drawing the line of distinction, and prescribing the relative duties and 
powers of Magistrate and Collector, a difference of opinion subsists between 

the 


* 1st and 8th of March 1816. 
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the Subtler Adawlut and the Commission. The arguments of the first and 
the draft proposed, will be found with the proceedings of 15th July and^^Qth 
August I8I6 : those of the Commission will be found in their reports of ^5th 
June and 29th August 1816, with the draft accompanying. The first at¬ 
taches to the Collector the subordinate duties of Magistrate, the cognizance 
of the lesser order of crimes, with the charge of the police, under the new 
denomination of “Police Magistrate;” the second gives all the ordinary 
magisterial duties, saving the charge of the jail, commitment to, and at- 
tendance on the ccmrt of circuit, to the Collector, constituting the zillah 
Magistrate a “ Criminal Judge,” with cognizance of the higher order of 
crimes, and those duties not given over to the Collector as the new Magis¬ 
trate. 

7. As the whole proceeding is founded on the express orders of the Honour¬ 
able Court, individual opinion cannot have practical operation. It is not 
necessary to enter deeply into the discussion of the merits of either plan ; the 
expediency of adopting one or the other must depend on this question. Which 
comes nearest the expressed object and intention of the Honourable Court ? 
On this principle, I consider the draft of the Commission ought to be adopted, 
as being most consonant to the general view of the case pointed out in the 
several general letters on the subject. 

8, I must, however, remark, that the criminal Judge, although placed osten¬ 
sibly in the line of gradation between Magistrate and court of circuit, is de¬ 
barred from all exercise of intermediate or gradationary control; an omission 
for which I can find no reason assigned. It is a power that he ought certainly 
to possess, and the exercise of which would go far towards the prevention of 
those abuses, the danger of which presents the great objection to entrusting 
Magisterial power with the Collector of Revenue. Progressive control and 
due subordination, throughout its various ranks and degrees, are essential to 
the regularity of every department; for this the existing code sufficiently pro¬ 
vides, and points out the manner in which such should be maintained on the 
present occasion. 

■9, The purpose would be completely answered by the insertion of a section 
dn theRegulation for the office of criminal Judge, authorizing him to;receive 
and take cognizance of all petitions presented to him by any person conceiving 
himself aggrieved by any act of the Collector in his capacity of magistrate, his 
assistant, or any native officer of police employed under hini, and to pass .such 
order under the Regulation as may seem to him proper. 

10. The powers here described are the same as those now exercised by the court 
of circuit, collectively, over Magistrates, under Section 16, Regulation IV. of 
1811. The Commission have rescinded that Regulation entirely.; but they 
have re-enacted the section above quoted, only as relates to the Court of circuit 
and criminal Judge. The controlling power which that section copveys, con¬ 
tinues operative only over that officer, whose direct magisterial authority being 
done away, the less requires it, while it is entirely withdrawn from him to 
whom the authority is transferred, and for whose control it was expressly en¬ 
acted, at the very time, too, when the junction of jrevenue and magisterial 
functions renders control more imperiously requisite. For this omission no 
reason whatever is assigned: nor can I trace any thing in the orders of the 
Honourable Court militating against the insertion of so important and necessary 

,a provision, in conformity with the established rule. 

11. It may be argued, pethaps, that the general right of reporting on the 
conduct of Magistrates, vested in the Judges of the court of circuit, and the 
liability of Magistrates and servants to civil prosecution, will operate as suffi¬ 
cient check against irregularities ; but the process, iu either of these cases, is 
much too tardy to have effect. Magisterial abuse may operate in a manner 
pressing and immediate, short and summary means should therefore be open 
for obtaining relief. 

f 

12. The first drafts of these Regulations, as sent up with the letter from tlie 
Commission of the 25th June, were certainly, in many points, objectionable. 
Instead of merely transferring the duties of Magistrate to Collector, important 
alterations were made in the criminal code, no -way connected witli the orders 

of 
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of the Honourable Court; and Government were thereby required either to 
pass the alterations without the necessary degree of consideration, or delay the 
preparation of Regulations required to be speedily put in force under the or¬ 
ders of the Honourable Court. I am happy to find the objections are now re¬ 
moved. Sections 2 and 3, Regulation I. of 1810, are restored, as they origi¬ 
nally stood ; and the repeal of Regulation XlII. of 1809, is submitted as a 
question for consideration, disconnected, as it certainly ought to be, with the 
iminediate object of the three proposed Regulations. 

13. As the recommendation of the Commission for the repeal of Regula¬ 
tion XIII. of 1809. is now before the Board, the present may be considered 
the proper time for recording the reasons which occur to me against that mea¬ 
sure. Although gang robbery has never fortunately attained to that degree 
which it appears to have reached in the provinces of Bengal, when similar 
regulation was published there, it has nevertheless been, and still continues to 
be the prevalent crime in many parts of these territories, and particularly in the 
Northern Circars. The persons generally heading gangs are Rajah cast. Ze¬ 
mindars dispossessed for failure or former rebellion, or relations of Zemindars 
claiming zemindarries, and at variance with the head of the family. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the jungly and mountainous nature of the country to find shelter, 
they occasionally burn and plunder the villages of the low and settled country, 
with the view of exciting attention to their claims, and in the hope of inducing 
Government or their opponents to a compromise. Persons of this description 
generally have adherents. It is absolutely necessary that the aiding and abet¬ 
ting such offenders should be denounced as a crime, and efficient means taken 
to ensure the condign punishment for such being by no means uncommon. 

14. As regards the offender proclaimed, the Regulation declares the punish¬ 
ment to which men subject themselves by resisting or flying from the process of 
the court, as regards the aider, abetter, or wilful concealer. It more distinctly 
defines the crime, and by proclamation points out the man, the assisting or 
harbouring of whom constitutes that crime, and the whole is calculated in a 
summary manner to rid the country of a notorious offender, dangerous to the 
peace. 

15. The arguments adduced by the Commission against the severity of the 
law do not appear to result from much consideration of the subject. The cir¬ 
cumstances stated, the possibility of compulsive aid, are matters that may be 
proved and adduced in mitigation or exemption from penalty, in the course of 
investigation directed to be pursued. The wilful aiding, abetting, or lodging 
robbers proclaimed, is not the less a crime because peaceable men may some¬ 
times be compelled to afford them food and lodging. The circumstance of 
compulsion may be proved, as well as ignorance of the proclamation, if such ig¬ 
norance existed ; the latter, however, presupposes neglect of the Magistrate. 
On the principle assumed by the Commission, the sentence of death for murder 
might be objected to, because a man may sometimes be obliged to kill another 
in Bis own defence. 

16. The settled state of the country may be ascribed, in a great measure, to 
the promulgation of the law, and its rescission might probably reproduce the 
crime. The law may, at first sight, appear to be severe, but there are many 
guards against its improper application. The case must be stated first to the 
Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut: the notoriety of the character of the party, the 
nature of the offence committed, must be considered, before the law can be 
acted on; and full authority is given to the Sudder court to mitigate the pu¬ 
nishment whenever they see fit. 

17. The arguments against any alteration of Sections 2 and 3 of 1810, and 
against the repeal of Regulation VIII. of 1809, will be found detailed at length 
in paragraphs 145 to 157 of the Sudder court’s proceedings, under date 15th 
August 1816. They sufficiently display the misapprehension of the Commis¬ 
sion as to the nature of the Regulations then discussed ; and being founded on 
experience and practical knowledge, must be considered as, conclusive. 

18. In respect to the jurisdiction given to Collectors, in the capacity of Ma¬ 
gistrates, over Revenue offences, the draft, as they originally stood, were cer- 
tmnly inadmissible, inasmuch as they manifestly united the prosecutor and 

,[6 D] the 
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the Ma^^istrate. The Collector is the guardian of the revenue'int«ivests of Go- 
vernment: if he does not prosecute (that is, bring before the prop'^ authonty 
every breach of the revenue laws) he does not do his duty. I he office of Re¬ 
venue Collector and Magistrate being united in one person, unless rules be laid 
dow.v to prevent it, the official prosecutor and Judge would, m many revenue 
cases, be confounded. 


19. It is quite impossible that the Collector can divest himself of all interests 
in revenue cases. He must have an interest in the extent of his collections: 
his credit and reputation, and in most cases his emoluments, are concerned. It 
is right and proper that it should be so, but excess of zeal must be guarded 
against. Its effects are known to all who have ever exercised the duties of de¬ 
liberative control. That official interest biasses the judgment and disqualifies 
for impartial decision in cases when the office is concerned, is a matter long 
established, and confirmed by every day’s experience. It is exactly on this 
principle that the due separation of executive and judicial duties has, since 
the establishment of a regular system of government, been deemed indis¬ 
pensable. 

20. If the Revenue, therefore, is to have the benefit of penal laws, the ad¬ 
ministration of those laws must be in the hands of an independent person, who 
bas no interest, personal or official, in the collection of the revenues concerned ^ 
nor is there any thing to be found in the letters from the Honourable Court of 
Directors to sanction such a deviation from long established principles ofjustice. 
If it be admitted, that the plaintiff is not to be the judge in civil process, it 
must follow that the prosecutor cannot be the Magistrate in the criminal side. 
The summary enumeration of the Regulations on revenue cases adopted by the 
Commission, may be pursued, to show the operation of the principle here 
laid down. 


21. Regulation I. of 1805 and Regulation II. of 1807 declare all penalties 
for breach of the Revenue Laws then enacted to be recoverable only by the 
civil Judge, and leave no remark necessary, unless to inquire why penalties in 
other cases should be determinable by the Magistrate. The security contem¬ 
plated in all is much the same. 

22. (Regulation I. of 1808, Section 2.) The license here quoted is, to all 
intents and purposes, a mutual compact between the Collector and the distiller. 
The breach of compact and penalty resulting was, under the first draft, left de¬ 
terminable by the Collector, in his capacity of Magistrate; that is, by one of 
the contracting parties. It is surorising that the Commission overlooked, in the 
first instance, the legal inefficiency of such an arrangement; such a deed would,, 
in law, have proved an absolute nullity. The oversight, though not acknow- 
ledged, is corrected in the draft now before us, by making the case cognizable 
by the criminal Judge. 

23. (Clauses 1 and 2, Section 13, Regulation I. A. D. 1808.) Here we 
find the Collector in his capacity of Magistrate, punishing to an extent far ex- 
ceeding his common powers, in a case in which he is interested, receiving two 
and a half per cent on the amount of revenue, which must be affected by every 
deviation subjecting to punishment. The offence is clearly a breach of revenue 
law only. It is quite different from that stated in clause 3 of the same section, 
which being in its nature an offence against the community, a nuisance, comes 
clearly under the criminal law. 

^4 The offence stated in clauses 1 and 2 should, therefore, have been made 
over to the cognizance of the criminal Judge._ It is necessary also to remark, 
that although the Commission appear to consider it as similar to those under 
Sections 23 and 24 of Regulation* I. of 1812, and Sections 20 and 21, Re¬ 
gulation HI. of 1812, they have not limited the punishment to the quantum 
prescribed in Sections 32 and 33 of Regulation A. the common powers vested 
in the Magistrate, but left it in its original extent.* 

(Regulation VII., A. D. l8l i.) The penalties declared in this Regulation 
are cognizable by the ziilah Judge or court of circuit. No objection to the 

unity of revenue and magisterial duties occurs. (Regulation 

* This error has been rectified since the Regulations were in circulation with me. 
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25ti (Regulation I. of 181€, Seciaon 521.) The Collector must here, e.r officio, 
he the prosecutor, nine times in ten. His official interest is strong all through 
thhMRegulationi and his personal interest is directly involved. He shares the 
proceeds.of the sale of smuggled goods ; he punishes for srauggiling or secret¬ 
ing articleii smuggled. His interest is involved in both : the proof of the dhe'is 
indeed the proof of the other. His claim to share is founded on the fact of 
smuggled goods being secreted, and the liability to punishment rests exactly on 
the same fact. To say the Collector has no interest, isto contradictthevery 
letter of the Regulation, for Section 20 is expressly intended to give him that 
interest. The duties of Magistrate and the claim to share, here described, are 
perfectly incompatible in one person, and I cannot believe any Collector would 
wish to be placed in such a situation. The errors here noticed stood on the first 
drafts, and the advantages of reconsideration and further deliberation are con¬ 
spicuous in the alterations j but it must not be forgotten, that the offence stated 
in Clauses 1 and 2, Section 13, Regulation 1. A. D. 1808, still remain to be 
transferred to the cognizance of the criminal Judge. 

26. On an attentive consideration of the Police Regulation, I do not find that 
any notice is taken in the report received from the Commission of Regulation I. 
of 1816, now in force, for the collection of police funds in the district of Tan- 
jore. The system of police recommended by a Committee, about the year 1813, 
is now in full operation, and the people contribute largely for its support; the 
effects, therefore, of the publication of the Police Regulation, now submitted, 
as relates to that district, would be, that the inhabitants would have to do the 
duty, for the performance of which they already pay. Similar remarks apply, 
though not so directly, to the inhabitants of the zillah of Chingleput, where, as 
I understand, the coatrihntion paid to Poligars for police expenses have not 
been relinquished, but as.ses§eAon the lands, Government maintaining the po¬ 
lice establishments, under Regulatlos^ XXXV. of A. D. 1802, to the exemption 
of the people from the performance of duty. This subject will be found 
fully detailed in the proceedings of the BoaiN;^'Revenue of...... 

27* The state of police duties in these districlvf^and others may be found 
similarly situated) affords the exemplification of the^^pediency of some local 
inquiry preceding the promulgation of the Regulation, I would certainly 
recommend, that the period for publishing them in legal fb^^ybe left to the 
Commission. As it has not been judged proper to await the explalMi^s called 
for, and which could alone enable Government to form am-opinion hoWs^^the 
different districts were prepared for the introduction of the new system, 
measure must rest on the responsibility of the Commission, and we must xely'^ 
on their prudence and discretion for making such arrangements as may be re¬ 
quired, for removing the impediments that seem to present themselves in par¬ 
ticular districts. 

28. Before I conclude, I think jt right to remark, that the Commission were 
placed in communication with the Ideal authorities so far back as March 1815, 
and no report of their proceedings, in cc^sequence, has to this period been re¬ 
ceived. 1 beg leave to suggest, that they If^ailed upon to kibmit periodically 
copies of their detailed proceedings, for the information of Government and the 
Honourable Court of Directors, in like for m anddnanner as those furnished by 
all other subordinate Boards and departments. 


l-Sth September 1816. 


(Signed) 


kvEUIXERTON. 


MINUTE 0/ROBERT FULLERTON, ESQ- 
Bated the ISIh September 1816. 

Having attentively considered the draft of the Regulation submitted by the 
Commissionj in their letter of the*4th instant, “ for authorizing Collectors to 
« refer disputes regarding boundaries, also respecting occupying, cultivating, 
“ and irrigating of land in certain districts, to be decided by punchayet,” the 
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onte HoiomS Co^rofDleTtortE^atluTklpowe; 

, tu be vested » re'TorSpr„rS “ovt 

„ent in a nLer^ous class, wh( can 

nor expense r^uired to conduct a regular set. Under 
neither afford ^ come before the Collector, wherein ex- 

the provision ^ renters Zemindars, and even of Government, may be 

•®"^wIf\ coLider therefore’ the obligation to refer all suits indiscriminately 
involved , I ^ ^ be objectionable. Cases in which Government 

to the decision of punchay^^^^^^^^ courts: cases may also 

areconcernefshou d be dec de^ oy i^ortance between renter and 

occur, in .'^hich points be impartial arbitrators. For these 

Ryot e that the Regulation should contain an exception to 

reasons, It oCthe Sirkar are concerned. A discretionary power 

T®l7^Uo\e vS i?Coll^ disputes themselves where they 

should also be V ^ . bn mediately enforced, and reversible only by 

Sa/sfi; bSe tbe court: afd referenceahould only be made to a puncliayet 

when both parties may assent to that mode of adjustment. 

I must also remark, that the fourth seetion of the draft “oms to beat^on U,e 

sr; :nd“ srnt 

point. It appears to me “‘^ces y documents now re- 

“S-aireet^' by the HoLrahle Court. 


(Signed) 

Fort St. Georsr*^, ISth September 1816. 


R. FULLERTON. 


MINUTE of ROBERT. ALEXANDER, ESQ. 

Bated the ISth September IS16. 
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In offering few 

missioners, for transferring establishinff an uniform system 0 £ 

creating the office of crimina Judge^^^^^^ 

police in the territones ««der this Piesiden^ concur with 

pugnthe general ^only prescribed by the Honourable Court, 

• ^nTmXd toecTrS C ‘be acceleration of which 

to bcT^ranSouslfpresscd upon the attention ofthe Board by our Pres.deut. 

ta 11 tirtwpvpr be a criminal dereliction of duty, to pass the Regulations 

in '‘uestion Sont noftefng what, in the only yernsfl of them ‘bat I have had 
in question wuu* | ^^g defective, and which, if the Board 

Xffconcifwith me itf opinion, would admit of easy correction, without in¬ 
volving any material delay in their promulgation. 

The principal objection which has occurred to me » the provtons of to 
gulatioK A. L transferriug the dunes of Magistrate ‘b® Collccto^ ^ 
fhseuce of that coutrol which the Governmeut, after u ne years experience o 
the operation of that office, were pleased to impose on it, by the provisions ot 
Sections l6 and 17 of Regulation IV. of 1811 


I am willing to admit, that by Section 40 of the present Regulation, a very 
sahiryCtoUs «stcd in thetonrt of Circuit over the recor&d proceeding 


of 


^ Yide Regulation XY1I> 1st March, 1815. 
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In the opinion of the Commissioners, however, the sections before referred 
to of Regulation IV. of 1811, which, for the convenience of the Board, are 
quoted in the margin,* are not applicable to the Magistrate but to the criminal 
Judge, an officer who, by the present Regulations, has no original criminal juris¬ 
diction, and whose proceedings in that department must almost of necessity, 
from first to last, come under the eye of the Court of Circuit. Had the Com¬ 
missioners, after rescinding the whole of Regulation IV. of 1811, restored no 
part of it, the omission, in regard to the Magistrates, would not have been so 
obvious : but they have revised the clauses alluded to, and inserted them ver¬ 
batim, in Sections 24> and 25 of Regulation B, for the office of criminal Judge. 


I confess they appear to me, for the reasons I have before stated, little if at 
all applicable to the circumstances of that officer (except, perhaps, as far as 
respects the charge of the jail), though I am not at all desirous to expunge 
them from the Regulation for his office. At all events, it appears to me a 
matter of such consequence, that I consider it my duty, respectfully but ear¬ 
nestly, to recommend to the Board their insertion in Regulation Aj whether 
they be excluded from Regulation B or not. 


I would next advert to Section 33 of the Regulation, which limits the extent 
of punishment by the Magistrate for petty thefts. The utmost period of con¬ 
finement allowed by this section is one month, which, like that of fifteen days 
allowed in the preceding section, is declared to be either in the village, choultry 
or zillah jail, at the option of the Magistrate. It appears to me, that when a 
crime involves the punishment of so long a confinement as one month, the pur¬ 
poses of justice would be best answered by its taking place in the principal jail 
of the district; and for this reason, as well as that the latter jail may be sup¬ 
posed in general to be better regulated than the village choultry, I would re- 

E] commend 


Section 16. Two or more Judges of a Court of Circuit, forming a court at the Sudder 
station, are further hereby declared competent, on all occasions, when it may appear neces¬ 
sary, upon petitions presented to them relative to the proceedings of any zillah Magistrate, or 
of an assistant to a Magistrate within their jurisdiction^ to call upon the Magistrate for his pro ¬ 
ceedings, or those of his assistants, on the case, and to pass su'ch orders thereupon as they may 
deem proper and consistent with the Regulations, / 


17. In like manner, the court ofFoujdarry Adawlut are declaf4d competent to call for the 
Court of Circuit, or of any aillah Magistrate, or assistant to a Magistrate, 
requisite, and to pass such orders thereupon as that court may deem 




of the Magi§tm|e, and one that in most cases might prove sufficient, if it had 
full effect }vbul it is to be observed, that clause third of the above section loses 
much of its force, from the circumstance of the Commissioners having declared, 
by Section ... of Regulation B, that Section 24 of Regulation VIII. of 1802, 
which prescribes the duty of the Foujdarry Adawlut, in admonishing the parties, 
or eventually reporting to Government the conduct of the Magistrate, to be 
applicable only to the criminal Judge. 

The omission, however, of the provisions of Sections 16 and 17 of Regulation 
IV. of 1811,^ as applicable to the Magistrate, is of much greater consequence. 
These provisions, it is to be observed, were considered a necessary, or at least 
a de.sirable check on the conduct of an officer, who was obliged, twice in the 
year, personally to present returns of all his proceedings in the criminal depart¬ 
ment to the Court of Circuit, whereby, of course, the best opportunity was 
afforded to that court, of scrutinizing, and if necessary of correcting them. If, 
however, under these circumstances, such a check was necessary, much mofe 
must it be considered so in the case of a Magistrate under the proposed system, 
who, upon the principle of avoiding collision, is relieved from the obligation of 
personal intercourse with the Court of Circuit, and only required to send him 
calendars, shewing part of the number of persons apprehended, released, and 
punished, and who, instead of as formerly confining the act of punishment to 
the principal station and the resort of the Circuit Court, will have his jail, and 
stocks, and^whipping.post, in every the remotest village in the district; the 
erections of which, I may here incidentally remark, in the numerous parts of 
the country where they do not now exist, will not produce one of the least for¬ 
cible effects of the new system. 
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Mr. Alexander, 
13 Sept. lSi6. 


commend that, in all cases involving 50 long a confinement as one month, or 
any exceeding fifteen days, the criminal should be sent to the zillah jail. 

On Regulation Ef for the office of criminal Judge I have nothing to propose, 
except the obvious correction which I see was suggested by a remark circu¬ 
lation, that the designation of “ criminal Judge . should be observed through¬ 
out the Regulation, whenever that officer is mentioned, which in the draft has 
not been done.* 




With regard to Regulation C, for the establishment of an uniform system of 
police throughout the territories under this presidency, I think it proper to 
observe, that it sets out with a preamble or formal declaration m the name ot 
Government, that it is « expedient that a system of police, founded chiefly on 
« the ancient usages of the country, should be established, of course imply¬ 
ing that such is the purport of the enactment: a circumstance, contradicted by 
the experience of facts, as recorded in various departments of Government, and 
not at all consistent with the subsequent provisions of the Regulation. 

In the zillah of Chingleput, it is very obvious, from a reference to Regulation 
XXXV. of 1802, that the ancient usage in that part of the country had esta¬ 
blished a system of police, most materially differing ftom the one F®‘ 
posed, and carried on by the agency of Poligars or Cavilgars, and other officers 
under them, in different gradations, down to the village Talliai's: a system 
which, with little or no modification, was known to obtain throughout the pro¬ 
vinces of the Carnatic, 'lanjore, and the Southern Pollams. 


In the Northern Circars, the information as to the ancient police, to be 
thered from the reports of the local authorities, is very defective; but it P® 
said to have been carried on, in great measure, by 

whose Sirdars and their followers were chiefly maintained by lands held free or 
with trifling quit-rent. 


These police agents, I believe, I am fully justified in asserting were, 
most part, independent, and unconnected with either the head Meerassadars of 
villages or the revenue establishments of the Government i persons who, m the 
system now to be established, form the principal 

dent of Police, which must surely, therefore, be admitted to^diflfer in too mate¬ 
rial a degree from ancient usage, to justify the declaration m the preamble to 
which I have objected 


This objection, it may be said, has little to do with the substantial Provisions 
of the Regulation *, and I am ready to admit the fact, and also most cordially to 
express ray sense of the advantage which the proposed system, when 
ed^ will be found to possess over any that I can trace of ancient usage. but this 
do’es not remove, in my mind, the propriety of altering ffie preamble, which, as 
it Tow strnds. appears to me calculated to involve the Government, of which I 
have the honourTo be a member, in great inconsistency, and to convey decep¬ 
tion to those who may peruse the Regulation at a distance. 


I have, in the foregoing remarks, briefly touched on the circumstances tend¬ 
ing to shew the degree in which the proposed system of police differs rom 
of ancient usage; but the fact will become fully evident, by a reference to the 
proceedings of the Board of Revenue upon some parts of the^present 
tion which has been sent down to them, and on which they have reported on 

the 22d August. 

Another point I cannot avoid noticing is the proposition contained in the 
latter part of Section 48, that all the « police and revenue servants shall be 
« regarded as belonging to the Revenue establishment only. T 

That the dutie, of revenue and polke ahaU be 

by all the servants under the CoUector and Magistrate, accord ng to 

of that officer, may be very necessary ufLShtrf by 

but that the just expenses of the one establishment should be ^blendin^ 


* This trifliag omission has been since corrected. 

f These words have since been excluded by the Commission from the Regulation. 
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lehding tliein with those of the other, is an effect of the system which, I con¬ 
ceive, we are called upon to obviate, as' much as possible, both from a general 
principle of preserving distinctness in accounts, and also that we may have the 
means of exhibiting a correct statement of the effect of the system, in a finan¬ 
cial point of view, to the Honourable Court of Directors. 

Much has been said of the expense incurred by the establishment of the 
police on the introtUiction of the judicial system j but when the facts detailed 
by the Board of Revenue, in their report under date 18th December last, are 
considered, when a fair view is taken of the resources actually ascertained to 
have been assumed by the state, which were formerly appropriated to police 
purposes, and the reductions of many sibbendy corps, which the improved 
state of the country rendered unnecessary, the advantage, in point of economy 
will, I have little doubt, be found on the side of the present system; and 
though I hope and believe that still greater benefits, in point of economy to 
the Government, may be found to arise from the system now in conteraplatidi 
and about to take place, it appears to me regular and desirable that the ame¬ 
lioration should be shown, as far as possible, in the distinct branch to which it 
may belong. 

Section 4/4 of the Police Regulation provides for the prosecution of any of 
the subordinate police servants for extortion, oppression, or any abuse of 
authority, either civilly before the zillah court, or criminally before the Magis¬ 
trate, which latter ofiicer, in the event of conviction, is authorised to punish 
by imprisonment for the period of three months. This provision, I confess, 
appears to me entirely conttadictory to the assertion contained in the ... 
paragraph of the report of Commissioners, and to exhibit a material alteration 
of the law, the etfectof which is greatly to increase the authority of the 
Magistrates. It may, however, be considered a proper power to invest him 
with, in order to counteract the temptations to abuse of authority, which may 
be found to exist in the exercise of the duties of his widely extended establisli- 
ment. 

This argument, however, does not apply to the following Section 45, which 
provides for the trial of persons charged with preferring false, frivolous, or 
vexatious complaints against the police servants, for the crimes specified in 
the preceding section, and authorises punishment, in the event of conviction, 
to an equal extent. 

To the last section, I confess, there appears to me to be k very serious ob¬ 
jection, as its effect must tend to deter most persons from complaining at all; 
for it will require, I will venture to assert, not only just cause of complaint, 
but greater strength of mind than natives will in general be found to possess, 
to enable them to overcome the fear and repugnance excited by a knowledge, 
that the person to whom they appeal (master, let it be remembered, of the 
servant against whom they complain) is empowered by law, in the event of 
the failure of their suit, and in that case its too easy construction by their ad¬ 
versaries into proof of falsehood or malice, to inflict so heavy a punishment as 
an imprisonment for a period of three months. 

Adverting to this extent of punishment alone,* so much beyond what the 
magistrate is in ordinary cases allowed to inflict, it would appear to me only 
consonant to the principle of the Regulations now under consideration, to 
refer the cases included in Sections 44 and 45 of Regulation C. to the cog¬ 
nizance of the criminal Judge; but when all the other circumstances are con¬ 
sidered, and particularly the relation in which the Magistrate must stand, 
either to the complainant or the accused, the arguments for the measure ac¬ 
quire great additional force, and I accordingly feel it my duty to recommend 
an alteration to that effect. 

The foregoing short observations embrace the principal alterations in the 
Regulations before the Board, which have struck me as desirable previous to 
their promulgation, and which I shall proceed to recapitulate. 

1st. The 

* The extent of punishment has been since altered by the Commission, but the principle has 
notj which I consider entirely objectionable'. 


Minuted dV 
Mr. Alexander, 
13 Sept. 1810. 
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l&t. The restoration in Regulation A of Sections l6 and 17 of Regula¬ 
tion IV. of 1811. 

2 d. The confinement of all prisoners sentenced by the Magistrate to im¬ 
prisonment, exceeding fifteen days, in the zillah jail. 

3 d. The observance of the designation of criminal Judge throughout the 
whole of Regulation B. * 

4 th. An alteration in the wording of the preamble of Regulation C. 

5 th. The avoiding any direct legislative enactment, obliging all police ser¬ 
vants to be classed as revenue servants, which may be done by the omission of 
a few words at the close of Section 48. t 

6 th; The declaring all cases of complaint referred to in Sections 44 and 45 
of Regulation C cognizable by the criminal Judge instead of the Magistrate, 
w'hose subordinate agents of police must, in all cases alluded to, be either ac¬ 
cusers or accused. 

The whole of these alterations, if adopted, could not retard the promulga¬ 
tion of the Regulations one dayj and, for the most part, affect in no degree 
the principle of the system. 

I have oflered these remarks for the consideration of the Board, under the 
assumption that the whole of the districts under this Government were ready 
for the reception and operation of the regulations; but I confess, when I con¬ 
template the great differences that still obtain in the municipal constitution of 
several of the provinces, as more particularly brought to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment in the jjroceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date the 22d August, 
now before the Board, the act of declaring one system applicable to the whole, 
and of annulling at one stated period the whole of the existing establishment 
of Daroo-ahs, as prescribed by Section 3, Regulation C, appears to me an act 
of most°awful responsibility, of questionable effect, and one which it behoves 
Government to adopt with extreme deliberation and caution. 

The first change in the ancient police system of the country was confined, 
in the first instance, by the Government which introduced it, to the zillah of 
Chingleput; and I am of opinion, that the present police Regulation should 
have only local effect in those districts which the comniissioners may report 
best prepared for its reception, and thus be gradually introduced, until, if 
found applicable, it may be extended to the whole of the territories under this 
presidency. 

(Signed) ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

13th September 1816. 



MINUTE o/f/ie PRESIDENT, 

Dated the Y(th September 18l6. 

M-n„te ofthc The President, with a view to save time and to enable Government to pass 
President, the Regulations of the Commission before the sailing of the Larkins, having 

17 Sept. 1816. communicated with them upon all the material objections made to their pro¬ 

visions, the Commission had, in consequence, made some alterations in the 
drafts of those Regulations, as originally submitted by them, wWch wiU be 
found to be in conformity, in some respects, with the opinions of Messrs, l^ul- 
lerton and Alexander, as stated to the Board. 

The chief objections of both those members of the Board is with regard to 
the absence of control over the Magistrate, occasioned by the omission of 
Sections 16 and 17> Regulation IV. 1811, in the Magistrate Regulation. 

In this point the Commission have made no alteration, and the reasons they 
assign for making none appear to me satisfactory. 

They 

■f Those words have been omitted since this paper was written. 


^ This is done. 
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They state, that the afldlitianal control over the Magistrate, given by these 
sec,tipns, was not found necessary till 1811. 

Ti.at, by Section 12, Regulation IV. of that year, the powers of the Magis¬ 
trate were considerably enlarged ; that the additional control over him seems 
to have been deemed expedient, chiefly in consequence of these extended 
powers, as it is given in the same Regulation; that as these additional and 
higher powers will now be exercised by the criminal Judge only, they have 
made the additional control applicable to him. 

That the Collector, as Magistrate, has only the ordinary powers formerly 
belonging to the zillah Magistrate under the code; that in cases of corporal 
punishment, where those powers are reduced nearly one half, as he can now 
inflict only eighteen instead of thirty rattans, and that as the Judge of circuit 
can send him such orders as he may think proper, respecting the proceedings 
forwarded with his Calendars, to which he is bound to conform, and can report 
for the orders of Government all complaints against him in every instance of 
misconduct, the control under which he is place’d seems to be quite enough to 
answer every useful end, 

With regard to the objection of the inhabitants of Tanjore not being liable 
to the performance of police duties, because they pay a police tax, it may be 
observed* tiiat the great mass of the inhabitants will not be required to discharge 
any such duties. ; ^ 

The produce of the tax will go as usual to the maintenance of a police esta¬ 
blishment; but the heads of villages in that district will be required, like 
those of other districts, to take charge of the police servants of their respective 


The head of the village contributes no more to the police than any other in¬ 
habitant; he pays one or two fanams a year, according as his house may be 
thatched or tiled. It surely cannot be supposed that the payment either of one 
or of two fanams a year is to exempt the head of the village from the perform¬ 
ance of his duties; more particularly as his police duties are so light as to be 
little more than nominal, and as he is generally glad to undertake them, for the 
sake of having the village servants at his disposal. 

The imaginary right of the head of the village to exemption from police du¬ 
ties, because he pays a police tax, might easily be done away, by exempting 
him from the payment of his one or two fanams, wdiich would hardly make any 
perceptible diminution in the produce of the tax; but such an exemption does 
not seem necessary, because he does not act exclusively as a police officer, but 
discharges police duties incidentally, as part of the general duties of his office 
as head of the village. 

The President approves of Mr. f uHerton^s suggestion, that the Board of Re¬ 
venue be called upon for the Regulation which they were ordered to prepare, 
by the seventeenth resolution of (government, dated 1st March 1815. 


-Fort St. George,. 17 September 181 flr 


(Signed) 


H. ELLIOT. 




Minute of the 
President, 
17 jScpt. mi6. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated September 1816. 


To the Chief Secretary to Government of Fort St. George. 


Sir : 


. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary 
Hill's letter of the 13th instant, and to report that Regulations IX. X. XI. and 

XII. 1816, have been printed, and will this day be sent to the Secretary's CommissioneM, 
office. • . 23Sept.l816. 


Repott of 
Judicial 


[6 F] 


We 
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Export of We have no clpubt that^ when sufficient time shall have passed fer these Re- 
^udici^ ffulations to be generally understood,, and to be completely carried into effect. 

Commissioner*, found to answer the ends expected from them by the Honourable 

23 Sept.^^. ^ Directors, 


Minute of 
President, 
31 Dcci 1B16. 


We have the honour to be, &c. 


(SignedJ 


Madras, £3d September laiff, 


THO*. MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 
GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 


MINUTE of PRESIDENT,. 
Dated 31st December 1816. 


Thb Regulations drafted by the Commissioners for the revision of the 
judicial system havii»g been completed and promulgated, afterTaborious inves¬ 
tigation and voluminous discussions, in the progress of which the presence of 
the Commissioners at the Presidency was indispensable, the period is at length 
arrived when Colonel Munro, the First Commissioner, is to proceed to visit 
such of the districts as he may think necessary, for the purpose of observing 
the progress made in. the introduction of the new Regulations, and of comraui 
nicating personally with the local authorities on the best means of obviating any 
difficulties which may arise. 


It is with regret l am to state,, that Colonel Munro would have proceeded to 
fulfil this duty at an-earlier period, if he had not been detained at the Presi¬ 
dency by a severe indisposition. 


In adverting to the approaching departure of the First Commissioner, I beg_ 
leave to bring to the attention of the Board the sixth paragraph of the Court of 
Directors’ letter to Madras, under date 20th December 1815, which states as 
follows: 


«* ‘ Par. 6. “ The residence of the second member of the Commission at the 
“ Presidency will enable the senior member, to employ much ot his timcj con- 
“ formably to the fifth paragraph of his instructions, in visiting the districts, 
“for the purpose of communicating personally with the local authorities on 
“ the system of internal administration, its operation, whether in opposing, or 
“ promoting the comforts of the people, and tlie prosperity of the* country, and. 
« the means by which it may be improved.’’ “ Far from objecting to the lati- 
“ tude which is giveh to Colonel Munro 4n the fourth and‘fifth paragraphs of 
“ his instructions, we much approve t.hat;you have directed his inquirie.s to the 
“ revenue as well as tothe judicial branch of the administration, and we have no 
“ doubt that you will be equally disposed to attend to his • suggestions for the, 
“ improvement of. the one and the other.” 


In conformity to the instructions contained in the above paragraph, I now 
propose that Colonel Munro be directed to make such inquiries into the reve¬ 
nue affairs of the districts through which he is to pass, - as be may think useful, 
and to report his observations to Goveruraent. 

(Signed); H. ELLIOT. 

Fort St. George, Slst December 1816. 


MINUTE qf ROBERT FULLERTON, ESQ, 
Dated IQth February 1817. 


Minute of AdREEABLY to the intention expressed at the conclusion of my minute of 
YsfS’Tsiv' 17th September last, I beg leave to record my opinion, as to the mode of 
■ transferring to Collector’s jurisdiction in certain revenue cases. 
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Par.l. TheCommisstonhavealivadyproposfd, antfGoverninent havepasscJ a 

Regulation for vesting in the Cblltctor, power of taking cognizance oi'tlispiites 
regarding boundariesof lands and of villages, as also in certain districts respecting . ' ■ — 

occupancy, cultivating, ami irrigating lands, between proprietors or renters and 
their Ryots, and of referring the same to punchayets of districts or villagesfit ad¬ 
justment. The enactment of a Regulation to this eifect is certainly ordereri by 
the Honourable Court, but the Regulation passed appears to me to perform the 
object in view in a very partial and imperfect manner. The Commission seem in 
its compilation to have follow'ed rather the letter of one paragraph of a general 
letter, than the great and leading principles, as conveyed in the several commrini- 
cations from the Honourable Court, on the subject of vesting judicial power in Col¬ 
lectors. The duty of preparing Regulations for the enforcement of the rules re¬ 
garding pottahs and distraint by Collectors having been assigned^ to tfie Boar4 
of Revenue, the Commission probably considered themselves debarred from 
entering fully into the question. In my minute of 13th September, I stated 
briefly the alterations that. I conceived should be made in-that Regulation: as 
it forms, however, a part of a general subject of great importance and exten¬ 
sive operations, and is now- the only point contained in the Honourable Court’s 
letter of the Syth April 1814 not provided for, it will be necessary to refer to 
all their communications on the vesting of judicial power with Collectors. It 
yyill be found they involve important and salutary alteration in the administra¬ 
tion of the laws for the security of the Ryots in their possessions, and for aflbrd- 
ing them redress against undue exaction, by the abuse of distraint and neglect 
of the pottah Regulations. 

2. The remarks on this subject contained in paragraphs I 67 and l68» of the 
revenue letter from the Honourable Court, under date 12th Apanl 1815, arose 
out of a proposition from Mr. Ravenshaw, Collector of South. Arcot, to vest in 
Collectors power of taking cognizance, iit the first instance, of all disputes be¬ 
tween renters and their Ryots, regarding cultivating, occupying, and irrigating 
land. The proposidonhad been ar,proved by Government, and in-(heir-resolu¬ 
tion, under date 4th Tebruary 1814, the Board>of Revenue were directed to 
prepare a Regulation accordingly, or rather to insert the provisions in-the Re¬ 
gulation then in' contero.plation for the decennial leases. In the 469 th and; 

470 th paragraphs of the same letter from the Honourable Court, the proposi¬ 
tion! ot Mr. Ravenshaw for vesting in Collectors power to hear and determine 
suits between Zemindars or renters and their Ryots, respecting revenue col- 
lections, is also referred to, and the Honourable Court, expressing a favourable - 
opinion of such an arrangement, intimate the intention of sending copy of their 
dispatch to Bengal on the subject. That document has since been-reGeived, , 
and Government are directedi should 'they not feel prepared ’ to ■ adopt that 
principle, to take the opinion of the Sadder Adawlut, the Provincial and 
Zillah Courts, the Board of Revenue, and above all,, of the Commission. 

. 3 . In the Judicial letter of 29th April 1814, the attention of Government is. 
recalled to a former communication of l6th December 1812, on the enforce- 
ihent of the pottah Regulation; and it is subsequently observed, that that mat¬ 
ter falls under cognizance of the Collector,, in his magisterial capacity. The 
xevisal of the Regulation regarding distraint is also, pointed' out as being ne¬ 
cessary, and the prohibition on the power of distraint without judici^il process . 
is also suggested as a proper measure,, adding that no-arrears should be reco¬ 
verable, ^except the demand be founded on a pottah.- Disputes regarding 
boundaries are also mentioned as fit subjects for the Collector's-decision, and , 
the revenue cases alluded to are suggested as proper for the decision of pun- • 
chayets, if such-should be considered necessary. The views of ' the Honourable 
Court must be looked'forj therefore, in the letter from Mr. Ravenshaw, which 
produced the* remarks, and in the letter to Bengal, which is stated to contain 
their sentiments on the subject; Those sentiments will be found in paragraphs - 
69 to 87 j but the essential principles on which (he existing law should be 
amended-will be found in paragraphs 77, 78, 79, and 80, the latter of which . 

I beg leave to quote. 

” We must own that these Regulatioas* as they affect both Judges and Col- 
“ lectors, appear to us to be imperfectly adapted to the objects they have in 
“ view, which,, in our opinion, can only be effectually ohtainedfoy a provision 

« rthtch*’ 




Minute of 



misr/fy. 



^inute of 
Mr. Jallertwn, 
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« wAicA should enable the Zemindars, on the one hand, hy a yrompl and summitry 
“ process, to realiie their duesjrom the cutthators, and thereby fulfil their m- 
<t (ragejiients with the state ; and, on the other hand, which should, extend similar 
“ %cilitiesfor the protection ofthecultivatcn'sfrom the exactions of the Zemindars, 

“ We are strongly inclined to think that, by bringing this two-fold object under 
‘‘ the bondfde cognizance of the Collectors, subject to the revisal of the regular 
“ courtsof justice, by way of appeal fin cases of sufficient importance, both de- 
“ scriptions of our native "subjects would be greatly benefited ; but as thesub- 
“ ject is one of great importance, we are desirous that you should take mea- 
« sures for collecting the sentiments of the Judges and Collectors upon it, as 
“ well as the more detailed ideas of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and we 
“ shall expect to be furnished with the result of your own deliberations upon 
“ the general qnestion.” 

4. To the first point, then, the prompt and summary means afforded to Ze¬ 
mindars to Yealize dues from the Cultivators, it wili only be necessary to reca¬ 
pitulate the powers the Regulations confer for that purpose. Section 10, Re- 
gtilation XXX. of 1802, confers on Zemindars and proprietors a right to eject 
the occupant Ryot from his lands, if he refuses to give the inuchulkah on the, 
prescribed terms, and to grant the land to another. 

5. Under Regulation 28, the power of distraint is conferred on prdpri^torg, 
and under farmers, “ in order that they may have the means of compelling 
“ payment from defaulters, without being obliged to have recourse to the 
“ courts of judicature, and incurring the expense arid delay necessarily attend- 
*' ing a law process for the recovery of arrears of rents or revenue.” The 
powers vested, under Section 10, Regulation XXX., then, authorize land¬ 
holders, by a prompt, summary, and direct act of their own, to compel Ryots, 
to an agreement for occupying and cultivating their land ; and Regulation 
XXVIII. authorizes them, in alike short and summary manner, to distrain 
Ryots' property for arrears, without reference or appeal to any court or public, 
officer. That the powers so given are fully sufficient, has never been dis¬ 
puted: the evil is by many considered to rest on the other side. 

6. The Regulations in question, in vesting a certain power, prescribe also 
certain remedy against abuse of that power. Thus the principal provisions of 
Regulation XXX. are expressly intended for the security of the Ryots in the 
possession of their lands. They authorize them to demand a pottah, and sub¬ 
ject landholders to prosecution and penalty for refusing to grant it within a 
reasonable time. They require the whole demand to be consolidated on the 
pottah. They are subject to penalty for demanding or receiving more than 
specified in the pottah, and subject to damages for the refusal of receipts for 
money paid. 

7. In regard to the law of distraint, the object of' the Regulation, as re¬ 
spects Ryots, is declared to be, that under-farmers and Ryots may be protect¬ 
ed from the oppressive exercise of such power (of distraint). We accordingly 
find distrainers bound to follow the rule prescribed. They are liable to 
damages and penalties, if they distrain where no arrear is due, or infringej, in 
the slightest degree, the terms and provisions of the Regulation; and all suits 
arising out of it are to be tried in preference to others. So far the law is; iu 
principle', correct, and requires no alteration. It is the mode of administration 
that is understood to have produced, in regard to Ryots, the complete failure 
of all its objects. The power vested in the landholder is prompt, summary, 
and efficient: the remedy of the Ryot is consequential, and to be obtained 
only by slow process of law; and considering the relative state of the parties 
litigant, seems generally admitted to be absolutely unattainable undw Re¬ 
gulation XXX. Occupancy for example. The Zemindar may eject tbe oc¬ 
cupant Ryot on his own construction of Section 9, and may continue^ for a 
time to pay his kists, although the land lies waste, but the Ryot losing his 
land is ruined: he can neither afford money nor time to sue for recovery, ana 
.is of necessity compelled to accept the terms that may be offered, or to forfeit 
his lands. Here, then, it seems one of the essential principles of the per¬ 
manent settlement, beautiful as it appears in theory, is completely destroyed. 
The Ryots, instead of deriving security of occujpation at a determinate ra^, 
are subject to increasing demands and progressive impoverishment, and the 
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value of the land, the ultimate security for the revenue, is always liable to be 
diminished, while the cultivation of the land, under a careless and dissipated 
Zemindar, instead of being conducted by a prosperous peasantry attached to 
the soil, at last is left to a wandering set of beggarly Pykarries. 

8. 'J'he only chance of the law intended for the benefit of the Ryots taking 
effect rested on the strict and efficient enforcement of it at the outset. Con¬ 
sidering, however, that the Ryot’s right of occupancy was not a right distinctly 
understood,- nor previously established in Zemindar districts, it is little to be 
wondered at that the law has become a dead letter. It must, however, be 
observed, that the non-issue of pottahs does not always rest with the Zemindar. 
In many parts of the country the Ryots are stated to be as averse to the exchange 
of pottah and muchulkah as the Zemindars. Under ail the uncertainty of 
seasons, both parties are unwilling to bind themselves to any specific engage¬ 
ments. In some districts the rates of assessment are so well understood that 
the exchange of pottah and muchulkah are not considered necessary. The 
reply of the Board of Revenue to the seventeenth resolution of Government, 
of 1st March 1815, assigns generally the causes of the non-issue of pottah, and 
requests permission to defer the preparation of the Regulation until further 
information be received. 

9. It is not, however, the law itself that we are required to change, but the 
mode of administration, so as to render it more prompt and efficient on behalf 
of the Ryot: it is not, therefore, necessary, at the present stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings, to go into the investigation contemplated by the Board of Revenue. 
If the power of landholders be direct and summary, so should the means of 
remedy be against abuse to the Ryot, and that can only be done by interposing the 
summary and interlocutory jurisdiction of the Collectors, not to decide finally, 
but to guard the Ryot against abuse, to maintain him in his possession where there 
appears no just ground for his ejection, leaving the burthen of law process to 
the party the best able to bear it. The means of enforcing the grant of pottah 
to the Ryots, if they choose to resort to it, must be facilitated at all events; 
whether it suits thern to avail themselves of it or not, is an after question. A 
better judgment may be formed on this point, when we are sure it is want of will, 
and not of means, that prevents their now resorting to it. I do not mean to 
say that alteration in the law itself may not hereafter be found necessary ; but 
such should be the result of practical experience in its active state, after the 
existing cause of its dormancy has been removed, 

10. It must be remarked on this part of the subject, that great diversity of 
opinion and variation of report exists. I have stated the case as seems gene¬ 
rally understood, and as it corresponds with the observations I have had an op¬ 
portunity of making on Zemindars’ districts; but it is necessary to mention, 
that statements are on record, whereby it appears that the Zemindars, as well 
as renters, are even now unable to bring Ryots to a fair agreement for rent, or 
to collect the rents when due : and it is the opinion of some who had means of 
observation, that the difficulty is rather on the side of the Zemindars. Local 
circumstances may have produced different districts; but however this may 
be, a more prompt and summary mode of applying the law will tend to remedy 
inconveniences, on which ever side they rest. 

11. In the eightieth paragraph of the letter to Bengal, above quoted, the 
Honourable Court contemplate the placing of the twofold object, the security 
of the landholder as well as of the Ryot, under the cognizance of the Collector, 
It is, however, in few cases necessary that the landholder will retain the power 
of direct execution, liable only to the check of the Collector, before whom he 
will appear as defendant for abuse of power. It does not seem advisable to pre¬ 
clude the direct exercise by the landholder of a power necessary for the 
realization of the revenue y an order, therefore, to apply, in all cases, to a Col¬ 
lector, for leave to eject a refusing Ryot, or for distraining the property of a 
defaulter, would only subject to inconvenience or delay, and even lead to a 
useless investigation, in all cases where arrear was actually and indisputably due. 
It is not the propriety of the right, or power of ejecting or distraining, that is 
questioned, but the means of preventing abuse, that are said to be insufficient. 

[6 G] It 




Minute of 
Mr. Fullerton, 
12 Feb. 1817. 
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Mr, fullei'ton, 
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It is, therefore, the reraedy of abuse only that is t!ie proper object of the Col¬ 
lector's jurisdiction ; but as the Ryot has the benefit of the Collector’s sum¬ 
mary powers, so should the landholders, when such is required, as in the case 
stated in Sections 16 and 17 of Regulation XXVIII. of 1802. 

12. The Honourable Court have suggested, that no distraint shoul^be al¬ 
lowed, except for arrear founded on a pottah. The principle is no doubt cor¬ 
rect, and must be held in mind as an ultimate arrangement to be attained; but 
if it*be true, and I have no reason to doubt it, that the exchange of pottah and 
muchulkah does not now generally prevail, and that the non-issue of the pottah 
rests as much with the Ryot as with the Zemindar, it would seem unreasonable 
to bar the only efficient means in the hands of landholders for recovery of their 
dues, while the fault lays in part with those for whose protection the issue of 
pottah was prescribed. Disputes arising out of the distraint Regulation will 
naturally lead, in the first instance, to t|ie requisition of the agreement for rent: 
it is the first document the Collector would call for. The speed and facility in 
adjusting the dispute by its production would, on practical operation of the 
Collector's jurisdiction, produce in the end conformity with the pottah Regula¬ 
tion, so as to render expedient the promulgation of a provision, that after a 
certain period no distraint should be legal, unless for arrear founded on written 
engagement. 

13. A new Regulation, on the principle of leaving the law itself as it is, 
transferring only the jurisdiction to the Collectors, would, I am convinced, 
operate in full completion of the orders and instructions of the Honourable 
Court. In paragraph ...... of letter from the Honourable Court, they observe 

on the propriety of vestingfurther judicial powers relating to collections between 
Zemindars or renter and Ryot, and recommend our consulting the Board of 
Revenue, the Sudder and Provincial and Zillah Courts, and above all the Com¬ 
mission ; but it must be evident that the jurisdiction over Regulation XXX. 
and XXVIII. necessarily involves complete jurisdiction over collections, in 
the first instance, and seems to preclude the necessity of further provisions. 
All the powers exercised by .Collectors between Zemindar and Ryot would be 
alike applicable between renter and Ryot in rented districts. 

14. As I have, in another place, stated objections to the transfer of full ma¬ 
gisterial powers to Collectors, perhaps it will be a matter to remark, that not on 
this only, but on former occasions, I have proposed granting such extensive 
judicial powers to Collectors in civil process : but to those who attentively 
examine the principles On which my propositions are founded, it will be evident 
that, in the magisterial department, the powers are immediate and direct, most 
extensive in operation and under distant control, whereas, in the civil cases now- 
before us, the decision of the Collector is intended to be final. In one instance 
he is vested only with summary afnd interlocutory judgment, to save the right 
of Ryots in the first instance, and every act is revisableby the regular Courts. 

15. It may be proper here to remark, that itilnot intended to shackle Col¬ 
lectors in their jurisdiction by any regular forms or records, or to subjectsum- 
mary suits before them to fees or costs. It will rest with them to conduct their 
investigations in such manner as may appear to them most conducive to the dis¬ 
covery of truth, by oral testimony, local scrutiny, or by deputation and report 
of their assistants or Tehsildars under due control. An abstract diary of com¬ 
plaint and decision is all the record that can be required; for the revision of the 
court will operate, not in the shape of an appeal, but as a regular suit de novo 
against the party in whose favour the summary investigation of the Collector 
may have terminated. Any attempt at form and Judicial record would delay 
the course and defeat the end in view'. 

16. The Collector has certainly at his command extensive means of informa¬ 
tion for the immediate adjustment of disputes on revenue cases, and equally 
extensive means for the prevention of crime and discovery of offenders in mat¬ 
ters of police. In availing ourselves of his local means in the administration of 
justice, civil or criminal, the great object must be to use his agency without 
affecting or diminishing the respectability or supremacy of the courts of justice, 
and bis responsibility thereto. The agency of the Collector may afford an use- 
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step in the ladder of justice; but we must be careful that it be not a barrier 
against advance to the higher courts, and the last resource by those who con¬ 
sider themselves aggrieved by any of his acts in the civil or criminal suits, 

17 . TheRegulation for adjustment of disputes concerning boundary occupa¬ 
tion and irrigation of land having passed, ray remarks will, on these points, 
be considered to be written with a view only to further deliberation by superior 
authorities. It is necessary that I should enter into some further explanation, 
and I must confess that, under the view of the Honourable Court’s orders, de¬ 
duced from all their communication, I should have proposed proceeding in this 
exactly as in other revenue cases before us, that is, without altering the law 
itself I should have transferred the jurisdiction over the summary provisions of 
it, to the Collector. 

18. Regulation XXXII. of 1802 is correct in principle, and, if duly en¬ 
forced, must be useful in practice. The analysis of its provisions will show that 
it is the prompt application, and not the alteration of them, that is required for 
the ends of justice. The intention, as conveyed in the preamble, is to prevent 
affrays and bloodshed in boundary disputes. 

Preamble. Section 2 prohibits claimants from taking forcible possession, and 
dij’ects a regular suit before the courts. The provision is probably less operative 
than it should be, because the process directed is too tardy, too distant, and does 
not meet the contingency of the case. The parties, aware of the delay, take the 
law into their own hand. Let the application be made to the Collector, and 
let that officer have the authority of putting one party immediately in possession, 
and maintaining him in it until a regular suit (if the other chooses to resort to 
it) settles it otherwise. The efficiency of the Regulation will be felt. The 
settlement of the Collector is as likely to be right as that of the Judge, probably 
more so and in most cases will be confirmed. 

Section 8 contains the penalty denounced against foi’cible seizure, which may, 
in the first instance, be enforced by the Collector. If the suffering party may 
consider himself unjustly dealt with, he can go to the court by regular suit, 
get back his land if he has a right to it, and recover his damages. 

Section 4 contains the penalty for forcible possession, where wounds or death 
have resulted, viz. absolute forfeiture of civil right to the land, and liability 
to trial on the criminal side. The first may be declared by the Collector, sub¬ 
ject to revision by the Judge ; the second may be done by him as Magistrate, 
and might have been done by him as superintendent of. police. The facts of 
forcible entry, and wounds or death inflicted, proved before the Judge, confirm 
the forfeiture. Both civil and criminal justice is here accelerated by the use of 
the Collector’s authority. 

Section 5 is a rule that may be enforced by the Collectors as well as by the 
Judges. 

Section 6 contains a penalty against both the parties j and a most useful one 
it would be, provided the Collectors were authorized to enforce it summarily 
and immediately, by assuming possession of the lands for Government, the 
ultimate decision being left to the Judge or to the upper courts, if the extent 
of land be such as to warrant it. In all cases of dispute, the right of appeal to 
upper courts against the zillah courts’ decision may be left to depend on the 
amount value at stake. It is not the ultimate right that is the cause of battle, 
but the immediate possession pending suit. A power on the spot authorized 
to determine that possession, or even to assume it at once for Government, will 
supply the remedy } and here, as in other cases, the operation of punchayet 
adjustment would not be sufficiently speedy to operate towards the prevention 
of affrays. 

19 . The remark of the Honourable Court on this point is very short; and it 
may possibly have been meant generally to give the Collectors jurisdiction, but 
not absolutely to order and direct one determinate course of settlement bj pun- 
chavet without any discretion whatever. That many cases of boundary dis¬ 
putes may be settled to great advantage and convenience by punchayets, can¬ 
not be denied. Such, for example, when the rights of occupant Ryots only 

are 
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are involved, disputes between field and field, or even village and village, may 
be adiusted by mutual arbitration of inhabitants of neighbouring villages ; and 
the Collector should, no doubt, have power to refer such disputes to arbitration 
fparties agreeing to it). But in the general term « boundary disputes right 
may be involved which cannot with propriety be discussed by a punchayet ot 
villaffers. A dispute regarding boundary between two villages, one or which 
is a Sircar village, the other belonging to a Zemindar, Enauradar, Jaghiredar. 
or any person to whom the proprietary right has been transferred, involyes not 
only the right of occupancy of the Ryot at the established share or rate, but 
also of the Sircar share of produce; for this reason, discretion should be left 
with the Collector in regard to reference to punchayets 


Sl 


20. In a village boundary dispute, where the disputing villages belong to 
different Zemindars, landed property maybe involved, to an extent that would 
authorize appeal even to the highest court. A compulsive decision by pun- 
chavet, on the requisitions of one party, would preclude important cases ot 
property from the jurisdiction of the courts of justice. Because inhabitants of 
villages are apt to fight for possession of disputed land, it is not just that the 
proprietors of that land should lose the benefit of appeal to the courts of jus- 
tice; nor is such prevention requisite to remedy the existing evil, buinmary 
decision on present possession by the Collector, and not decision on ultimate 
right, is required. Compulsive reference to punchayet in boundary cases 
should not, therefore, form a provision of the regulation. It is only when 
both parties may assent that such reference should be made. 1 he summary 
settlement of boundary, which the peace of the country requires, must be made 
by the Collector himself, and stand as law, until one party set it aside by 
regular suit or voluntary arbitration. 

21. In explanation of this part of the subject, I beg leave to quote the one 
hundred and seventh and one hundred and eighth paragraphs of Mr. Raven- 
Shaw’S report, under date 4th October 1812, the document on which this use¬ 
ful intervention of the Collector was first proposed. 




The mischief done, and the loss of revenue in consequence, is consider- 
“ able. Some Ryots (as they always will) quarrel about the right of occupancy 
« and cultivation of a spot of ground ; if one attempt to plough it, pother 
“ drives him away. Others dispute about their right to, or their share ot 
« water: one party directs it one day, the next artother party stops it, and 
« takes it themselves. These, and many other similar disputes, genemUy end 
“ in the land dependent on them not being sown at all; or if sown, in the crop 
** being dried up for want of water. 

“ If the disputants go to the Tehsildar. he can only persuade them to make 
“ it up and abide by custom, which they seldom or never will. T hey then 
come to me. I ca\. only direct the Tehsildar to repeat his endeavours; but 
“ I have hardly ever known them succeed. If they are referred to the court, 
the answer is, ‘ I cannot afford it, my cause will not come on till the season 
‘ is over/ They wait quietly, therefore, till the next season, each Content 
with preventing the other from making use of the land, and then the same 
scene is acted over again.” 

The foregoing will sufficiently prove that the process of punchayet will not 

supply the remedy which the case requires; although all must admit a e 

actual possession being determined pro tempore by the Collector, punc 
may advantageously dispose of the right. Yet here it must e evic en , a 
the'^punchayet is the substitute for the law process, not the remedy required for 
the prevention of affray. The Regulation proposed by the Commission makes 
no provision for disputes regarding occupancy between Ryot and 
seems specifically confined to disputes between Zemindars or renters and their 
Ryots; neither does it provide for the interposition of the Collector to put one 
party in possession j and without provision for the exerci^ of sue uec au- 
thority by the Collectors, the object of the Honourable Court is imperfectly 
attained. 


n 


22. The direct interposition of the Collector’s authority being in part pro- 
rlded for in Section 51 of the Police Regulation, further provision ™^y 
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be considered unnecessary. To this I must remark, that Section 51, Minute of 



abo%’e quoted, does not meet the case, and seems to me to confound civil and Mr. 
criminal jurisdiction without necessity. The first part of it, ibr the prevention 
of riotous assemblies, belongs certainly to police, but in the latter part a civil 
right is involved; it comes, therefore, with much more pi’opriety as a provi¬ 
sion in the transfer of civil judicial powers to Collectors, than under the bead 
of police, the revision of the case coming before the courts of civil jurisdiction, 
and not in the magisterial department. 

23. Disputes concerning irrigation are susceptible of the same course of'rea¬ 
soning with those regarding boundaries. Land is of little use without water, 
disputes regarding it are therefore alike fruitful of contentions, affrays, and 
breaches of the peace ; but I apprehend that, as immediate occupation of land 
is the object contended for in boundary cases, so is the immediate use to the 
object of affray in respect to water. 

24. It is not the abstract right to a given share of water from a certain tank 
that produces the affray, but the actual use of the running stream. Equally 
sum mary and prompt must be the intervention of the authority of the Collec¬ 
tor: it will declare the right, assign the immediate use on summary investiga¬ 
tion, and cause the decision to be respected utdil set aside by regular suit, a 
decision of a punchayet. In water the same rights may be involved as in boun¬ 
dary. Punchayets may, in some cases, be with much advantage employed, 
and may in others be altogether inexpedient; the same discretion and latitude 
should therefore be allowed to the Collector. 

25. As to the term “ occupancy between Zemindar or renter and Ryot,” 
as used in the Regulation lately passed, it seems completely embraced in Re¬ 
gulation XXX. I do not understand the object of providing for it again in the 
new Regulation, but as no reference is there made to Regulation XXX. the 
two cannot, in ray opinion, stand on the code without danger of embarrassment, 

and confuses in judicial process. Sic orig. 

26. The following abstract will shew, at one view, what I conceive to be the 
best mode of carrying into execution the orders of the Honourable Court foi 
the transfer of judicial powers to Collectors in certain revenue cases, and I 
can see no reason whatever against its immediate adoption. 

1st. To transfer to Collectors the primary cognizance of the provisions of 
the pottah Regulation XXX. of 1802, with authority to enforce, by summary 
process, all penalties, costs, and damages, subject always to revision by the 
zillah courts, by regular suits, if parties dissatisfied with the Collector’s de¬ 
cision choose to go there, adding such provisions as may be necessary to render 
the Regulation applicable to rented districts, also authorizing Collectors to 
refer to punchayets disputes and differences regarding rates of assessment, 
when both parties assent !o that inode of adjustment. 

2d. To transfer to Collectors the primary cognizance of the provisions of 
the distraint Regulation (XXVIII. of 1802), with authority to enforce, by 
summary process, all penalties, costs, and damages, arising out of a breach of 
that Regulation ; subject always to revision by regular suit before the zilfah 
court, if any party be dissatisfied with the Coliectoiris decision, and choose to 
go there for redress. To declare the same rules applicable to rented districts; 
to authorize Collectors to submit to punchayets all disputes and differences 
relative to arrears between Zemindars, renters, and their Ryots, where both 
parties assent to that mode of adjustment. 

3d. To transfer to Collectors the primary cognizance of the provisions of the 
boundary Regulation (XXXII. of 1802), with authority to enforce by sum¬ 
mary process all penalties arising out of breach of that Regulation. To place 
one of the parties in possession of disputed lands or crops, or to assume pos¬ 
session on the part of Government from both, when the case may require it, 
subject always to revision by regular suit before the zillah court, if parties dis¬ 
satisfied choose to go there. To authorize Collectors to refer to punchayets 
all disputes relative to boundaries or occupancy of lands between Ryot and 
Ryot, when both litigant parties assent to that mode of adjustment. To 
authorize Collectors to proceed on the principles here described, in all dis- 
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putes concerning water: to allot the use of it, in the first instance, to the 
party that may, on summary investigation, appear to have the right, leaving 
, the abstract question of right to be decided by legal process or by punchayet, 
if both parties assent to that mode of settlement. 

S7. If, however, the immediate enactment of a regulation should be con¬ 
sidered premature, the course directed by the Honourable Court, in paragraph 
80 of their letter to Bengal, might here be pursued with advantage. The 
sentiments of the Judges and Collectors, as well as the detailed ideas of the 
Sudder Adawlut, might be collected on the subject, to which may be added 
those of the Board of Revenue and Special Commission. 

28. All the foregoing remarks apply, it will be seen, to the districts either 
permanently settled or rented for years. But while on the subject of revenue 
enactments, it will not, I trust, be considered out of the way to make a few 
observations on the state of the judicial code, as relating to unsettled and un¬ 
rented districts. Most of the revenue laws were framed in the year 1802, and 
taken almost literally from the Bengal code. The. permanent zemindarry 
settlement was at that period considered to be the established system for the 
future revenue management of the British territories in India. All legal pro¬ 
visions were framed therefore in reference to that system. It seems, indeed, 
not to have been at first intended, that the operations of the courts of justice 
should commence in any district, the revenues of which were not permanently 
settled; and this principle was observed until tlie year 1806, when Regula¬ 
tion II. was promulgated. By that Regulation all judicial powers, previously 
exercised by Collectors of unsettled districts, were withdrawn, engagements 
made by Collectors with Zemindars, landholders, farmers, or individual Ryots, 
were required to be written, and subject to the Regulation of 1802. The 
provisions of Regulations XXVII. and XXVIII. of 1802 were expressly de¬ 
clared applicable to unsettled districts, then first placed under the jurisdiction 
of regular courts. With the reservation of the control over Curnums in the 
hands of the Collector, Regulation 11. of 1806 prescribed for unsettled dis¬ 
tricts the same rules as those enacted for districts permanently settled. 

29. Although the introduction of the permanent settlement was, at that 
period considered premature, it seems nevertheless to have been held in view 
as the ultimate object of all intermediate revenue arrangements; and under 
that impression, it may not perhaps have appeared necessary to alter the law, 
in order to meet contingencies presumed to be of a temporary nature. The 
incompatibility of ryotwar arrangement with the forms required by the exist¬ 
ing code, has often been dwelt upon by experienced revenue authorities; and 
now that the idea of a permanent assessment and immutable demand upon the 
landed property of the country is completely abandoned, and the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem of management is expressly directed to take its place, there cannot longer 
exist any good reason against adapting the law to the system, as the provisions 
of the legislature require. 

30. It is unnecessary to repeat those provisions. I shall only observe, that 
whUe arrangements are conducted, by which the rights, persons, or property 
of the subject are affected, without being defined by Regulation, the objects 
in view by the judicial code must be completely lost; for it cannot, in such 
case, afford grounds to trace the causes of either the future decline or pros- 
perity of these provinces. However forms may require alteration, a reference 
to paragraph 126 of the Honourable Court’s letter of the 12th April 1815 
will sufficiently show that they do not intend Ryots to be subjected to the ar¬ 
bitrary discretion of revenue servants: neither do they approve of restraint 
and compulsion, or contemplate a system inconsistent with the dictates of a 
liberal policy or natural justice, and consequently incompatible with the fun¬ 
damental principles of the judicial system. 

81. I cannot, therefore, omit this opportunity of urging the expediency of 
having the rules necessary for the conduct of a ryotwar settlement comprized 
in a judicial Regulation. Useful suggestions would, no doubt, be received on 
this subject from the first Commissioner, which with the propositions of the 
Board of Revenue would probably enable this Board to supply what cannot 
but be considered a flaw in the judicial code. The Board of Revenue should 

also 
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called upon to transmit the Regulation for the decennial lease system, 
as premised, with their first reports on the rents. 

32. For the prevention of embezzlement of revenue and extortion by native 
servants, the existing laws are quite inefficient: they were framed with a view 
to a revenue paid into the Treasury by a small body of landholders, and not 
coUect|;d from many thousand Ryots by Tehsildars. * The deficiency, in this 
respect, will however be supplied by the promulgation of a Regulation pro¬ 
posed by the Board of Revenue, copy of which was sent up to Government, 
under date lith December 1815, and is now under consideration by the Sud- 
der Adawlut. 

12th February I 8 I 7 . 


Minute of 
Mr. Fullerton 
12 Feb. 2817 



SECRETARY 10 GOVERNMENT/o COMMISSIONERS, ' 
Dated the April 

To the Commission for the Revision of the Judicial System. 
Gentlemen: 

The attention of the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council having been drawn to the sentiments of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, as expressed in paragraphs I 07 and 108 of their letter to this 
Government, under date the 29 th April 1814, and in their letter to the Ben¬ 
gal Government, dated the 9th November following, from the 69th to the 87 th 
paragraph, and to the degree in which those sentiments have been acted upon, 
by means of the provisions of Regulation XII. A. D. I 8 I 6 , I am directed to 
desire that you will take the subject fully into your consideration, and will re¬ 
port whether it would not, in your opinion, serve to promote the views of the 
Honourable Court, and prove a most salutary arrangement, to give primary 
jurisdiction to Collectors in all matters falling within the provisions of the pot- 
tah, the distraint, and the boundary Regulations of 1802. These Regulations 
might also be declared applicable under every form of revenue settlement. 
The Collectors might be required, at the instance of both parties, to refer any 
point for the verdict of a punchayet; and their jurisdiction might be made, 
only interlocutory, competent to settle every question of present possession, 
but subject to revision, and corrected, in such form as might be most conve¬ 
nient, by the superior jurisdiction of the zillah court. You will report how far 
an arrangement of this nature would, in your opinion, be likely, according to 
the Honourable Court’s desire, to *•' enable the Zemindars, on the one band, 
** by a prompt and summary process, to realize their dues from the cultivators, 
** and thereby fulfil their engagements with the State; and, on the other hand, 
extend similar facilities for the protection of the cultivators from the exac- 
“ tions of the JZemindars,” 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) 

Fort St. George, April I 8 I 7 . 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


Letter to 
Judicial 
Comittissionery 
2 April 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the \5th July 1817* 


To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George, 


Sib : 


We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary 
Hill’s letter of the 2d of April last, desiring us “ to report whether it would 
riot, in our opinion, serve to promote the views of the Honourable Court, 

“ and 


Li • Vi' from 
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” and the boundary Regulations of 180^.’ 


2 . We have attentively considered the subject, and as we are of opinion that 
giving such jurisdiction to Collectors would be a measure highly beneficial to 
the country, we have made drafts of two Regulations, embracing all the,,points 
adverted to in the above letter, and providing, we think, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the views of the Honourable Court of Directors, namely, ** to enable 
« the Zemindars, on the one hand, by a prompt and summary process, to rea- 
“ lize their dues from the cultivators, and thereby fulfil their engagements with 
“ the State; and, on the other hand, extend similar facilities for the protection 
•* of the eultivators from the exactions of the Zemindars.” 

S. We take the liberty of observing, that though Regulation XIL 1816 , ex¬ 
tends to only a few of the heads noticed in the above letter of Mr. Secretary 
Hill, it could not have been made more comprehensive, consistently with the 
eighteenth resolution of Government of the 1 st March 1815,^ which limited the 
jurisdiction of the Collector to the»settlement of boundary disputes on the ver¬ 
dict of a punchayet, or with the instructions contained in Mr. Secretary Hill’s 
letter of the 25th of May 1 S 16 , directing us to frame Regulation XH. 1816 , 
in conformity to the Honourable Court’s orders of the 20th December 1815, 
which limited the authority of the Collector to the referring of disputes respect¬ 
ing tbe occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, between proprietors or 
renters and their Ryots, to be tried and determined by punchayets, 

4. We may also observe, that the preparation of Regulations for the enforce¬ 
ment of the rules respecting pottalis and distraints, recommended in the Court’s 
letter of the 29th April 1814, was not referred to the Commission, but to the 
Board of Revenue, by tlie seventeenth resolution of Government of the 1 st of 
March 1815. 

5 . As the subject of pottahs is so much connected with that of distraints, we 
have thought that it would be most convenient to insert whatever relates to both 
in one Draft A. entitled, ” A Regulation for vesting in Collectors authority 
“ to take primary cognizance of suits arising under Regulations XXVIIL an^ 
“ XXX. 1802, and to refer such suits, in certain cases, to punchayets for deci- 

sion, and for modifying and extending the provisions of those Regulations,” 
and to comprise what regards boundary disputes in a separate Draft B, en¬ 
titled “ a Regulation for vesting in Collectors authority to take primarjr cogni- 

zaiice of suits arising under Regulation XXXII. 1802, and to refer such 
“ suits, in certain cases, to punchayets for decision, and for modifying and 
" extending the provisions of that Regulation and of Regulation XII. 1816 . 

6 . As it appears to us that, under the existing laws, the Zemindars possess 
all the means of realizing their dues from the cultivators required by the Ho¬ 
nourable Court, we have endeavoured in the drafts to fulfil the other part of 
the Court’s orders, of affording protection to the Cultivators from the exactions 
of the Zemindars. We shall now proceed to take a short review of the drafts, 
and to make such remarks as seem to be necessary, where it is proposed either 
to modify or rescind the law. 

7 . In Section II. Draft A, w'e have made the provisions of the distraint and 
pottah Regulations applicable to all districts, under every form of revenue set¬ 
tlement. 

8 . In Section HI. the cases specified in Sections XXXV. and XL. Regula¬ 
tion XXVIII. 1802, are exempted from the primary cognizance of the Collec¬ 
tor, because the cases to which the first of the above sections refers are those 
of persons who have already been committed to the zillah jail as defaulters, and 
the cases to which the last refers are those of persons desirous of instituting 
suits in the zillah court against distrainers of their property, for injury sustained, 
and of persons vested with the power of distraint wishing to prosecute in the 
zillah court for the recovery of arrears, in preference to distraining pereonal 
property for that purpose. 

9 . The provisions of Section VI. by which no property attached for arrears of 
rent shall be sold, unless pottahs shall have been granted or tendered and 

refused. 
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^^/used, or until leave shall have been obtained from the Collector of the zillah, 
are conformable to the instructions of the Court of Directors, in paragraphs 
105, 106 , and 107 , of their letter of the 29 th April 1814. 

10 . As the landholder or farmer might keep the property of the cultivator 
long under distraint to the injury of the cultivator, it was deemed necessary to 
prescribe a penalty for the neglect of giving notice to the Collector within the 
period of thirty days, by Section 6. 

11 . In Section 10 we have extended to the heads and Curnums of villages 
the provisions of Section 7 j Regulation XXX. 1802, by which proprietors or 
farmers of land are liable to a penalty of three times the amount of all unau¬ 
thorized exactions made by them from the Ryots, because as in unsettled 
districts the heads and Curnums of villages have the same facility as Zemindars 
in settled districts, of levying such exactions from the Ryots, it is expedient, 
both for the security of the revenue and the protection of the cultivator, that 
they should be subject to the same penalties as the Zemindars. We have also 
provided, that from the penalties levied the amount of the exaction shall be 
returned to the Ryot, with such fuither proportion of them as may appear to be 
a reasonable compensation for the injury sustained ; so that, by tliis modifica¬ 
tion of the existing law, the Ryot will obtain immediate redress. 

12 . The provisions of the pottah Regulation having been - extended to dis¬ 
tricts under everyform of revenue settlement, it became necessary to prescribe 
certain periods, within which the pottahs and muchulkahs should be exchanged, 
in districts settled annually or for a term of years, which is dune by Section IJ. 

IS. In Section 12 we have rescinded Section 9 of Regulation !XXX. 1802; 
and in Section 13, we have proposed the adoption of a diflTerent mode of* set¬ 
tling disputes respecting rates of assessment, because a reference to one year, 
namely, that preceding the permanent settlement, was not always a fair standard 
to determine the rate. . 

We consider an average bf years as a better standard for the adjustment of 
disputed rates, and have therefore extended it to districts under every kind of 
settlement. 

14. The power given by Section 10 , Regulation XXX. 1802, to proprietors 
and farmers of land, of ejecting under-farmers of .Ryots refusing to exchange 
mutual engagements, defining the terms on which they hold their land, has led 
to much oppression, the means of redress allowed the cultivators by suit being 
attended with great delays. The modification proposed in Section 14 prescribes 
that no ejectment shall be made, except on the previous leave of the Collector; 
and as the ground for the ejectment can only be the rate of assessment, the 
terms insisted on by one party being rejected by the other, the'Collector is 
authorized to fix the rates in such disputes by the standard adverted to in 
Section 13. 


“ no demand of a Ze- 
in any court but on a 



Letter trOfir 
Judicial 
CoiiinQi£ssioners> 
15 July 1817. 


15. The Court of Directors having required tliat 
“ mindar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receivable 
“ pottah” (see paragraph 107)» we conceive that the provisions of Section 17, 
which prescribe that such suits shall be dismissed with costs when not founded 
on a pottah, unless it be proved that a pottah had been tendered and refused, 
will meet the views of the Honourable Court. 

1 6 . In Draft B we have, by Section 3, given the Collector primary cog¬ 
nizance of all cases coming within the provisions of Regulation XXXII. 1802, 
and XII. 1816 . 

17 . By Section 5, when suits occur respecting disputed lands and crops, the 
Collector is authorized to put one party in immediate possession until a de¬ 
cision is given. He had this authority under the police Regulation, in cases 
only when violence was used. Under the proposed Regulation, he has it in all 
cases j and his power of remoying the impediments to cultivation, arising from 
such disputes, is thereby proportionably increased. 

18. This remark is equally applicable to Section 6 , by which the Collector 
is authorized to take cognizance of all disputes between Ryot and Ryot, 
respecting the. occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land. 

[6 I] 19 . When 
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19. When the drafts herewith submitted shall have been passed by Govern, 
ment! the Collector will have jurisdiction,inalmost every case of public revenue 
as well as of rent, between individuals. He will thereby have the means of not 
only securing the revenue from loss more readily than at present, but of pro- 
moting the ease of the inhabitants by the speedy adjustment of ftieir suits, while, 
at the same time, an appeal in every case lying open to the Zillah cour , will 
guard them against every act of oppression. 

We have. See. 

THOMAS MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

GEORGE STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 

, Madras, 15th July I 8 I 7 . 


<SL 


SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT to REGISTER of SUDDER 

ADAWLUT, 

Dated 9th December 1S17‘ 


Sir: 


To the Register to the Court of Sudder Adawlut. 


I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to 
desire, that you will lay before the Sudder Adawlut the accompanying copy of 
a letter to the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system, with a copy 
of their reply, and with copies of the two drafts of Regulations herein referred 
to It does not appear that the Commission have transmitted copies of those 
drafts to the Sudder Adawlut, but it is necessary that they should undergo 
revision by the Court: with that view, the extracts from letters from the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, alluded to in the instructions to the Commis¬ 
sion, are herewith furnished, for the Court’s information and guidance. It is 
ilesirable that the subject should engage the attention of the Sudder Adawlut 
as soon as may be practicable. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) 


Fort St. George, 9th December I 8 I 7 . 


DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


JUDICIAL LETTER from MADRAS, 

Dated the \9th March 1818. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

HoNOUBABtE Sirs: 

Par. 1. Our last letter to your Honourable Court, in this department, 
was dated the 17 th of February I 8 I 7 . 

€. Your Honourable Court will have learned from that dispatch, that more 
than ordinary difficulty had been experienced in the province of Tanjore, m 
bringing into practical operation the Regulations which had been passed, on the 
recommendation of the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system, and 
that in consequence of complaints made to us by the*Commission against Mr. 
Hepburn, the Collector, that gentleman was called down to the Presidency in 
the early part of last year, and Mr. St. John Thackeray, the head Assistant to 
the Collector, was intrusted with the temporary charge of the offices of CoL 
lector and Magistrate of the district. 

3 It will also be known'to your Honourable Court, that, in the beginning of 
ast year, Colonel Thomas Munro proceeded from the Presidency 
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ough certain of the districts subject to this Government, for purposes con- 
nected with his duties as Fii’st Commissioner, and with instructions* from us 
to make such inquiries as he might deem useful, into the revenue as well as 
the judicial affairs of the districts through which he should pass. 

4. We beg leave to request the attention of your Honourable Court to a re¬ 
port received from Colonel Manro,t sooti after bis departure from Madras, on 
the subject of his proceedings while in Tanjore, and of the progress which had 
been made in the appointment of heads of villages in that province. 

5. We beg leave likewise to bring to your notice a letter under date the 
10th July 1817» received from Mr. St. John Thackeray, the acting Collector 
and Magistrate, t in reply to one which we had caused to be written to him, 
desiring him to report in what degree the arrangements connected with the 
introduction of the new system had been completed in the district since he had 
taken charge of it; as well as a report on Mr. Thackeray’s letter received from 
the Coramissioii, to whom we had referred it for their consideration ; and also the 
instructions which we issued in consequence. Your Honourable Court will 
observe, that we instructed the Commission to frame the draft of a supple¬ 
mentary Regulation, which tliey considered necessary to render the village 
system more complete in Tanjore, Malabar, and some other districts; and that 
we instructed the acting Collector and Magistrate to carry into effect, in Tan¬ 
jore, certain suggestions offered by the Commission, particularly that of reliev¬ 
ing the heads of villages from the police tax and from any other house tax to 
which they were subject, in order to induce them to undertake the more 
willingly the discharge of the duties expected from them under the new 
arrangements. 

6. Your Honourable Court will have already learned, from our Revenue 
dispatch of the 31st of January last,§ that Mr. Hepburn had been permitted 
to return to Tanjore, and resume charge of his offices of Collector and Magis¬ 
trate; and you will also have been made acquainted with the proceedings that 
took place, during his detention at the Presidency, with reference to the com¬ 
plaints made against him by the Commission. Since his return to his district 
a letter has been received from Mr. Hepburn, jj in which he expresses regret at 
the censures which were passed upon his conduct, and at the same time offers 
observations in bis defence. The consideration of this letter has hitherto been 
deferred; but our President has intimated his intention of again calling the 
attention of the Board to that letter, and to tlie complaints of the Commis¬ 
sioners for the revision of the Judicial system against Mr. Hepburn, should 
future contingencies render it advisable to renew so iinpleasant a discussion. 

7. With reference to the 20th paragraph of our letter dated the 17 th February 
I8I7, we beg leave to point out to the notice of your Honourable Court a 
letter from the Coinmission,f in which they explain the grounds of their 
opinion, that, notwithstanding what had been stated by the criminal Judge of 
Chingleput, there was no necessity for any new enactment, with respect to 
cases of the escape of prisoners, and to misdemeanors committed in zillah jails. 

8. Another letter from the Judge of Cuddapah, containing objections to 
several of the provisions in the Regulations passed on the recommendation of 
the Commission, had also been referred to that authority, and their report upon 
it was laid before us at our Consultation of the 15th April. With regard to the 
nature of the objections stated by Mr. Newidiam, and the answers given to 
them by the Commission, we deem it sufficient to note, for your eventual 
reference, the papers in which they are contained.** As the Commission were 
of opinion that those objections would not be practically experienced, we did 
not consider it necessary, for the present at least, to adopt any measures with 
the view of obviating them. It being our wish that the defects and omissions 
of the new system (for such, we conceive, there must be in any new system of 
an equal extent) should be well ascertained before any remedy was applied to 
them, we acquiesced in the explanations which the Comroission had afforded : 
but we saw reason, at the same time, to express to them our regret, that the 

style 

* Consultations, 10th January i8l7. f Ditto, 24th February 1817. 1; Ditto, 19th July. 
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Consultations, 2d December. 
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style of their anitnadversions on Mr. Newnhaui’s letter wa% • in jsome i'esJjeetS, 
liable to objection, as nottehding to forward the tempeiate and unprejodieed 
discussion of queslHons of a public nature. ‘. 

9. At our consultation of the 2d April, Mr. Fullerton recorded a Minute, 
which we beg leave to bring to your Honourable Court's notice, on tba sul^ect 
of transferring judicial authority to Collectors in certain revenue cases. Our 
a.ttention was thereby drawn to the sentimentstof your' Kononiable Court, as 
expressed in paragraphs 107 and 108 of your letter to this Government, under 
date the 29th of April 1814-, and in your letter to the Bfngal Gpy^jfnment, 
dated the 9th of November following, from the sixt^inih^ 

venth paragraph, and to the degree in which thb^d si^n{imeTitsi\a^;'be;^^ 
upbnj by means hf the proVisionsof Regulation Xll of l8l6| and 
the GomtniSsion to take the subject fully into their considerafipn, report 

whether it would not, in their opinion, serve to promote the of your 

Honourable Court, and prove a moM salutary arrangement,; if pnm^ juris¬ 
diction were given to Collectors in all ina*tter3 falling wifHin 'tf^^^ of 

the pottahj the distraint, and the boundary Ragolarions of 1,^02! i 'These Re¬ 
gulations, we remarked, might also be declared applicable under every form of 
revenue settlement. The Collectors might be reguired> at the instance of both 
parties, to refer qny point for thewerdict ofa punchayet; and their jurisdiction 
might be made only interlocutory, competent to settle every question of present 
possession, but subject to be revised and corrected, in such form as might be 
most convenient, by the superior jurisdiction of the zillah court. 

10. The Commission were further instructed to report, how far an arrange¬ 
ment of this nature would, in their opinion, be likely, according to your Ho¬ 
nourable Court’s desire, to “ enable the Zemindars, on the one hand, by a 

prompt and summary process, to realize their dues from the cultivators, and 
“ thereby fulfil their engagements with the State, and, on the other hand, ex- 
“ tend similar facilities to the protection of the cultivators from the exactions 
■*' of the Zemindars.” 

11. In consequence of these instructions, the Commission prepared and sub¬ 
mitted to us the drafts of two Rh^ulations one “ for vesting in Collectors 

authority to take primary cognizance of suits arising under Regulations 
“ XXVIll. and XXX. of 1803, and to refer such suits, in certain cases, to 
“ punchayets for decision, and for modifying and extending the provisions of 
“ those Regulations ; the other “ for vesting in Collectors authority to take 
“ primary cognizance of suits arising under Regulation XXXII. 1803, and to 
“ refer such suits, in certain cases, to punchayets for decision, and for modi- 
“ fying and extending the provisions of that Regulation, and of Regulatiori 
“ XII. 1816.” 

12. The Commission at the same time stated, that having attentively consi¬ 
dered the subject, they were of opinion that giving the proposed jurisdiction to 
Collectors would be a measure highly beneficial to the country ; and they also 
expressed their opinion, that the Regulations which they had drafted embraced 
all the points adverted to in the reference that had been made to them, and 
provided for the accomplishment of the views of your Honourable Court, as 
stated in a passage above cited. 

13. The letter from the Commission, in which these observations were 

offered, together with the drafts of Regulations that had been prepared by 
them, were taken into consideration at our Consultation of the 9th December; 
and as it did not appear that copies of those drafts had been transmitted by the 
Commission to tbe Sudder Adawlut, whose revision it was necessary that they 
should undergo, we have furnished that Court with copies of them, as well as 
with a copy of the letter received along with them from the Commission, and 
have also communicated to the Court our instructions to the Commission, with 
an intimation of our desire that the subject should engage the Court’s attention 
as soon as practicable. ? 

14. We beg leave to point out to the noti<;^ of your Honourable Court a fetter 
from Colonel Munro, dated the 26th of May 1817,t in which be reports the 

> , ■ ..io , ' ■■■'■■'''result 




^ Consultations^ 9th December. 


f DittOj ^24th June 1817* 
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suit of his personal inquiries in the districts of Triehinopoly, Madura, 
Dindigul, and Coimbatore, with regard to the village servants, and particu¬ 
larly the heads of villages, and also to the acceptableness of the new system of - 
police to the people.* 

15. At our Consultation of the l7th March 1817, we authorized the Judge 
of thd zillah of South Malabar, on the recommendation of the Commission for 
the revision of the Judicial system, to employ a district Moonsiff at Cochin^ on 
twenty pagodas a month, with two Peons on one pagoda each. 

16. We have notedin themarginl a correspondence that has taken place with 
the Commission and the Sudder Adawlut, relative to the establishment pro¬ 
posed by the former authority for the Magistrates of several zillahs, as well as 
to the establishments of the zillah courts ; but w'e do not think it necessary to 
detain your Honourable Court with any remarks upon this subject at present, 
as the whole can he brought distinctly under your review at once, when the 
Commission have submitted to us their promised statement, exhibiting in one 
view all the reductions and augmentations of expense -with which the new ar¬ 
rangements have been attended.! 

17. Itliaving been represented to us,^ that it would be necessary to increase 
the establishment of English writers in the several zillah courts, if those courts 
were required to furnish the Sudder Adawlut with detailed reports of the causes 
decided or depending before the native judicatories in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, we intimated to the Sudder Adawlut our opinion, that it would be suffi¬ 
cient if the zillah Judges furnished numerical statements of the causes filed, 
decreed, or dismissed, before the native judicatories. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, we caused it to be stated to the Sudder Adawlut, that it would be proper 
that they should furnish the zillah Judges with such instructions as they might 
deem necessary, with the view of preparing them for the exercise of a vigilant 
and active superintendence over those judicatories, and should require them 
specially to report every case in which any of those judicatories might deviate 
from the rules laid down for their guidante’^ 

18. Your Honourable Court’s attention will have been already drawn, by 
our Revenue dispatch of the 5th January last, to a report of Colonel Munro, 
dated the 4th July I8I7, respecting the province of Malabar. In consequence 
of a letter from the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system, which 
was laid before us at our Consultation of the 14th October last, we authorized 
the Board of Revenue to entertain the establishment of native servants in Ma¬ 
labar recommended by Colonel Munro in that report, instructing them, at the 
same time, to report specially the arrangements made under this authority, and 
the expen.se attending them. On the recommendation of the Commis.sion, 
expressed in the same letter, we also authorized the Judge of South Malabar 
to employ an additional district Moonsifi'in that zillah. 

19. We transmit, for the information of your Honourable Court,! a copy of 
a letter from the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system, under date 
the 20th December last, accompanied by two general abstract statements, shew¬ 
ing the number of original causes and appeals decided by the several zillah 
courts and by the different descriptions of native tribunals in the sever.al zillahs, 
between the 1st of January and SOth of September I8I6, and between the 1st 
of January and SOth September I8I7, together with a statement of the number 
of appeal and original suits pending in the zillah courts on the 1st of October 

I8I7. 

20. We also for wal'd, for the information of your Honourable Court, copies 
of the following documents 

[6 K] 1st A 

* GeneraUy acceptable. Consultations, 1817, folio 1512. 

f Consultations, SOth September and 4th November 18171 

Committee since appointed to submit a statement of the former and present police establish¬ 
ments. See Consultations, 2d December 1818. 

I Consultations, 14th October and 18th November, 1817. 

I) Ditto, 17tb March 1818. 
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1 cuuri s proceedfttgcj, M..V. ..y —-. .. ri *., 

; zUlah mid provincial courts, for the fi months of last year. 

2d. A letter from the acting Eegiiter to the Sudder Adawlut, urider 

date the 29th of January last, accompanied by an abstract register ot de- 
crees ‘ passed by that court, from the 1st of July to the 31 st of December 
M isr/w' 

3d. A letter from the acting Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under date 
the 19th of February last, accompanied by an extract from that court s pro- 
ceediflgs, and a compartive statement of the 

the zillah courts and native tribunals, m the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, re¬ 
spectively. 

4tb. A letter from the acting Register to the Sudder Adatvlut under 
date the 20tli of February 1818, accompanied by an extract from that courU 
nroceedings, and by reports of the number of causes depending _m tfte 
Lveral provincial and zillah courts, and before the several descriptions of 
native tnbunals, on the Ist of January 1818, compared with the number de- 
pending on the 1st of July 1817* 

5th. A letter from the acting Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under 
date the 20th of February 1818, accompanied by an extract from the proceed ¬ 
ings of that court, and by abstract statements, shewing tlie number of 
causes decided by the several provincial -nd zillah courts and the se^ 
descriptions of native tribunals, between the 1st of July and 31st of Dece 
ber 1816, and between the 1st of July and 31st of December 1817* 

6th. A letter from the deputy Register to the court of |'o“jdarry Adaw^ 

lut, under date the 29th January last, accompanied by an abstract stateme t 
of criminal trials, in which sentences were passed by that court, m the year 

1817. ■ ■ * 

^1. tt appears that, in the year 1815, before the introchiction of the now 
arrangemerns. the number of causes decided by the zillah Judges as stant 
Judges, and Registers, was 7,928, and the number of causes decided by the na¬ 
tive Vdicatories which then prevailed, 30,687; arid that ^ 

under the;present system, the number of causes decided by the zi lah dudge^ 
assistant Judges, and Registers, was 4,749, and the number of causes demded 
by the native iudieatorie^ 66,302. The total number of causes, therefor^, 
dLided by the European and native judicatories of the zillahs, ‘‘’5“ 

mer year 38,615, and in the latter 71,051, which gives a balance of 32,436 m 
favour of the lattar.* 


22. AYe beg leave to point to your Honourable Court the folloiving d^^^ 

ments, recordetl in the minutes of our proceedings, under date the 7th of 
May 1817. 

1st. A letter from the Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under date the 
24th March 1817, accompanied by an extract from the pjroceedings of tha^ 
court: by statements showing the number of original causes and appeals 
decided by the se#ral provincial and zillah courts, and by the ^ 

missioners of the several zillahs, in 1816, with the value of t e P cp y * 
judged: by abstract reports, shewing the number causes depending 
{irovLcialLd zillah courts on the 1st of January 1817, 
amount of the property in litigation; and by a statement f j 

of fees on the institution of suits and appeals collected and carried to t e 

account of Government, in the year 1816. 

2d. A letter from the Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under the same 
date, accompanied .by an abstract register of decrees pass y 
during the year 1816. i 

3d. A letter of the same date, Ifppa 4^6 deputy Register to Foujdarry 
Adawlut,. with .general abstrapti s^atements^of cnmma trials, m which sen 
tences were passed by that court, iunng the years 1812, 181 , i f 
and 1816. 23 
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;'^,23*iOrt ib?; l9tb August we pnssea a 

" Jyclicial system ^ i^Mare 

tdrmkie, from the 3d of January 1818. being three years fjom the date ot its 

complete formation, the period assigned for crnnmunicated to 

rfvnrt We at the same time caused this resolution to be commumcatea 

the with instruetions that they should lay before us a 

distinctiv reflrvihg to all their past proceedings, and explaining to wliat ex- 
^ht Be^new R were in practical operation, what particplar lopl 

measures might in certain cases remain to be adopted for the purpose of 
them practical operation, and what prospective course of proceeding ought, 

their judgment, to be pursuedwith regard to them. 

When the above resolution was passed, it was suppled link th^e 
would be sufficient time for the preparation of such a 
fixed for the close of the Commission. It was If 

ramrements in the [southern Mahratta country, which had called away the rust 
Commissioner, would have terminated at an early period^ so as to have allow¬ 
ed bring the affairs pf the Commission to a close bpfore 

^d if the veL. When, however, the period ffixed for the terrpmation of 
thi Commission^ad * it was found that the imimrtarit ami unlooked- 

for events which had intervened, affecting the objects pf polpflel ^ 

s^n Lto the Ma^ country, had of necessity prevented his ^return withm 

the t me expected, and had also required his full and undivided^ttention, m 
consenueoce of which the preparation of the report, necessary to bring tlie 
affairs^ of the Commission to a satisfactory termination, had been unavpidably 
delayed The further continuance of the Coramission had wlso =_beeouie - 
sirable in consequence of a letter lately received from the Vice-I resulent in 
Council at Fort William,! requiring information as to the effect and-operation 
of in,rodLed\naer this PfasidooOYi an inqo.ry ,t»h,ob., .t ap- 

peared W us, could best be answered by those employed in directing th^ intro- 
duction of that system and watching its progress. . . ,. ' 

25. Under these circumstances, we are resolved that the appointment of 
the iunior Commissioner should be cpn^nqed uhtilrfjhetend of J^j^iclj, or 
purpose of his drawing up and plosiRg the prpceethngs m questipir, ^ 
to ac? ^junior Judge of the Sadder Ad^wlut, and communicating, when ne¬ 
cessary, with Colonel Munro. , 

26 The allowances of Mr. Stratton continue on the same footing before, 
no to the period above stated; but, with regard to those of Colonel Munro, 
a? he has been for some time past employed entirely in duties of a military 
I nuiire under the command of the Commander-in-chiefs of the 

armv of the Dekan, and the direction and control of the Resident at Poonah, 
bv the special order of the most noble the Governor General, it has seemed 
JLs proper that they should cease to be regulated witli reference to his ap- 
uointment as First Commissioner for the revision of the Judicial system, and 
E d be left to the determination of the most noble the Governor Gene al, 

S reference to the military duties of Brigaier-General, and he pol .cal 
functions of CommUsioncr for settling cessions or conquests .n the southern 
Mahratta country. 

27 . At our Consultation of the Sd , February 1817, 
fi rominunication from the Sudder Adawlut, accompanied by a dialt ot a Ke 
laHnn which they proposed to be enacted, with the yie^y pf removipg 
Concerning the communication permitted between the^f^iimmal | 1 

M^dst^ate under the provisions,.of Regulat.pus^d^,,aqd X. of of 

JbCtitinc the evils which might result, in cases pf eidergepcy, from, the want 
SSity in the criminal Judge tp.cpm^ipand ^he services of the pohee m 

of the Magistrate and his assistant. Having duly considered the' 
tmS pf the ^bd being sMisfied Pf theuf-propriety, 

we passed it, with We'^mPdificdtibiis !df tho terms.!^^ bad 

been expressed. It is numbered the third*ReguIattPb of d8 J / m . 

2a ildhUroceedings bfHb6‘«add4riAaa^at, '#Htivo^toit}m,d^^ 



a com- 


* Consultations, 7th January 181.8. 


Ditto, 23tl and 30th December 1817- 
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^ ' \ diction ,ExclusivelyJustice^'b^ thfe’ peace.' ^As/ howe^^ a very 


extensive jurisdiction, in such cases, is granted by Section 105 of the 53d 
George lll cap. 155), to the Magistrate! of the zillah, we Caused the error in 
the ppinipn of the Sudder Adawlut to he pointed oiit to them. Who'should 
be taken to be the Magistrate iof the. zillahj ibr the exercis©' of that jurisdic¬ 
tion? was a question which had been for some time under reference to our 
law olfiicers,; but whether exclusively the criminal Judge or the Magistrate, 
or wlietbe.f indifferently either the one of the other, the jurisdiction tp be exer¬ 
cised by Hira was, both i!tt its nature and extent, very different from that of a 
Justice of ihe peace, ' 

29. The reference to the law officers, which is above alluded to, was con¬ 
tained in a case which had been transmitted to the Company’s Solicitor, for 
the opinion of the Advocate-General, on the 9th December 1816. The points 
on w'hich the,opinion of the Advocate-General was requested, with reference 
to the provisions of the statute and to those of the Regulations of this Govern¬ 
ment, at present in force, were the following. 

1st. Does the Collector, as Magistrate of the zillab, possess power and 
authority to take cognizance of the complaint of a native of India against a 
British subject, and to afford redress, under the provisions of clause 105, 
^ 53d George III. cap. 155, and will it be lawful for him to refuse to exercise 
such power and authority ? 

2d. The same question with respect to the criminal Judge, instead of the 
Collector, as Magistrate. 

3d. Is it lawful for the Collector, as Magistrate of the zillah, to take cog¬ 
nizance of debts not exceeding fifty rupees, alleged to be due from any 
Britisli subject to any native of India, under the provisions of clause 6, 53d 
Geo. III. cap. 155 } and is it lawful for him to refuse to take cognizance of 
such debts? 

4th. The same question with respect to the Judge, or criminal Judge of 
the zillab*, instead of the Collector as ^fagistrate. 

5tli. Is it competent to the Governor in Council to determine what officer 
shall be considered as Magistrate of the zillab, for the purposes specified in 
clauses 5 and 6, 53d Geo. Il f. cap. 155? 

30. The opinion of the Advocate General upon these points having been re¬ 
ceived, with a letter from the tionourable Company’s Solicitor, dated the 7th 
July 1817, was laid before us at our Consultation of the 26th of the same 
month. The Advocate General stated, that the only question in the case re¬ 
ferred to him was, to whom the denomination in the statute, of “ Magistrate of 

the zillah or district,” was applicable. That, at the time of passing the act, 
it appeared that the Judge of the zillah had the exclusive jurisdiction in regard 
to civil controversies, and that the Magistrate of a zillah, generally speaking, 
and as constradistingui«hed from the Judge of the zillab, had no jurisdiction 
in case of civil controversies. That, by Regulation JX. of 1816, the office of 
Magistrate had been transferred from the Judge to the Collector; but the ju¬ 
risdiction in civil controversies never having belonged to the office of Magis¬ 
trate, under that general description, was not, it seemed, by this Regulation 
transferred from the Judge of the zillah to the Collector, and therefore the 
Judge of the zillah, under his new designation of criminal Judge, being a Ma¬ 
gistrate, retained, the Advocate General apprehended, his jurisdiction in civil 
controversies, and consequently was exclusively authorized to act, under Sec¬ 
tion 106 of the Statute. That, by Regulation X. of 1816, Section 8, the Judge 
of the zillah, under the description of criminal Judge, had no original jurisdic¬ 
tion in criminal matters, unless where' British subjects are parties ; but, in that 
case, such origipabjurisdiction was-reserved to him, and such criminal Judge 
was, the A4vi^.ate>Garterab4ho.oght; the.icnly species of Magistrate who could 
exercise that jiirfedietion-, undsen the 105th‘ section of the Statute. Sir Samuel 
Toller added, tl-^at the authority in question of the Governor in Couneii was 
not, faethoughtj affected by the statute; and that, by the term “Magistrate 
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.^^ftUe^zilJah or distrie4,? it seei^?4 to him, shc^^ Magistrate as 

^^as Uwfurix.C|onsti,tutett^tt'iiiO )p«rpP#lof 19 Masth Jftis. 

it, or raight be so qpnstitutsd: at |i.njrtiesig- ^- 

iiation, ' 


31. , We' eaused the case which' hdd bOew relei-red' tO'the law officer^ together 
with th-e opinion given thereon -by the to be circulated to 

the ^evpral local authorities, for their infortnation and guidance, • ' 

32. In the one hundred and fourteenth paragraph of oucjptter inviho; publig 
department, dated the 26th September 1816, we informed youj;, Mp^o,arable 
Gouft, that we had caused a reference to be made to the Siutder ^^davylMt, on 
the subject of passing a new Regulation for the purpose of modifying, with 
reference to the establishment of the law classes at the College, the rules which 
prevailed with respect to the appointment of law officers and vakeels in the 
courts of justice. On the I7th of February 1817 we took into consideration 
the reply of the Sudder Adawlut, together with a draft of a Regulation which 
was received with it, and also a modified draft submitted to ns by our Secretary. 
The latter draft having received our approbation, and it having been ascer¬ 
tained by a reference to Bengal, that the Governor General in Council was not 
aware of any objections to its provisions, the Regulation was passed in the 
terms of it, at our Consultation of the iQth of May. This Regulation is num¬ 
bered Regulation V. of 1817, is entitled “ A Regulation for providing a 
‘r succession of Hindoos and, Mahoraedans, duly qualified to be employed as 
“ law officers and Vakeels in the courts of Adawlut, under the Presidency of 
\’Fort St. George.*' 


33. On our proceedings of the SOth September 1817, will be found recorded a 
Regulation (VT. of 1817) which we passed on that day, entitled “ A Regula- 
tibn for declaring the provisions of Section 9r Regulation XIII. of l8l6, not 
“ applicable to deeds and instruments executed previously to the 12th of July 
“ I 8 I 7 , and for reviving the operation of Regulation VIll. of 1808, and Regu¬ 
lation IT. of 1813, with respect to deeds and instruments executed between 
the 1st of January 1809 and the 12th of July 1817*” 




34. It had been provided, by Section 9, Regulation XIII. of I 8 I 6 , that no 
deed, not executed on stamped paper or cadjan, should be admitted in evidence 
before any court of judicature; but that any deed might, within sixty days 
after being executed, be lodged with the Collector to be stamped, on payment 
of ten times the stamp duty. The Sudder Adawlut considered both of these 
provisions as not merely prospective, and accordingly applied them to all deeds 
executed since stamp Regulations first were in force undei' this Presideney. 
Observing, however, that the period allowed for legalizing deeds executed on 
paper not stamped would be of no avail to the holders of such deeds of that 
description, as might have been executed more than sixty days before R^eguk- 
tion XIII. of 1816 was to take effect, they proposed to allow an extended pe¬ 
riod of one year for that purpose ; and they submitted, for our sanction, the 
draft of a Regulation, of which this was the object. 


35. But it appeared to us, that whatever doubt might hang over the terms* 
in which Section 9» Regulation XIII. of I 8 I 6 , was expressed, it was clear that 
its provisions could not equitably be applied to deeds executed on the faith of 
the provisions of former Regulations; and further, that the same construction, 
by which this section was applied to deeds executed since the former stamp 
Regulations took effect, would also make it applicable to deeds executed before 
that period. 


36. The measure of justice proposed by the Sudder Adawlut to be adminis¬ 
tered in tlie case, as understood by them, appeared to tis to be in several cssen- 
tial respects incomplete. First, persons who, either intentionally or through 
inadvertence, were, under the former Regulations, exposed to the risk of hav¬ 
ing to pay ten times the proper stamp duty on the deeds executed in their fa*' 
wour, in case those deed.s should be contested in a court of justice, were pro¬ 
posed to be absolutely subjected to that heavy charge. In the next place, deeds 
lodged with the Collector, and .by him' trivnsmiUeti to the Presidency to be 
stamped, as was proposed to be done*, might be lost through negligence, or 
might fraudulently be altered or abstracted, or might be divulged, to the in- 
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jur^r or Inqppvenientje pfith(3<^ip^i.rt against nobe of whieb accidents was ther 
pffere^ ^py apeurity, pr.yydfe^s* Lastly/ deeds whiebi in' tdnsiitfCratipM eithet 
> pi’ tjie expense or of th^ risL t© be ippuri’ed by leaving tlrewi vfitlvthe Gollector, 
might not,be.stanipp(i, iiyere Jo vepiaip foriever nbllf ^ contiaiy to the 

provisjpps pEthe Eegul^tippsfipjfpr^^^^ Whenjthe^i were executed:^^ ^ 

Sf'J ■ -Undbr-'aH these''cdh'Sid&fati6d^i of 

Section''9*/'E^’ii'iation XiH^;'6f l$l;'6/appii|!(}^ tp.sd!cly deed^^ 
as might beexeCuted’ 3 ftei‘'it dairid iritd' 

'which \vas takbh by the Sudder Ada^vjlut made it nec^^s^’^y tp p^s g,liegutatioP 
declaratory td that efibct,' and at the same time its,former 

state. With 'respect to deeds fiieviously exeeuted,' _ Your Honourable Court will 
recollect, that the 12th of July 1817 was the'date to Which the commencement 
of theiOperatipn pf Regulation XIIL of 1816 was postponed by a subsequent 
Reguiatipp, as stated in the fourteenth paragraph of our dispatch, dated the 
17th.,Eebruary.;1817.,,^;;-.^i.-; v ■ —v W'' ' 

• 38i With reference to the hundred aWd-fifty Seventh 'paragraph of our dis¬ 
patch in tire Revenue 'dhpiirtthent, dated the 5th of January 1.816, w’e beg leave 
to inform your Honourable Court', thafthe proposed “ Regulation for the due 
“ appropriation of the rents and produce of lands granted for the support of 
“ mosques, llindop temples and colleges, or other public purposes, for the 
“ maintenance ,and repair,of bridged, choultries, orchuttrums, and other public 
“ buildings; and for the custody and disposal of escheats,” W'as, after reference 
to the Supreme Goyerument, passed on the SOth of September last, in the terms 
of a drali recorded on our proceedings of the ipth of June. It is numbered 
in our cede. Regulation VII. of I817- ■ 

39. On Opr proceedings of the 9th of Septehibei 181'7 is recorded a Regula¬ 

tion which, after a reference to FoiY'Wiliiiam whinh it was ascertained that 
the Bengal Government 'weiO aWafe ’Of fio Objeetioh to its provisions, was passed 
on the 9th of December last. The object of this Regulation (Regulation VlII. 
ofl817);is similar to thatiOf. Regu!ation‘XV; of 1816 in the Bengal Code, aud it 
is entitled A Regulation tdr expefhting the* trial of civil suitSj in which the 
“ native;0fl5p,era and .soldiers attached to regular corps on the military establish- 
“ mertt of the presidency of FoiL S be parties/and for giving 

“ thqui; certaiii facUhiies Injthe maiutenanee and recovery of their rights 
“ claipjs, and interests.” lYith; '^ making its provisions generally 

known to those in whpsej&vpur theyjhave been enacted, it has been published 
in general orders to the army, i ^ . 

40. By thiS’eonveyah^e We forth'et ah ir|dex to our proceedihgs^from the 1st 
Januaryto the 31^1 HeceUiber 1817- 

\Ye have, tlj^ honour^ to be, with tbe greatest respect. Honourable Sirs, 

■ ■ ' 7^-'' '(Sighed^ ■ R ELtlOT,: 

' ' " : '' 'T. HISLOh^ ^ 

R. FULLERTON, 

R. ALEXANDER. 
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JUDGE of CUDDAPAH to the SECRETARY io GOVERNMENT, 

To the^^eetdikiy to Gp^ the. Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 

the,discharge of the several 
Coutuiissioper^ Und t^q appointment, in their stead, of only seven. 


the fplIoWipg places hav^ybepUj sifloctedfor thc. stations of their cutcherries, viz. 
Cumi^ppj 9 ^,jj^o%um, ^glipajd, Calispad, and Narka- 

poor., 37.v-" 
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he ftJrmer establivshment of thirty-eight Corifjmissionfets^ w seleetetl from 
IJersons in? opulent eiiscumsitances ^f lifethe greater piart' were not rfe'qiiired 't6 
rnove fj'otti their boiec^,' hot their cutcherries were kept in their ovVrI' ilvJelliijgs. 
Under, the new system a different aiTabgement Hag hfeicpiiie htcea^ary. Parti¬ 
cular spots have been previously selected far the stationS‘of the cutclierries, and 
from the small.number of . select persopf cpipipissiqrxed to administer.juBti^^^^ it 
has been ^le'enied ativispble io/notnlpafe^ each- ^ to a station distant from 
In's hothe^to pi'bvidd against the disabilities which iT'ight be occasioned by the 
Moonsiffs themselves, or their relative^ and particular,friends, beiirgjpterested 
ill suits, which they might 'otherwise be able to try ; a Gonseguence_ Irom which 
great obstructions might be liable to arise, < when there was only a single person 
commissioned to act in a large'extent of territory. 

At the stations where the Moonsifis are now stationed, they are hot in pos¬ 
session of dwelling-houses in which their cutcherries.can be hekVj and, indeed, 
under the full operation of the present system, no dwelling-honse in the couii- 
try could be adapted for the purpose, for the cutcherries sliould mot only aflord^ 
shelter from sun and rain, but be equal to the accommodation, at one time, of 
'the many punchayets, of which the system proposes the assemblage during the 
transaction of business. 

The places above mentioned appear to be those best adapted for dividing 
this large zillah into seven jurisdict'ons, under the plan of the Commissioners, 
for no talook Moonsiff being stationed in the town where the zillah court is 
held; but the extent of each jurisdiction is, under the present limitation of the 
number of select Commissioners, so great, that the inconveniences to which, 
in my opinion, the inhabitants may be subjected, urge me to entertain hopes 
that, at some future period, the number of select Commissioners will be in¬ 
creased. On such an occasion, it may become necessary to alter the stations, 
some of which have now been only fixed on because it w.as necessary to select 
stations central to each of the seven divisions, 

% these means, some of the most opulent and commercial places to wliich, 
under the former system, two Commissioners were granted, are greatly distant 
from the station of Moonsiff, and thus the citizens of this large town, in which, 
until lately, six select Commissioners held their courts, are necessitated, if they 
prefer punchayets under a talook Moonsiff, or the less costly proceedings before 
him, to travel the di.stance of thirteen miles, Cumlapoor being the nearest sta¬ 
tion of any public officer of the sort. The consequence at present is, that 
although the costs in the courts of the (now only two) Sadder Aumeens have 
been increased, suitors express much anxiety for the Judge referring their cases 
to those courts; and. they are also induced to be more solicitous on this sub¬ 
ject, because now that the former fixed establishment of select Vakeels has 
been abolished, personal attendance is more required at the courts of the dis¬ 
trict .Moonsiffs. Every merchant has not a servant or dependant on whose abi¬ 
lity he can place confidence, and the more numerous portion of the society, or 
that formed of classes entirely illiterate, to which may be added the fatherless 
and widow and the aged, who cannot travel, has very little capacity to plead 
in person. Such persons seldom have either relations, servants, or dependants, 
endowed with greater capacity than that which has fallen to their own lot; 
and whether they attend in person or send an illiterate relation, they are ne¬ 
cessitated to provide the help of some person able to give advice and 
assistance. 

The consequence of these, and other qualities of the new system, may be 
the collection of many persons at the courts of the district Moonsifis. Any 
idea that the gerierosity of the Government would, at a future period, increase 
in some degree the number of persons selected, cornmissioned, and paid for the 
administration of justice to this large population, would check me from pro¬ 
posing, that the Government should go to any expense pn some of the present 
stations; but there are so many powerful reasons whjr,)for the %akb of huma- 

Ko ciiKtni tn tKp (if ^th6 trdvGrnrnsnt* 
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in me to have delayed the measure from anticipating any future increase of the 

establishment. 
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establisluKent. The are wry * apt to coraplain,. if a reven iic ofeen’ lcel[ 

theiii standing exposoil to the son or to iain, and will do. the likd if ft (Mjcnt 
through the snmrnons of a Moonsiftl ' . ; ■ 

I shall venture to inejition a. few of the reasons which, under the presfetVf 
tem, .mayneGeSsitate the erection of public buildings for the cdiiKs wl%h thf: 
Government has lately established. The former Commissioners had geraefally 
formed small courts near their dwellings; but. by their offices having been 
abolished so soon after they had incurred such expense, and after some of them, 
as well as all the Vakeels, had even undergone the greater expense of settling 
themselves at the stations to which they had been appointed, a check may have 
been occasioned to the present Commissioners laying,out money for alike pur¬ 
pose in the present instance. However, if there still existed the inclination of 
building ssnall courts, it were totally impossible for them to make buildings of 
a sufficient siae to afford room for the accommodation of the multitude which 
the new system proposes to collect, if it prove successful; and by Section IS, 
Regulation VI. the Moonsiffs must sit in a “ public court-room.” 

It has been mentioned how that, under the present system, a single profes¬ 
sional pleader cannot repre.sent many individuals; but whatever number of cases 
be dependant before the Moorisiff, all the plaintiffs and defendants, females as 
well as males, unless they be related, whether one, two, three, four, or more, 
in each capacity, must either attend in person, or be eacli represented by a 
particular pleader, who holds towards him or her one of the relations which the 
law requires. Thus, whether each individual who is a party to the case, or his 
or her particular Vakeel, attend, the smallest number who must continue in 
attendance on only fifty numbers being dependant before the Moonsiff or pun- 
chayet, will amount to one hundred ; and the number will, on an average, be 
greatly increased, by there being several plaintiffs and defendants in some suits, 
and l)y the illiterate persons who have only illiterate relatives, servunts, and de¬ 
pendants, becoming necessitated, if they wish to ward off the ruin of unjust 
(leinauds, to undergo the cost, not recoverable in the degfee of bringing in 
tlieir company some person able to direct them in their defence,, to instruct 
them in points of law, and write and read pleadings which they cannot write or 
read tliemselves. Indeed, as the plaint to be tried in punchayetis only to be 
read to the person sued, however great the property which is demanded froth 
bis or her hands be, it may require an extraordinary degree of composure, under 
such circumstances, and of strength of memory, to enable him or her to make 
answer, and it is final. Defendants, in such cases, will likely require the assis¬ 
tance of their several friends. These, and other circumstances, may greatly add 
to the numbers who will be continually waiting and requiring rpomin the 
“ court” of a Moonsiff*. 

What may be the probable number which will usually be assembled I shall 
not here presume to estimate with exactness. There being now' only one Mooii- 
.siffto a large district, accidents, to which he, with all human beings, is subject, 
such as the sickness of himself and near relatives, may occasion delay;- and 
there are also ceremonies, such as attendance at the sick-bed or funerals of near 
relatives, for the performance of which leave of absence, even for several days, 
if the distance requires that time, can scarcely with due regard of humanity and 
piety be refused, either to him or to persons summoned to punchayet. Though 
the arrangements do not appear in the law, if a person watching over a dying 
father or mother did not leave his charge when called, and assigned.fof reason 
the pious duties in which he was engaged, the Moonsiff surely should hesitate 
in levying the fine. The Moonsiff is also liable to be called away, if prosecuted 
or summoned to give evidence in other cases, if he be einploy«d by t[ie Regu¬ 
lations in executing the se veral processes of the courts for sale of property, and 
he even is not exempted from nomination by the village .Moonsiff to a willage 
punchayet. However, when, from whatever one of the many causes liable to 
happen, he be absent from his station, all proceedings may be delayed until his^ 
return, as the present system and small number of Moonsiffs do not admit of 
the zillah Judge recalling the reference, and sending the ca.se, on the most un¬ 
controllable of the above accidents, the sickness of the Moonsiff’, as heretofore, 
to a neighbouring Commissioner, who remaining free from the calamity is 
effective. 

It 
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t is not unfrequpftnt that aii cases^ partiGukrljs those relating to trade, .the 
pUuntiff' iaA dol’eridafflt may li«e at the distance of one hundred or more miles 
from each other, and the witnesses to the transaction he residents "of jdaces 
distant from th^ li^^tjitpti^p Such plaintift) until lately, coi^ld 

authorijze, ’ 'fthe 'place; wHeth the 

defepdahf fp Phoclpct heighboiiring Cokh- 

missidh^f jl, b ul pr she in list ;|>r 6c^ed, Cithei; in pWson, ot bb ; re|)t6sented 

by a paytl.e^jlaf'i'i^ak^ If ;eitHer,, hpweVci’,^ or Vakeel n^ve joilr- 

nied frotp a |6ng bl’ she; c6uld ilpt rethtii Hbtii'e bn 

the sickriess'of the MponSi^^^^ attendance oh tlie bpoAi in 

expectation of his recoveM 'f'hose who liyed near ihight return hbtheV but 
might, by so doing, be liapl^, to make defauitj 'becausb of being too ’distant 
to receive timely intelligence, having probably no friend to dispatch it, as the 
fixed Vakeels formerly did ; Or liiblep, also^ fatigiie frbrti* length of 

journey, migb^, Betiyeen the t#b evils;, jiidge the ’ attetidance atidef'expebta- 
tion to be the most priident, thbughut be ’ arid Oven in sprite de|^rOT the 

subject of self-kexatiori. 


By the third clause of Section 30, ]R.e^ulritibn VI. ’ 
stffs are justly enjoined to take the depositions Of y^itri^sses atteh'dihg' before 
them with all due expedition, so 0at, as the laiy htitnanely observes, they 
“ may not be exposed to any vrixatfbus delay dt urijfbcessaty 'detentibn from 
“ their respective homes and eiriplojnraent^.*’ This, lari' dOes not adihbrize the 
district Moousilfs to give batta; but by Section SO, Regulation Vlf. A. D. 
1816, made expressly for the guide of puncbayets, it is ordered, that the batta 
to witnesses attending to give b'riderice before a, district punchayet ishall be 
paid daily, under the orders of the district Moonsiiff, by the party bh whose 
behalf they may respectively be suriifrionedv each witness beirig deeiriied- “ en- 
“ tilled” by the law to be reitahrir^rid frit his aljtendance iri this duty, by the 
receipt of “ not less than brie 'apna'pief djewi,**' brimOfe, if the Mobrisiff deter¬ 
mine the same just, in feferencb id tfio'^sitdation in life of the witness, because, 
on the very same principle, the reiriibursebient triay appear just in both cases, 
and because the spirit of the law is rivtdently triord' for lessmring 
fore punchayets than before district Mbori^ife, Th^’Btnissibn of a like autho¬ 
rity in the law for the district;Mm)risidi’ ;'’<^hei4hi^th9"^ of delay is acknow¬ 
ledged, is not presumed to have bferin iritentibria'b but rather arising’ from the 
excessive difficulty of concentrating'intri briri’J; Statute rill the pdinte 
tice which are applicable to a dejpaftriieriV’as hri^'b^ert rittempted'^ to 
the preamble. V ^ ‘ 
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Whether, under the omission, Jt b0rnecessm7,'dOf.hplAai8omewhatifdidh*ent 
regard to the state of witnesses summoned by the distrifJ;,^lopnsiff^,. I not 
here presume to state. It has been , represented as one of tlm points on which 
those officers hold doubts hs to jhe rightful riiaririerof pWiceedtrigf There ma be 
cases, however, in which witiirifeSes beirig’^uffimbU'ed bbfbib'the^d a Moon- 

siff began, delay might be cau^ed^to thdriiV A view crinnbt be'accurately formed 
of the collective numbers, who'miy beririppdsed' liablb td be in attendance be¬ 
fore a'district Modrisiff, and therefore fegtiiri soirie shelter in the courts, until 
the effect of the neW laws be more ■ekridriebcedV ■ ^ the 

proceedings before the ordinriry" dJufts of the JUdge df the-Register and'Sudder 
Aumeens can have the pdwer'dfiriaking'p^rsdriS', f^eificrilarij'debtors, who place 
all their hopes on delay, submit to afbitrdtidn, be'triilseTf iriaecdunted'by some 
an expeditious mode of settlement, th'e 'riumber bf trials^Whitb- the 
must examine in person will be diminished, otherwisb'by th^^ native Commis¬ 
sioners, before whom debtors for ab6ve tfenTopees l;an'bfesuinmbUed,-being re¬ 
duced to seven, it may be reasonably ekbectfed/ Rdm-aetiiel experience with 
several times the number of Select CoriimissidUeil^, thatt^^^ 'files of each of the 
seven will contain a large number . of‘^di^es’Idfig deprindarit,' and the number of 
people who will be in attendanfceV itUd bavS' to ffnd 'rodffi ^end shelt^^^ 
court, will become at tiraCs very' edrisider&We^.- ' There are rioVr,^ it may be^,r^ 
peated, no professionaf VakeelS piffililltyfexamined in ; knowledge of law, each 
single person of whom could 'refrieseut mritfy,' 'dr ari - BlackstoUei when teaching 
of juries, states *' forty dientS'-^%ridrif^h6rmityTr!ie>dTthe qualiriesorirideOUnt 
of which they are seleeted, priibaWy^ witriries3i^kperise'afti^ Witlf m 
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than an unpractised individual, the whole of whose costs while from honieifal 
on his employer. Honest and able conduct in practice,; and the legal reapon- 
sihility under which the fixed Vakeel is placed, create a contidence, which the 
unpractised and less responsible private person seems less fitted to attain. 
This one will seldom be trusted beyond the presence of his employer j and thus, 
if parties employ Vakeels under the present system, the number in attendance 
may frequently be doubled. 

The greater portion of the persons above alluded to are, how’ever, formed 
of those who voluntarily place themselves in the situation, from which any 
delay or inconveniences to vex them may arise; and even the witnesses, 
though constrained to attend, are generally, in some degree, interested in the 
transaction. It may not, therefore, be deemed equally necessary, for the 
cares of the Government being humanely directed to the accommodation or 
Sic wig. mere shelter from the weather of these as of the principal or more intelligent 
inhabitants, to render whom useful and respectable the new system employs 
them in administering justice, for the purpose of diminishing the expense of 
litigation. To the calculation made by the Legislature I respectfully bow, and 
trust I shall not be transgressing, by showing how the law may nevertheless 
aftect many Subjects of the State, for the argument is necessary to support the 
proposition which I am now making, for some buildings being granted for 
their acoommodation, when assembled by order of the State on such duties. 

I trust that the Right Honourable the Governor in Council will pardon the 
confession, that after having assayed the calculation in various manners, some 
doubts have still appeared in the accounts, as to how the trial and decision of 
suits, particularly small ones under punchayets, ai*e a less immediate cost to 
the individuals e'mployed, and collectively of less future cost to the resources 
of the State, than the former system. The same opinion is, however, acknow¬ 
ledged by Section 3, Regulation XXL A. D. 180'i, still remaining in greater 
force as a rule to a zillah Judge than the new law of punchayets. If be as¬ 
sembles an arbitration, he is to be ruled by the above law, while he cannot 
command the presence of arbitrators on the new plan. Until the inhabitants 
evince confidence in village punchayets, whether it ever will be accomplished 
may still be allowed to be doubtful. The operations of punchayets have never 
been stopped, except through the disrepute into which they have, through 
some causes, probably not unessential to the form of trial itself, fallen. 

Village punchayets may more affect the revenue of Government, by con- 
gregating all those interested or curious about the difference as spectators or 
actors in the show. Instead of going forth of early morn to the field, many 
inhabitants, each day that litigation is to take place in the village court, may 
reckon on the day being lost to the labours of agriculture. My present ob¬ 
ject being, however, the adequate shelter and accommodation of those com- 
manded to attend as members of punchayets, my reasoning will, in the present 
instance, be limited to the regard of punchayets before district Moonsiffs, 
superintending jurisdictions of such great extent each, as must be the conse¬ 
quence when a zillah, until of late years divided into seventeen and even more 
aumildaries or divisions, for the collection of revenue, is divided into only seven 
jurisdictions of this species. 

The public and private expense of an administration of the law, through 
punchayets, before district Moonsiffs, probably, as soon as the distance brings 
it beyond the circle wherein the punchayet may so much affect agricultural 
industry, begins to keep a progression in magnitude, according to the length 
of road which each member has to travel, and tlms might possibly be one- 
third less productive of public and prwate cost, if the jurisdirtion were half 
the size. It might be decreased, by one set of members serving, as one set of 
jurors at the assizes, for several trials. 

Under the present rules, the costs of punchayets do scarcely affect the liti-' 
gator; but though they be not summed up in the account which the unjust 
litigator has to pay, his act still originates the whole, whether it is found in 
costs to the state from stoppage of occupations, or in the several personal in¬ 
conveniences of a person being called apmetimes at the unseasonable times, of 
which some mention has been made, from his family, or in the actual charges 

or 
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tra?el'i o^r the extraordihai^ charges dtf a residence ^’dni hdirie, 
ot attendance and. labour taken gratis iti court. The five, seven, nine, or 
eleven niembers of t!ie putichayet, have mUch preVibuS duty to l^emirm, and 
are inevitably to be detained longer than the fbw Witnesses. Tliese are not 
always required'j and though, like these, the meinbers of the court are not 
declared to be legally entitled to reimbursement for their trouble, COSt riiust 
have assuredly been occasioned to them, exactly on the same pririciple as 
costs are shown by the law to happen to the witnesses, and on the same prin¬ 
ciple be also greater per diem, with the same reference to situation in life. 
Thus, observed Blackstone, “ the most troublesome and most expensive at- 
“ tendance is that of jurors and witnesses.” In trials by jury, however, the 
detention of a juror for a verdict can only be a few hours longer than that of 
a witness. 

There might be shewn numerous instances, wherein the members of a pun- 
cbayet would have to attend from double or treble the distance that thC 
citizens of Cuddapah would have to travel, if cited before the nearest Moon- 
siff at Cumulapoor; but they have, in all cases of the sort, to travel about 
thirteen miles, or a moderate day’s journey for the healthy, and sufficient for 
two days’ journey for the infirm, particularly if they can only afford to travel 
on foot. While having before me the preamble and Section 20 of Regulation VII. 
A. D. 1816, it may be allowed to estimate the cost of each principal inhabi¬ 
tant cited to act as a member at four annas per diem j if so, this sum is to be 
daily multiplied by the numbers five, seven, nine, or eleven, to calculate the 
extraordinary charge of a collective body of judges. This was formerly 
thought so evident, that the law, in Section S, Regulatiou XX. A. D. 1802, 
provides for referring the decision of cases under two hundred rupees to one 
arbitrator; and while a friend, who is in the mutual confidence of both 
parties, can quickly effect a good understanding between the two, five such 
are not frequently found. 

The cost of the MoonsifiT, or the same cost which until lately has been found 
to remunerate a Commission, is still incurred. The sum of four annas will 
not repay a man of raiiJk, who finds ic necessary to use a conveyance ; and no 
ranks of persons are exempted, as is the case of jurors, when officers of courts 
are exempted, either on account of public or private duties, by the letter of 
the law. Even the law officers of the court, or the Sherishtadars of revenue, 
or what would produce greater public loss, the custom officers, may be liable 
to be summoned in their due turn, however.greatly the loss of so much time 
and so much labour of officers so highly paid would be costly to the Govern- 
ment, who paid for while it lost their important duties. Thus, besides the 
personal charge and fatigue of the officer, if the revenue Sheristadar of this 
zillah, the example of the highest officer is taken, for it will elucidate the 
question in regard to all others, whether Aumildars, law officers, custom Gomas- 
tahs, and the like, the loss of the Government in his daily pay would be five 
star pagodas. He probably could not travel, being, as a man of liigh cast, 
obliged to be accompanied with a Brahmin to cook his food, and other domes¬ 
tics, under two rupees each day. 

Though these are not costs chargeable under the new system to the litiga¬ 
tors, they are caused by the litigation, whether the member of the punchayet 
be of the rank to render the one anna or the two rupees costs necessary to the 
traveller. In respect to the Sherishtadar, it would probably seem unnecessary 
to represent the loss of the five pagodas as grounds of any commiseration to 
his case. If batta were given to public servants called in their turn to these 
duties, it might , only increase the loss of their employers, by becoming an in¬ 
ducement to delay their return to public labours; but in the case of a “ most 

respectable” merchant, banker, or other professional man, who could gain 
fay industry five pagodas, which he must lose if constrained to quit his occupa¬ 
tion, the whole loss of the five pagodas and two rupees per diem might, in 
just argument, be laid to the moral responsibility of the litigation, and the 
cost of the single member would amount to nearly seventeen star pagodas, 
though the trial was finished, which can seldom happen, in one day *, that is, 
one day’s journey to the station, one detention, and one day for returning 
home. The same expense would occur, whether the subject of dispute be 
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small or of the merrfiafflit, and bis four, sk,. or-ten conw 

panionS, would be the same, if suit was only made v for aeventean rupee®. 
Wouffh a suit for the recovery of this stnali sum, the sick or dying patients 
of a native doctor, summoned away from his charge, would remain without 
medical attendance, perhaps at the most urgent mometits,; when presence 
might secure the recovery of their health, and the re-establishment of happiness 
to grieving families. 

BeCaus6j, last year, more than five thousand three hundred suits were filed in 
tills ziliah, I shMl presume there may be yearly filed at a future period six thou¬ 
sand The decision of all these, as the law seems to desire, by punchayet, 
wduld, if ttb second punchayet happened, at the smallest legal tally (that ot 
five) require, exclusive of the Moonsifl, the parties, and witnesses and otheis, 
the yearly attendance of thirty thousand persons, or more than the one-tentn ot 
all mown up and effective males in this zillah or country, to be in a greater or 
smaller degree called off from those occupations by which they live, All the 
trials before an assize in England may not take up the time of a sin^e pun- 
chayet in general; yet, to provide against cost, it has been enacted that the 
sherifcall, for the trial of all issues at the same assizes, not less than forty-eight, 
nor more than seventy-two jurors, in any one county, the largest number being 
each year only one hundred and forty-four. The resources of any state are 
only composed of a portion of the collective gains in it, and chiefly oi its grown 
up male Subjects. In English law a fernale may be an arbitratrix, and 1 there- 
fore do not presume to affirm, that all in punchayets must be males ; but the 
larser gains are generally the lot of the principal and more intelligent mhabi- 
tants, and as punchayets are by law to be formed of these, the consequents 
of so many being kept from employ might be calculated as much btond the 
avera<ye of one-tenth of the general income during the time thus passM- Tallies 
of eleven would require the absence of sisty-six thousand persons Iroro home 
during the year. 

Probably the number of the vulgar, such as Chuklars, Puriahs, CoorchawaM* 
Wuddawars, Kasaiyees, and others, who from utter want of mtelhgtce might be 
deemed incapacitated for employ on such duties, maybe found to even mf 
tenths of the males. In Athens, whose populace has been peculiarly 
the liberal sciences, the freemen were found to be as one to twenty ot the ser¬ 
vants, slaves, and the degraded classes. There appears however, some oppo^ 
ing qualities in the provisions of the law ; and though I venture on such ^ 
remark with great hesitation, from respect for all ordinances of the legislature, 
bv Clause Section 3, punchayets must be composed of the most respectable 
inhabitants, but by Clause 4, if the parties are of different castes or professions, 
an equal number of the caste or profession of each are to be chosen. Thus, if 
the plaintiff were a Chuklar and the defendant a Curnum, there should be two 
Chuklars and two Brahmins. I shall not remark on the incongruous materials 
of such a court. The Brahmins would not consent to sit with the Chuklars, 
and two Curnums would, if they did consult with the two, sopn Fove too 
powerful. But if the whole law stands, it were scarce y possible to form a 
punchayet under it, because no one of the roost respectable inhabitants of the 
district belongs to the caste or profession of Chuklar, or to the Pariah ai^ some 
other castes and professions. In common arbitrations, or even those of clause 
sixth, such persons could act with less objection, because, as the law observes, 
the arbitrator is appointed by the choice of the parties themselves, and it is 
their folly to choose an improper person. But the public officer is to appoint 
in the prLent case, and he has two important functions to attend to : fiist, the 
obtaTning for each case fit and legal or “ intelligent judges secondly, to 
equitably divide them amongst the intelligent head-men in his»jurist ic ion. 

If there can be found on the intelligent of the district, and village Moonsiffs 
and all the hTgherTubL servants, alfSomiagies, all doctors, &c. being taken 
into the account thirty thousand grown up males fit to sit on punchayets m 
’ this zillah and the punchayets, the witnesses have frequently to^be summoned 
fJ^m a dLnceS^ took on an average, i-luding smnetimes 

the neces-sity of one. two, or three, or four days journey to stat on, and 
as many back, each man but one week from his usual occupation, it would then 
beonepartineach fifty-second, or an impost of nearly two per cent, of the 
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ndpal of all income, *n additioa to costs, of which a part would iJicectly fail 
on iGovemraent in pay of servants* By KegulatiQu XXL A. D. 180^, the 
public officers of the court are exempted from arbitrations, though not in the 
new Regulations. The direct loss to Government might be greatest in the 
Custom department^ but some would’ indirectly occur in its sliare of the gain 
of each of the prineipal subjects of the realm. If any one merchant's trade was 
obstructed, and by his being called to the duties of the punchayet heiost the 
favourable opportunity of setting oft’in a journey for some commercial trans¬ 
action, a proportion of this also would finally devolve oh the state. ,It will also 
always share in the expense of any unnecessary detention, in consequence of 
the proceedings of punchayets being delayed through want of accommodation 
in the public cutcherries. 

The before-mentioned average of one week will certainly not be deemed be¬ 
yond the term which is probable (it is, indeed, the terra which may be required 
to prepare answer after hearing the plaint) according to human affairs. Hitherto 
I have only remarked on the delay which may arise through absence of the single 
district Moonsiff, and have confined my remarks on this subject chiefly to his 
absence, through the uncontrollable consequences of ill health, without men¬ 
tioning the frequent necessity of his absence, if he must personally superintend 
the sale of elFectsin execution of his decrees, or can be employed in the sale of 
distraint property; but as all men, whether plaintiff’s, defendants, witnesses, 
or arbitrators, are as human beings liable to the incapacities of sickness, a sys¬ 
tem in which so many plaintiff’s, defendants, and others, must personally attend, 
will, it) a like proportion, become subject the more frequently to such delays 
arising from ill health. The sickness of the members will, and the law can 
scarcely provide a remedy, cause delays in the sittings of the courts, though 
the law even ordains that no member, though he receive intelligence of some 
fatal accident to his own concerns, or of the desperate state of a father or mo¬ 
ther, shall venture to depart until the decision be recoi’ded. 

If the provisions of the law are adopted for the necessity of ten punchayets 
being ever assembled, and waiting or sitting at one time at each court of a dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff, it becomes perhaps necessary for the Government, with a view 
to provide against its own loss, as well as with a view of humanity to the peo¬ 
ple constrained to give attendance, that the room should be sufficient to admit 
of so many assemblages of persons conducting business without obstructing 
each other. Small rooms, as in dwelling-houses of the natives, would probably’^ 
not only afford concealment for corruption, but may not be such public cut- 
cherries as the law requires. Calculating only a single plaintiff) a single de¬ 
fendant, one witness, and five members, the public cutcherry should be fitted 
to contain more than eighty persons, and to afford sufficient room for the unob¬ 
structed pursuit of their separate concerns. 

It were desirable that, on any person, particularly the more venerable and 
infirm members of the community, coming off a journey, which he by 
public command alone would have ever attempted, should be immediately able 
to find shelter in the public cutcherries, until his attendants contract with 
some inhabitant for his lodging. “ Old men above seventy, persons continually 
“ sick or ill at the time, are exempted” from juries by English law, and the 
sheriff’is liable to pay damages to the party grieved if he summon them. On 
the commencement of the effect which the legislature seems lb desire or. the 
popularity of trial by punchayet, these consequences may'riot be ihiiriediately 
felt, for the Moonsiff will commence by enforcing the'atteridance of the more 
intelligent people of the neighbourhood; but the calculations on the Case show, 
that as litigation increases, the members must be cited fforn a greater; (Ijstance, 
and their attenclance more strictly enforced. . * ' ^ - 

However, to re-establish the good repute of purichayet) rifter even pririchliyets 
of arbitrators, voluntarily chosen, have gradually of theffiselyes lost' 
tion of the people, the duties of the office should be'fender# as easy as 
cumstances can justly permit. The expedition of t&lf'riibde*of #41 dbp^^ 
on the ready attendance and exertions of theTC^plf. fj^ds^ arid it^ jristibe, on 
their calm attendance to the perplexed bn whlc^^ tHe|' 
to decide. Indeed, the law ordains that the of fhfs ^|fecies of 

administration shall be equitably placed in thfefr tufri on kll, arid rid bne fs to be 
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more frequently called than others of those who are really fitted. On these 
arrangements the popularity of those means of administration greatly depends. 
The bailiff of Middlesex acknowledged to have received m some years se- 
“ venty pounds” He was accused of excusing ‘‘those jurors who paid him, 
“ and of summoning more frequently those that refused^to do so; he afcrmed, 
he only received it as a Christmas-box, as a mere tamboolura or a reddee fee. 
but the court fined him two hundred pounds: and care must aJso be taken that 
the district and village Moonsiffs do not thus abuse their powers. 

Continued thought on the subject forces other points relating to the matter 
on the mind; but I trust that I have brought to the notice of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor in Council sufficient reasons for the proposition which 
I now submit for the accommodation of these collective boihes of 
brought together by public command, for public duties. Yet that none of the 
remarks which the subject has necessitated me to venture, for 
soiial inconvenience to which they otherwise may be subject, will appear unap- 
propriate to the occasion, 1 shall conclude by submitting to the consideiation 
of the Government the propriety of the Revenue departnaent allowing any 
public buildings, not in immediate use at the seven stations before mentioned, 
to be made use of for the accommodation of the district Moonsiffs, lest they 
mav not be able to obtain, in some instances, a better place for temporary 
public cutcherries or court rooms, than a Bukkal’s verandah, and that the Ju- 
dSl department have the use of such buildings, until those which the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council may determine to construct be completed. 

Waibad. Nosum, Tungatoor, and Marhapoor, would be .selected as stations, 
when Cumulapoor, Vempullee, and Kalispad, might not be so, in dividing the 
country into a greater number of jurisdictions; but at the same time, fiom 
these beino-smafler towns, lodgings where those cited on punchayets can put 
up arc found with greater difficulty, and this great objection immediately arises, 
when, from views of economy, I should be desirous of first lecommending the 
construction of courts at the four stations most likely to be permanent. I, m 
conseauence, after having made this exposition of thy circumstances of the 
case shall hot venture to trespass further on the attention of the Government, 
aS without estimating the expense of the arrangement, await its orders m re- 
to the construction of public buildings, or to any other arrangements 
which may appear to be adapted for accomplishing the purpose of the law 
which requires “ public cutclierries.” 


I have the himour to be, &c. 

(Signed) THO^ NEWNHAM, 


Judge. 


Cuddapah, Zillah Court, 
9th December 1816. 


SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT to COMMISSIONERS, 
Bated doth December 


To the Commissioufor the Revision of the Judicial System. 


Gentlemen . ^ j-^ected by the Right Honourable the Governor in 

/uSr Council to refer, for your consideration and report, y of 

Commissioners, ^ letter from the Judge of the zillah of Cuddapah, dated the 9 
so Dec. 1816.^^ I have the honour to be, &c. 


; (Signed), 

Fort St. George, SOth December 1816. 


DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 
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1 . We have now the honour to report on the subject of the Judge of 
ip.ah’s letter of the 9th December, transmitted to us with Mr, Secretary 
Hiti's letter of the SOth , of that month, 

2. The Judge's letter enters into a comparison of different points of the old 
and new Regulations, the evil likely to result to almost all Clasises, but more 
especially to the old and infirra, the illiterate, and the widow and the orphan, 
from the district MoonsifFs not having a regular establishment of Vakeels j 
calculates the proportion of the male population likely to be every year assembled 
at district puilchayets, and of individual labour and income which will be 
thereby lost; states what may be lost to the public by Judicial and Revenue 
servants being summoned to attend punchayets, and details his sentiments 
on a variety of other cases. 

3. There are many difficulties looked forward to by the Judge, such as the 
summoning of the principal Judicial and Revenue officers to sit on punchayets, 
and Bramins and Parias to sit on the same punchayet, which never can occur, 
and to which, therefore, it can hardly be necessary to say much in answer. The 
main object of his letter seems to be, to recommend the payment of batta to 
witnesses in cases tried by the district Moonsiffs, the appointment of regular 
Vakeels to the district Moonsiff’s court, and the erection of cutcherries or 
court rooms, at the expense of Government, for the use of tiiose Moonsiffs. 

4. With respect to the payment of batta to witnesses in suits bt'fore the 
district Moonsiff, it was not deemed necessary to make an express provision 
regarding it, the Moonsiffs being directed, in Section IS, Regulation VI 1816, 
in points not expressly provided for in that Regulation, to observe, as nearly 
as may be practicable, the rules prescribed for the guidance of the zillah 
courts, in the trial and decision of civil suit# j but in punchayets it was neces¬ 
sary to make an express provision regarding the rate of batta to be determined 
by the district Moonsiff, instead of th^e members of the punchayet, there being 
no other rule to go by. 

5. In excluding regular Vakeels from the district Mopnsiff’s court, the Re¬ 
gulation has followed the principle noticed in our report of the I5th July 1815, 
that they should be excluded from all courts of native jurisdiction. The Judge 
observes, that “ every merchant has not a servant or relative in whose ability 

he can place confidence.” If he has not, he will attend himself. The in¬ 
stances will be rare, in which he can neither send such a confidential agent nor 
attend himself. The Judge also remarks, that the “ classes entirely illiterate, 

to which maybe added the fatherless and widow, and the aged, who cannot 
“ travel, have very little capacity to plead in person.” It does not seem ne¬ 
cessary that all these persons should retain able pleaders. The greater propor¬ 
tion of them will, probably, . get their suits settled in their own villages; and 
should some of them have recourse to the district Moonsiff’s court, and employ 
as their Vakeels, instead of attending in person, relatives not endowed with 
greater capacity than that which has fallen to their own lot, it can only be 
ascertained by experience, whether this circumstance will or will not produce 
greater inconvenience than that which arises from the employment of profes¬ 
sional Vakeels. 

6. The Judge supposes, that much inconvenience will be experienced from 
all proceedings being liable to be delayed, by the district Moonsiff being, with 
all human beingSj “ subject to sickness himself, by attendance at the sick bed 
“ or funerals of near relations,” and from his not being exempted from nomi 
nation by the village Moonsiff’to the village punchayet; and that the incon¬ 
venience will be the more felt, ** as the present systenr)|| and small number of 
“ Moonsiffs do not admit of the zillah Judge withcalling the reference, and 
“ sending the case, on the most uncontrollable of the above accidents (the sick- 

ness of the Moonsiff), as heretofore, to a neighbouring Commissioner.” 

7. We 
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7 . We see no cause to apprehend any bad consequence from the accidents 
which the Judge enumerates. The small number of district Moonsiffs, com¬ 
pared with the former establishment in some districts of native Commis¬ 
sioners, will be fully compensated by the creation of at least a thousand village 
MoonsifFs in each zillah, and the sickness of a district Moonsiff will therefore, 
most likely, produce as little interruption to the administration of justice, as 
that of the native Commissioner under the former Regulations. The absence 
of the district Moonsiff, by his nomination to a village punchayet, is a case 
that can never arise, because, though not prohibited by the Regulation, it is 
virtually so by the custom of the country, which excludes the officers of Go¬ 
vernment from sitting as members of a punchayet 




8 . The proposition of the Judge for the erection of cutcherries, or court¬ 
houses, at the four stations of district Moonsiffs, which he thinks most likely 
to be permanent, seems to us to be at present rather premature. He recom¬ 
mends this measure chiefly upon the assumption that the cutcherry should, at 
the least, be large enough “ to contain more than eighty (persons),” and to 
afford sufficient room for the unobstructed pursuit of their “separate concerp.” 
He states, that the native Commissioners used to employ their own dwelling- 
houses as cutcherries, but that the district Moonsiffs have no houses of their 
own at the stations to which they are appointed. 


9 . Although the Moonsiff has no house of his own, he will certainly find a 
dwelling-house, and he will, like the native Commissioner, be able to make it 


answer as a cutcherry. Should it be too small for this purpose, he can easily 
make it large enough, by the erection of a shed, at a trifling expense. But 
this can hardly ever be necessary, as there is scarcely a principal village in 
which a district Commissioner ought to be stationed, in which a choultry, or 
pagoda, or some other public building, may not be found fit for a cutcherry. 
We are therefore of opinion, that no expense ought, at present, to be incurred 
for the erection of new buildings as cutcherries, but that the Collectors should 
be directed to allow the district Moonsiffs to employ as a cutcherry any unoc¬ 
cupied public building, at their respective stations, which may be fit for that 
purpose. The number of persons which it will be necessary to find room for in 
the cutcherry can be ascertained only from experience; and should it then be 
found absolutely necessary to erect any new cutcherries, they can be made of 
the size which experience has shewn to be necessary. 


10 . The Judge supposes that six thousand suits may be annually filed in bis 
zillah ; and he proceeds to observe, that “ the decision of all these, as the law 
“ seems to desire, by punchayet, would, if no second punchayet happened, at 
“ the smallest legal tally, that of five, require the yearly attendance of thirty 
“ thousand persons, or more than one-tenth of all grown up and effective males 
“ in this zillah or country, and by tallies of eleven, would require the absence 
“ of sixty-six thousand persons from home during the year.” To these cal¬ 
culations it may be answered, that the foundation of them is erroneous, for the 
law requires no such thing as the decision of all these suits by punchayet. No 
suit can be referred to a punchayet, but at the joint request of both parties ; 
and from the difficulty of bringing plaintiff and defendant to agree about the 
settlement of their disputes, the probability is that more suits will be decMed 
by village and district Moonsiffs than by punchayets. 

11 . The Judge endeavours to show the loss that will result to the iricome of 
the community, and to the revenue of Government, by the assemblage of such 
multitudes by the operation of punchayets; and he says that “ the village 
“ punchayets may more affect the revenue of Government, by congregating 
“ all those interested or curious about the difference, as spectators or actors in 
“ the show, instead of going forth of early morn to the field.” We confess 
that we feel none of the alarm which is here expressed about the injury likely 
to be sustained by the revenue from village punchayets. The Judge himself 
observes, in another part of his letter, that punchayets have fallen into disre¬ 
pute. If this is the case, they will be too seldom resorted to, to have any 
influence on the reveniie. But allowing that they should recover their reputa¬ 
tion, and become ever so popular, the business of the country could never 
require more, upon an average, than one punchayet yearly for each village ; 

and 
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even this could not at all affect the revenue. A piinchayetis not a new 
sight in any village. When it was in use, it was not-found to congregate the 
inhabitants “ about the show, instead of going forth of early morn ;” nor is 
there reason to apprehend that it will be more likely to produce this effect now. 

1^. The Judge, in remarking upoii Clatise4, Section 3, Regulation V. 18l6^ 
which provides tbht when the parties are of different casts or professions, 'the 
punchayet should, be composed of an equal number of the cast or profession of 
each, observes that, if the plaintiff were a Chuckler and the defendant a Bra- 
min, “ there should be two Chucklers and two Bramins” on the punchayet j 
and that as the Bramins would not sit with the Chucklers, if the whole l^w 
stands, it were scarcely possible to form a punchayet under it. The Judge’s 
reasoning seems to be founded upon the belief; that the Chucklers and Pariars 
are included in the four casts into which the Hindoos are divided. But; they 
dp not belong to either of them : they are usually called the fifth cast. They 
are regarded as unclean and unfit tq sit with any of the others,, so that when 
any individual of the fifth cast has a claim against a person belonging to any of 
the Hindoo casts, it must, by the usage of the country, be decided by a puiiK 
chayet chosen from among the four casts. No person belonging to the fifth 
cast can be a member of it: when, therefore, a Chuckler brings a suit against 
a Bramin, the punchayet will be composed of Bramins and other casts'of tlin* 
doos ; but if he objects to the Bramins, it will be chosen from the remaining 
Hindoo casts. It was deemed unnecessary to prescribe by Regulation, tliat 
Chucklers and Pariars should not be (what no Regulation could possibly iiiakb 
them) eligible as members of punchayets. 


We have, &c. 


(Signed) 

THOMAS MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. ■ 


GEO. STRATfON, 


Second Commissioner, 

Madras, 5th March 1817. 
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SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT /o COMMISSIONERS; 

To tlm Commission ibv ffie Reyisiopt qLflie J^ 

Gentlemen; 

1. I AM directed to acknowledge; the receipt of your letter of 
the 5th ultimo. i - 

2. As you are of opinion that, the pbjectiohs stated fey the Judge of the 

zillah of Cuddapah, agalhst sfeyei^^l prhyisions containedthe new Regula¬ 
tions, will hot be pracftcafely fexfperidnced,, the Goyechbr in, Council dqes not 
consider it necessary, fdf the ply^^ht ht Idast, to with the 

view of obviating those objiectipns. . It ikthe Wlshpf in Council, 

that the defects and omissions of the new system (for such, it is presumed 
there must bein .any new aystem of , equal extent) should be well ascertained* 
before any remedy is applied to them.- The Governor in Council, therefore^ 
acquiesces in the explanations which you have affoi-ded* * 

3. I am, liowe-yer, directed to express the regret pFthe Governor' in Cpunpil, , 

that the style of your animadvetsions bn Mr, N^ letter is* in some 

respects, liable to objeetion, aa hot tending to fbr^^^ temperate* and nn- 

prejudiced discussion of questiohs of a |)ufelid patu 


Lette? to 
Judicial 

15 April 1817 


I have* &c> 


fSfgn 


I) 


m 


Fort St. George, 15 April 1317* 


5ecipl^fy/t9^.|iQyernmer^t^' 
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sir MXDRAS-JUDiaAI, SELECTION& ^ 

ilEPOilT of COLONEL MUI^EQ, 

Dated the Stk Februarj/1^17• 

To the Chief Secretary to the Governinent, Tort $t. Oeorge- 

Sni: ..... . ■ ■ n T 

. 1. I AUKivED at Myaveram, in Tanjore, gti tlie l^th of January, 
where I found the Collector’s cutcherry. . As my chief object was to learn 
what' proeress had been made in the appointment pf the heads ofvillages re- 
ouifed by the Regulations, what were the obstacles by which its execution 
was iropeded, and what were the means by which they could be removed, 1 
applied for information on these points,to the acting Collector, who furnish^l 
me with an abstract statement of all that had been received respecting them. 

Erom this statement it appears, that the whole number of villages in 

I’anjore is .....V *lh* *'r*i ':V “ ’ 

That Potails were already appointed, and lists sent to the iehsil- 

liars, lor ........ .. 

And that for the remaining ........*. 

no Potails had been yet appointed, owing to various causes, which are inserted 
opposite to the totals of the several classes of which these villages are com¬ 
posed. 

Q The fu st of these classes is composed of Yehabogum villages, or villaps 
of which one, two,, or more, are the undivided property of one Mprassadar, 
and in which the Meerassadar has no house m any of lus own villages ; the 

The second class is composed of villages of the same pscription, in 
which Meerassadars have no houses, but reside in other villages ol their 
own, in which they have houses....^ 

502 

Bv Section 3, Regulation IV. 1816, no person who does not “ generally 
« reside in the village” can act as Potail of it, and it may, thpefore, be ^id, 
that the Meerassadars of the above villages are excluded from the otiice. 
Where the absent Merassadar employs a resident manager, pis persp becomp 
the Potail. Where the manager is temporary, residing only for a few monps . 
during the season, he might act as Potail while he resides^ alid during his 
absence, the person in the village, under whose authority the villap seivants 
remain. Such villages are usually so small as scarcely to deserve the name of 
hamlets, and it is of very little importance who acts as their Potails. Where 
the Meerassadar resides in one of his own villages, and possesses one or mpe 
adioinin<^ to it, they might be considered as one, and he might he appointed 
Potail of the whole. Something very similar is common in other distrmts,. 
where many of the villages consist of one principal, with fip or six deppdant 
villages under the same Potail, and where even principal villages, a ter having 
fallen into decay, and having only a few huts left, are placed under the manage¬ 
ment of the head of some neighbouring village. 

3, The obiect of the Regulation, in prescribing residence to the head of the 
village, was evidently the convenience of the inhabitants, by confidmg^t le 
office to the person most likely to discharge its duties efficiently, and excluding 
the Zemindar, who lived at a distance and could not attend to th^m. An 
acrgregate of small villages belonging to a single propnepr residing m onept 
thfm, and who manages the whole, ought undoubtedly still to continue under 
his management as head of the whole. To place new Potails .pX oj the 
would be contrary to the spirit of the Regulation, for there is no right or cL ^ 
to be set in opposition to his. He is the-sole proprietor : he is on the .spot and 
is the actual manager, and is both better qualified and entitled to continue m 
the management ofthem than any other person. 

4. In cases where the sole proprietor p several villages does not reside in any 

of them, but manages them personally, it may happen that he resides in e 

Situation 

* See Memorandum annexed. 
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most convenient for that purpose; that there are no habitations^ except Colonel Munro’* 
a few labourers’ huts, in any of them; and that were he even to take up his ^ Ftb*" 1817. 
residence in one of these villages, his new situation might he less convenient 
than his former one, not only to himself, but to the inhabitants who might 
have occasion to come to him on business. 

5. The latitude given to the Collector, under Section 3, Regulation IV. 1816, 
in the appointment of the heads of villages, might, perhaps, enable him, both 
in the cases above stated and in those hereafter mentioned, to provide Potails, 
in the manner suggested in the preceding paragraphs j but should the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council be of opinion that there is any case to 
which the regulation cannot be made to extend, the defect may easily be 
remedied by a supplementary Regulation. 

6. The next class of villages in the Collector’s list are villages held in shares 

by the Meerassadars ...... • • • • ^9 

Ail the Meerassadars of these villages having been appointed to other 
villages in which they have shares, the villages here inserted are left 
without Potails. 

Villages belonging to his Highness the Rajah... 140 

The appointment of Potails in these will, of course, be regulated by 
the same rules as in the villages of other Zemindars. 

Villao-es under the management of the Collector, in which the 
MeerasSidars are prohibited from having any interference, by the 

Proclamation of 1810.. 

The Meerassadars of these villages ought to act as. Potails. This 
arrangement would give them no more power of injuring the rev^ue 
than they have at present, as the presence of the servants of the Teh- 
sildar would be a sufiicient check upon them. In particular cases,^ m 
which it might be deemed unsafe to enriploy them, one of the culti.- 
vating Ryots might act as PotaiK 

.Wifi 

Pagodavillages.*... ’ 

Chattram and Multram villages... 

Mosque villages........ 

These villages are the property of the pagodas, chutters, and mosques, 
and the headmen of these institutions ought to be the heads of the 
villages. Many of these villages are likely to be rented, and the renters 
will then be,the Potail. 

Villages belonging to the Rajahs, priests, singers, &c. who do not 

reside.*... ••••"'‘'m'"* ..j*. q 

Villages formerly possessed by Kavilgars, now under aumany. » 

Total number ‘of villages to which Potails are not appointed.. 

And villages to which Potails have been appointed.. 4,1US 

7. Since the above statement was first prepared, the assistant Collector has 
received returns from three talooks, shewing that one hundred and twenty- 
four uninhabited villages are included in the one thousand nine hundred 
and three villages without, Potails ; and when the returns aie received 
from the six remaining talooks, that the number of uninhabited villages 
will probably amount to about six hundred, and leave only one thousand 
three^hundred and three without Potails. But as one bundled and forty 
S- these belong to the Rajah, and as the greater portion of the remamder is 
likely to be rented, it is probable that very few, if any, will be left, foi which 
Potails may not be found under the existing Regulations.. 

8 As it appeared, however, from the returns sent in by the Tehsildars to the 
Collectors’cutchery, that of the Potails ordered to be appo.nted many bad 
refused the office, and others, after accepting, had thrown it up, I lequested 
tL acting Collector to assemble the principal landholders or Meerassadars of 
the Mayaveram district, that I might have a full discussion with them upon 

the subject.. n The 
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9i The meeting lasted many hours, during which time they brouglit forward 
every argument they could devise against their being required to act as Potails 
or heads of villages. When they were desired to enter into particulars, and 
specify the duties they would have to discharge under the village Regulations, 
and when it was shown to them that these duties did not differ essentially from 
those which they had always been accustomed to perform, they had recourse to 
a general argument, which they urged whenever they were at a loss, namely^ 
that their time was so much, occupied in cultivation and finding the means of 
paying their rents, that they had none to spare for other purposes. One of 
tire principal spokesmen, on being asked how many causes had gone last year 
to the zillah court from his village, which is one of the largest in the district, 
answered, “ notone.” When it was remarked, that the duty ofMoonsiffin 
such a village, where a single petty suit had not occurred in the whole year, 
could not engage much of his time, he replied, that “ the inhabitants had 
“ been restrained by the fear of stamp paper and law expenses, but that they 
“ would now bring their suits to him, as there were no costs.” 

10. The spokesmen asserted, that the Meerassadars of a village w'ould not 

agree to any one of their own body being head of the village, as it would ena¬ 
ble him to oppress them, and under some pretence or other to dispossess them 
of their lands. They objected to taking charge of the village police, because 
the Talliar’s grain allowance was not made answerable for thefts; because the 
thieves who commit the greatest depredations on their grain are the labouring 
coolies of the village, and that if they took up any of them for theft the rest 
would refuse to work when wanted, and injure the cultivation ; because the 
loss of valuable property stolen is not now' made' good, either by the Kavilgars 
or the Government; and because they would themselves derive no advantage 
from undertaking a troublesome duty. They said, that notwithstanding all 
this, they would be willing to act as Potails of their villages, if the amount 
which they now paid, on account of kaw'eli fees, were remitted, or jif the 
old system of paying a share of the crop, in place of a money rent, were 
restored. • ♦ 

11. I explained to them what they well knew, that they had derived many 
advantages from the Company’s government, by the abolition of some heavy 
taxes, the increase of their share of the crop, the extension of their backyards 
and their exemption from assessment, the improvement at a great expense of 
the irrigation of the country, and the facility given to the export of their grain, 
and that, with respect to the duty being troublesome, and their having no com¬ 
pensation for it, the duty did not differ from what they had been accustomed 
to under the government of the Rajahs, when they received no remuneration 
for it from the public more than they do now, because it was sifpposed that 
the desire of authority, and the convenience of having thp comm^d of the vil¬ 
lage servants, would always be sufficient to induce some oneof^he Meerassa¬ 
dars to act as the head of the village, and that the rest ,^#ere bound, where 
some allowance, whether temporary or fixed, was deemed(necessary, to raise it 
by a contribution among themselves. The spokesmen, in answer to every thing 
that was said, always returned to the subject of the remission of the Raweli fees. 
They were told that this had been long ago settled after mature consideration, 
and could not be revived. 

12. It was evident, from the whole of their arguments, and from each indi¬ 
vidual concurring, without the slightest variation, in every point with the two 
or three principal speakers, and from all assenting what they know to be un¬ 
founded, namely, that no Meerassadar had superior authority to another, that 
they had preconcerted their answers, and that they acted under the influence 
either of some of their own number or of some leading men in the country who 
directed them. I thought it best not to urge them further on the imitter, lest 
it should have given rise to the belief that their acting as heads or Potails of 
their villages was regarded as a point of so much importance, that if they held 
out for a time in declining the office. Government would be disposed to grant 
them an allowance in money or land, as the price of their accepting it. 1 there¬ 
fore told them, that I had nothing to do with the appointment of Potails, as 
it was a duty belonging entirely to the Collector, and that ray business was 
merely to ascertain whether they had any reasonable objections to offer to the 
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measure In contemplgtipn^, jiijd, whfitljer there- &py local circumBtapces 
\vhich shoulti i ente i| 1^;|3 a^ to, Tanjore : than to the neighboaritig 

countries.'^ - 

IS. I thmight it advisable to have no more meetings with bodies of the prin» 
cipal inliabifeantSi^ in order to hear their bpiuidivs respecting,the office of Potail, 
to avoid every appearance of baving any solicitude for its establishment, and 
to confine uiy inquiiies chiefly to the nature of the interiml village adiiiiriistra- 
tion. during the native Government, and as to how far any of the head inhabi¬ 
tants had a share in it*: similar 40 that which is psuaily assigned to Pbtails in 
other districts. With this view I eitamiiied every person I met with, both on 
my wayto Tanjore and at that place, from whom there was any probability bf 
obtainining correct information. Among them were village servants, arrd pro¬ 
prietors both of lands ami whole villages, and several persons employed by the 
former Rajahs before the transfer of the country to the Gompany; • j 

14. The accounts of these people, though they differed in many points, con ¬ 
curred in the main one, that in villages held i)y a number of proprietors or 
Meerassadars, there was one who, under, the title of Natumkar, ' Exercised 
authority over the rest in all public concerns of the village. It appeared, also, 
from their statements, that the internal administration of Tanjore differed very 
little from that of other provinces under their native FrinceS. The country was 
divided into four soubahs, which were subdivided into tehsiklafies : these agaim 
were subdivided into smaller districts, under Naub-Monigars, having under 
tliem the Wurluim-Monigars, who had eaOh the charge of three, four, or five 
villages, according to their extent, and managed their affairs W'ith the help of 
the head Meevassadar or Naturnkar. All these officers, including the Na- 
tumkars, exercised authority in their respective graviations, not only in reve¬ 
nue but in police and judicial matters. The authority of each rank was und'el 
fined by any written rule, but stiU it w’as known by the custom of the country 
how far it could go. 

1^, The Naturnkar of the village (head Meerassadar) had authority over alf 
the village servants. He alone gave orders to them: if any other Meerassadar 
wanted the carpenter, smith, or any of the servants, he applied to the Natum- 
kar. All orders from-the Tehsildar or Wuthum-Monigar were carried into 
effect by the Naturnkar. The Natumkar received these orders, either in 
writing or verbally, from the Moriigar. If the Naturnkar happened to be 
absent when an order came from the Monigar, the Meerassadars, in all ordinary 
cases, usually evadbd compliance with it until his return. He and the Moni¬ 
gar together superintended the cultivation, the reaping, and division of the 
crops and the collections. The Monigar could not act without the Natom- 
kar, but the Natumkar could act without the Monigar, in almost every case, 
except when the Government received and sold its own share of the grain. 
Wien the Government share was commuted for money, the kists were col¬ 
lected by the Naturhkaiv'either with or without the Monigar j but the money 
was never entrusted to the Monigar, but was carried by the Natumkar and 
Shroff to the district cutcheirry, if the sum was considerable, or if small, by the 
Shroff alone. Tlie Monigar did not necessarily attend at the Collections t they 
were made by the Natumkar in the presence of the Ciirnam and Shroff, and 
when the kists were not readily paid he exercised the compulsory means w hich 
are usual with the native Governments. In the public concerns of the village, 
the Natumkar sometimes consulted the other Meerassadars, sometimes not. 

16. The Natumkar settled all disputes respecting water and shares of 
grain. In petty suits, where the parties consented, he either settled them him¬ 


self or refer red tl,iem to a pimchayet. He was neither ordered to deckle nor 
prohibited from deciding upon them ; and if either of the parties, disliking his 
decision, applied to a higher authority, he was never called to account for it. 

17. In cases of petty thefts of grain or other property, he either tnade the 
Talliar refund, or stopped his allowances from the village. Where the pro¬ 
perty stolen vyas considerable, he made the Talliar give uolice to ti:e district 
Kaviigar ; and if he did not discover and restore it, oj- par the equivalent, he 
complained to the Tehsildar. 
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18. The Natumkar. received an annual allowance from the other Meerassa- 
dars, usually In grain, but sometimes in money or in land, of which the rent to 
Government was paid by them. There was no fixed rate of allowance^ every 
village had its ow£i, which was continued as first agreed upon by the Natum- 
kar and Meerassadar. The Natumkar, in addition to his fixed allowance, 
received battu from the village whenever he went to the cutcheny, for the 
number of days he was absent; and he was exempted from all the petty con¬ 
tributions, under the head of batta on account of public servants, which were 
paid by the other Meerassadars. 

19. Besides these advantages, lie enjoyed certain village honours to which 
he attached great importance. He received betel first at all the annual fes¬ 
tivals of the pagoda, when the god is brought out in procession: he also re¬ 
ceived it first at all marriages, and if he happened to be absent his portion was 
taken out and given in charge to some of his friends, to be delivered to him 
before any could be distributed to the other inhabitants; and no voluntary 
contribution could be raised for any village ceremony, until it was sanctioned 
by his first paying his share. 

20. The Natumkar was appointed by the Meerassadars: he was also re- 
movable by them; but this power does not seem to have been very generally 
exerted. His allowances, however, were very frequently withheld when they 
were dissatisfied with him, but were paid up when the cause of difference was 
removed. The son of the Natumkar was usually appointed to succeed to 
the office by the Meerassadars ; or if he was unfit, the brother, or some other 
near relation. If none of them were qualified, one of the other Meerassadars 
was appointed. The relations, however, did not readily relinquish their claim, 
for the office was considered as a kind of hereditary property. The Meerassa¬ 
dars availed themselves of the right of appointment among the ordinary class of 
Natiimkars, but among the higher class, who possessed great influence in the 
villages, the appointment seems to have been little more than a matter of form 
to confirm the succeission, for most of the present leading Natumkars of vil¬ 
lages have been preceded in the same office % their ancestors for several gene¬ 
rations. In villages under one sole proprietor, he was both Natumkar and 
Meerassadar. In villages belonging to only two or three proprietors, the whole 
commonly acted togetlier as joint Natumkars, as it was not necessary in so 
small a number to select one exclusively for the office. 

21. The Natumkar of Tanjore was, in fact, the same as the Potail of other 
districts, having the village servants under his immediate authority, making the 
collections and exercising coercion against defaulters, settling petty disputes, 
stopping the Talliar and Kaweli allowances in cases of theft, and in short direct¬ 
ing all the affairs of the village. It may be said, that there w'as a Monigar 
placed over him, by whose order he acted; but the Monigar had the manage¬ 
ment of several villages, and his business was merely to secure the Government 
share of the produce, to prevent depredations upon it, and to see it fairly sold. 
Monigars were not peculiar to Tanjore. Revenue officers under the same de¬ 
nomination, or that of Shikdars, Turrefdar, &c. were necessarily employed in 
all countries, when the public revenue was received in as shai'e of the produce. 
This took place even where hereditary Potails were most completely established, 
for the Potail being himself a principal cultivator, could not safely be entrusted 
with a duty which it w'as so much his interest to betray. The control of a 
revenue officer over the head of the village was, in this case, unavoidable ; 
but it was also usual, even where the revenue was paid in money, for the Teh- 
sildars to appoint one of these petty officers to every five or six villages, to look 
after the cultivation and the collections: but this did not hinder the Natumkar 
or the Potail from possessing the immediate management of their villages, and 
exercising si ithority in all matters, excepting the division of the produce with 
Government. 

22. From what has been said, it is manifest that there is no sufficient cause 
why the head Meerassadars or Natumkars of Tanjore should not, as well as 
the head Ryots of other districts, act as heads of their villages. They are cer¬ 
tainly not less intelligent nor less qualified for the office. The very circumstance 
of the Meerassadars of Tanjore being, in general, nearly equal in intelligence, 

does 
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oes not prevent their submitting their differences to eaeh otlier, or to one of 
their number as Moonsiff, but rather renders it more easy to establish villacre 
Moonsiffs and village punchayets in Tanjore, than in districts whose inhabitaiTts 
are less instructed. 

S3. There could not have been a finer field than Tanjore, on its transfer to 
the Company, for the establishment of a body of well qualified Potails. All 
the materials were^ ready : we did not use them, and our system, in this im¬ 
portant point, is, in consequence, more defective than that of the native Go¬ 
vernment, because it employed the Natumkars, while all our arrangements 
have tended rather to throw them into neglect, than to bring them forward as 
useful instruments of internal administration. It is fortunate, however, that 
more attention has been paid to the Curnum than to the Natumkar. The 
raising the Curnum from his dependance on the Meerassadars, constituting 
him, instead of their servant, the servant of Government, and increasing his 
pay, is a most material improvement on the old system of the province. '’But 
if iiewas too muci} depressed before, he is too much elevated now, for he 
exercises the authority which, in other provinces, is divided between the Cur- 
nura and I^tail, He acts as a kind of deputy to the Tehsildar, and is placed 
in authority over ail the villages composing his wuthum, and has charge both 
of the accounts and of the collections, which is contrary to the general prin¬ 
ciple of his being employed as a check upon the Potail or person wiio manaf>'es 
the village and makes the collections. 

principle to have no intermediate authority between the 
Tehsildar of the (listrict or his officers and the Ryot. The convenience, both 
of the public service and of the inhabitants, requires that there should be in 
each principal village, or community of smaller villages, one of the body of the 
Ryots empowered by Government to act as head of the village, to settle petty 
disputes, anti to direct its officers. If, therefore, no Natumkar existed in 
Tanjore to perform the duty of Potail, the want ought to be immediately sup¬ 
plied. It has, however, been shewn, that there is no deficiency in this order 
of men in the province. The minute subdivision of Tanjore into villages, 
renders its villages, on an average, smaller in extent of territory, oTpopulation,. 
and .even of revenue, than those of other districts. The greater or less dift. 
ficulty in the management of a village is occasioned by the population and 
extent of territory, not by the amount of revenue, for in two villages, where 
the territory and number of Ryots paying revenue are equal, but the revenue 
unequal, and ten times greater in the one than in the other, it is not more 
difficult to collect ten thousand rupees in the rich than one thousand in the 
poor village. In fact, the richer village is generally the easiest to marrage of 
the two, because it is less liable to failure, and does not require the same at¬ 
tention to balances, tuckavy, and other details. The average of the territory 
and population of the Tanjore villages is not more than a fourth or a fifth of that 
of the villages in other districts, so that, in Tanjore, tlie duty of the head of 
the village is not only more easy, but, as has already been observed, there is 
a greater body of men well qualified to discharge it, than perhaps in any other 
province under the Madras Government. 

S5. The Collector should be ordered to direct the Natumkars or head 
Meerassadars to act as Potails. To take the opinions separately of all the 
individuals composing so numei’ous a body, as to their being willing or not to 
undertake the office, answers no purpose but to raise difficulties and occasion 
delay. Indeed, such opinions cannot be obtained; for it is well known, that 
there are always a few leading men in each district, by whom all the other heads 
of villages are guided, in rejecting or accepting any arrangement proposed to 
them, in which' their own private interest is not deeply concerned, and that 
where this interest is not involved, the heads of villages give no opinion of 
their own, but follow implicitly that of these leaders,. In imposing new taxes, 
or in changing a division of produce to a money assessment, it is proper to 
consult fully with the heads’of villages; but in the mere modification of a 
duty which they have long discluirged, or in the curtailing or adding to it,, 
such consultation can only be productive of mischief. It encourages the lead¬ 
ing men to suppose that, by holding out and instigating their followers to do 
the same, they may make terms and obtain some advantage as the price of 
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their compliance; and it induces them to do this, even where they are not 
averse to the measure proposed. The Natumkars aic'J«dt*^ekl!'ea »ipon to 
execute any new duty. It has been already shewn, thal^directed tite 
" poiice servants and settled petty suits. The amount oI'tHfesfe'edits now de- 
fined, which was not the case before, and is so far a novelty,-brndlie innova¬ 
tion is not a serious one. It is not more so than their beb^-placed under the 
Curnums, formerly their own servants ; and their being desired to resume a 
part of their former power, cannot surely be harder upon them, than the loss 
of it. • 

gfi. It may be askech as was done by the head inhabitants in their meeting 
with me, what remuneration the Natumkars are to have for discharging the 
duty of lieads of villages. It may be answered, that none was granted bjr the 
native Princes, because it was known that the favourable assessment of the 
Meerassadars ought to enable them to defray the expense of the Natumkars 
as well as. of the Curnums; that the Meerassadars are now more fiivourably 
assessed than formerly; that their back yards have been extended aud de¬ 
clared rent Ifee, as well as those of their tenants and labourers, which enables 
them to make better terms with them ; that they have been relieved from 
several heavy extra taxes, which were abolished at the recommendation of 
Mr. Harris, and among the rest, from the district charges (Naut Chillawn) 
which, in fusily 1210, when collected at only four instead of fifteen to twenty 
gold fanaras per one hundred culkvnis, yielded Star Pagodas 23,931 28 44-; 
that they still pay the Natuinkar’s batta whenever they go to the catcherry; 
that they have bscontinued the payment of the allowance, only because the 
duties of the Natumkars are now cliiefiy executed by the Curnums, and that 
they are as able as at any former period to pay that allowance, whenever 
the Natumkars resu.me their functions as heads of villages. 

27. Whether it may be thought expedient to let the Natumkars settle the 
amount of the allowance with the consent of the other Meerassadars, or to 
regulate by authority the amount to be paid by the Meerassadars, or for Govern¬ 
ment to bear the whole, or a part, of the charge itself, may be a subject for 
consideration on a new settlement, but the discussion of which, at present, 
might be prejudicial to the public service. As fat as such information as could 
be*’acquired during a residence of a few weeks enables tihe to judge, lam 
inclined to think that tlie charge ought to be borne by the Meerassadars. Ir 
is true, that m other distficts it is borne by Government; but there the Ryots 
have mot the same advantages. They are already so fully assessed, as to be 
unable to contribute to the maintenance of the heads of villages. But in Tan- 
jore, the Meerassadars formerly paid the heads of villages or Natumkars, and 
their assessment is so favourable that they may still bear this charge, and yet be 
mwGh more lightly taxed than the Ryots in other provinces. I here seems to 
be no objection to applying towards the defi'aying this expense any saving 
which may arise from the new police system ; but whatever allowance may be 
assigned to the Natumkar, it would be advisable that it should be confirmed 
to Inm, and that he should be considered as the chief village servant of Govern¬ 
ment. Besides the useful aid which his acting as Potail tvould afford to the 
internal administration of the country, it would also contribute greafly to check 
those combinations of the Meerassadars, which have so often been cotnpkined 
of by the, Collector, 

28. Though considerable preparation has been made in Tanjore for the ap¬ 
pointment of Potails, it does not appear to me that any real progress has been 
made: on the contrary, T am satisfied that the difficulty will now be greater 
than if no previous steps had been taken. This arises from what has already 
been adverted to the taking the individual opinions of the Natumkars on the 
measure, and the encouragement thereby given to them, of expecting to obtain 
favourable terms for tiieir services. If men be left to their own choice in the* 
(Uscbiirge of their duties, they will, of course, always reject those which are 
troublesome or disagreeable. The principle sanctioned by the genera! practice 
of India should be maintained, that every village must find a tv ad to discharge 
tlie duty of executing its public business,, in the manner which may be required 
by Government, 

29. From 
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From this principle not having been observed in Tanjore, either before 
or since the passing of the Regulation for the appointment of Potails to do the 
duty of village Moonsiffs, and from its having been thought recessary, not only 
after the passing of that Regulation, but even after what is called the appoint¬ 
ment of the 4,108 Potails, to consult the Potails, as to their beirig willing or 
not to discharge the duty of the office, the introduction of the proposed ar¬ 
rangement has been much retarded. The appointment of the 4,108 Potails 
consisted merely in the Collector's authorizing that number to be appointed to 
a similar number of villages, according to lists of villages and Meerassadars to 
act as Potails, which had been submitted to him by tlie Tehsildars; but as the 
option was still offered to the Potails thus appointed, to hold or relinquish the 
office as they thought proper, the consequence has been, that as far as could 
be ascertained from the-returns-of such of the Tehsildars as had made any, the 
number of those who bad declined was much greater than tliat of those who had 
agreed to act,, and that the system of village Potails is, as far as ever, from being 
established. 

30. After what has been said, it can hardly be necessary for me to deliver it 
as my opinion, that there is no more difficulty in finding heads of villages in 
Tanjore than in any other district, and that their not having yet been found 
has arisen from the Collector’s not having taken the steps calculated to insure 
success to the measure^ 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

Tanjore, Sth Febi’uary 18I7» 




Colonel Mnnro’a 
Keport, 
a Feb. J817. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Total number of villages in Tanjore is 6,011, of the following description; 

Tareppoo, or Sircar villages, including Ardamaniem ... 4,729 

Shrotriam villages-........ 6ll 

Hockagoottagay ditto ........ 53 

Nilloogoottagay ditto ......... 18 

Pauliun ditto .......... 251 

Survamaniem ditto ... 209 


Villages of his Highness the Rajah... 


« I A*****#***********#!* 


5,871 

140 

6,011 


Deduct villages in which no persons have yet been found answering 
the description of head inhabitants, as given in Section 3, Regulation 
IV. of 1810... 

Yakabogum villag^Si-^lu^which the Meerassadars have no houses at all... 
Number of villages in Meerassadars do not reside, having 

houses in other villages .. - - - 


253' 


249 


Total Yakabogum villages---.. 

Palabogum villages without any person to do the Moonsift business, tne 
propnetors having been already appointed elsel^ere........... 

Total villages, in which no persons have been found answering the de¬ 
scription of head inhabitants .....• ***.*! * ‘ * 

Amany villages belonging to his Highness the Rajah, and church villages 

belonging to his Highness the Rajah.. 

Villages under management, in which Meerassadars are entirely piohi- 
bited from having any interference by the proclamation of October 
1810........... 


69 


571 


140 


532 


[6 Q1 


Carried over 1,243 
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( olonel Munro’s Church villages, the churches themselves being the t!m 

Report, villcioi’os 3ir6 by the Circo.r servants 

, « Villa" “s belonging to Chattrem and Madoras for which there,is no pro- 

^ prfetor . ■■■■-■■■"■h ■ , ^ 

Villages of mosques....... 'f”"" ■I,'”" 

Villages belonging to the rajahs, priests, &c. &c. lists are s^nt t^o them 

to appoint people..... : 2b 

Villages formerly possessed by Cavilgars, and now under Aumany ...... ^ 8 

1,903 


The accounts of three talooks shew that one hundred and tWenty-fouf of 
these villages are without inhabitants, and when the statements from the 
otbci six talooks are received, it will probably be found that six'hundt^^^^ 
these 1,903 villages are uninhabited, and therefore require na'MdOi||iffe. J he 
uninhabited villages are cultivated by Paragoodies and others in the heighbour- 
hood. 

Total number of villages to which Potails are not appointed..1,903 
Villages to which Potails are appointed .... 4,108 

Total number of villages in Tanjore ...... 6,011 

This number is exclusive of the one hundred and six villages lately restored 
to the Trench, with'Karrical. 

The Rajah has directed the Curnutns of his Highness’s villages to attend at 
the talookcutcherries, to take copies of the police and judicial Regulations of 
1816 ; and the Resident at Tanjore has been requested to furnish information, 

shewing the fittest person in each village for head inhabitant. 

Propos.aIs for renting the church villages have been invited, and about 200 o^ 
them are already rented, so that the renters m.ay be nominated head inhabi¬ 
tants, 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

•In those villages where neither renters, permanent managers, nor imder- 
renters, reside, 'a respectable Kashagoody* or Paragoody might be nominated 
head inhabitant, and enquiries are now making to ascertain the filttest person 
in each of such villages. As* however, Section S of Regulation IV. of 1;816 
seems to apply only to renters of land and persons connected with the fand 
revenue, another clause nught be added to this section, authorizing, the Col- 
Igetorto nominate respectable Kashagoodies head inhabitants in villages, where 
no persons reside of the description contained in Section 3, Regulation IV.-of 
1816 . ' 

(Signed) ST. J. THAGKERAY, 
Actins" collector. 


kefoKT 0 /Mr. ST. JOHN THACKER Ay, ' 
Dated lOfh July 1817. 

To the Secretary’To Government, Judicial DepartniCnt. 


Sir : 


iO July 1817. 


Mr. Thackeray’s I* I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 

Report, the 19th ultimo, desiring me to rqpo^J-4^ what dpgree the arrangements con¬ 
nected with the introduction of the new system of internal administration have 
been completed in this district since I took charge of it. 

2. Moonsiffs 

* The term " kashagoody” applies to those who have nothing to do with cultivation, and are 
neither MeerassadarS, renters, Paragoodies, nor Pullers. 
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MoonsifFs‘hatlT)een nominated to above four thousand villages, and village 
Curnums had been furnished with copies of the police and judicial Kegulations 
of the year 1816, before 1 took charge of the district. , • 

3. Soon ^fter the arrival of Colonel Munro in January last, he received from 
me two statements,* copies of which I have the honour to submit. Ihese shew 
that IVioonsiffs bajd been appointed to 4,108 villages j that of the lemaindei some 
contain only Paragoodies, Pullers, and Parialis, and that some ate entirely 
uninhabited- 


4. Regulation IV. of 1816 appearing to require that every MoonsifFshould 
reside in his village, and that he should be concerned in the rent or revenue 
management of it, I suggested the expediency of adding another clause to 
Section 3, authorizing the Collector to nominate kashagoodies head inhabi¬ 
tants in villages containing no persons of the description referred to in that 
section. -Another clause also seemed requisite, to empower a yekaboghuin pro¬ 
prietor, possessing several villages in the vicinity of each other, to perform the 
duties of Moonsiff’in all of them, without being compelled, as he is by the pre¬ 
sent Regulation, to reside where he acts. 


5. No further instructions have been yet received from the Commissioners 
respecting the villages above alluded to. I have endeavoured, however, to 
ascertain the fittest persons among the kashagoody inhabitants of each to con¬ 
duct the duties of Moonsiff, and in renting the pagoda villages : the perform¬ 
ance of these duties is made a condition of the rent. 


6. It has been shewn, that the introduction of the new systern, so far as it 
depends on the appointment of head inhabitants and the distribution of the new 
Regulations, has long been completed in by far the greatest part of tliis district. 
As, however, the effects of the system seem to depend on the disposition and 
exertions of the head inhabitants, more than on their appointment to the situa¬ 
tions of MoonsifFs, and as they are certainly very un willing, in this district, to 
perform the duties imposed on them by the Regulations, it may be proper to 
state the circumstances which appear to have given rise to their objections. 


7 . Heads of villages in this province, so far from enjoying allo-wances similar 
to those which they appear always to have received in other districts, are 
required, under Regulation I. of 1816, in common with all other proprietors 
of lands and houses in the Tanjore district, to contribute towards the main¬ 
tenance of a police establishment, of which they are expected to be the most 
efficient members. The funds hitherto allotted for the support of the cayelly 
system, are by this Regulation declared appropriable to the maintenance of this 
establishment} and as the success of the new system depends so much on the 
Zealand exertions of heads of villages, I venture to submit the expediency of 
placing the head Meerassadars in Tanjore somewhat more on an equality with 
those in other districts, either by relieving them from contributing to the sup¬ 
port of the police establishment, or by granting them allowances equivalent to 
what they contribute. Such a remuneration for their services, so far from 
being a concession of any right of Government, would be merely an appropria¬ 
tion of part of the cavil funds to the purpose noticed in Section 2, Regula¬ 
tion I. of 1816. 


8. The justice and policy of the measure which I now venture to suggest has 
long appeared evident to me. I should, however, have remained silent on the 
subject, until the return of the Collector, did it not appear to be materially 
connected with the success of the system, respecting which I have been desired 
to report. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ST. J. THACKERAY, 

Acting Collector. 


Cutcherry of the Collector of Tanjore, IGth July ISiy. 


JtEMARKS 

* One is at the end of ColonehMunro’s report of Sth February 1817, and the other at the end. 
of this. 



misr/}y 



IVIr. Thackeray’s 
Report, 

10 July 1817. 
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JREMARKS respecting those Villages in Tanjore, in which no person has 
been yet appointed to conduct the duties ^ Village Moonsiff" or Head 
Inhabitant. 

Aumany villages,.,;....... 53 S 

A few of these villages have been in aumany wnce fusily 1210 , but most of 
them only since fusily 1225, in consequence of the Meerassadars having refused 
to agree to proper terms of rent. Their object and interest is to conceal and 
depreciate the resources of the villages, and the proclamation of 1810 was 
intended to prevent their interference; as, therefore, they have nothing to do 
with the concerns of the village, Paragoodies or Kashagoodies might probably 
be found to do the Moonsiff business. 

Church villages....... 5?6 

Chetram and Matram villages.... 34 

Mosque villages........ 16 

626 

These six, hundred and twenty-six villages may be classed together. Those 
tliat are rented to resident renters can be superintended by them, and this 
superintendence may be made a condition of the pottah in those villages that 
are not yet settled. In such of the church villages as are already settled, and 
are without either a resident renter,, a permanent manager,, or an under-renter, 
the fittest person in the village may be nominated by the Collector. Preference 
should be given to a respectable meerassi Paragoody, where there is one. 


Villages belonging to priests, &c. of the Rajah..... 26 

. Many of the proprietors of these villages ai'e singers in. the Rajah^s palace, 
and their occupation, in some instances, disqualify them for Moonsiff business.. 
As, however, there are many more individuals than villages, they must either 
find twenty-six persons of their number, or must point out managers or undet- 
renters to act for them. 


Cavilgars’'villages in aumany.... .. 8 

These have been in aumany since fusily 1223, and remain so until their 
resources, &c; are fully ascertained. There are Meerassadars in aU of them; 
but as there is the same objection to appointing them Moonsiffs as in the other 
five hundred and thirty-three villages, Paragoodies and Kashagoodies are the 
only persons to whom the duty can be entrusted. 

The Cavilgars who formerly possessed these villages have no meerassy right 
in them. 

Yakabogam villages, in which the Meerassadars have no houses, 253 

And in which they have houses but do not reside . 249 

Polabogam villages, the proprietors of which are already 
appointed to other villages.................. 69 

571 


The same difficulty occurs ia these three description of villages- 

Where no Meerassadar, permanent manager, or under-renter resides, the 
fittest person in each village must be appointed by the Collector, preference 
being given to a meerassy Pitragoody where there is onei 

Where, from the proximity of several villages belongitjg to one person, this- 
person may be able to superintend all of them, a clause should be added to 
Section S, Regulation IV. making it unnecessary,, in such eases, for tlie Moon- 
sifF to reside where he acts,. 

In 
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10 July 1817. 


in villages, the population of which consists only of weavers or other manu- 
f^iCfe,uK^|:%,tan^;.Pjffj|g<^o(iie3 not naeerassy Collectors, probably the most respec- - -1 - ’ 
table n^'ght do the Moonsiff business. 

In villages where Paragoodies and Pariahs are the only inhabitants, one of 
the former^,oiild dp the duty 




; 'Ijbp^ftjdQBt^ijis bpen requested to furnish information respecting the Rajah's 
onp forty villages, and his Highness has sent Curnums to the 

talpplii take copies of the new Regulations. 

.181 lo noi*.. (Signed) Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

' ^Uir^c.r Acting Collector. 

V ji 'tq a‘i 




REPORT ©/"COMMISSIONERS, 
Dated the iSth September' 1817* 


To the Chief Secretary to the Government, P'ort St. George. 


Sib 


1 . We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary 
Hill’s letter of the 19th July, with copies of his letter of the 19th June to the 
acting Collector of Tanjore, and of that officer’s answer. 

2 . The acting Collector states, that two things are wanting, in order to 
render the village Moonsiff system in any degree efficient m Tanjore. Ihe 
first is an extension of the provisions of Regulation IV. 1816, so as to autho¬ 
rize Collectors to nominate, in certain cases, the proprietors of villages, though 
non-resident, to act as head inhabitants of such villages, and to appomt, m 
villacres where there is no head inhabitant connected with agriculture, a Kasha- 
no odee to apt hi that capacity. The second is the exempUon pf the head in¬ 
habitants of villages from contributing to the police establishmen . 

S. The sublet of non-resident head inhabitants, and of the exemption of 
head iiffiab&rits from contributing to the police fund, was brought to the 
notice of Government by the First Commissioner, in his report of the 8th 
February last. In that report it was proposed, that in the event of its appear- 
ine: to tM-Right Honourable the Governor in Council that qpp-resident head 
inhabitants could not act under Regulation IV. 1816, that a su^lementary 
RSatipn, empow^rin them to act, should be framedi '^ As of 

several small vilfagq^being the property of one p&f§oinl''^hO.'j^noot afford^^ 
cmnloyAiieputy ihAh in whteli 'lie'does, hot I'eslde.'iis^' ffitod in Malabar 
ra Srothef ffi as well as Tanjbih, and hiore villages 

having no general proprietor, afe in Sonie districts, hn^dedount'feithev ^ir 
local smallness, or some other cau?p. frequently united under 

one headman, and as doubts may be entertained as to his 

the existing Regulations, to act as head of any village, except of that in 

we beg leave 

be directe^d th.prepare a supplementary Regulation, 

dLfficultiesvfiespqcting. non-resident heads of villages, and ^to provide in general 
for Shatey^w fe necessary, in order to render the village system more 

compleat. 

4 .' would also recommend, that the Tanjore heads of villages be ex¬ 
empted from the house-tax imposed for the police establishment; and should 
another hotfse^to exist, from it likewise. The value of the exemption, m 
? LllL” view, is.imigmficant, but as a mark of distinction considerable 
LpMS^iacJieittoVit by .the natives; and as it is allowed in other 


we 


^thirilc'villages m 


Report of 
Judicial 
Commissioners, 
18 Sept. 1817. 


districts, 

Tanjore. ^ 

k?hSds y should, we think, be placed on the same 

IbM S wS Coimbatore i but before the 

measure is carri'etl into e#ectrit will be advisable to ascertain what the amount 
is of the remission of taxes which has already been granted to the 

L -i 
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villages'and-other Meerassadars of Tanjore, since the commencement of the 
Company’s Government,, under the heads specified in the First Conamissionei ’s 
report, as well as any other heads not included in that report. The Collectur 
might be directed to prepare statements of the amount of these remissions, 
and likewise of the amount of allowances formerly received, under the Rajah’s 
government, by the Nattamkar or head of the village from the Meeras/radars. 
These statements would show whether the heads of villages of Tanjore do not 
actually enjoy remissions equivalent to the allowances granted to those in 
Coimbatore; or if they do not, whether the deficiency ought to be made up 
by an assessment on the Meerassadars or by Government. 

6. As the allowances paid to the heads of villages by the Meerassadars have 
been very generally either lessened or discontinued, since the transfer of Tan¬ 
jore to the Company, the best way of discovering what the amount of them 
formerly was would be by making the heads of villages understand that it’ 
would be used as a standard in regulating their future allowances. 


7. We would recommend that the house-tax on the heads of villages in 
Tanjore be immediately abolished, ahd that whatever official allowance it may 
hereafter be deemed proper to grant to them be given in land, wherever land 
can be found for that purpose, and where there is no land at the disposal of 
Government, by a remission of rent. 

We have, he, 

(Signed) THO^ MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 

Madras, 18th September ISI7. 

Or»keei>, in consequence, That the following letters be dispatched to 
the Collector and Magistrate of Tanjore, and to the Commission for revising 
the Judicial system. 


Sin: 


To the Collector and Magistrate, Tanjore. 


1. I AM directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a letter from the Commission 
for the revision of the Judicial system, with a copy of the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh paragraphs of the report therein alluded to. 

S. The Commission have been desired to frame the draft of the supplemen¬ 
tary Regulation regarding heads of villages, which they consider necessary. 

S. You will take for your guidance the suggestions contained in the letter 
from the Commission, relieving the heads of villages from the police-tax and 
from any other house-tax to which they may be liable, and ascertaining the 
amount of all sorts of remission, of impost or other advantage which they at 
present enjoy, compared with the advantages which they may have enjoyed 
under the Rajah’s government. The relief from house-taxes is to be granted 
immediately, and you will report how much it amounts to, both in the aggre¬ 
gate, and on an average, to the individual head of villages. The other points 
of information required, you will ascertain with as much accuracy and ex¬ 
pedition as may be practicable, and will submit them to the Governor in 
Council. 


I have, &c. 


Fort St. George, 14 October 1817. 


(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


REPORT 




miSTfty 
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REPORT ^Mr. J. BEPBURNi COLLECTOR and MAGISTRATE 

^TANJORE, 

Dated the 8th JSfoVenib'er 1817* 


To the Chief Secretary to Governmetit) Fort St. Geot^e. 


Sir: 


1. I had the honour to receive the letter of the Secretary to Govern- jfj., Henbum’o 
ment of the 14th on the 27th October, enclosing copy of <a letter for the revi- kepLt, 
sion of the Judicial system, together with an extract of the twenty-sixth and ^ ^ iai7« 
twenty-seventh paragraphs of a report from the First Cbm missioner, of the 8th ’ 

February last, upon the state of Tanjore; informing me, at the same time, that 
the Gomraission had been directed to prepare a supplementary Regulation, 
providing for certain cases that have occurred here, to which tlie former one 
does not apply, and directing me to take the suggestions contained in that 
letter for my guidance, relieving the heads of villages appointed Moonsiffs 
from the police-tax, or from any other house-tax to which they may be liable, 
and to ascertain and report the amount of all sorts of remissions and impostsi 
or other advantages which they at present enjoy, compared to those which they 
did enjoy under the Rajah’s government, together with certain other points of 
information, which 1 am directed to submit, for the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment, with the least practicable delay. 

2. Before entering upon the subject of the above letter, I will, with permis¬ 
sion, avail myself of the present opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of 
the forrner letter from the Secretary to Government in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment, of tlie 5th July last, ordering me to return to ray station in Tanjore, and 
conveying the expression of the disapprobation of the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council at the style and tenour of my correspondence with the 
Commission, which had created an impression in their minds of disinclination 
in me to give them that support, in my capacity of Collector, so urgently pre¬ 
scribed in the orders of the Court of Directors. 

3. In respect to the style of niy correspondence, it having been pronounced 
exceptionable, I have to express rriy sincere regret that there should have been 
grounds (which assuredly never_ was intended) for such an opinion ; and still 
more so, that I should never till now have had an opportunity given me of 
publicly recording that regret, which I certainly should not have hesitated a 
moment to do, as soon as I had been made aWare of my error. I trust I can. 
with confidence, appeal to a service of twenty years, in proof that pertinacity 
in error forms no part of my public character; and I should certainly have 
willingly seized any occasion that had been given me of shewing that it con¬ 
stituted no part of it now, by making such reparation as was then in my power, 
if either the Govermnent or the Commission had, in any way, pointed out to 
me the error into which I had fallen. This ordinary indulgence, however, I 
am sorry to say, was not observed towards me, and I have, in consequence, 
been so unfortunate as to have laboured for a long time under the effects, with¬ 
out being made publicly acquainted with the course of the displeasure of Go¬ 
vernment. This I have the more reason to regret, as the principal complaint 
of the Commission against me originated in a misapprehension of circum¬ 
stances, into which it was easy and natural for me to fall, and which was both 
capable and easy of explanation. The Commission have acknowledged 
theraselv'es that this part of the question arose entirely from a mistake of their 
own, in addressing to me a letter intended for another person, and, as it hap¬ 
pened, of such a nature, that had the deepest art been employed to mislead 
me, it could not have more completely succeeded. I would beg to submit, 
therefore, whether in candour, when it was quite evident I was deceived, the 
w'hole consequences of their mistake shall fall upon me, after they, by recalling 
their letter, had acknowletlged it, and at the same time withdrawn themselves 
from all the responsibility, of it. 

4. In what terms the Commission may Have represented their inidression pf 
my disinclination to afford them- the expected support, of upon what grounds 
that inipressioii was founded, I have not been officially informed,'nevfef having 


been 
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beeti furnished with any of their communications with Government upon this 
subiect. As this is, however, the only opportunity I shall ever have of aftord- 
ing^any explanation to our Honourable Employers, before whom the whole of 
the statements of the Commission will appear, and as the anxiety of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court to introduce the new system may, without such explanation, 
brin'T down upon me their displeasure, I trust that the attempt to lemove so 
seriiTus an imputation upon my public conduct, and to do away, if possible, the 
unfavourable impression under which the Government have passed so heavy a 
censure upon me, will be excused in an officer of my rank and engtji^of ser- 
vice, who has ever been anxious to discharge his duty with zeal and fidelity. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages, therefore, under which I shall labour, from 

not having the contents of the Commissioners’report before me, 1 still trust 

that the Government will be pleased to receive with their accustomed 
lity the few following facts, founded prrincipally upon dates which cannot be 

cverturned. 

5. The representation of the Commission of a want of support from me, can 
only, I apprehend, apply to the period subsequent to the receipt of the new 
Regulations, as previous to that time they had required the performance of no 
one act from me, excepting to furnish them with a few statements, wmc b 1 
have reason to think, I was one of the first to do. The principal of these Re- 
gulations, three in number, were received in the month of August, with instruc¬ 
tions to furnish a copy of them to the head inhabitants of every village in ^le 
district. No time was lost in immediately commencing tins undertaking; but 
as the whole system, and the duties to be performed under it, were new to the 
persons who were to fill the office of Moonsiff. it appeared to me that the se- 
lections could not be began upon with effect, urffil the nature of their new du- 
ties was generally known to the future Moonsiffs. In facV my knowledge of 
the disposition of the people convinced me, that to have made the nominations 
at once, before the system was understood, would at once have produced its 
entire failure. 

6. The labour, therefore, of introducing the system here, compared with any 
other district, became extraordinary. The Regulations, as they men stood, 
being considered applicable to about six hundred villages only, it became ne¬ 
cessary for the Collector to appoint Moonsiffs for as many of the remaining 
five thousand villages as the system could in any way be extended to. In con- 
sequence of a representation from the Commission of a want of support iiom 
me, dated in September^ one month only after the receipt of thpe three long 
and intricate Regulations, I was in October ordered to Madras, for the purpose 
of having a personal interview with the Right Honourable the Governor. 
Before the end of November, however, and before I was relieved in the charge 
of ray office, above four thousand xMoonsiffs were selected and appointed by 
me, comprehending every instance to which the Regulations could apply, and 
copies of the Regulations furnished them. This fact .s confirmed by Mr. 
Thackeray, in his letter to Government of the 1st July last. The system was 
from that time, in fact, introduced, and only required to be put m motiom It 
is within my knowledge, that its introduction was completed here, as far as 
depended upon me, much before any of the neighbouring districts, althoiigh 
the labour was beyond comparison greater, because the officers,* as well as the 
office, was to be created. 

7. I hope I may be permitted earnestly, therefore, to solicit Government to 
do me the justice to call upon the Collectors of the adjacent southern districts, 
to know how many Moonsiffs they had appointed by the end of November last, 
in order that the Right Honourable the Governor in Council may judge what 
foundation the Commission had for the impression stated to be left on their 
minds in September, of my disinclination, in particular, to give them the sup¬ 
port required of me as Collector. That the persons selected by me were those 
contemplated by the Regulation, I have every reason to believe has been ad¬ 
mitted; indeed, none other have been proposed. In every practicable in¬ 
stance, the principal landed proprietor in the village was chosen as its head ; 
and I am informed by the Sherishtadar of this cutcherry, that when he, by order 
of the assistant in charge, waited upon Colonel Milnro (who left Madias on 
the day of my arrival at it for this district), to explain to him the prmciple^ipon 
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which the selection had been made, be expressed himself satisfied with it, 
stating that these were undoubtedly the persons in view in the Regulation for 
the office; at the same time, he regretted that the Regulation had been strictly 
adhered to with respect to some other villages, which he said was not intended 
by the Commission. For what happened in my absence, I humbly apprehend 
1 carnot be responsible. I was called away from my station before an opportu¬ 
nity had been given me of settling the system I had introduced into motion. 
Whether I should have succeeded better under the Regulation, as it then stood, 
than Colonel Munro did, I pretend not to say. I would only submit, tliat a 
proposition from the Commission of the necessity of an amended Regulation, 
and of placing the Meerassadars of Tanjore appointed Moonsiffs, upon the same 
footing as the Potails of other provinces made Moonsiffs, shews that the cir¬ 
cumstances of this district were peculiar, and that my representations of them 
were correct. How far the difficulties attending them, and whether the space 
of one month, within which the impression of my disinclination of affording 
them due support had been created in the minds of the Commission, was suffi¬ 
cient to overcome all the difficulties I had to contend with, I humbly leave to 
the consideration of Government, earnestly begging that their opinion of my 
conduct may be judged of with reference to that of others, similarly situated 
with my$elf. 

8. , feply to Mr. Hill’s last letter, inclosing the several communications of 
the Ubmmission, I have the honour to state, that observing, on my return to 
iny station, the assistant Collector in charge had reported, in his letter of the 
1st July, to Government, that the introduction of the new system, as far as 
depended upon the selection of one inhabitant in each village to perform the 
duties of Moonsiffs or head inhabitants, and the distribution of the new Regu¬ 
lations had been completed by me, in by far the greater part of the district 
(wherever the Regulation was applicable), before I left it last year, but that, 
from the unwillingness of the people to undertake the duties of the office with¬ 
out remuneration, the system had made little or no progress during my ab¬ 
sence} and as I certainly found that nothing had been done, and that matters 
remained exactly in the same state in which I had left them nearly a year be¬ 
fore, it has therefore been the principal and most earnest object of my attention 
and study, since my return, to ascertain the most eligible mode by which their 
scruples could be overcome. The assemblage of all the principal landholders 
of the country at the dussarah feast, a few days ago, offered an eligible oppor¬ 
tunity, by personal intercourse, of using all the influence I might possess over 
them, to induce one Meerassadar in each village to undertake willingly the 
execution of the new duties assigned to them as Moonsiffs under the new sys¬ 
tem ; and although they are stated to have previously declined to perform any 
of the duties expected from them, I am happy to be able now to report, that 
they readily promised me to meet the wishes of Government, upon the condi- 
tion only of receiving some remuneration for the time and trouble their new 
office must entail upon them. This demand, on tlieir part,'appeared so reason¬ 
able, that knowing the difference of sij;uation between the Meerassadars of 
Tanjore and Potails and Monigars of many of the otlier provinces, a report of 
my proceedings upon this subject was already in preparation for the informa¬ 
tion of Government, when the arrival of Mr. HilPs letter, by requiring informa¬ 
tion upon points which it would not have embraced, has caused its suspension 
till the necessary documents are prepared. In the mean time, no, impediments 
to the execution of the system exist on the part of the inbabitarifeselected for 
the office of Moonsiff* and the example of the principal landholdets has been 
so generally followed, that the other Meerassadars have already, almost every 
where, consented likewise to act as Moonsiffs; and I trust, as the system Ls. 
now set in motion, that the Moonsiffs here will prove not less efficient than 
those in the other provinces. 

9. As I find, from the enclosures in the letter received, that I have already 
been anticipated by the Firsit Commissioner in the proposals of placing the in¬ 
habitants of Tanjore, who have been selected for the office of Moonsiffs, upon 
the same footing as tlie Potails already existing in other districts, I trust the 
greatest difficulty in effecting the desired arrangement is now removed. The 
admission of this necessity, on the part of the Commission, tends greatly to 

[_fi S] facilitate 
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facilitate and reconcile the whole subject, as what formerly was principally con¬ 
tended for was, that t!>e situation of the Meerassadars here is very different 
from that of Potaib of other districts, and that in Tanjore they enjoyed no iin- 
munities in land or money, in return for which the Government could demand 
the performance of police and judicial duties. This position seems now to be 
confirmed by the First Commissioner’s letter. 

10. A proposition to recommend an exemption from the house-tax to the 
person officiating as Moonsiff, was made by me to the Meerassadars, previous 
to the receipt of the letter of the Commissioner to the same effect; and although 
I found that the distinction which this exemption would confer was fully ap¬ 
preciated, it will not, however, be considered by them a full compensation for 
the time (here particularly valuable to a cultivator) and trouble they will be 
required to dedicate to their new office. The amount, in a pecuniary point of 
view, is the merest trifle (a double fanam a year only, individually, for the best 
description of tiled houses in the district), and there are no other police taxes 
paid directly by them; the remainder of the police funds consisting of a certain 
portion of the gross produce, as will be more fully explained on a future occasion. 

11. An equalization being recommended by the Commission between the 
remuneration to the Meerassadar here and the Monigars of Coimbatore, I shall 
apply, with the permission of Government, to the Collector of Coimbatore for 
information on this subject, in order to facilitate the execution of the wishes of 
the Commission. 

12. Having been formerly an assistant Collector, and for some time in charge 
of Coimbatore, I possess a pretty good general knowledge of the subject; andj 
as far as my recollection serves me, the mode of revenue management there, 
unless since changed, is nearly the same as that of the Ceded Districts. In 
Coimbatore the lands assigned to the Gouds (for the word Potail is not used in 
Coimbatore) were assumed by Major Macleod, and an allowance made in 
money to the person appointed to collect the revenue of the village, who ha» 
been generally called Monigar, and is a head inhabitant. 

13. In the district of Sattanaid, a part of the Carnatic into which, so long 

ago as 1803, I introduced the ryotwar plan, as laid down by Colonels Read 
and Munro, I took away the mauniums the inhabitants enjoyed conjointly, 
and selected one person to be Putta-monigar, who was to be allowed a per¬ 
centage on the collection. * 

H. The Potail, it would appear, is an officer of some standing in the Ceded 
Districts, and that he held lands; but these lands are held in share by the 
relations of the Potail, and that Colonel Munro did not resume these lands. 
He estimates their value, and those assigned to the Curiluras, to exceed two 
lacs of pagodas annually. 

15. In Tanjore no. such office as that of Potail, Monigar, or Piitta-monigar, 
existed, and of course no remuneration for the inhabitants called upon to per¬ 
form the office of Moonsiff. The Curnum, of late years, has collected the 
revenue, and formerly it was done by a Sircar officei; but the whole Curnum 
establishment of all the district amounts to no more than twenty thousand 
pagodas d year, and the inhabitants have nothing. 

IC; These great distinctions could not be unknown to me, who have been 
employed in so many different districts, and I trust this brief explanation will 
not be considered intrusive. Persons have been selected in Tanjore to fill the 
office of Moonsiff: they have undertaken the duties, and Government have 
consented to remunerate their services. Thus all difficulties ard removed ; and 
I should hope much, if not all the blame imputed to me by the Commission for 
disinclination to introduce the system. 

I have the honour to be. Sic. 

(Signed) J. HEPBURN, 

Cutcherry of the Collector of Tanjore, Collector and Magistrate. 

8th November 1817« 

The President intimates to the Board his intention of recording his senti¬ 
ments on the foregoing letter at a future period, the further consideration of the 
letter is therefore deferred. 


mmr/f 
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REPORT o/’COLONEL MUNRO, 

Dated the May 

To the Chief Secretai'y to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sitt; 

A 1 . -r W from Tanjore, dated the 8th February, I nro- 

Thf ‘"T” h’ Madura, Dindigul. Coimbatore, Malabar, and CanLa. 

le purposes to^ which my inquiries in these provinces were chiefly directed 

servants, but more particularly 

andit tlw did not, how the want of them was to be supplied : whether in 
those districts where they did not exercise the powers usually vested in Potails 
then authority had been thus limited under the Company’s Government only 
or had always been so under their own native rulers; whether tirauthS 
which they enjoyed under those rulers was not, in a great measure, similar to 
that which has been conferred upon them by the late Regulations; and whethL 
t le new system is, in general, acceptable to the great body of the people, or not. 

2. As it was most likely that both the heads of villages and the inhabitants 
would prefer that iorm of village administration to which they had been lone 

their ancestors had lived, it became necessary 
that Ishould examine rather what it had been under the native princes than 
what It was under the Company’s Government. Such an investigation ’toL 

made by the Collector, having at his command evefy 
^annel of information, and must be leisurely conducted. The shortness of 
- r more than from ten days to a month in any one pro- 

ytnee, did not admit of my making so full and accurate an inquiry^ as might 
have been wished, and though the information in this report must therefore^e 
defective m niany instances, I am persuaded that it is sufficiently correct in all 

essential to be knoWh,. l^,cause, .tlie.knowledge of them .will show whether the 
^ complete innovation upknown to the' old institutions of the 
country, or merely a restoration of the ancient village system, with such modi 
fications as were requisite, in order to render it more efficient and uniform. 

•fu ^*7^®^«^Possible to prosecute the inquiries in which I was encao-ed 
without being constantly interrupted by representations of grievances reat or 
imaginary. Such of them as seem deserving of any attention I shall state here- 
aftei, as well as what I have to say regarding Malabar and Canara, and confine 
he present report to Tnchmopoly, Madura, Dindigul, and Coimbatore. 

nfl-'hf prevailing every w-here the same general system 

of the village affairs being directed by a head cultivator, either Bmniin m* SuS 
This man, however denominated, was in fact the Potail. and the auZrityXt 

much the same, ^hat tifb acernt'of 

varied considerablv in diS’ ^ i anffprivileges- 

t diderent districts, it may be-necessary to state separatdy, 

^ f,: 

privilege unfc the -Hindpo GovernmrfLt- tJ.e itejK>p.inair<m, and 

V r of villages varied in the wet, the .d;y, ahdtlie Rotigar 

'^®^» forming by far the most considerable part o/ the cdllec- 

V* agrahar, and those pos¬ 

sessed by Ryots>^iOM?r«<^a. L-i the Bramiri villages, the headman was called 

sometimes the but commonly the Prowurtak: in the Ryot or SuLa 

viUaiies. the heaf iiian nZ, _K^uuia 


terms, bu 


^ -vy.iiiuvu*/ uic X ruwuriaKz in me riy 

villages, the^ headman was called Gowr or Natumkar: different t 
expiessing the same thing, the headman, head villager, or manager. 

6. The functionsof the heaihs of villages, whether Bramin or Ryot, wer 

the head of the village, not under the otlier Meerassadars or Ryots. In nri 
vate or extra assessment.?, and other matters regarding the genera] 111161681^0 
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the .ilUge, the heed consulted the other Meeratsedare. „ I" “■'dj'-Ujrt'L'e 




Sirkar. not of genoml interest, he did riot consult them, and either acted alone 
o in conjunctiL with the Monigar, or other Sir car officer In f d;y»te« 
about water, application was made, in the first instance, tothe headof the vil- 
lage, who settled tiiem with the Monigar. In 

applied to the head of the village; and if notsatished with his decision, went 
in succession to the Monigar and fehsildar. 

7. The Monigar, who is so often mentioned in conjunction with the head of 

the village, was a petty officer, appointed and dismissed at pleasure by the reli,- 
sildar. In Trichinopoly his jurisdiction was usually limited to one large, or two 
or three small villages. He' superintended the cultivation, the reaping and 
selling of tiie Sirkar grain and the collections, and he also took cognizance of 
petty^offences and sffits, with the aid or through the 

the villa<^e. He was, however, little more than a kind of head 1 eon. His pay 
was only”four or five rupees a month ; and though, as a Sirkar servant, he was 
obeyed, he was never respected like the head of the vi age, and when com¬ 
plained of by him be was generally removed by the lehsildar. The Mouigai, 
therefore, though nominally placed in authority over the head of the ^lUap, 
seldom did any thing without his concurrence, and was in reality usually diiected 

by him. 


8. The heads of villages, as a compensation for the duties they dischai^d. 
enjoyed an allowance of grain or of land rent-free (monjem), or of 
albwance in grain was confined to the Bramin villages, which howepr formed 
more than four-fifths of the province, and was originally grpted by the Naiques 
of Trichinopoly ; it amounted to from twenty to two hundred koliums, accoicl¬ 
ing to the produce of the village. It was given frcim the Sirkar share. It i? 
stated by the inhabitants, but I do not know that their testimony is suppmted 
by any sufficient document, that under the Hindoo governmpt the oirkar 
share of the produce in the villages belonging to Bramins was only onefxth at 
first, but afterwards raised to one-fourth, and in those belonging to Sudras oi 

Ryots one-third ; that many of the Sudra villages were purchased by supes^sive 
Rajahs and given to Bramins, on condition of their f U"?, 
produce as rent, and that these shares were continued until the cpntry fe 1 
into the hands of the Nabob of the Carnatic, when they were altered. In 
Agrahars, where there was no monyem, the head mp was allowed a I'eraissm 
in his rent of six or seven percent.: he paid only one-fifth of the pi oduce, 
while the other Meerassadars paid one-fourth of the produce 
lands to Government. In the Sudra villages, the bead of the village had ?ef^‘ce 
land which was usually called gour or ambub monj’em. In the Bramin village.^, 
the monyem of the head man was re.sumed by the Nabob, who continued the 
alTowS in grain which had been granted by the Na ques; but it was so 
frequently reduced in amount, or withheld altogethp, that it could not be 
considered as a fixed remuneration. monyem^ 

continued to their heads, as under the Hindoo government, and the heads-of 

all villages continued to discharge nearly the same duties, with the same ptlio- 
rity, as under their ancient Sovereigns, until the transfer of the piovince to the 
Company. Though in the Bramin villages the monyem held by the head man 
was originally granted, under the term of brim wast or agrahar, to all the Bra¬ 
mins of the agrahar, with a larger share to him. yet it vyas usual for o 
the whole, except in villages where dissensions prevailed, ® 

mins claimed their respective shares. In the Sudra villages the mony 
exclusively enjoyed by the Gour or head man. 

ight clai.ned by .be Jaejore Meerae^eda. of 


0. The ngnt ciaimea uy ujc Aiiujuic -— .r-v, ._■, 

pointing the Nattamcar or head of the village, jbes not exist t*hmi<Th 

in the Sudra villages. He was there always pbnsidered as hereditaiy, though 

liable to removal by Government. His reipVal was^ S ^ 
of incapacity: a more able Meerassadar wa^associated with him, and giadua_ j 
allowed to supplant him. In the Bramin villages, it was unfit the 

Meerassadars represented it, and proposed another to fill t e o , 
confirmed by the Sirkar. The custom of allowing to the ^f. 

denied to the Ryots, of interfering in the nomination of the^head of « e yl- 
IngCj seems to have arisen from respeetto their caste^ and also iiom 
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ecjuality anti con^fjuent insubordination among them than in other castes, pro- Colonel Munro’g 
uiiping iieijucnt feuds and opposition to their head^ which could only be re- Report, 
medied his removal. , 26 May 1817. 

_10.yln Torriore, Arnalore, and Wuddiarpollum, pollams depending on 
X iichiiiOpoly', tlve condition of the heads of villages differed considerably from, 
what it was ip the birkar districts. They were in those pollams distinguished 
by the appellations of Gour, Nattar, Reddi, Nainar, according to the caste to 
which they belonged, or by the general term of karikar or manager. Their 
dutiee.were the same as in the birkar villages. They had no service land 
(mamum), but frorn a remission of five per cent, allowed to all the Ryots, 
they had a larger portion, and in some villages the whole, and they received 
batta from the other Meerassadars whenever they left the village on public 
business/ They were removed by the Sirkar or the Toligar when they did 
not agree to tlie rent, and for other causes, and other persons appointed. In 
sorne villages of the Wolkonda jaghire the Nattars or heads claimed and still 
claim the Superiority, and the right of selling all lands in them ; but there is 
no evidence ot their ever having sold any, except their own garden and wet 


I I. In these pollams theCurnura in a few villages had service land ; in the 
rest he was paid by fees in kind, or by a share of an assessment made for the 
general expenses ot the village. He was, when paid in this manner, called 
the Cuf rJugi of the Ryots, and could be dismissed by them from his office. 

12. Ihe land in the districts of Trichinopoly is private property, and is 
hereditary, and transferrable by gift or sale, in every respect as in Tanjore. 
In some of the villages of the pollams the land, both wet and dry, is held in 
shares and sold as private property, as in Trichinopoly. In others, no land is 
sold, or considered as being private property, excepting garden, which is 
every where reckoned private property when it is planted with trees ;■ because, 
were it otherwise, no individual would go to the expense of digging wells or 
tanks for watering it. • 

IS. The tenures of (and, as well as the privileges and duties of heads of 
villages, have much more diversity in the pollams than in the Sirkar districts 
of Trichinopoly. It would be a waste, of time, and would be of no use, even 
if it were possible, to shew the origin of each particular variation. The de¬ 
tails already given are sufficient to shew, that in the collectorate of Tricbino- 
poly a system has always prevailed throughout all the districts of which it is 
composed, of managing the internal affairs.of each village through the agency 
ofone of its head Ryots or landholders. That this system, however it may 
differ in minute points from the potail one, agrees with it in.the main point of 
having a head to each village, and that there is therefore no cause for believing 
that any difficulty will be met with in constituting these head men potails, 
and empowering them to act as such. Could I ever have entertained any 
doubt U)3on this subject, it would have been removed, by finding, on my ar- 
jiv’al at liichinppoly, tbat the Collector had already established the system 
oyet all his district. His conduct is entitled to great praise. He disapproved 
of the measure: he delivered his sentiments freely upon it, and stated many 
objections against it j but on being told that, notwithstanding these objections 
it was to be carried into effect, he began immediately and zealously, and soon 
completed the arrangement. 

IL The principal divisions of which the present, collectorate of Madura is 
composed, are Madura, the zemind'arries of Shevagungah and Ramnad, and the 
district of DindiguL Ditrdigul had long been in the possession of the Mysore 
Rajahs before it was ceded to us by Tippoo Sultan : the other districts were 
obtained from the Nabob of the Carnatic. But in all these districts, whether 
under the Carnatic or Mysore princes, the same general village system pre¬ 
vailed. The villages were then,, and still are, under the immediate manage¬ 
ment of their own potails or head-men. As the autlioritv and privileges of the 
head-men was not exactly similar every where, I shall state shortly what they 
were in the principal divisions of the collectorate. 

lc)i. In the district of Madura, the head-man tvas known in the Bramin vil¬ 
lages by the appellation of Prowar tab, and in the Sudra vill^es by that of 


[6T1 


Natuiukar, 



Colonel 

Keport, 

May 1B17. 
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Natumkar. Each village had one, two, three, or four head-men, either in eosi- 
sequence of its less or greater extent, or of some old- division of the lami!/ 
holding the ofiice. 

16. The bead-man settled petty affrays and disputes, and punished in trivial 
cases. He had the immediate direction of the village police, and when the 
Talliar was remiss in the apprehension of thieves, lie sometimes levied a fine 
from him, equal to the amount of his monyem or allowance from the village. 
He settled petty suits, either himself or by means of punchayet, or referred 
them to the Tehsildar. But the Tehsildar usually sent back such cases to him, 
and directed the heads of three or four of the neighbouring villages to join 
him in settling them. In wet villages he had the distribution of the water, 
and with the village Curnum under the Monigar, and his Curnum, called the 
the Sumpurti, directed the cultivation, reaping, and division, &c. of the crops, 
in the dry villages he collected the rent: the Moniagar and his Cufiium had 
nothing to do with it. 

17 . The allowances enjoyed by the head of the village were a monyein or 
service-land, a share of the (mara) fees in grain allotted to the village servants, 
amounting to from one-twentieth, to one-tenth of the whole batta whenever 
he left the village on public business for more than a day, and a turban or 
cloth of the value of three or four rupees, as an honorary donation at the an* 
uua! settlement. 

18. The head-man in all villages, whether belonging to Bramins or SiiclraR, 
held his office by inheritance. The Meerassadars or landholders could neither 
appoint or remove him. If he was oppressive and a complaint was preferred 
against him he was fined, and sometimes punished, but not removed. 

19 . The village Curnum is called the Naut Curnum. He has official land 
and fees; he cannot be removed by the Ryots. His office is Itereditary. 

20. Tlie above summary is sufficient to prove that the h^ads of villages in 
Madura discharged, under the Hindoo and Mahomedan government, all the 
duties, and possessed all the authority usually entrusted to Potails j and what 
follows wiil show, that in some other districts they enjoyed still more. 

21. Shevagunga is the next district, in which it appears necessary to describe 
the condition of the heads of villages. There will be no occasion to give a 
separate account of it for Ramnad, What is said of Shevagunga will appljr 
equally to that district, because both districts formed only one Rajahship until 
about eighty years ago, when it was divided, and rather more than two-fifths 
of the whole went to Shishavwina Tawer, to form the new zemindarry of 
Shevagunga, the Rajah of Ramnad, Curta lawyer, retaining the rest. 

22. In the Sudra villages the head-man is called Nautumkar, hut much more 
commonly Ambulgar. In the Bramin villages he is called Prowurtak; but 
when a Brahmin happens to be the head of a Sudra village he is called the 
Mahajen. 

23. There are one or two head-men not only to each head village (cusbah), 
but also to each inferior one (meyrah). The head-men of the inferior are some¬ 
times the relations of the head-men of the superior village, and sometimes not, 
but they are always under their orders, as are also the village servants. The 
head of the village collected the rents in conjunction with the Monigar. In 
cases of theft he informed the Monigar, and when the amount was not consi¬ 
derable they punished. If it was trifling, he acted himself without the Moni¬ 
gar. In small debts, where the parties were willing, he settled the suit by a 
punchayet in the village, and its decision was held good by the Sirkar. 

24. The head of the village had service land, and in the wet villages he had 
mara! In all villages one-tenth of the land cultivated was deducted from the 
annual settlement, and the Sirkar rent of this land was given to him and the 
Curnum, in equal portions. 

25. The head of the village was punished for misconduct, but not removed : 
he held his office by inheritance. The land was not the private property of the 
Ryots, as in the Sirkar villages of Madura, nor of the Poligar, as in the Pol- 
lams, but of the head of the village and bis descendants, and of such strangers 
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ad purchased from them. The Poligar could not grant land as tnonyem 
without purchasing it from the bead of the village, nor could new settlers oc» 
cupy waste land without buying it. If they went away after a iew years, they 
received back the price. The advantage the iiead-man derived^ from th^ir tern* 
porary residence was the increase made by their extra cultivation to;hiS allow¬ 
ance of ten per cent, upon the whole, wliicb, as has already been observed, was 
relinquished to him and the Curnura. From bis own share of half, or 'iiye per 
cent., he remitted a part to those Ryots, who were either his immsidiate or 
presumptive heirs, but not to the rest. His claim to all lands in the village, as 
the original proprietor, before they were alienated by inheritance aiid division 
among.different branches of the family and by sale, is at yariahc^, with Mr. 
Lushington’s report of the dOth September 1805?, in winch be s^ys, that ip 
Kamhad there are no proprietory rights but the Ranis ; and this bbiindn seein'!^ 
to be supported by the conduct of the present Poligar of Shevaganga, who is 
now contesting the claims of the heads of villages. They assert that he wants 
to seize a part of their monyeras and allowances, in order to discharge his pesh- 
cush; that he ha.s prevented the Curnuras from making out a statement of 
them for the Commission, because they and the Curnums will not consent to 
insert only a part of them, which would give him a plea, under their own hands, 
for resuming the rest. 

S6. Village Curnums are a very ancient institution in Shevagunga. There 
Was sometime.^ one or two to one village, and sometimes only one to two or 
three villages where the Curnura could not attend in person, his business was 
done by a deputy. Tlie Curman had the same extent of service-lancl as the 
head of the village, and the same allowance of five per cent, on the amount of 
the settlement. His office was hereditary. 

27 . In Bindigul, though the state of landed property was widely different 
from what it was in Madura, yet the system of village administration was so 
nearly alike in both provinces, that what is now to be said on this subject with 
regard to Dindigul, will be little more than a repetition of the observations 
already made upon it in speaking of Madurai. During the long period that 
Dindigul was under the Naik of Madura, and the Rajahs of Mysore and their 
Mahomedan successors, no material change appears to have been made in the 
internal management of the villages. About thirty of the wiiole number were 
granted in early times to BraminS rent-free ^survamanium), but a quit-rent was 
afterwards imposed upon them by the Mysore Rajahs: all the rest were called 
Sifkar villages, with the exception of those which belonged to the different 
Poligars. 

S8, In the Sirkar villages the head-man was distinguished by the appellation 
of Natumkar, so general in all the southern provinces. Each village had one 
br more Natumkars, according to its revenue, extent, or the number of infe¬ 
rior villages under the principal one ; but the Natumkars of the principal had 
authority over those of the inferior villages, ahd over all village servants. They 
had service-lands, but these lands having been resumed in some infenor yil- 
lages (mujrahs) which had become desolate, were not restored on their being 
repeopled. 

29 . The Naturakar of the inferior village collected the rent of it, and carried 
the amount to the Natumkar of the principal village, by whom it was remitted, 
with the rent of his own, to the cutcherry. The Monigar, who had the general 
superintendence under the Tehsildar of one or more villages, could not inter¬ 
fere with the collections. The Natumkar had the charge of tiie village police, 
and exercised all the authority usually vested in Retails: he held his office by 
inheritance, 

30. There are Curnums to every village, and in all, whether Sirkar or agra- 
iiar, they have always had service-lands and been hereditary. 

31 The police duties were discharged not only by the Talliars, but by the 
Totties, Timdkars Chumbars : all had sevvice-lands. In tnany villages the 
Talliaf was the servant of the Kawviikar as well as of the Natumkari but all 

the other village servants were exclusively under the Natumkar. 
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32. In Dindigul the land was the property of the Sirkar, with the exception 
of what had been alienated for the support of the village servants, religious 
establishments, and other objects. The Ryots never held their lands as pri¬ 
vate property (merhsi). The Natutnkars assert that the land was never, under 
any former government, Mahomedan or Hindoo, regarded as private, but 
always as Sirkar property. In the pollaras, too, the Ryots had no property in 
the land. Each Poligar was the sole proprietor in his own pollara, because he 
was in fact the Sirkar there. He could remove any Ryot and give his land to 
another, though he usually respected the right of cultivation by which the Ryot 
kept the land as long as he paid the rent. 

33. It is obvious, from the details given above respecting Madura, Dindi¬ 
gul, and the zemindarries of Shevagunga and Raranad, that a village system 
has long been established in those countries, differing very little in the several 
districts, and agreeing generally with thatw'hich is found spread all over India; 
that the head-man or Natunikar has been accustomed to discliarge all or most of 
the duties of Potail, and that there was therefore good reason to believe that 
he would not be averse to take upon him that of village Moonsiffi This opi¬ 
nion has been justified by the event, as the Collector had, some time before my 
arrival in the district, introduced the new system, not only without difficulty, 
but with satisfaction to the heads of villages. 

34. In the districts now composing the province of Coimbatore, the villages 
were in ancient times managed by their Potails or head-men, under the officers 
of Government, or of the Poligars in the districts held by those chiefs. This 
system prevailed while the province was in the possession of Trimub Naik of 
Madura, in the seventeenth century, when it was subdued by the Rajah of 
My.sore, and during the usurpation of Hyder Ally and the reign of Tippoo 
Sultan, and has been continued under the Company’s government. 

35. There was a head-man to one or more villages, according to their size, 
having under him a Curnum, Totti, and other village servants. In the dis¬ 
tricts bordering on Trichinopoly he was called Natumkar or Nattar: in all the 
other Sirkar districts he was called Gour ; and in the Poligar districts, Moni- 
gar. The cause of his being differently denominated in Sirkar and Poligar vil¬ 
lages, was that the Poligars themselves being of the Gour caste, and being dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of Gour or chief of their respective districts, did 
not choose that the heads of villages under them should have the title of Gour, 
and therefore gave them that of Monigar, which is generally applied to a reve¬ 
nue officer, whose appointment is temporary. 

36. The influence of the Gours was so great, both under the Madura and 
Mysore Rajahs, that they were able to excite frequent insurrections. The 
Gour collected the revenue of his village, which if dry was usually paid in mo¬ 
ney, if wet in grain, and both in money and grain where there was dry and 
wet land in the same village. He collected a share of the produce (warrum) 
only where the Ryots were too poor to agree either to a money or grain rent. 
Though the rates of rent and produce due to the Sirkar were nomirially fixed,, 
yet as he was responsible for the realization of the revenue, he was no doubt per¬ 
mitted to raise them occasionally. He was assisted by the Curnum, who was, 
however, so much under his control, that he could write no accounts without 
his leave. He took cognizance of all suits brought before him by the inhabi¬ 
tants : he directed the village police, and punished offenders, not only in petty 
cases but sometimes in those of a serious nature. The Gours lost much of 
their authority during the strong government of Hyder Ally, but a few of the 
principal still retained enough to raise occasional disturbances until the province 
fell under the dominion of the Company. 

37 . Under the Madura and Mysore princes, the Gours were amply remune¬ 
rated for the discharge of their duty. They had service lands rent-free, and 
fees in grain (marah) from every Ryot cultivating wet land j and though their 
service lands were resumed by Kishan Raj of Mysore, in consequence of their 
having joined the Poligars in rebellion, he at the same time granted them a 
remission, varying from a half to three-fourths in the rent of the land occupied 
by themselves. Their mara was- resinned by Hyder, and the remission in the 
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rent of their own land by Tippoo. The discontent by this measure induced 
Tippoo to summon them to Seringapatam. The dread of being compelled to 
become Mussulmans kept most of them away: those who attended obtained 
service lands, which were called Sultan enaums. All the Gours, however, 
obtained privately from the Tehsildars a remission in their own rent, and like¬ 
wise SfUch a share of the general revenue of their villages, by joining those 
officers in the extensive embezzlements of the public revenue which took place 
every where during the last half pf Tippoo’s reign, that they did not feel the loss 
of their ancient allowances. The Sultani enaums were resumed in the early part 
of the Company’s government, and the small pay or commission, or the revenue 
which the Gours now enjoy, was granted. 

38. The Gour held his office by hereditary descent: on failure of heirs, the 
vacancy was filled up by the Government. The office was rarely entirely for¬ 
feited, unless by treason or some heinous offence : for corruption or other acts 
of gross misconduct the Gour was fined or set aside, and some other member of 
the family appointed. 

39. The establishment of the Curnum and other village servants is probably 
as old as that of the Gour in Coimbatore. Under the Madura and Mysore 
Governments, they had all service land and fees, excepting the Talliar, who had 
no land, but received one croi of grain per plough, one Veeroy fanain from 
each Ryot, and one Veeroy fanam on each house from all the other inhabitants. 
Each Talliar had from one to ten villages, and each Curnum usually from one 
tothree. The service lands of the Curnums were resumed at tlie same time as 
those of the Gours by Kishan Raj of . Mysore, who gave them lands at a low or 
quit-rent and one Veeroy fanam on each plough. These fees were resumed by 
Tippoo, but the grain fee was privately paid by the Ryots until the eomp.any’s 
Government, when all allowances to the Curnums were ordered to cease, and 
a small commission upon the revenue was assigned to him in lieu of them. 

40. The same village system, with very little variation, prevailed in the pol- 
lams as in the Sirkar districts. While Coimbatoi’e was subject tothe Naigues of 
Madura, it contained a great number of Poligars, who revolted and joined 
the Mysori, when after the death of Tremul Naiginof Madura they invaded and 
subdued Coimbatore. The Poligars having again revolted, Kistna Raj of 
Mysore Expelled the greater part of them. In the country north of the Nool, 
those who still remained vyere deprived of their pollams and left with one or two 
villages each by Sham Raj of Mysore. These villages were resumed, .and lands 
and fees given in place of them by Hyder, who also resumed all pollams south 
of the Nool, excepting such as are still held by the Poligars. Many of the 
present Gours and Natumkars of Coimbatore are descendants of the old Poli¬ 
gars. It would be useless to attempt to trace what the condition of the village 
servants was under the different Poligars j it is sufficient to observe, that in 
their districts the villages were under the immediate direction of head-men 
(monigars) and Curnums, as this fact proves how universal the system of vil- 
lage government was, and that it was held in such high estimation that its 
adoption was thought to be necessary in every situation. 

41. In Coimbatore the land is regarded as Sirkar property. The inhabitants 
have no knowledge of its ever having been otherwise, not even when umier the 
dominion of Madura, where the land is private property. The only lands held 
as private property are the service and other lands granted by Government for 
various purposes, and gai’den Or wet lands, for which wells or tanks have been 
dug at the expense of individuals, which are considered as private property, in 
countries where the claim of the Sirkar to the property in the soil is the most 
rigidly maintained. 

, 4^. The Collectors who made the first settlement of Coimbatore, on its be¬ 
coming a part of the territories of the Madras Government, knew the advan- 
tage which might be derived from the services of such a body of men as the 
heads of villages, and therefore continued them in the exercise of all the 
duties ofPotails, and hence no difficulty was found in introducing the Moon- 
siff’ system among them, or will ever be found in inducing them to undertake 
whatever village duty the Government may entrust to them. The office of 
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of so much contest, as frequently to be the cause of bloodshed; and even 
under the Company's Government, though stripped of much of its emolument, 
it is still eaf^erly sought after; and even at this moment there are many com¬ 
petitors, who are afraid to reside in their old villages, lest they should be made 
away with by their opponents. 

48. I have now, in this report and in that from Tanjore, endeavoured to 
give a brief sketch of what the village system was under the Native powers, 
until the Company’s Government, in all the countries south of the Cavery, 
except Tinnevelly. It was rny intention to have included that province in 
my circuit; but I abandoned it, on finding that it could not be accomplished 
without making me too late to get through Malabar and Canara before the 
monsoon. This disappointment is, however, of little importance, as there is 
nothing peculiar to Tinnevelly, either in the nature of its landed property or 
of its village administration. It has nothing, in either of these respects, which 
it does not hold in common either with Tanjore or Madura, and which has not 
aii eady been noticed in speaking of these provinces. This opinion is founded 
both on the official reports of Mr. Lushington and on communications which I 
had with several natives of Tinnevelly and Madura, some of whom were Jand-^ 
holders and others had been revenue servants. Tinnevelly, in the nature ot 
the tenures of its villages, resembles Tanjore: in those of its dug villages and 
the rights of its heads of villages it is more like Madura. In its pollams, too, 
like those of Madura, but more particularly the smaller ones, there is no pro- 
prietary right but in the Poligar. The Ryots have no property in the, soil, and 
are removable at pleasure. 


44. It may be observed, with regard to the southern provinces, that though 
the term Potail is never used, and is little known among them, yet they always 
had heads of villages, who were in fact, under a variety of denominations, the 
same as Potails, and performed the same duties. These denominations, as has 
already been mentioned, are Prowurtah, Natumkar or Nattar, Ambulgar, 
Gour. The Prowurtah is applied only to Brarains, the Natumkar both to 
Bramins and Ryots, and the Ambulgar and Gour only to Ryots. These ternas 
are universally understood in the southern provinces, and under one or other 
of them there is not a native south of the Cavery who does not describe the 
head of the village. In Tanjore, the Natumkar has by us been ql late years 
confounded with the common landholder or Meerassadar, In Irichinopoly he is 
now called by us Pottahdar or Pottah-holder, because he gets the pottah for 
his village, but among the inhabitants he is always called by the old name. 
In Coimbatore the term Monigar, which was before confined to a few Poligar 
districts, has under the Company’s Government been extended to the whole 
province. All fees have been resumed, and the heads of villages are paid a 
fixed allowance of money, and they have thus been converted, in fact as well 
as in name, from Gours or Potails into Monigars, for by Monigar is usually 
understood, not a head inhabitant of the village, but a revenue servant paid in 
money and dismissed at pleasure. Much confusion arises from this arbitrary 
adoption of new terms. We gradually lose sight of tlic nature of the oflSce, 
which was sufficiently marked by the old ones, and we then seek for it in the 
new ones, to which it is entirely foreign. In order to obviate this inconve¬ 
nience, it might be advisable to use, in the provincial records of the Collectors, 
the term by which the heads of villages have been most commonly designated 
by the natives of their respective collectorates. 


45. The efficiency of the village system has undoubtedly been considerably 
diminished under the Company’s government. In all the changes to which 
the country was subjected at different periods, by conquest, among the natives, 
the main points of the system were still preserved. The immediate manage¬ 
ment of the village was still left to its Potail or head-man, sometimes with 
more, sometimes with less authority; in some cases holding his office during 
his pleasure, but more frequently as an inheritance. We have almost every¬ 
where reduced his authority. We have, in some districts, by constant re¬ 
movals, rendered the office more a temporary appointment and less an inheri¬ 
tance than before. We have, in others, resumed his fess and low rents and 
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inyetn lands, and put a stop to the voluntary assessments among the Ryots, Colonel Munro 
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usually granted where he had no monyem. We have, it is true, in some cases 
given him a money allowance,, greater nominally than the amount of his old 
monyem, but less in reality, because land has been assigned to him in lieu of 
the mo sey, which is either waste, or does not yield the equivMent, 


4.6. The heads of villages are at present capable of carrying on all the duties 
required of them by the B.egulations; but they would do it better if ^heir 
situations were rendered more fixed and independent, which would give them 
more weight and respectability in the country, than they can possess wheu 
they are liable to removal at discretion. This miglit be effected by making 
the office hereditary, reserving however the power, in the case of the incapacity 
of the incumbent, of appointing the heir, or a member of the family, to act for 
him ; by giving them service lands in lieu of money, wherever they held them 
before, and also wherever there is Government land for this purpose. The 
same rules should be observed with regard to the Curnum, the Tottie, and other 
village .servants. Where the right of appointing the head of the village has 
long resided in the laud owners, it should be continued in them ; but as it is 
a privilege which may be sometimes the source of dissension in villages, and 
detrimental to. their property, it should be limited to those places where its 
long establishment is unquestionable. It is found chiefly in villages belonging 
to Bramins, whose ideas of equality dispose them more readily than the other- 
castes to engage in parties and resist the authority of one of their number. 
Experience, however, shews that the right of removing their head-inan is not 
necessary in Bramin villages, as there are many very thriving ones in which 
it does not exist ; and this opinion appears to have been also very generally 
entertained by Indian Princes, because, in granting a village in Survamanyim 
to a community of Bramins, among the sharers or swastimns into which tlie 
village was divided there was usually one called the Yejamaun Swastiuin, the 
proprietor of which was of right the head of the village. 


47. No general rate of allowances to the heads of villages would answer 
everywhere. In some provinces they are at present sufficient, in others too 
little, and in the same province more commonly both. It would, perhaps, be 
best to adopt different standards in different provinces, which in each might 
be regulated by ancient custom. In those villages where the head had service 
land and fees, or fees only, the usual amount of one or both might be taken 
as the standard for those villages in the same province, in which tlie heads had 
less of these or other allowances. But a careful inquiry will be necessary for 
procuring the requisite information, which can only be properly conducted 
by the Collectors, under the direction of the Board of Revenue. 


48. In the course of my circuit, I have every where endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain how far the new system was agreeable, or otherwise, to the inhabitants. 
From the constant and extensive communication I have had with them, I am 
convinced that there is not one in a thousand, and perhaps scarcely a man in the 
country, who is not pleased with the change. All classes expressed their 
satisfaction at being relieved frona the police, and the vexations of its officers, 
and in some districts they spoke of it as a system of organized oppression. 
They expressed also much satisfaction at the modifications in the Judicial 
system, by which they are enabled, in so many instances where they wish it, 
to have their suits settled in their own villages or districts, instead of being 
obliged to consume their time in attendance at the zillah court. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) 


Chinraypattan, ^th May I8I7. 


THOMAS MUNEO, 

First Commissioner. 
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SECRETARY to BENGAL GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the iBth IS!ovembcr ISIJ. 

To George Strachey, Esq. Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort 

St. George. 

Sir: 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George 
has been already informed, that in a letter dated the 9th of November 1814, 
the Honourable the Court of Directors have suggested to this Government the 
expediency of introducing various important changes ^ in the system under 
which the administration of the police and of civil and criminal justice is at pre¬ 
sent conducted, within the territories immediately subject to the presidency of 
Fort William. 

2. The alterations suggested by the Honourable Court being substantially 
the same as those which have been already carried into effect within the terri¬ 
tories subject to the Presidency of Fort bt. George, the Vice-Piesident in Coun¬ 
cil is naturally anxious to ascertain in what degree the various changes in the 
administration of the police and of civil and criminal justice, which were intro¬ 
duced in the year 18l6 into the territories dependent on Fort St. George, have 
been, or are likely to be productive of the benefits which were anticipated from 
them'. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. Gewge 
will perceive, from the accompanying copy of a letter addressed to the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court of Directors, on the 7th February last,* that the Court have 
been apprized of the intention of this Government to apply for the information 
above aWted to; and I am now directed to request, that you will submit to 
the Governor in Council the wish of the Vice President in Council, to be ni- 
formed liow far the alterations adopted at Fort St. George have operated, or 
are likely to operate : 

1st. In diminishing the aggregate expenses of the Revenue, Judicial, and 
Political establishments. 

2d. In the prevention of crimes, and in facilitating the detection and pu¬ 
nishment of criminals. 

Sd. In expediting and improving the administration of civil justice. 

5 W^ith reference to the second head, the Vice-^President in Council wishes 
to be informed, whether the period, during which prisoners are detained in 
confinement under examination, is generally shorter than formerly ? whether 
prosecutors and witnesses are now exposed to less inconvenience than hereto¬ 
fore in attending to give their evidence before the magistrate and cnnunal 
courts? whether the existing Regulations provide effectually for the detection 
and punishment of abuses of power committed by the natives, to whom the 
charge of the village and district police is now entrusted, and whether sucli 

abuses are more or less frequently committed than formerly ? 

4 Under the third head, the Vice-President in Council is desirous to learn, 
what portion of the time of the zillah Judges is still occupied in duties, con¬ 
nected with the criminal department, in their capacity of criminal Judges; 
whether they are enabled to devote more time tp the business^of their civil, 
courts than heretofore: and whether the number of civil suits decided by the 
zillah Judges and Registers has been materially augmented, |inee the transfer 

to the Collectors of the charge of the police ? 

5. It will also be satisfactory to the Vice-President in Council to be infoi med, 
whether the tribunals of village and district punchayets, as organized under the 
provisions of Regulations V. and VII. 1816, are freely resorted to by parties 
in civil suits, in preference to the other civil courts; and wbedier the re¬ 
spectable classes of natives are readily disposed to act as members of the village 

* This letter from Bengal has been received and replied to. 
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district punchayets, or whether it is found necessary to enforce the penal¬ 
ties to which persons declining or refusing to act in that capacity are rendered 
liable by the Regulations ? ^ / 

(j. In like manner, the Vice-President in Council wishes to be informed 
whether the renters of villages, who are ex officio designated village Moonsiffs 
and village police officers, readily undertake the gratuitous duties which they 
are expected to discharge in the two latter capacities ; and if so, whether there 
are grounds to suppose that they derive indirect emoluments or advantages from 
undertaking those duties ? 

7. The Vice-President in Council is also solicitous to know, whether past 
experience has shewn that the Collectors, especially in districts not perma¬ 
nently settled, have sufficient leisure to discharge with effect the various duties 
now entrusted to them; whether any material share in the management of the 
police is entrusted by the Colleetors to their Assistants; and whether the aid 
of the additional European Assistants under the Collectors is likely to be re¬ 
quired ? 

8. With reference to the period (eighteen months) which has elapsed since 
the introduction of the new system at Fort St. George, the Vice-President in 
Council conceives that the experience which the Board of Revenue and the 
court of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut must, in the course of their official 
duties, have obtained, with respect to the operation of that system, will enable 
them to report their sentiments on the points respectively appertaining to the 
Judicial and Revenue departments, without the necessity of any previous re¬ 
ference to the officers subordinate to them ; and it will be satisfactory to the 
Vice-President in Council to be furnished, at as early a period as may be con¬ 
venient, with the reports of those authorities, and with any observations on 
them which the Right Honourable the Governor in Council may judge it ex¬ 
pedient to communicate to this Government. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Fort William, 18th November I8I7. 


--— — — y 

Secretary to the Government. 
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SECRETARY to BENGAL GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 10/A March 1818. 

To D. Hill, Esq, Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you, dated the 4th ultimo, transmit¬ 
ting copy of a letter addressed by you, under the orders of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council of the SOth December last, to the Commission for the 
revision of the Judicial system at Fort St. George. 

2. It will, of course, be satisfactory to the Vice-President in Council to re¬ 
ceive a copy of the general report wiiich the Commission were directed to pre¬ 
pare on the 19tli of August last. Adverting, however, to the special duties on 
which Brigadier-General Munro has been, and is still engaged, the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in Council apprehends that some delay will probably occur in the early 
receipt of the report in question. The Vice-President in Council would, at 
all events, be desirous of being fiirnislied with the sentiments of the Board of 
Revenue, and of the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut at Fort St. George, on 
the important questions adverted to in my letter to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government at Fort St. George, under date the 18th November last, and I am 
accordingly directed to request that, if the Honourable the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil is not aware of any particular objections to the measure, the Sudder and 
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better from Fooidarry Adawlut and the Board of Revenue may be respectively instructed 

Bengal furnish the reports alluded to in the last paragraph ot my letter of th^ IStli 

November last, w|th as little delay as practicable. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. B, BAYLEY, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

Fort William, 10th March 1818. 


Letter to the 
Bengal 
Government, 
24 April 1818. 
-- 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 2m Jpril 1818. 

To W. B. Bayley, Esq. Acting Chief Secretary to the Government at 

Fort William. 

Sia: 

In further reply to your letter of the 18th November last, I am 
directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to request that you 
will lay before the Honourable the Vice-President in Council the accompany, 
ing copy of the reply to the reference on the subject, which, as stated in my 
letter of the 4th Februaij, was made to the Commission for the revision of the 
Tudicial system, with copies of its enclosure. I am, at the same time, desired 
to acknowledcre the receipt of your letter of the 10th ultimo, and to state that 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has resolved that a reference 
shall be made to the Sudder Adawlut and to the Board of Revenue, for in¬ 
formation on the several points stated in your former letter. 

I have, &c. 


Fort St. George, 24th April 1818. 


(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


Mr. Stratton’s 
Report, 

15 April 1818s 


REPORT of Mr. GEORGE STRATTON, 

Dated the 18th April 1818. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 


Sm: 


In my letter of the 2l3t ultimo, I stated that the official statements 
required to furnish the information called for by the Government at Fort Wil¬ 
liam had been but recently completed and transmitted to the first Commissioner, 
with whom I was in communication, to afford the necessary information. 

2. I have now the honour to transmit to you specific replies to the inquiries 
contained in the letter from the Secretary to the Government at Fort Wil¬ 
liam, with six statements, numbered from one to six inclusive, to be laid be¬ 
fore the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) 


GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 


Madras, 13th April 1818. 


Question. 

Whether the period during which prisoners are detained in confinement un¬ 
der examination is generally shorter than formerly ? 
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In criminal matters, the zillah Judge has been relieved, 1st, from all corre¬ 
spondence with police officers •,* 2d, from receiving original pomplaints in any 
case of a criminal nature, except in cases in which a European British subject 
shall be a party ;t Sd, from the cognizance of all petty offences and petty 
thefts jt 4th, from all disputes about boundaries and the forcible occupation of 
land or water for cultivation; || 5th, from the cognizance of all criminal prose¬ 
cutions against police and revenue officers, for extortion, oppression, or other 
abuse of authority ;§ 6th, in the administration of civil justice, the zillah Judge 
has been relieved by the Village Moonsiff) Village Punchayet, District Moon- 
siffj and District Punchayet Regulations, from an infinite variety of suits of 
every description;^ 7th, by the Sudder Aumeen Regulation from all original 
suits under three hundred rupees, which he may have filed himself and from 
all appeals against decisions of the district Moonsiff;** 8th, by the Boundary 
Regulation, from many suits regarding disputed boundaries and water for cub 
tivation, prisoners were formerly, in many cases, detained long in confinement 
under examination, from the great press of business, both civil and criininal, 
before the Judges and Magistrates. From the relief afforded the zillah Judges 
in the administration of civil and criminal justice, as above shewn, if the deten¬ 
tion of prisoners under exarrnination, charged with heinous crimes, cognizable 
by the criminal Judge, should prove in any instance longer'than under the 
former system, the delay cannot, with justice, be imputed to the existing laws.-j-f 
Heads of villages cannot detain any person in their custody longer than twenty- 
four hours; and Tehsildars are required to finish the examination of accused 
or suspected persons within forty-eight hours, if possible.|;J; With regard to 
prisoners charged with petty offences punishable by the Collector, as Magis¬ 
trate, the period during which prisoners are detained in confinement under ex¬ 
amination must be shorter than formerly, as they are not required to make their 
examinations matter of record, when the punishment they may order shall not 
exceed two days imprisonment, or a fine of five rupees.|ll| In cases of a trivial 
nature, heads of villages and Tehsildars have the power to dismiss the parties, 
or to punish the offenders.§§ In all these cases the parties, under the old 
system, were brought before the Magistrate j except the complainant desired 
to withdraw his complaint, and the defendant agreed to the complaint being 
•withdrawn.HH 

The Commission beg to refer to the Statement, No. 1, shewing the num¬ 
ber of cases depending on the Slst December, before the Magistrates and crimi- 
nal Judges, in the several zillahs, from 1813 to 1817 inclusive. By that state¬ 
ment it appears, that the number of prisoners in confinement under examina¬ 
tion has materially decreased, under the new system, during the last two years. 

Question. 

Whether prosecutors, and witnesses are now exposed to less inconvenience 
than heretofore, in attending to give their evidence before the Magistrates and 
ciirainal courts ? 

Anmcr. 

The Commission on a former occasion obsorved, it is proper that the court 
for the trial of all important civil suits should be fixed, but for the hearing of 
complaints of personal injuries the court must be moveable.*** While the state 
of society and the character of the people of India remain what they are, no 
stationary tribunal cap be of much use in this respect. It is only by going 
round the country, and visiting every part of it, that the Magistrate can evM' 
learn one-tenth part of the injuries which the inhabitants suffer from police 
officers and other subordinate agents, or the wrongs to which the poor are sub¬ 
jected by their more powerful neighbours, A travelling tribunal is so far from 
being a hardship to the poor, that it is only by its coming among them that 

their 

* Section 55, Regulation XI. 1816. f Section 3, Regulation TX. and Section 8, Regula¬ 
tion X. 1816. f Sections 32 and 33, Regulation IX. 1816. || Section 51, Regula¬ 
tion,XI, 1816. § Section'll', Regulation XI-1816. f Regulation IV. V. VI. and 

VII. 1816. ** Regulation yill. 1816. ft Regulation XII. 1816. Sec¬ 
tion 5 and 27, Regulation Xi. 1816. |||| Section 37, Regulation IX. 1816. § j Sec¬ 
tion 10 and'23, Regulation XL 1816. Section 24, Regulation XXXV. 1802. 

•»** Paragraph 10 to Government, 29 August 1816- 
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their grievances are oiscoverecl, and that they have an opportunity of seeking 
redress. Were the tribunals fixed, most of them would be prevented by po¬ 
verty or ignorance, or deterred by fear, from quitting their homes in order to 
complain. To render the Magistrate stationary, and at the same time to ex¬ 
pect him to protect the inhabitants from outrage, would be to expect from him 
what no man in his situation could possibly perform. It would not bo diffi¬ 
cult to bring proof that even the most vigilant Magistrates have not, in such 
circumstances, been able to exercise any efficient control. With respect to 
heinous crimes and offences, the moveable nature of the Magistrate’s tribunal 
will make no change in the mode of investigating them, as the prosecutors and 
witnesses w'ill, as formerly, be sent direct to the ziUah station by the Teh- 
sildars.* 

Question. 

Whether the existing Regulations provide effectually for the detection and 
punishment of abuses of power committed by the natives, to whom the charge 
of the village and district police is now entrusted ? 

Answer. 

Stationary as the Magistrate was by the former Jaw, all the vigilance that 
could be exercised by him over distant servants could not effectually provide 
for the detection and punishment of abuses of power. The Magistrate was 
prevented from making local inquiries into abuses, which afford the best means 
of detecting and punisliing them. The Commission made complaints for extor¬ 
tion, oppression, or other abuse of authority by heads of villages and other 
police officers, cognizable by the Magistrate only ;f because the making them 
cognizable by the criminal Judge would produce collision, and would occupy 
too much of the time which ought to be devoted to his other duties, and be¬ 
cause his authority, by being confined to the Magistrate, will give more effi¬ 
ciency to his office, and will be more likely to ensure speedy and certain 
punishment. It may be urged that the Magistrate will naturally be partial to 
his servants, and may sometimes be disposed to overlook their offences j but 
when this happens the injured party will still have the same remedy th.at he has 
now, by an action for damages in the civil court,t and he will be more, likely 
to seek it than he is at present. In this respect the new Regulation will have 
an advantage over the old one, because it cannot be supposed that a person who 
brought a criminal charge before the zillah Judge, in his magisterial .capacity, 
against any of his police servants, without bbtiiining redress, would be very 
forward in seeking his remedy by a civil action before the same Judge ; but as 
the Judge and the Magistrate will hereafter be two distinct persons, he will not 
have the same motive to distrust the success of a civil suit. Under this view, 
the Commission are of opinion the existing Regulations provide more effec¬ 
tually for the punishment of abuses of power committed by the natives, to 
whom the charge of the village and district police is now entrusted, than the 
old Regulations did for the punishment of abuses of jfower committed by the 
police Darogahs and Thannahdars. 

Question. 

Whether such abuses are naore or Jess frequently committed than formerly ? 

Answer. 

It has been shewn that the modification of the law affords readier means for 
detecting and punishing abuses of power. Whether such abuses are more or 
less frequently committed under the new system than formerly, rnust also, in 
some measure, depend on the characters of individuals entrusted with the office 
of Magistrate and criminal Judge of the several zillahs. The Commissiori are, 
however, disposed to think that those abuses are less frequent now than formerly. 
With regard to the late Darogahs, they on a former occasion observed^d “ We 
“ know that they have been guilty of gross corruption and oppression in Coitn- 
“ biitore, where they were watched with all the vigilance that could be exer- 
“ cised over distant servants by a stationary Magistrate, and we have reason 

“ to 


* Section 27, Regulation XI. 1816. 
t Section 44, Regulation XI, 1816. 


f Paragraph 21, to Government, 2.5th June 1816. 
Paragraph 4, to Government, 28th Februarj^ 1817. 
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the general voice of the country, tliat their conduct has 
“ been similar in several other districts.’* 

The first Commissioner left Madras early In the year 1817» and proceeded 
through the districts of Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Ma¬ 
dura, Dindigul, Coimbatore, Malabar, and Canara ; and in delivering his 
sentiments, as to whether the new system is in general acceptable to the great 
body of the people or not, he observed,* “ In the course of my circuit I have 
“ every where endeavoured to ascertain how far the new system was agreeable 
“ or otherwise to the inhabitants. From the constant and extensive comtnuni- 
“ cation I have had with them, I am convinced there is not one in a thousand, 
“ and perhaps scarcely a man in the country, who is not pleased by the change. 

All classes expressed their satisfaction at being relieved from the police and 
“ the vexations of its officers, and in some districts they spoke of it as a system 
“ of organized oppression. They expressed, also, much satisfaction at the 
“ modifications in the Judicial system, by which they are enabled, in so many 
** instances where they wish it, to have their suits settled in their own villages 
“ or districts, instead of being obliged to consume their time in attendance at 
“ the zillah courts.’* 

Question. 

What portion of the time of the zillah Judges is still occupied in duties con¬ 
nected with the criminal department, in their capacity of criminal Judges ? 

Answer. 

It has been already shewn to what extent relief has been afforded to the 
zillah Judges, both in civil and criminal matters. This relief affords them 
ample leisure for such business as comes before them in both departments, and 
enables them to devote to the civil or criminal department a larger or less 
portion of their time, as press of business in either may render expedient. This 
must vary in the different zUlahs, from the different circumstances of each, as 
also from the characters of the local authorities, some disposing of business 
more expeditiously than others. As connected with the duties of the zillah 
Judges in the criminal department, a statement had been prepared, to shew the 
number of prisoners committed or held to bail in the several zillahs,'to take 
their trials before the court of circuit, from 1813 to 1817 inclusive. By this 
statement, to which the Commission beg to refer, it appears, the number of 
criminal cases brought before the courts of circuit, during the last two years, 
is less than during the three former years ; from which it may be said that the 
police, under the new system, is more efficient in the prevention of heinous 
crimes, or that it is less efficient than the old system, from persons concerned in 
heinous crimes not being apprehended. To estimate correctly Loth views of 
the case, two other statements have also been prepared, to which the Commis¬ 
sion beg to refer. No. 3 shews the number of robberies and other crimes of a 
heinous nature, ascertained by the police officers, or otherwise, to have been 
committed within the several zillahs, from 1813 to I8I7 inclusive; and No, 4, 
the number of criminal trials on which sentence has been passed by the Fouj- 
darry Adawlut, during the same period. It appears by the Statement No. 3, 
that in 1815, when theDarogah and Thannahdar system of police had existed 
upwards of twelve years, and when it might be supposed more efficient than at 
any former period, that of the computed number of persons concerned nn heinous 
crimes not one-half were apprehended, and that in 1816 and I8I7, at the com¬ 
mencement of the new system of police, that of the computed number of per¬ 
sons concerneth in crimes above one-half were apprehended. 

Question. 

Whether they are enabled to devote more time to the business of their civil 
courts than heretofore ? 

Answer, 

A statement has been prepared of causes depending before the Judges, 
Assistant Judges, and Registers, from the 1st January 1814 to the 1st January 
1818 inclusive,f to shew that, under the operation of the Regulations of ISld, 

[6 Y] . the 

* Paragraph 46, to Government, 26th May 1817. f Statement No. 5. 
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I Mr Stratton’s the number of causes depending before the European authorities, on tlte 1st 

Report, January last, have been reduced from 3,565, nearly half the number on the 
! j^g,. January 1814, 1815, and 1816. This circumstance alone must 

I enable the zillah Judges and Registers to devote more time to the business of 

. their civil courts than heretofore, 

i Question. 

[ Whether the number of civil suits decided by the zillah Judges and Regis- 

' ters has been materially augmented since the transfer to the Collectors of the 

i charge of the police ? 

! Answer. 

* Since the enactment of the Regulations of 1816, the number of civil suits 

decided by the zillah Judges and Registers has materially decreased, and the- 
number of civil suits decided by the native tribunals has materially increased. 
This is to be attributed to the Village Moonsiff, Village Punchayet, District 
Moonsiff, District Punchayet, Sudder Aumeen, and Boundary Dispute Regu- 
lations having relieved the zillah Judges and Registers from an infinite variety 
; of suits of every description. An abstract statement has been prepared* of the 

number of causes decided by the European and native tribunals in the several 
1 zillahs, during the last five years, to which the Commission beg to refer, to 

shew the result of the old and the new system, both in respect to original suits 

! and appeals. The Commission, on a former occasion observed.t “ All Regu- 

I “ tions should, in the beginning, conform as nearly as possible to the existing 

[ « customs of the country, and be changed progressively with those customs. 

I .< 'Though justice is every where the same, the mode of dispensing it differs iu' 

“ all countries, and that which is acceptable under one state of society may be 
: ' “ quite the reverse under another. We should; therefore, give to the native 

: \ “ villages and districts. Courts suited rather to the present state of society 

f. among them, than to our ideas of what such Courts ought to be, and leave 

I , them at liberty to follow their own choice, in seeking redress either from' 

i o those simple Tribunals, or from our regular Courts. The natives themselves 

I « are the best judges of what is suited to their present condition, and the expe- 

i “ rience of a very few years -will determine w hether they prefer Courts founded 

I “ on their own institutions or those of Europo.” T* ' 

Question. 

Whether the tribunals of village and district punchayets, as organized under 
, the provisions of Regulations V. and VII. 1816, are readily resorted to by parties 

I in civil suits, in preference to the other civil Courts ? 

i; Answer. - 

To what degree the village and district punchayets have been te|j>rj;eA to,com. 

pared with the other civil Courts, is shewn in the Statement No.'S, justreferred 
i to. The number of civil suits decided by village and district pufichaye%Hsjnce 

■: the enactment of Regulations V and VII 1816, to the 3Ist Depeinhef' last, 

; amounts to four hundred and fifty-seven, which, considering how Tjuich .pun- 

4 chayets have been in disuse of late years, appears to the Couitnission a greater 

number than could have been expected. It must, besides, be taken into con¬ 
sideration, that under the Punchayet Regulations there is no compulsory juris- 
\ diction, as both parties must voluntarily agree to that mode of trial.t 

[ Question. ' 

Whether the respectable classes of natives are readily disposed*fo act as 
jf, members of the village and district punchayets ? 

t Answer. 

; The natives, generally speaking, rich and poor, are bigotted to their owm 

customs. The administration of justice by punchayet is known to them as an 
ancient custom, and it may therefore be inferred, that all classes of natives are 
! disposed to act as members of punchayets. On a question of such itgppilance, 

|: involving the opinions of thousands of natives, the best answer is from inference 

f ' drawn 

' « SutenientNo.6. f Paragraph 32,Vo Government, I 4 July 1815. 

I J Clause 2 , Section 2, Regulation V. and Regulation VII. 1816. 

I ' ' ' ' ■ 

I 

■ i:: ■ 
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rawn from their known customs, to which they are generally attached j* “ for 
" among them it is no more optional to decline sitting on a punchayet, than it 
“ is in England to decline sitting on a jury. By the ancient usage of India, 
every man, with the exception of a few individuals belonging to the religious 
“ orders, is compellable to act on a punchayet. It is regarded as a duty which 
“ he iowes to the community, and which he ought to discharge without com- 
“ pensation of any kind.” These considerations induce the Commission to be 
of opinion, that the natives generally are disposed to act as members of village 
and district punchayets. 

Question. 

Whether it is found necessary to enforce the penalties to which persons de¬ 
clining or refusing to act in that capacity are rendered liable by the Regulations ? 

Answer. 

Whether these penalties have or have not been enforced, has not come to the 
knowledge of the Commission j but admitting that, in some instances, th’e 
penalties have been enforced, the measure is sanctioned by the practice of the 
natives, for any person summoned to sit on a punchayet who does not attend is 
liable to a fine. 

Question. 

'Whether the renters of villages, who are ex-officio designated village Moon- 
siflTs and village police officers, readily undertake the gratuitous duties which 
they are expected to discharge in their two latter capacities ? 

Answer. 

Section 3, Regulation IV, 1816, prescribed, that the Potail, wherever he 
exists as Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, and that the renter or Collector shall be 
the Moonsiff* only where the Potail has been set aside, and where the renter or 
Collector himself does in reality act as Potail.t Since the enactment of Regu¬ 
lation IV of 1816 to the 1st January last, 10,744 causes have been decided by 
village Moonsiffs.t As that Regulation becomes better understood, the ad¬ 
vantages it offers to the poorer classes, of enabling them to have their petty dis¬ 
putes settled in their respective villages, will be more generally appreciated, and 
more causes will be settled annually by village Moonsifis; but arguing on the 
number already settled during a period of about fifteen months in the different 
zillahs, it may be inferred, with justice, that the heads of villages readily 
undertake the duties expected from them under Regulations IV and XI of 1816. 

On this subject the Commission some time past observed :§ “ The Potails 
have always been accustomed to perform whatever duties the Government 
of the country thought proper to assign to them; we see, therefore, no 
cause to apprehend their making any objection to those now proposed to 
be allotted to them. It may easily, however, be conjectured, that if the 
acceptance or rejection were left entirely to their own option, they would 
retain their authority and all the higher duties of their office, and decline all 
such as were likely to be attended with trouble and responsibility. They 
will, we are convinced, be found not only as willing, but as competent to 
discharge their duty, as can be expected from any body of men equally 
numerous: indeed, there are no other instruments through which they 
can be executed with so much convenience, both to the people and to 
Government. Numbers of them will undoubtedly be found incapable : but 
we should not look to the sufficiency of particular individuals, but to the 
general) result of the services of all. Some of the Collectors have said that 
they are not willing, others that they are willing, but not fit, but the more 
general opinion seems to be, that they are both willing and fit; and it is a 
strong argument in support of this opinion, that those Collectors who have 
had the best opportunities of knowing them, are those who speak most fa¬ 
vourably of their employment.” 

The Police Committee, of which Mr. Fullerton was President, have observed, |j 
“ The head man, known in the southern provinces by the names of the Natamar, 

** Potq.il, 

* Paragraph 8 to Government, 15 July 1815. f Paragraph 36 to Government, 20 April 1816. > 
f See Statement No. 6. § Paragraph 16 to Government, 20th August 1816, 

II Paragraph 7 to Government, 5th May, 1814. 
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..Potail, &c., and in the northern by those of Peada, Capoo, Naidoo,_ &c. 

Report, Cl vi’ere generally the most considerable and wealthy inhabitants of their re- 
13 Apr i l 1818. ^ gpective villages^ .' Their authority was universally acknowledged, and 
' *( matters in dispute athong the other inhabitants, whether of public or private 

“ concern, were referred to them for adjustment. The officers immediately 
« subordinate to them in the discharge of police duties within the village were 
the watchers, called in the southern provinces Talliars, &c. in the northern, 
Barkies, Dundassies, &c. In some villages more than one village watcher 
“ has been found. In a very few the office has been reported not to exist 
“ though probably a more minute investigation might yet discover, in most of 
“ those places, the existence of provision for a village watcher. Where several 
« have been found in the same village, and not at all bearing the sarhe official 
« designation, a question may arise, whether they may all be considered 
“ village watchers. This will be adverted to when we come to treat of the 
‘‘ duties which the persons above enumerated have tp perform, as they are all 
“ clearly village servants, acting under the orders of the heads of the village.’* 

And again “ Although the head inhabitant is thus invested by the ancient 
“ institutions of the country with the contronl of the village police, of which 
the Talliar has been shewn to be a most efficient member, ffis authority^ 

“ not, we believe, been formally recognized by the Regulations, and "the 
“ Thannalidar has assumed that relation to the Talliar, in which the head-man 
« ouo’ht of right to stand. The reason is obviously this, that without his aid, 
“ the Thannahdar is wholly inefficient. Still, however, the inhabitants regard 
« the Potail as their municipal chief, and the watchers still acknowledge him 
« as their rightful superior.” 

The Commission have shewnt‘‘that the allowances of Potails are extremely 
« unequal in different collectorates; .that in some they are chiefly in money, 
“ in others in land, and that in some there are none. It is usual, however, 
where their allowances in particular villages have either been done away, or 
“ are much below the usual rate of the district to which they belong, for the 
« Potails to obtain a compensation, by holding their lands at a more favourable 
“ rent than theordinary standard; it cannot, therefore, be said the duties required 
“ of heads of villages, as'Moonsifis and police officers, are gratuitous,” On the 
subject of the allowances of the heads of villages, the Police Committee have also 
observed, “ We are not aware that it will be necessary, in any instance, to pay the 
“ head of a village. In most places, that officer has certain fees and allowances, 
“ and when he has not these, he is probably the richest man in the village. 
“ The authority which he will be now acknowledged to possess he has long vir- 
“ tually held ; he will not therefore require to be remunerated for being raised 
“ in the public estimation. 

Qmsliqn. 

And if so, whether there are grounds to suppose that they derive indirect 
emolument or advantages from undertaking those duties ? 

Answer. 

The suits in which the village Moonsiffs have compulsatory jurisdiction do 
not exceed ten rupees. If we suppose that sixty thousand suits be annually 
brought before the village Moonsiffs, it would scarcely, on an average, give 
two to each Moonsiff-j; This shews ho’^ little temptation a ten-rupee suit can 
present to corruption, and there seems no ground to suppose that a Moonsiff 
who had been once guilty of it could ever repeat the offence. The fine§ and 
the excessive loss of time would be sufficient to deter him, and his loss of cha¬ 
racter would prevent the inhabitants from bringing their suiffi before him in 
future. The zillah Judges are empowered to annul the decisions of village 
Moonsiffs, on proof of ,corruptionor partiality ;11 but although 10,744' causes have 
been decided by village Moonsiffs since the enactment of the Village Moonsiff 
Regulation to the 1st January last, the Statement No 6 does not exhibit a single 
decision of the Judges in appeal from the decisions of village Moonsiffs; and 

i'f it 

> Paragraph 22 to Governmerit,5th Blay 1814. + Paragraph SI to Government, 20th August 1816- 
4 Paragraph 48 to Government, 20th April 1816. ^ Section 35, Regulation IV, 1816. 

il Section 29, Regulation IV, 1816, 
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it does' not even appear, by tlie Statement No, 5, t!iat any appeals were depend¬ 
ing before the Judges on tlie 1st January last from the decisions of the village 
Moonsiffs from which it can hardly be doubted but that the inhabitants are 
satisfied with their decisions in general, or that though the village Moonsiflis 
may often be irregular in not adhering to the letter of the Regulations, much 
good has been done by giving to the inhabitants, by their means, the option 
of having their petty disputes settled in their respecti ve villages. 

Question. 

Whether past experience has shewn, that the Collectors, especially in districts 
not permanently settled, have sufficient leisure to discharge with effect the 
various duties now entritsted to them ? 

Ansftver. 

Before the establishment of the zillali courts, the Collectors united in their 
own persons the offices of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, and got through 
their business with efficiency and dispatch. By the new system they are relieved 
from the administration of civil justice, the cases specified in Regulation XU. 
1816 excepted, which, being disposed of in a summary manner with little 
form, cannot occupy much of their time. With respect to criminal justice,, 
prisoners charged with heinous crimes are now sent by the Tehsildars, with the 
prosecutors and witnesses, direct, as formerly, to the zillah station, for further 
examination by the criminal Judges or their assistants,f and the prisoners are 
by those authorities released, punished, or committed to take their trial before 
the circuit courts. The heads of villages and Tehsildars^ relieve the Collectors 
from the cognizance of an infinite number of offences of a trivial nature, s6 
that, compared with what formerly was the Collector’s duty, the present 
system imposes on them fewer duties than might at first be supposed ; and, 
under this view, the Comrnission see no reason to doubt the Collector’s having 
sufficient leisure to discharge with effect the various duties now entrusted 
to them. 

Question. 

Whether any material share in the management of the police is entrusted by 
the Collectors to their assistants, and wiietlier the aid of the additional Euro¬ 
pean assistants, , under the Collectors, is likely to be required ? 

Answer. 

The Police ReguIation|| prescribes, that in Towns where, from the resort of 
Eurojpeans, the employment of a native as Aunieen of police may be found' 
insufficient, an assistant Magistrate shall be stationed, with the same police 
jurisdiction as is granted to the Magistrate, or such part of it as may be deemed 
expedient. Under this provision, the Collectors, no doubt, employ their 
assistants in police duties in the station referred to. But admitting even that 
the Collectors did not leave any share in the management of the police to their 
assistants* the Commission are decidedly of opinion, that two assistants, evefi 
under the old system, should have been attached to every Collector, as the 
best means of qualifying the junior servants the better to discharge the high 
office of Judge, Collector, and Magistrate. 


Mr. Stratton’s 
Keport, 

13 April ISlSr 


1. The potnraission are of opinion,, that the six statements referred to in their 
answers to the queries from the Supreme Government, as exhibiting actual 
results drawn frqm figures, since the enactment of the Regulations of 1816 to 
the 1st January last, are sufficient to shew the superiority of the new system 
over the old, in the prevention of crimes, and in facilitating the detection 
“ and punishment of criminals,” and in expediting and improving the admi- 
“ nistration of civil justice.” 

2. The Commission now proceed to reply to that part of the letter from .the 
Supreme Government, requesting to know “ how far the alterations adopted 

[6 Z] “have 

* Paragraph 7 to Government, 20th December 1817. -f Section 27, Regulation XI. 1816. 

% Section 10 and 23, Regulation XI. 1816. j] Section 41, Regulation XI. 1816. 
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“ have operated, or are likely to operate, in diminishing the aggregate expense 

of the Revenue, Judicial, and Police establishments ?’* 

The principal expense attending the new system is that of the district 
Moonsitf’s establishments, amounting to Star Pagodas 22,968, which the 
Commission, on their first institution, observed, will be more than covered by 
the abolition of the four assistant Judgeships, and the court of Cochin, with 
their respective establishments, as recommended by them on the 25th June 
1816, and which they estimated at Star Pagodas 30,1<09, the amount at which 
they stood on the 30th April 1815.* 

4. The Commission have, at differenttimes,t shewn the diminution of expense, 
by the transfer of the police establishments to the Collectors, and by the aboli¬ 
tion by law t of the offices of police Darogah^ and Thanadars, which they esti¬ 
mate at about Star Pagodas 33,816: but the Commission observed, in their letter 
to Government of the 21st July I 8 I 7 , “ it is obvious that no just comparison 

can be made under a partial revision, as not only some of the police servants 
“ retained by the Judges might be reduced, but also a part of the establish- 
” ments employed in the administration of civil justice, the Judges being 
“ generally relieved, under the operation of the new laws, from a great mass of 
“ business, both in civil and criminal matters.” As that revision remains yet to 
be made, and as further experience of the advantages attending the union of 
the police and revenue establishments may admit of further reductions in both 
those departments, the Commission regret it is not at present in their power 
to shew exactly “ how far the alterations adopted have operated, or are likely 
“ to operate, in diminishing the aggregate expense of the Revenue, Judicial, 
“ and Police establishments.” 

5. The Commission, however, recommend that the Accountant-General be 
directed to submit to Government a statement of the actual amount of the Re¬ 
venue, Judicial, and Police establishments, during the present official year, 
ending the SOth of this month, contrasted with the amount of the charges in¬ 
curred in those departments, respectively, during the four preceding years. 
From the amount of the Judicial charges should be deducted the expenses of 
the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system, as being a temporary 
charge ; the expense of any assistant Judgeships and zillah courts, with their 
respective establishments, it may be in the contemplation of Government here¬ 
after to abolish j and from the amount of the Police establishments should be 
deducted the expense incurred by any increase to those establishments for the 
protection of the frontiers, in consequence of the existing Mahratta war, or of 
the former irruption of the Pindarries into the Company ’s possessions. 

6. A comparative statement of the actual charges in the Revenue, Judicial, 
and Police departments, for five years, prepared on this principle, with the six 
statements the Commission have now the honour to submit, will, they conceive, 
shew to the Supreme Government how far the alterations adopted at Fort St. 
George have operated, or are likely to operate. 

1st. In diminishing the aggregate expenses of the Revenue, Judicial, and 
Police establishments. 

2d. In the prevention of crimes, and in facilitating the detection and punish¬ 
ment of criminals. 

3d. In expediting and improving the administration of civil justice. 

7 . The Commission beg, however, respectfully to state, that the new system 
has had but little more than twelve months practical operation, and that, should 
the statements referred to carry conviction of its superiority over the old, some 
further time should, injustice, be allowed to see its full effects. 

(Signed) GEO. STRATTON, 

Fort St. George, Commissioner. 

13th April 1818. 

To Government, 29th June and 20th November 1816, and 29th 'September 1817. 

; t To Government, 2IstJuly, 8th, 1-ltb, and SOth November, 11th December 1817. 

f Section 3, Ilegulation XI, 1816. 
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Magistrates and Criminal Judges, in the several Zillahs under the Presidency 
Fort St. George, from \^13 (0 inclusive. ‘ 


Years. 

Number of Cases 
depending on the 
31st December, 

Number of 
Persons under Bail. 

Number of Persons 
an Confinement. 

1813.. 

620 

760 

586 
' 874 

81 

1,235 

1,680 

1,427 

249 

213 

1814... 

606 

1815.. 

534 

1816..... 

125 

1817.. 

89 

53 



(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


Statement of the Number of Prisoners committed or held to Bail ly 
the Magistrates and Criminal Judges of the several Zillahs under the Pre~ 
sidency of Fort St. George, to take tlieir Trial before the Courts of Circuit, frrni 
1813 to 1817, inclusive. 


Years* 

Number of 
Criminal Cases. 

Number 
of Prisoners 
concerned. 

Number of 
Prisoners in Jail. 

Number of 
Prisoners on 
Bail. ‘ 

1813. 

1,129 

2,645 

2,500 

145 

1814. 

978 

2,2&4 

2,148 

146 

1815.. 

1,009 

2,333 

2,248 

85 

1816...... 

• 808 

1,897 

1,763 

134 

I 8 I 7 ...... 

554 . 

1,115 

i;038 

77 


(Signed) R. CLARKE,. 

Acting-Register. 




Report, 

13 April 1818. 


(No. Statement of the Number of Robberies, and other Crimes of a heinous 

nature, ascertained by the Police Officers, or otherwise, to have been committed 
in the several Zillahs under the Presidency'(f Fort St. George, from 1813/0 
1817, inclusive. 


Years. 

) , . -— 1 

Number ofCrimes. 

Computed 
Number of Personas 
concerned. 

Number 

apprehended* 

1813......... 

2,348 

7,235 

3,008 

1814..... 

3,137 

7,1^4 

4,190 

1815..... 

2,021 

10,422* 

2,624 

I 8 IG. 

1,117 

3,068 

1,735 

1817. 

2,364 

8,692 

4,368 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register, 

(No.4>.) 

* In explanation of the disproportion which appears between the number of persons concvsrned 
irv crimes^ and the number of persona apprehended in 1815, it may be proper to observe, iha. Ji) 
the abstract statement from Masulipatam for that year, the Magistrate included the compiitLd 
strength of a body of predatory horse, amounting to ^,39^, of whom only thirty were apprehended. 
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Mr. Stratton's r'N’o: 4*1 —Statement qf Criminal Trials on which Sentences were passed % 

RepoH,^^ tJie Totijdarrtf Adawlut, from the year to l^Yl- 


IS April 1818, 


Years. 

Number 

of 

Trials. 

Number of Prisoners on whom Sentence has been passed. 

f ' '' 

Deaths, 

Transporta¬ 

tion. 

Imprison¬ 

ment. 

Released 
on Security. 

Released. 

Totals. 

.u , ' 

1813 

131 

49 

116 

121 

• t • 

121 

407 

I814i 

91 

70 

44 

44 

• • • 

15 

233 

1815 

149 

39 

58 

57 

37 

235 

426 

1816 

89 

£4 

5 

18 

20 

105 

172 

1817 

95 

38 

10 

31 

15 

97 

191 


(Signed) R, CLARKE, 


Acting Register. 


(No. 5 .)—Statement of Causes depending before the JtidgeSy Assistant Judgesy 

and Registers. 


Years. 

By the Judge, in Appeal from 
the decision of 

By the Assistant Judge, 
in Appeal from 
» decision of 

Under Triab 
first instance, 

in the 
before 

j Total before the Judges, 

1 Assistant Judges, and R.egisters. 

The Register. 

The Sudder Aumeens. 

The District Moonsiffs. j 

m 

'b 

S3 

0 

0 

IS 

M 

GJ 

i-G 

H 

Foimer Commissioners. 

1 The Register. "] 

The Sudder Aumeens, 

j The District Moonsiffs. ^ 

1 The Village Moonsiffs. 

1 

Former Commissioners. 

.M 

r 

' t £3 

H ' 

, H 

1 

•i 1 

The Assistant Judge. 

The Register. 

1st Jan. 
1814 

233 

« ■ t 

«».* 

* •* # 

1,497 

11 

• . • 

.«(* 

. •« 

23 

1,824 

178 

2,481 

6,247 

1815 

273 

« « • 

... 

* •. 

1,586 

6 

t * f 

. • • 

• * 4 

142 

2,007 

349 

2,285 

6,648 

I8I6 

369 

• • • 

««f 

•«• 

1,568 

11 

« « . 

«• • 

• • f 

141 

1,906 

367 

2,114 

6,476 

I8I7 

430 

359 

4 

»«f 

829 

35 


* • ♦ 

•. • 

165 

1,220 

150 

1,411 

4,603 

1818 

372 

454 

187 

• f. 

S77 

40 

76 

10c 

’i"' 

13 

1,005 

35 

997 

3,565 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


(No. Q.) 



















































































(No. 6 .J General Abstract Statement <^' the Number of Causes decided hy the Zillah Courts and Native Tribunals^Jrom the year 181 S to I8I7. 



Years. 

By the Judge^ i 

a Appeal i 

Srom Deci 

siou of 

By t 

he Assistant Judge, in Appeal from 
Decision of 

Tried, in the first iestaBce, by 

Total before the Judge, Assistant Judge, and Register, 

By tiie SudderAumeens, in Ap- 

^peal from the Decisions of the 

Native Commissioners, &c. 



Tiied by the Native Commisaioiiers, 

&c. &c. &c. 




Total Native Judicalones. -^^^^^ 

Grand Total European and Native Judicatories. 

A 

Register, 

The Native 

S 

Ct 

.2 

on 

i 

3 

<3 

0 

OQ 

B 

<U 

c. 

B 

< 

•o 

s 

«3 

The District 
Mooiisiffs. 

fiS 

’to 

^ § 

2 0 

The 

Register. 

The Native ! 

Coramissioners. 

V> 

C 

V 

“I 

•X3 

S 

CO 

1 The District 

4 

i 

0 

IS 

7'he Village 

Moousiffs. 

The 

Judge. 

The Assistant I 

Judge. , 

I 

1 

U 

« ^ 
t-'g, 
p: 

i 

& 

‘ « 
B 

. ^ 

Commissioners. 

£ 
•a 
- -c 
ta 
OJ 

i s 

[ S 

1 a 

> s 
< 

c5 
u ^ 

‘S 

- 

Q 0 

District 1 

Zi 

a 

’0 

a 

s 

Village 

Moonsitfs. 

Village 

P’unchayets. 


j Decreed or Dismissed. 

1 Adjusted by RaiecDamah. 

1 Decreed or Dismissed. 

j Adjusted by Raxeenamah. 

j Decreed or Dismissed. 

j Adjusted by Razeenamah, 

1 Decreed or Dismissed. 

1 Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

1 Decreed or Dismissed. 

j Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

1 Decreed or Dismissed. 

B 

3 

B 

o 

<u 

N 

C3 

>* 

Xi 

-tJ 

V 

m 

3 

< 

j Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

"a- 

n 

to 

1 

to 

W' 

0 

*3. 

S! 

0 

P 

Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

Decreeti or Dismissed. 

1 

s 

3 

N 

s 

I' 

1 

U9 

a 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed, j 

'rS 

3 

<3 

V 

1 

>. 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

j Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

I Decreed or Dismissed. | 

Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

Decreed or Dismissed, 

C« i 

S 

<« 

c 

8 

PS 

.0 

•n 

a> 

M 

s 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

€« 

§ 

1 

A 

JZ 

1 

5 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

i 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

4 

B 

c6 

B 

§ 

ES 

P . 

.0 

'J 

s 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Bazeeoamah. 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamah. 

Total. 


1813.. 

95 

12 

1 

448 



• • 

.. 

•. 


.. 

3 


14 

2 

,, 

,. 

.. 

., 

ft * 


1,348 

517 

29 

H 

l,S9oj 

701 

4,663 



1 

14,902 9,986 

.. 

„ 

.. 








24,888 

24,888 

29,551 


18U.. 

187 

16. 

556 








s 

3 

63 

17 







1.501 ^ 

fi9'{ 


42* 

I 

1 AQ7 





18 801 



♦ 













1815.. 

187 

( - 
17,780 

108 



• • 




.J 


185 

64 







1 

2.34.'7 i 

1 

i JbO 

1 

82 

0 

POO 

0^0 J?/ 

7 928 

♦ ♦ 


21,571 

C7,57iQ 

9,116 




. ♦ • 

• • 




'■ 

■■ 

20,717 

26,717 

0/\ 

32,034 


1815.. 

!86j 

24795 103 

“1 


# • 

• * 

.. 


34 

1 

99 

21 

.. 

.« 

. • 

• . 


• • 

2,6231454^7 

23 ! 

^ 1 

1,914|595 

7,195 

125 

* • 

69 

23^11 

8,448 

1,385 

497 

3,189 

i,944 

• • 

« ft 

ft ft 

9 ft 

286 

ft ft 

165 

64 

31 

3u,do7 

39,520 

30,687 

39,714 

38,61^ 

46,909 


1817.. 

assj 

S8294| 

35440 SS, 

i- 1 t 

77 

12 

*•- 

1 

•• 


2 


.s 

1 

2 

' 1 

•> 



♦ • 

1,263|256| 

*1 

24 

1 

1,416383 

4,749 

728 

91 

825 

932 

3,862 

1 

1,358 : 

30,948 

16,903j 

100 

‘*1 

6,981 

3,3121 

214| 3^ 

65,483j66,S02 

71,051 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register, 
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Letter to Bengal 
Government, 
8Mayl818. 
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SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT Vo SECRETARY to 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

I>ated the 8th May 1S18. 

To B. Bayley, Esq. Chief Secretary to the Government at Fort William. 
Sin: 

With reference to my letter of the 24th ultimo, I am directed, by the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council, to request that you will lay be¬ 
fore the Honourable the Vice-President in Council the accompanying copy of 
a! letier from Mr. Stratton, Commissioner for the revision of the Judicial sys¬ 
tem, with the report of the proceedings of the Commission therein referred to. 
The Governor in Council conceives that these papers may be useful, in supply¬ 
ing the information applied for in your letters of the 18th November and 10th 
of March last. 

I have; &c. 


Fort St. George, 8th May 1818. 


(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


REPORT of Mr. G. STRATTON, 

Dated the ^Ist March 1818. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sm: 

Mr Stratton’s 1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt this day of Mr. 

Keport, Secretary Hill’s letter of the 17th instant, desiring me to submit “ imme- 
21 March 1818. „ diately ” the report called for, under the orders of Government of the 19th 
of August and 30th December last. 

2 Two causes have prevented the completion of the report required by 
Mr.'Secretary Hill’s letter of the IQth of August; first, the First Commissioner’s 
absence from the Presidency since July, and full employment in other impor¬ 
tant duties ; and secondly, the necessity of waiting for the official statements of 
the last year being received at the Sudder Adawlut office, to enable the Com¬ 
mission to incorporate in that report specific replies to the queries from Fort 
William, as required by Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter of the 30th December. 

3. The official statements required have been but recently compleated and 
transmitted to the First Commissioner, with whom I am in communication, to 
afford the information required by the Government at Fort William. 

4. An abstract report having, however, been prepared, distinctly referring to 
the Commissioner’s past pioceedings, as required by Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter 
of the 19th August, I have the honour to forward it for the information of 
Government and of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

5. The Commission stated, in their address to Government of of 

December last, to what extent Regulations IV. V. VI. VIL and VIII. of 
1816 were “ in practical operation” on the 1st of October ; a comparative 
statement of the number of causes decided by the zillah courts and native tri¬ 
bunals, during the year 1815, when the old system solely prevaile^d; in 1816, 
when the new system was partially introduced ; and in 1817» 
into more general operation, having been recently * submitted by the Sudder 
^ da whit to Government. I here subjoin an abstract of that statement, with a 

view 

* 19 February 18i8, 
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view further to exhibit to what extent the new Regulations were “ in practical Mr. Stratton’s 


“ operation” on the 1st January last. 2i MwSiS. 


Years* 

Number of Causes decided by the Number of Causes decided by the 

Total. 

zUlah Judges and Registers. 

Mauve Iribunals. 

1815 

7,928 

30,687 

38,615 

1816 

7,195 

89,714 

46,909 

1817 

4,749 

66,302 

71,051 


6. The statement referred to shews, that since the enactment of the Village 

Moonsiff and Punchayet Regulations, in 1816, to the 1st January last, 
causes have been settled by village Moonsiffs, and 457 hy village and district 
punchayets. , 

7. The half yearly statements forwarded to Government, with the Siidder 
Adawlut’s proceedings of the 21st ultimo, exhibit the practical operation of the 
new laws, both in respect to original suits and appeals, during the last half of 
the year 1817, contrasted with the same period of the preceding year. 

8. I beg to draw the attention of the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council to those several statements, as aifording most satisfactory evidence of 
the beneficial effects of the Regulations of 1816, in the administration of civil 
justice. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) GEO. STRATTON, 

Commissioner. 


Madras, 21st March 1818. 


1. The Honourable the Court ofDIrectors, in their dispatch of the 29th April 
1814 to the Government of Fort St George, observed *.that the modifica¬ 
tions which they were about to prescribe in the system of judicature of late 
established in the territories of Fort St. George, did not involve the introduc¬ 
tion of any novel or untried principle, nor any essential departure from an an¬ 
cient and long established order of things, but rather the revision and amend¬ 
ment of one of recent creation; that the provisions of the Judicial code, 
beneficial as they have proved in some particulars, have yet failed in the accom¬ 
plishment of the ends they had in. view, both in Bengal and the territories sub¬ 
ject to Fort St. George, and that a reference to the actual population of the 
country, and the number of suits decided and remjiitirng,'undecided within 
the year, sufficiently, shewed f “ how di,sproportibnetl the existing means of 
" judicial administration are to the wants and necessities of’the people.” 

2. The Court remarked,]; that an European must labour under great dis¬ 
advantages in tbe administration of justice amon^ a people so peculiar in their 
habits, their ideas, and customs, and with whose dialects it is in vain to ex¬ 
pect we can ever become sufficiently acquainted; that this must render the 
proceedings of the European Judge liable to great error, || and must, in a great 
measure, reduce him to a dependence on the native officers of the court, which 
in various ways will tend to the abuse and perversion of the ends of justice; 
and that, from the inability of the Judges to follow readily what passes in the 
progress c!f hearing a cause, great dilatorincss must arise in the dispatch of 
business. 


3. Tbe Court further remarked, that what also 
suits, in both Europeah and native tribunals, “ 
which justice is administered,”§ which are the 
tribunals in l^glahd, and pass under the same 
the courts are'almost in every case, written, as 
nesses; that such a tedious mode of proceeding 
promptitude, and the tardiness with which causes 
must, in innumerable instances, be a greater evil 


* Paragarph 4. \ IParagraph 10. J Paragraph 15. H Paragraph 16. 


occasions the great arrears of 
is the process and forms by 
same as those of the superior 
names; that the pleadings of 
well as the evidence of wit- 
must be incompatible wxtll 
are brought to a settleraetl'*’ 
than the injury sought to be 
redressed; 

$ Paragraph li. 
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redressed; and that the.frequent visits, which, the litigant parties are under tlie 
necessity to make ,tp the nourt, during the progresa .ef the cause, is a grievsanfce 
of no ordinary magnitude to the suitors, and tho^e ^ ho may be sumnupped to 
give evidence, and operates viith pecflliar’sevdrity ' on the heads df villa^^ j 'that 
the forms of proceedings prescribed by^ our systenl of civjl jhdifcafup e are pew to 
the natives, “ to whom justice was tised (o' be hdminMtered 'accdrdihg to simple 
“ rules and in a suinmary mahner;’* that the general unfitness df the iiatiVes to 
conduct their own causes in tribunals, whose proceedings are conducted by 
such intricate fules, has led to the appointment of Vakeels or licenced pleaders 
to each court, which although intended for the convenience of suitors, is ac¬ 
companied with injurious effects, from these Vakeels depending for their 
subsistence on the encouragement of frivolous and vexatious disputes. 

4. The Court therefore directed the Government to revise the forms of 
process, “ with the view of rendering the proceedings in civil cases as summary 

as may be compatible with the ideas of substantial justice and they ob¬ 
served, that they were not prepared to do away the class of licensed Vakeels, 
but expressed a desire that the subject should be maturely considered by the 
Government and the Sudder Court, with a view of devising, if possible, a 
remedy for an evil so generally acknowledged. 

5. The Court next alluded to the latitude of the appeal allowed from the 
decisions of the Registers and Judges of the zillah courts, and directed the re¬ 
vival of the restrictions which formerly existed; but with regard to special 
appeals, they left the Government at liberty to extend the provisions, of the 
code to any necessary case not comprehended within them. 

6. With regard to the charges to which legal proceedings are subjected, the 
Court remarked, they were disposed to believe that, though those charges have 
served to diminish the number of vexatious suits, that they have, at the same 
time, had the effect of deterring many from seeking judicial redress for real 
injuries, on account of their inability to support the costs which necessarily 
accompany the means of obtaining it. • 

7. Having adverted to the most obvious defects in the present system, the 
Court stated that they were induced to think the remedy most applicable to 
them, as far as the administration of civil justice is concerned, may be obtained, 
in a degree commensurate to the necessities of the people, by such a modifi¬ 
cation of the present judicial system itself, as shall consign a great part of the 
business now conducted by the zillah and provincial courts to intelligent na¬ 
tives, through whose agency the means of administering justice might be en¬ 
larged, and a foundation laid for diminishing the expense attending the 
existing establishments; that they were led to recognize in the Potails or heads 
pf villages, and the village Cumums or Registers, “ the most powerful instru- 
“ ment that any Government can possess for conducting the detailetl operations 
“ of its internal administration, as well in regard to the distribution of justice 
“ as the direction of the police j” that through this agency the frame and 
constitution of the village communities, of which all India is composed, has 
been held together for many centuries; that they are the natural and perma¬ 
nent authorities of the country, and that true policy dictates the expediency 
of our availing ourselves of their services, for it is thus only that the business of 
Government can be adequately conducted in India, where the population is so 
extensive and the habits of the people so different from our own. 

8. The Court were of opinion, that the agency of natives appointed to act as 
Commissioners, with jurisdiction in matters of property to a limited amount, 
paid as they are inadequately by fees for the performance of. very responsible 
duties is less eligible than that of heads of villages acting within the limits of 
their own municipalities. They observed, that they were far from meaning to 
detract from the efficiency of the native branch of the Judicial system but that 
the fact adduced by the Sudder Adawlut of Fort St. George, “ that the subor- 
“ dinate native judicatories are operative, to a very great degree, in promoting 

the general and speedy distribution of civil justice, in causes, though small, 
r yet of infinite importance to the parties,” deraonstates the necessity of 

, availing 
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availing ourselves of the instrumentality of the natives in the administration of 
civil justice, " to a greater extent than has hitherto been clone.* 

9. The Court observed, that the Potails and Curhums of villages have been 
in the constant habit of administering justice in tlieir villages, which they c<ih- 
iiot d-pubt they would again gladly execute, because it was inseparably con¬ 
nected with the consequence that belonged to them ; that its being committed 
to other hands must impair their influence, and render a numerous body of men 
dissatisfied, if not disaffected to the Rrilish Government, and whose support 
and attachment the Court considered of more importance to the internal security 
of the' country than even the strength of their military establishment; and that 
to restore a form of judiciary administration familiar to a people, distinguished 
by their adherence to ancient customs, would be most acceptable,r and relieve 
the inhabitants from those vexations to which they are at present subject from 
the want of the ready means of judicial redress. 

, 10. The Court observed, that as the punchayets, or native juries, appeared 

to have uniformly prevailed under every native government of India,, it -was 
necessary that they should make a part of any consideration involving in it a 
return to the ancient form of judicial administration, and they quoted the autho¬ 
rities of several able and experienced civil and militaiy servants on the prac¬ 
tical utility of the punchayet institutions. 

11. The Court remarked, that the great argument which had been alleged 
against entrusting the natives With judicial authority was their proneness ta cor¬ 
ruption, but tliat the cause was attributable to- the relaxed management of the 
affairs-of civil administration under the native Governments, in the. more 
modern periods of their liistofy, as it related to judicature, to police, or to 
revenue, and that under a vigilant and active superintendence and'control, 
the Potails and Curnums, assisted by the punchayets, might be adv'antageously 
employed in the administration of justice, without’a recurrence to former 
abuses. 

12. The Court conceived that the Potail might, by virtue of his office, 
execute the functions of Commissioner within his village, in the several modes, 
and under the rules prescribed by the Regulations, and subject to the same 
limitations as to the amount litigated : that in all cases coming before a Potail, 
either party should have the power of requiring the assembly of a punchayet : 
that the zillah court, in some cases referred by them to the Potail, might pre¬ 
scribe that mode of trial with a right of appeal, and that it should be at their 
discretion to refer boundary disputes and other cases of a particular description, 
not exceeding an amount to be specified, to the Potail and punchayet for final 
adjustment: that the amount to which the decisions of the punchayet might be 
rendered final should, in the first instance, be very small: that the Potails and 
punchayets should be empowered to act as arbitrators, without limitation as to 
amount, in all cases brought before them by voluntary consent, under bond of 
engagement to abide by the award pronounced, without appeal, except in cases 
of allege'd corruption' or partiality, proved to the satislaction of the zillah 
court: that in allowing an appeal from the village to the zillah court, it was 
not intended that “the judgment of the former shall b^e stayed pending the appeal, 
except' under special circumstances, at the discretion of the zillah Judge : that 
in all cases not exceeding a certain amount to be fixed, the decision of the 
Potail and ^punchayet be carried into'effect; that with a view to diminish the 
number of appeals to the European Judgesi natives worthy of trust might be 
invested with original jurisdiction over districts, in suits for personal property 
not exceeding two hundred Arcot rupees, for malguzaj-y to the same amount, 
and for lackerage not exceeding twenty Arcot rupees : that of those native 
Judges there might be three, four, or five to a zillah on fixed salaries, with 
fees: that their original jurisdiction might be final, to the extent of five pagodas, 
and their appellate jurisdiction to the extent of ten pagodas : that they should 
be assisted by punchayets, on a larger scale than that of the village, so as to 
have a greater selection of persons to exercise that function, as alt the inhabi¬ 
tants of.a village may possibly be connected with qne or other of the litigant 

[7 B] parties j . 
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parties j and that the jurisdiction of the superior native judicqitories might be 
final, in suits itistituted in tlie zillali courts which'^t^^ Jjudges inay deem proper 
to refer to them. 

13. The Court observed, that by reverting to the established practice'under 
the native Government, of employing the heads of villages and punchayets in 
the administration of justice, they were persuaded they should confer the most 
solid benefit on their native subjects, and relieve the European Judges from that 
weight of judicial business, the pressure of which must necessarily have com¬ 
pelled them to depend, in a great degree, on the officers of their courts, who 
are open to various temptations to abuse their trust ; and that, by the admission 
of Potails and Curnums to municipal administration, the inhabitants will 
“ have their complaints inquired into at their very houses,” and that the best 
practicable facilities will thus be atforded to a prompt and satisfactory adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

14. In order to appreciate the effect of those several measures, the Court 
directed a yearly or half-yearly report to be made of the nature and number of 
suits instituted in the several courts, distinguishing whether they have been 
decided or dismissed, and if appealed, whether confirmed or reserved. 

15. The Court having thus signified their sentiments and instructions respect¬ 
ing the system of civil judicature, pursued “the same course with reference to 
“ the administration of police,”* They adverted to many authorities on the^ 
utility of the Talliar oflice, as forming in every village the best security of 
internal police, acting under the influence of the Potails and Curnums. d bey 
remarked, that Talliar police secures the aid and co-operation of the people at 
large in the support and furtherance of its operations, because it is pursued in 
a mode which adapts itself to their customs, and that any system which has 
been or may be resorted to for the general management of the police of the 
country, which is not built on that foundation, must be radically defective and 
inadequate ; that the preservation of social order and tranquillity never can be 
effected by the feeble operations of a few Darogahs and Peons stationed through 
an extensive country, wanting in local influence and connection with the 
people, insufficiently remunerated to induce respectable men to accept the 
office, placed beyond the sight and controul of the Magi.strate, and surrounded 
with various temptations to betray their trust. This system, the Court observed, 
has had a fair trial in the Bengal provinces, and whenever “ the Magistrates 
“ have had no other agency to depend upon, open and daring robberies and 
“ every kind of individual outrage have prevailed.” 

16. The Court therefore directed, that measures be taken in the zemindarry 
countries to re-establish the village police, agreeably to the usage of the coun¬ 
try, and that, in such part of the Madras possessions in which it may be found 
in a neglected or mutilated condition, it be also restored to its former effi¬ 
ciency, from which they anticipated not only a reduction of the greater part 
of the present Darogah establishment, but also of the police corps, still main¬ 
tained at a heavy expense. The Court further stated, -Ihat they slmuld not 
object to the Government availing themselves of the influence of the Zemin¬ 
dars in the support of the police, by investing them with police authority, 
since, to exclude them from a system founded on native agency, would be 
mortifying to them, and not improbably excite their endeavours to frustrate the 
intended object. 

17. The Court next adverted to the expediency of transferring the superin¬ 
tendence and controul of the police of the zillahs to the Collectors of the Re¬ 
venue, and adduced arguments and authorities to prove that these two branches 
of the service are paralized, by a separation of powers which, under every native 
Government, and even under oUr own till of late years, were united in one 
person ^ and they conceived that ail the arguments and considerations which 
have been urged in favour of vesting the general superintendence of the police 
in the Collector, equally apply* in principle, to the employment of the Teh- 
sildars as their •imm'ediate; agents, who should be the link between the Magis¬ 
trates and the village officers, aided, as occasion may require, by the Aumil- 
dars^ Feons^ and in large towns by the Cutwals and their Peons, 
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iJeas on some points connected with the ad- 
tninistration of criminal jlistice, considered it to be one great advantage which 

f existing system of civil jiidicatu^re to be 
adopted, that they^wil so much relieve the Judges of the provincial courts from 

to discharge in hearing appeals from the decisions of 
the zillahjudges, as to leave little more to attend to than the criminal business of 
the circuits, which had, m Some instances, been so heavy, that the half-vearlv 
circuits had not been completed within the prescribed period. The>' were 
strongly of opinion, that it would very much conduce to the more prompt 
administration of criminal justice, if the zillah Judges were to be so far in- 
vested with a jurisdiction in criminal matters, as to enable them to hear and 
deteiraine ail cases of public offence not of a capital nature, and now cogni- 
fhnn n circuit only,, which might be brought before theiri by 

the Collector m his magisterial capacity, with a limitation, in regard to cor- 
poiea! piniishment, to fifty rattans, in regard to fines, to two hundred Arcot 
rupees, and to imprisonment, to one year : that the same important end would 
be mateiialiy furthered, were the Collectors, acting as Magistrates of zillahs, to 
be empowered to punish offenders by corporeal punishment to the extent of 
thirty rattans, by hue not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and by impri- 
sonment not exceeding tluee months; and they authorized the Government to 
associate the Collector with the zillah Judge in the trial of offences at quarterly 

Sessions, should they deem the measure expedient. ^ 

19 . The Court observed, that it was matter for consideration, whether in 
certain criminal cases the sentence of the provincial courts of circuit might not 
be carried into immediate execution, and whether the present form of nroceed- 
^ ^ courts of circuit would not admit of simplification ; andvhat, in 


_ 21 . Colonel Munro was appointed by the Government of Fort St. George 
First Commissioner of internal administration, and was directed to report on 
the means which he defied best calculated for carrying into effect the modifi¬ 
cations specified in the Court of Directors’^ dispatch of the 29th April 18If, to 
report occasionally how far these modifications, when introduced,' may appear 
to answer the end of their adoption, and, generally, on every point which he 
thought might contribute to the improvement of the present system ; for which 
purpose he was further directed to correspond with the sev'eral iudicial and 
revenue iluthorities, and to visit the districts as often as he might deem it 
expedient. 


22. Colone Munro ip acknowledging the receipt of these instructions, ob¬ 
served, that the modifications ordered to be made in the police and magisterial 
departments appeared to be the objects that first claimed attention : but before 
he could venture to submit any proposition for carrying the orders of tl>6 Court 
into effect, It would be necessary to make himself acquainted with: the present 
state of those departments, for which purpose he requested to be furnkiied iwith 
th^e proceedings of the Committee of general police, which sat in J80^ and 
1800, and all the reports and statements on which their report was founded, and 

also 
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addition to the advantages which they contemplated from the employment of 
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Coilectois in the administration of criminal justice, they were satisfied of the 
necessity of that arrangeraent. as the finances of the Company were not equal to 
the pressure of themresent large establishments, and they trusted that, by the 
iniprovedsystem of judicial administration, the office of Assistant Judge may 
at once be abolished. . ® 


20. They referred* to their former observations as to the enforcement of the 
Kegulatiop. concerning pottahs, which should be under the Collector, as Magis¬ 
trate; and they observed, that the Regulation respecting distraints required 
rwision and amendments: that the observance of the pottah Regulation would 
afford the best safeguard against improper distraints; that no demand of a 
Zeminaar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receivable in any court but on a 
pottah,^ nor should he be permitted to sell under distraint without an order 
lom the Collector, and that the Collector should further have the nominal 
juusdiction m cases of disputed boundaries, to decide them on the verdict of a 
punchayet. 
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these objects. 

Qiu In a subsequent address,f Colonel Munro stated that several importaM 
improvements in the existing systena of police had been suggested by both 
Committees of Police, but none had yet been carried into effect, nor had any 
of the amendments ordered to be made by the Court , of Directors, in tlmir dis¬ 
patch of the 29th of April last, been rendered unnecessary by any late Regula¬ 
tions of Government: that as the whole subject of that dispatch still remained 
for consideration, he submitted to Gbvernment an abstract of its contents^ 
exhibiting under tw5 heads, first, all those matters which Government, alter 
referring to the Sudder Adawlut and subordinate courts for their opinion, 
to adopt or reject, as they thought proper ; and secondly, all those on which 
the orders for^carrying them into effect were innperative. 

25. Of the last class, the First Commissioner observed, the alteration of the 
most importance was the transfer of^the police and magisterial duties from the 
zillah Judge to the Collector-, ami he recoipniended that the Sudder Adawlut 
should be directed to prepare, without delay, a 'Regalation for that piirpose, 
and that they might afterwards be directed to prepare six separate Regulations 
to o-ive effect to the other arrangements ordered by the Court of Directors, 
proceeding in the order of their relative importance. He stated the object of 
each Reo-ulation, which, together with the one for transferring the authority of 
Magistrate to the Collector, would comprize all the points on which the Court’s 
orders were positive, and which required immediate attention. 

26. On the Sd of January 1815, the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council was pleased to appoint Mr. George Stratton Second Member of the 
Commission and Third Judge of the Sudder and Foiqdarr^ Adawlut, with 
orders to divide his attention between the separate duties with which he was 
cliarged, in such manner as, in communication with the other Judges and the 
First Cominissioner^ he might have reason to believe to be the most expedient 
for the public service. ; . 

27 . The report submitted by. Colonel Munro rendered it necessary for the 
Governor in Council to take a survey of the whole contents of the Honourable 
Court’s dispatch, divided into three separate branches, viz. the established sys¬ 
tem of judicature, the present police arrangements, and the administration df 
criminal justice. The Government assigned to the Sudder Adawlut, the Board 
of Revenue, and the Commission, the measures which, in pursuance of the 
Honourable Court’s orders, they were respectively called upon to execute, 

28. These measures, and the Regulations required, were distinctly stated 
under eighteen separate Resolutions j and the Commission were directed, 

Under the first Regulation, previously to preparing the draft of a Regulation 
for establishing village courts, to ascertain, first, whether the, office of I otad 
universally existed and was vested in one person j secondly, whether the Potail 
be willing to undertake the duty proposed to be assigned to him; thirdly,, 
whether the mauniums, fees, and shares of produce, which are supposed to 
constitute the recompense of his labours, W'ere in all cases still continued. 

Under the second Resolution, the Commission were required, previously to. 
menaring a draft of a Regulation for establishing district courts, to ascertain 
^ ° whether 
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to preside over them. J':‘i . ^ 

TJfrder thfe 'eighth Resolutibh, the Cbrrttfiission Were Required, previously to 
pfepaHo^^i dMft of a Regulation for carrying the arrangement respecting the 
village'p'olliee into effect, to ascertain, first, whether the Talliars were sofli- 
ciently numerous j secondly, whether they were sufficiently remunerated j 
thirdly, whether tile Potails were fit to be entrusted with the charge of the 
police of their villages; fourthly, whether they were willing to undertakelt. 

Under the ninth Resolution, the Commission wei’e required to furmsh a 
statement of the whole charges, of every description, including cavelly and 
other fees, mauniums, and shares of produce, formerly incurred on account of 
municipal establishments, which might from time to time have been resumed 
under the revenue arrangements of the Madras Government. 

Under the tenth Resolution, the Commission were required to provide for 
the employment of Zemindars in the duties of police. 

Under the eleventh Resolution, the Commission were required to prepare 
the draft of a Regulation for transferring the superintendence and controul of 
the police to the Collector. Colonel Munro having stated that the transfer 
was to include not merely the superintendence and controul of the police, but 
also the whole duties of the Magistrate, the Governor in Council stated the 
grounds on which he was inclined to think differently of the Courts intentions, 
viz. first, that their letter contained no direction for taking away the powers of 
Magistrate from the zillah Judge, but only for the transfer of the superinten¬ 
dence of the police j secondly, that the nature and extent of the proposed 
transfer seemed defined by the Remark in the eighty-eighth paragraph of the 
Court’s dispatch; that a proposition to the effect of their order for the transfer 
was recommended by the Police Committee in 1806, who expressly founded 
their recommendation for transfWring to him the superintendence of police in 
the security against abuse afforded by his not possessing magisterial powers j 
thirdly, that it was not necessary to the efficiency of th^e Collector’s superin¬ 
tendence of police, that he should be vested with the powers of a Magistrate; 
and fourthly, that tlie suggestion to invest the Collector with specific magisterial 
powers, contained in the one hundred and second paragraph of the Court’s 
dispatch, was inconsistent with an intention to transfer the whole powers of 
Magistrate from the Judge to the Collector. The Commission were directed 
to submit their opinion on the expediency of the further transfer which Colonel 
Munro conceived to have been in the contemplation of the Court of Directors. 
The Foujdarry Adawlut and the Revenue Board were also required to state 
their opinion on the same point; and the latter were further directed to report, 
whether they considered the Collector capable of undertaking the duties of 
Magistrate, as laid down in the Regulations, without increased assistance or 
preparation for his new office. 

Under the thirteenth Resolution, the Commission were required to report 
their opinion on the expediency of vesting in Collectors the powers of punish¬ 
ment proposed in the one hundred and second paragraph of the Court’s letter. 

Under the fourteenth Resolution, the Commission were required to state their 
opinion on the expediency of associating the Collector with the zillah Judge at 
quarterly sessions, as suggested in the same paragraph. 

Under the eighteenth Resolution, the Commission were required to prepare a 
draft of a Regulation for requiring boundary disputes to be settled by the 
Collector, on the verdict of a pnnehayet. 

S9. The members of the Commission were cautioned to conduct the investi¬ 
gations ordered through the local officers, to conform to the established system 
of internal administration, to avoid every measure which might have a tendency 
to unsettle the minds of the people with regard to that system, and destroy 
their confidence in its permanenc}', and to strengthen and uphold the legiti¬ 
mate influence of .all the constituted authorities of the Government. 

30, These Resolutions were sent to the CoYnmisSioft ;'*‘ and, in reply, they 
stated,t that the Regulations should be prepared and issued as soon as possible, 
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and not be deferred until an accurate knowledge of the information called for 
had beet; acquired ; that by a contrary course of proceeding no useful end 
could be gained, a,ndthe business of the Commission would be protracted far 
beyond the period limited by the Court of Directors* 

31. On the three heads of information required under the first Resolut! jn of 
Government, with regard to the first point, “ whether the office of Potail univer- 

sally exists and is vested in one person,** the Commission stated, that the office 
of Potail, or something similar to it, was universal j that villages are, in general, 
under a single Potail j that where they are under two or more Potails, one 
only is the actual manager of the village ; that in agraharums and other villages, 
divided into shares and held as hereditary property, by communities of Brah¬ 
mins or Ryots, where the shares are interchangable among all the members, and 
where the rights of all are equal, there is always some one individual to whom 
the rest submit, either on account of his abilities or some other cause, who 
commands the village servants and directs its affairs ; that under the permanent 
system, where the internal economy of the village has in some instances been 
deranged by the removal of the ancient Potail, either the actual renter, or fome 
person appointed by him, acts in his room; that in the great zemindarries th.e 
village is either managed by a Potail, or by some individual nominated to act as 
such by the Zemindar; and, in fine, that in every village there is some one per¬ 
son, however he may be denominated, who is its efficient head and manager, 

32. With regard to the second point, “ whether the Potail be willing to under- 
“ take the duty proposed to be assigned to him,»* the Commissioners remarked, 
that there is nothing in the duty now proposed different from that which has 
been discharged by the Potails at alUimes, under every native Government, 
and even under oar own until the introduction of the judicial system; that he 
has been always accustomed, either himself or by means of a punchayet, to 
settle the petty suits of his village ,* that the observance of this custom has 
always been obligatory, notoptional, and that to leave the heads of villages the 
option of performing or not one of the most important duties of their office-, 
would be productive of very great inconvenience. Among the Potails, as 
among all large bodies of men, a great number will wish to be relieved from as 
much labour and responsibility as possible, and decline the exercise of every 
duty whenever it is left optional with themselves ; the object of the Court of 
Directors, of having petty village disputes settled on the spot, would thus be 
frustrated, by the Potails, to whom alone this duty can be with propriety en¬ 
trusted, refusing to act. 

33. With,regard to the third point, namely, “whether the mauniums, fees, 

“ and shares of produce, which are supposed to constitute the reward of his 
“ labours, are in all cases still continued ?” The Commission stated, that they 
knew that whatever the Potail allowances were, they are in general the same 

that upon them he discharged the duty in question under the native 



now: 


Government’s, .and even under our own, until lately, and may therefore do so 
and that under the permanent settlement or decennial lea§e, in those 


again, 


cases where the Potail has declined to rent his village, and receives in conse¬ 
quence only a part of his service lands and fees, the n&w proprietor or renter 
who succeeds-to his office succeeds also to all the obligations of it, and is bound 
by th§ immemoriai usage of the country to discharge them ; that cases of a 
parallel nature formerly occurred every day in the unsettled districts, whenever 
the Potail, from sickness, incapacity, minority, or other cause, was incapable of 
acting, and had no near relation qualified to act for him, a stranger was .appointed 
to officiate, who I'eceived a share only of the Potail’s allowances and performed 
all hisf duties ; and that, however desirable it would be to obtain correct state¬ 
ments of the service lands and fees, &c. of the Potails, much time must elapse 
before they can be procured with any tolerable degree of accuracy. 

34<. On the information required under the second Resolution of Govern-, 
ment, the Commission stated, that they had no doubt that individuals of suffi¬ 
cient rank and respectability to preside over the proposed district courts might 
be found, but that their being willing to act, or not, must depend, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, on the nature of the duties required of them, and the amount 
of the fees or salary to be granted for the performance of them : that many of 
the present C^ommissioners are in the class of men required for this office, and 
might be transferred to their new duties in the enactment of the Regulation, 
and would be more efficient from previous experience. 

35. On 
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35. Oa the faur heads of information required under the eighth Resolution 
of Government, the Commission remarked, with respect to the two first, name¬ 
ly, " whether the Talliars are sufficiently numerous,” and « whether they are 
“ sufficiently remunerated?” that much labour had already been bestowed by 
two Police Committees in this matter, and that, by the last, all the informa¬ 
tion attainable in the present state of things had been drawn together: that it 
■was now ten years since the first Committee began its inquiries, and above 
three years since the letter of the Chief Secretary, calling for the statements 
upon which the last Committee founded their report, was circulated, and that 
the information was still defective: that any investigation of the Commission 
they could not suppose would render it more perfect, or extract from the local 
authorities any thing which they had not already furnished to the last Com¬ 
mittee ; for however desirous these authorities might be to throw additional light 
upon the subject, it was in most of the settled countries impossible for them to 
do so, both because the requisite investigations were not undertaken before 
the permanent settlement, and because, since that event, they have not had 
sufficient control over the Curnums to make them with any effect; but that 
this was of the less consequence, because the duties of the village police had, 
in general, always been, and in fact still were executed by the present esta¬ 
blishment of Talliars, and may therefore still continue to be executed by 
them. 

36. With regard to the other two points which the Commission were directed 
to ascertain, previous to drafting the necessary Regulations, in respect to the 
fitness of the Potails, they stated their conviction, that they are fitter than any 
other set of men to be entrusted with the village police: that the influence 
which they derive from their situation as head of the village, qualifies them, in 
a higher degree than any other persons, for the charge of the police j and that, 
as they have always been entrusted with it, they join to influence the benefit 
of experience; that no other men could be substituted for them without in¬ 
curring a heavy expense, nor could tliey be found equally useful: that under 
our own judicial system, the village police has in general been virtually ma¬ 
naged by them, though nominally by the Darogah establishment: that there 
are, no doubt, many Potails very little q[ualified for the charge of the police, 
but that this is a defect unavoidable in every institution similarly extensive: 
that where incapacity is notorious, it may be remedied by the local authorities 
appointing a substitute; and that no opinion of the Commission, as to the 
competency of the Potails, can he of any use, as the question has been decided 
by the Court of Directors, who have pronounced the Potails to be the fittest 
instruments for the management of the village police, and ordered them to 
be appointed to it. 

. .37. With respect to the last point to be ascertained, namely, whether the 
Potails are willing to undertake the charge of the Police, the Commission ob¬ 
served, this had beeri answered, in giving their sentiments on the employment 
of the Potails as vill%e Commissioners ; that the charge of the police being a 
condition inseparably attached to their office, it could answer no good purpose 
to give them room to suppose that it might be declined under any circum¬ 
stances, for this would lead them to believe that some great change was in- 
tended : that the discharge of their police duty was to be optional, or that if 
they agreed to hold it, they were to receive some additional allowance. 

38. The Commission stated, that they would furnish the statement required 
under the ninth Resolution of Government, namely, a statement of the whole 
police charges of every description resumed under the revenue arrangements 
of Fort St. George; but that, in order to enable them to prepare it, it would 
be necessary to direct the local authorities to furnish whatever documents they 
might call for, and to assemble the Potails, Curnums, or other native village or 
district servants, whenever they might require it, for the sake of receiving ad¬ 
ditional information on the spot. 

39i The Commission also stated, that they would, as directed in the tenth 
and eleventh Resolutions of Government, provide for the employment of Ze¬ 
mindars in the police, and prepare a draft of a Regulation for transferring the 
superintendence and control of the police to the Collector: and as to the ex¬ 
pediency of the further transfer,, which Colonel Munro conceived to have been 
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in the contemplation of the Court of Directors, the, Coinmissbn thought it ex¬ 
pedient that the office of Magistrate .should be entirely transferred to the Col¬ 
lector, for thc; following reasons; that there seems no other way of preventing 
the collision of tlie European local authorities; that while, this collision sub¬ 
sists, the respectability of both offices will sink in the estimation of the natives, 
and neither be efficient; that the village officers will still be equally at the call 
of either, and distracted in their duties ; that the system of the village muni¬ 
cipalities, in which every member has revenue duties to perform, is calculated 
to be directed by the single authority of the Collector; that if the full trans¬ 
fer is not made, the complaints for petty oflFences must still be carried to the 
zillah court, to the great vexation of the inhabitants, by their being compelled 
‘to go so far from their homes; that if the full transfer were made, these mat¬ 
ters would be cognizable by the Collector as Magistrate, and might be settled 
on the spot, either by himself or his Auraildars; that the offices of Magistrate 
and Judge being united in one person, obliges the Judge to bestow much of 
his time on his magisterial duties; that by limiting the jurisdiction of the 
ziilah Judge to civil suits, justice might be so much expedited as to enable the 
cotxrts to answer the demand of the country, to which they are at present un¬ 
equal ; and that a considerable saving might be made in the magisterial esta¬ 
blishment, by the complete transfer which, the Commission observed, was en¬ 
joined by the Court of Directors, in paragraphs 84, 85, 88, 89, 90, 95, 102, 
106, 107, and 109 of their Judicial dispatch of the 29th April 1814. From 
the tenor of those several paragraphs, the Commission adduced reasons to 
prove that it was the Court’s intention, not only that the Collector should be 
Magistrate, but with augmented authority. 

40. The Commission being required to report their opinion, under the thirteenth 
Resolution of Government, with regard to the powers of punishment proposed 
to be vested in Collectors by the hundred and second paragraph of the Court’s 
letter, stated that these powers ought to be given, whether the Collector is 
constituted Magistrate or Superintendent of Police; for, though as head of 
the jpolice, he can rarely have occasion to exercise them to their full extent, it 
may yet sometimes be necessary. 

41. The Commission being required to report their opinion, under the 
fourteenth article of the Resolutions of Government, on the expediency of 
associating the Collector with the ziilah Judge at quarterly sessions, as sug¬ 
gested by the Court of Directors, observed that the measure would be at¬ 
tended with too many inconveniences to render it fit for adoption. These in¬ 
conveniences they enumerated, and expressed their doubt as to the expediency 
of the establishment of the ziilah quarterly sessions at all, as since the enact¬ 
ment of Regulation I. of 1811, for providing quarterly sessions in the zillahs 
of Masulipatain, Chittore, Trichinopoly, and North Malabar, the Circuits had 
always been completed by the Circuit Judges within the time limited. 

42. The Commission stated, that they would submit a draft of a Regulation 
for the settlement of boundary disputes, as required under the eighteenth Re¬ 
solution of Government. 

43. The Commission observed, that it was essential to the success of their 
investigations, that they should have a free intercourse with the inhabitants : that 
both in their communications with them, and on all other occasions, they need 
hardly observe they would endeavour to strengthen and uphold the legitimate 
influence of all the constituted authorities of the' Government; but they re¬ 
spectfully suggested, that the most efficacious way of preventing the minds of 
the people from being unsettled with regard to the permanency of the present 
system, would be to publish and circulate, with as little delay as possible, all 
the Regulhtiohs required under the proposed changes, which most immediately 
affected any body of the people. 

44. The Commission were informed in reply,* that as the Regulations to be 
prepared by them mustundergo the revision of the Sudder Adawlut and of the 
Government, and as it was prescribed by the Supreme Government that all 
Rejgulations were to be sanctioned by their authority previous to enactment, it 
was the Wi^h of the Governor in Council that the Regulations should be drawn 

up 

* Letter of Mr. Secretary Hill, SOtb May 1816. 
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Wp and submitted through the regular channel, with as little delay as possible : 
that the Governor in Council continued to be of opinion, that it would be 


aavisable that a report on the points of information required in articles No, 1 
and No. 8 in the Resolutions of Government of the 1st March, should pre¬ 
cede the promulgation of the Regulations : that no time should be lost in trans- 
ferrirg to the Collector the exercise of the whole of the duties of the police 
in the sense they were understood by Government; and that to what degree 
magisterial powers might ultimately be transferred from the Judge to the Col¬ 
lector, or be conferred upon him in common with the Judge, would be mattef 
for future decision. 


45. The Commission, it> consequence, circulated forms of four statements to 
the several Collectors of zillahs,* to be tilled up, embracing the several points 
of information required by Government, which they were directed to transmit 
to the Commissioners’ office, on or before the 1st October ensuing; and having 
prepared drafts of seven Regulations, conformably to the order of Governmeni: 
of the 1st March, they sent them to the Sudder and Foujdaree Adawlut for 
revision.f 


46. Copies of those Regulations were subsequently laid before the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council,! with a summary of each, accompanied 
with such remarks as appeared necessary to explain the grounds on which the 
Commission had sornetiraes ventured to deviate from the instructions of the 
Honourable Court of Directors. The following is the sub.stance of the Com¬ 
missioners’ remarks on this occasion. 


47. By Regulation I. § the Commission fixed the original jurisdiction of the 
village MoonsifFat ten rupees, because it appears to have been the intention of 
the Court that the sum should be small ; and they exempted him from the 
duty of referee in determining all causes referred to him by the zillah Judge, 
as proposed by the Court, because his duties as village Moonsiff, as head of the 
police, and as revenue officer, are sufficient to occupy his time, and because the 
district MoonsifFbeing empowered to officiate as referee makes it the less neces- 
sary that he should act in that capacity. The Court recommended that the 
village Moonsiff, as arbitrator, should decide without limitation as to amount; 
but the Commission limited his jurisdiction to cases not exceeding one hundred 
rupees, because that would be found sufficiently extensive to answer eveiy use¬ 
ful purpose, more particularly as in the same village the parties might have 
recourse to a punchayet, whose jurisdiction is unlimited. The Court proposed 
that the execution of the village Moonsift‘*s decrees, on an appeal to the zillah 
Judge, should be stayed only under special circumstances ; but the Commis¬ 
sion admitted no appeal from the village Moonsiff deciding of his own authority, 
beyond the district Moonsiff, because one appeal is enough in suits limited to 
ten rupees. 


48. In Regulation II. the Commission adhered to the custom of the country 
in the mode of forming the punchayet, and limited the number of members to 
any odd number, from five to eleven, according to the population of the village, 
the importance of the matter at issue, and other circumstances. By the ancient 
usage of India, every individual, with the exception of a few belonging to the 
religious- orders, k compellable to sit on a punchayet, for which reason the 
Regulation authorizes the village Moonsiff to fine any person who does not 
attend when summoned, to the extent of five rupees. The Regulation autho¬ 
rizes the village Moonsiff to fine any person who does not attend when sum¬ 
moned, to-the extent of the jurisdiction of the punchayet, when it tries suits 
on the application of one of the parties, to one hundred rupees, the Court not 
having specified -any amount, but it makes the decision final only in cases not 
exceeding ten rupees, because the Court recommended that the amount should 
be small, and because, in so narrow a sphere as a village, where prejudice may 
operate in the punchayet, and where only one party seeks its decision, there 
should be an appeal to the district punchayet. In cases where both parties 
voluntarily engage to abide by the award of the punchayet, the Regulation, 

[7 Hj conformably 


* Circular to Collectors, 8 June 1815. f Letter to the Register to the Sudder and Poujdarry 
Adawlut, 1 July 1815. J Letter to the Chief Secretary, IS July 1815. S Original Drafts; 
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coDfbrinabJy to tlis CourUs ordors, inakcs it iina.l» without limitstion us t<S 
amount, except where corruption may be proved before the zillah Judge. 

49. Regulation III. was framed chiefly from the Bengal Regulation XXIIL 
1814, and the Madras Regulations for native Commissioners, which were made 
to correspond with the village Moonsiff Regulation, and with the views of the 
Court of Directors in extending the jurisdiction of the District MoonsifFs to all 
suits for real and personal property not exceeding two hundred rupees. The 
Court proposed, that the decision of the district Moonsiff should be final, to 
the extent of five pagodas j but the Commission carried it only to ten rupees, 
conceiving it advisable that the latitude of appeal should be greater on the first 
institution of the proposed system. The Commission remarked, that the juris¬ 
diction of the district Moonsiffs should hereafter be extended to three thousand 
rupees, and that the Moonsifls should be selected from the most deserving of 
the zillah court servants, and that their receipts should not be less than from 
thirty to fifty pagodas monthly. 

50. Regulation IV. was founded exactly on the same principle, of employ- 
inc^ the better informed of the inhabitants, generally, in the administration of 
justice, as Regulation IL, and it differed from it only in so far as was necessary 
for the purpose of rendering it applicable to the district instead of the village* 
The fine for refusing to act on district punchayets is extended to ten rupees. 
In cases where it tries suits at the request of only one of the parties, its juris¬ 
diction is limited to two hundred rupees, in compliance with the Court’s orders; 
but the Commission recommended that it be extended to three hundred rupees. 
The decisions of the district punchayet are made final in all appeals from the 
village punchayet, because as the amount cannot exceed one hundred rupees, 
two bodies of men are not likely to be materially wrong from ignorance or cor- 
raption. In original suits, where the trial is made on the demand of only one 
of the parties, the decision of the district punchayet is made final to the extent 
of one hundred rupees, though that of the village punchayet is final only to ten, 
the district punchayet being composed of men less likely to be influenced by 
local or party motives than those of which the village punchayet is composed. 

51. As the establishment of district punchayets, and the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the district Moonsifls, will occasion an increase of appeals to the 
zillah courts, it was thought proper to extend, by Regulation V. the Sadder 
Aumeen’s referee jurisdiction froth one to three hundred rupees, leaving it stili 
two hundred rupees less than that of the zillah Register. The decisions of the 
Sudder Aumeens are made final in appeals, because, from their respectable 
office and high salaries, they are not likely to give a corrupt decision, nor from 
their experience and knowledge to give an erroneous one. The Hindoo law 
officers of the provincial courts are also made Sudder Aumeens, because they 
are well qualified, well paid, and have more leisure than even those of the 
zillah court.?. 

53. Regulation Vf. is restricted to litigations respecting village boundaries, 
which from the violent party spirit which a contest for them excites, and the 
falsehood and arts by which the opposite claims are maintained, can only be 
adiusted by a punchayet on the spot. The Collector, in these cases, assembles 
the punchayet through the village or district Moonsiff and has no power beyond 
that of confirming or annulling its decision. 

53. The Commission having explained the principles on which each of the 
Regulations, from No. I. to VI. inclusive, have been framed, proceeded to 
offer a few general remarks applicable to the whole. 

54, No replies or rejoinders are admitted in the village and district courts, 
or supplemental pleadings, because the less the proceedings of the natrve courts 
are clogged with forms, the better will they be understood, and the belter suited 
to the original institutions of the country. No Vakeels are to be acknowledged 
in any MoonsifiPs court, or before any punchayet, unless he be a relative, ser¬ 
vant, or dependent of the party he represents. The Sudder Aumeens being 
attached to the zillah and provincial courts, the pleadings before them will be 
carried to the same extent as in those courts, by the authorized Vakeels of the 
ziUah courts, under the existing Regulations. By the practice of the civil and 
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criminal courts, oaths are so generally required on trivial occasions, that they 
are no longer held in any estimation, for which reason the usage of the country 
has been followed in giving a latitude to the village Moonsiff and village and 
district punchayets, to put such witnesses only on their oaths, as they may think 
are not giving their evidence correctly; and to obviate the delays and expense 
resulting from the summoning too many witnesses, a discretional power is left 
to them to examine only four witnesses on each side, in any suit where they 
may not deem any further evidence necessary. The village Moonsiff, in order 
to support his authority, is authorized to impose a fine of half a rupee, and the 
district Moonsiff a fine of one rupee. When a witness refuses to give his evi¬ 
dence, the village Moonsiff is empowered to fine as far as five rupees. The 
district Moonsiff may, in such cases, fine to what extent he may deem proper, 
subject to the approbation of the zillah Judge; and with the view of maintain¬ 
ing the authority of the Moonsiff) and of relieving the zillah Judge from the 
superintendence of trifling matters, to which he cannot attend without injury 
to more important duties, the Moonsiffs are empowered to levy the fines which 
they impose. The Moonsifis are empowered to carry into execution their own 
decrees, and the decrees of the village and district punchayets, to a limited 
amount; and being amenable to the zillah courts for any abuse of authority, it 
will prove a greater check upon them than upon the Nazirs of the courts, their 
deputies or Peons, whose duty it is to enforce all orders and decrees of the 
courts, because persons injured will have less hesitation in carrying their com¬ 
plaints against Moonsiffs than against its own officers to the zillah court. By 
giving the district Moonsiff a per-centage on the amount of sales by auction, in 
satisfaction of decrees, parties cast will be induced to fulfil the condition of the 
decree without his interference, to save the per-centage; and when his inter¬ 
ference is necessary, it will be his interest that the effects sold should yield the 
best price. As Section 23, Regulation XXIII. 1802, provides for Commis¬ 
sioners of districts being appointed when necessary, the district Moonsiffs have 
been exempted from that office, because their absence from their stations would 
occasion much delay to parties, members of punchayets, and witnesses. The 
village Moonsiffs and members of village and district punchayets are exempted 
from being summoned before any court, for any act done in their official capa¬ 
city, unless corruption be proved, when they are liable to prosecution, because 
were they liable to be called to explain or vindicate the ground of their deci¬ 
sions, on objections being made to them, all respect for their proceedings would 
be destroyed, and the police and revenue duties of the village would be im¬ 
peded by their absence, and it would become difficult to assemble punchayets, 
from the fear of long and harassing journies to the zillah courts. The Regu¬ 
lations follow the principle of never admitting more than two trials in any suit j 
but should it be deemed advisable to admit of special appeals, they might be 
confined to matters of general interest, otherwise parties, when they see them 
granted in one instance, might be led to expect them in another, and a ruinous 
litigation would be promoted. 

55. The Commission observed, that in framing the Regulations, they had 
endeavoured to adapt them to the manners and institutions of the natives, and 
that the experience of a few years will determine whether they prefer courts 
founded on their own institutions or on those of Europe, and that the agency 
of Moonsiffs and punchayets ought not to be regarded only in the narrow view 
of their utility in settling causes, but of their influence in improving the cha¬ 
racter of the people, and attaching them to the British Government 

56. In remarking upon the police Regulation, the Commission observed, that 
Regulation VII. is founded chiefly on the one which was drawn up by the 
Police Committee in 1814, by making such additions and alterations as were 
necessary to adapt it to the change of system introduced. By placing the po¬ 
lice under the control of the Collector, all subordinate gradations of police 
officers are included in two classes, the village and district. The Zemindar 
belongs to the district establishment, and where there is no Tehsildar, supplies 
his place, with equal or diminished authority, as may be most expedient. No 
power is entrusted to the Collector which is not absolutely necessary to enable 
him to carry on the duties of police; and where heads of villages and Tehsll- 
dars are authorized to punish for petty offences, it is solely with the view of 
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preventing the offender from suffering a greater punishment, by being sent 
many miles to the Magistrate, and kept several days from his home. The Re¬ 
gulation requires that all village watchers, who are not now hereditary, 
shall be made so, and that a part of their inheritance shall be in land, in order 
to give them a greater interest in the village; and that the police and revenue 
Peons shall no longer form a separate establishment, but be incorporated and 
employed in both duties, w ithout distinction. This union of both departments 
will not only effect some saving, but render them more efficient, by having no 
motive I'or opposition and counteraction, and by doing aw'ay the petty village 
vexations and espionage, which prevailed while the charge of the village police 
remained under Thannadar’s Peons. The Commission observed, that after 
the union of the revenue and police establishments, it will, in some districts 
adjoining the territories of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, still be necessary to 
keep up a small body of Peons, not to prevent theft and robbery, but to guard 
them from being plundered; and that, as they think that the inhabitants ought 
to be armed, they have made no provision for supplying the police Peons with 
arms, which they must bring and take care of themselves, by which Govern¬ 
ment will be Stwed from an useless expense: that the police Regulation does 
not fix the rates of hire, except with regard to coolies, paianqueen bearers, 
draught and carriage cattle for the use of travellers, and detachments of troops,, 
and that the union of the revenue and police establishments will further sim¬ 
plify the duty of supplying troops on the march, and render it less liable to delay 
and mistakes. 

57 . These Regulations having been referred, as already observed, to the 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, a copy of their proceedings thereon, with 
their revised drafts, were transmitted by Government to the Commission for 
their consideration and report.* 

58. The Commission stated in reply,f that they had carefully considered th& 
Sudder Adawlut’s proceedings and re-drafts, and that it would be sufficient 
that their explanations extended to such matters only as are of real impor¬ 
tance. In order to furnish a clear view of the material points in which their 
revised drafts, which they then submitted to Government, differed from their 
original drafts, as well as from those of the Sudder Adawlut, the Commission 
went through them in succession, noticing each deviation, and assigning the 
reasons which induced them to adopt or to reject the supposed amendments. 

59 . The Commission stated, that the most material points of difference be¬ 
tween their revised and original draft of the village Moonsiff Regulation lay 
in depriving him of jurisdiction in matters of real property, and making his 
decision final in cases of personal property not exceeding ten rupees: that the 
arguments of the Sudder Adawlut against village Moonsiffs’ having jurisdiction 
over real property are, that cases of inheritance must be referred to the opinion 
of the law officer of the ziliah court; that the village Moonsiffs were not com¬ 
petent to make those references in a proper form: that the time of the law offi¬ 
cer would be unprofitably occupied in unravelling many ill stated cases. The 
Commission yielded to these arguments, because, though the Hindoo laws of 
inheritance are so simple as to be as well understood by the heads of villages 
as by the pundits of the courts, yet as the Mahomedan laws of inheritance and 
succession are intricate, some cases of Mahomedan landed property might re¬ 
quire reference to the Court. The Commission observed, that though the 
Court of Directors do not propose that the decisions of the village Moonsiff 
shall be final when acting on his own authority, yet as they recommend that 
his reference jurisdiction shall, like that of the district Moonsiff, be final to the 
extent ot eighty rupees, and as this reference jurisdiction has not been given to 
him, the authority proposed to be vested in him, by making his decisions final 
in suits for personal property not exceeding ten rupees, will not be greater 
than what was recommended by the Court. 

60 . The Sudder Adawlut objected to the retrospective jurisdiction_ of 
twelve years given to the village Moonsiff, and suggested that the period 
should be limited to tw'o years, “ on the ground that the effects of a like pro- 

vision, by the Regulation of 1802, was to burthen the courts with twelve 

“ years’ 

• Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 1st March IJSJ6. 

f Letter to the Chief Secretary, 20th April 1816. 
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years* arrears of business, whidi had accumulated under the defective tnsti- 

tations of the native Government.” The Commission adhered to their for¬ 
mer opinion of the necessity of twelve years’ retrospective jurisdiction, because 
most of the petty suits which will come before the village Moonsiffs had ori¬ 
ginated, and had been accumulating since the establisliment of the zillah 
Courts, from the diiBculty and expense of trial being greater than the matter 
was worth, and because it was but just that our judicial system should make 
provisions for the discharge 'of arrears which it had been the means of ac¬ 
cumulating. 

6l. The Commission adhered to their original draft, in authorizing the 
village Moonsitis to send verbal summonses to parties and witnesses, instead of 
the written summonses proposed by the Sudder Adawlut. They observed, 
that their reasons were fully stated in Mr. Stratton’s minute on the proceedings 
of the Court, in which the inconvenience that wogld attend the use of writ¬ 
ten summonses in petty village suits was shewn : that were they even satisfied 
that written summonses would facilitate the decision of' village suits, they 
would not recommend their adoption, as they would gradually teach the in¬ 
habitants to question every verbal order of the bead of the village, w hich they 
formerly always obeyed, and in general still obey without hesitation, and vvliich 
ready obedience was indispensable to the good management of the village. 

p2. The Commission conformed to their original draft, and differed from the 
redraft of the Sudder Adawlut, in letting a suit be decijlfed by the oath of one 
party when the opposite party agreed to abide by such oath. The Sudder 
Adawlut observed, that.“ the determining of a question by the -oath of one 
“ party would be introducing a new principle into the code.” To introduce a 
new principle into the code was precisely what the Commission meant to do, 
because the introduction of principles which were followed, by the natives in 
the adjustment of their differences, and which were respected by them, would 
improve the code. The Sudder Adawlut thought it worthy “ of consideration, 
“ whether the passing of decisions on the oath of a party, unsupported by wit- 

nesses, will not tend to encourage perjury but it did not appear how per¬ 
jury was to be promoted by only one person swearing, more than by two or 
more swearing contrary to each other. The man who agreed to rest the truth 
of his claim on the oath of another must have some confidence in his veracity j 
if he had not, he would follow the usual course of letting the matter be de¬ 
cided by the examination of witnesses, 

63- The Commission conformed to the redraft of the Sudder Adawlut, in 
having the number of witnesses unlimited ; not from tliinking that, in petty 
suits within ten rupees, four witnesses on each side were not sufficient for every 
purpose of evidence, but because, having done away appeals from the village 
Moonsiff’s decisions, it was no longer necessary for him to take written evi¬ 
dence, and oral evidence requiring little time the restriction on the number of 
witnesses might be given up without inconvenience. 

64. The Coniraission adhered to their original draft, in leaving to the village 
Moonsiff the discretionary power of causing an oath to be administered to a 
witness, where he thought he was not giving his evidence correctly ; but in 
order to put the witness on his guard against perjury, which the Siidder Adaw- 
lut apprehended he might be led into, the Commission provided in thb-revised 
Regulation, that the village Moonsiff should, previously to the exarriination of 
a witness, warn him of bis authority to put him on his oath if necessary. 

65. The Sudder Adawlut remarked, on the village Moonsiff levying the fines 
which they may.impose, that the power of levying fines, by all former enact- 
ments in the Madras Judicial Code, can only be exercised through the inter¬ 
vention of the zillah Judge. The Commission, in a former report had fully 
stated the reasons for giving that power to the village Moonsiff’ and saw no 
cause to change their opinion of its expediency j but they lessened the time 
of imprisonment, in commutation of fines, from twenty-four to twelve hours. 

66. The revised village punchayet Regulation differed from the original 
draft in the following points. In order to lessen the motives to corruption, the 
compulsory power of the village Moonsiffs to cause any sulU not exceeding one 
hundred rupees, to be tried by a punchayet on the.application of only one 
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party, was taken away from him, and he was permitted to order a catrse to he 
tried by a punchayet only when both parties agreed to abide by its decision, 

consequently there can now be no appeals. 

67. By the original Regulation, the zillah Judge could annul the decision of 
the punchayet, when corruption or gross partiality was proved to his satisfaction. 
By the revised draft, in cases of gross partiality, proved to his satisfaction, he 
was to refer his proceedings and opinion to the provincial court of apppl, who, 
if they concurred in his judgment, were authorized to annul the decision of the 
punchayet. But in cases of corruption only, the Judge could not annul the 
decision ; but the corrupt party was liable to prosecution, as- there might be a 
corruption of one or two members, and the decision of the raajoiity still be 
right. If corruption produced a partial decision, the charge of partiality being 
proved would overturn the decision : if it had not produced a wrong decision, 
the corruption was liable to punishment on a prosecution. By the revised 
draft, also, when a decision wasannuUedJbr gross partiality, if the same decision 
were given in the same case by a second punchayet it was finah as decisions 
oin^ht always to be final somewhere j for the second punchayet, with the advan- 
ta °es of local inquiry, caste, and language, had at least as good means of 
forming a correct judgment on the merits of the case as a distant provincial 

court. 

68. The Sudder Adawlut made the greater punchayet appointed by the 
Moonsiff applicable to limited suits oiilyi and the smaller punchayet of fiv® 
members, chosen by the parties and Moonsiff's, applicable only to unlimited 
suits The Commission rejected, this change, and adhered to their former 
Regulation, because the members of the smaller punchayet, chosen by the 
parties, were apt to become parties themselves, and because the leaving all the 
greater suits to this punchayet would only tend to prevent their adjustment, and 
to force the parties, however unwilling, to the zillah courts. 

69 The Commission adhered to their original draft, in leaving to the pun¬ 
chayet the power of causing'an oath to be administered to a witness at discre¬ 
tion; but the punchayet were to inform every witness, previous to his exarainai- 
tion, that they had such authority. 

70. The Commissioners* revised district Moorisiff Regulation differed from 
their former one ; Krst, in not limiting the number of witnesses, because the 
restriction of the examination of witnesses to four on each side had been done 
away in the village Moonsiff Regulation •, secondly, in extending the final juris¬ 
diction of the Moonsiff to twenty rupees, the village Moonsiff’s final jurisdiction 
iKiviog been extended'to ten rupees, and twenty rupees being nearer the limita¬ 
tion of five mgodas recommended by the Court of Directors; this extension 
seemed also to be required for the purpose of expediting the process before 
the district Moonsiff, by enabling him to dispense with written depositions in all 
suits under twenty rupees, in consequence of the limitation of the number ot 
witnesses being given up; thirdly, in making the district Moonsiff examine 
witnesses on oath, because as appeals lie from hb decision to the zillah court, 
where the witnesses must be examined on oath, it is better that he should follow 
the same rule ; fourthly, in the mode of summoning defendants and witnesses 
employed in the preparation of salt and the Company’s cloth investment, through 
the public officers under whom they were employed. This form was inad¬ 
vertently adopted from the Bengal Code j but as no such form had been admit¬ 
ted into the judicial code of this Presidency, and as there seemed no sufficient 
ground for making that distinction between those persons and the rest of the 
natives, the Commission rejected it in the revised draft; fifthly, in the pay or the 
district Moonsiff, which in the first draft was made conditional, was made 
positive in the revised one, because such a provision seemed to be necessary to 
encourage men of respectability to hold the office, and be more consistent with 
the instructions of the Court of Directors. 

71 . The Commission adopted the Sudder Adawlut s definition of landed 
property, which is rather an amplification thanan alteration of the one hitherto 
in use. The description of landed property contained in the Commissioners 
Regulation was taken from the code, and yet the Sudder Adawlut observed, 
“ the Section does hot describe correctly the nature of the property which is 

intended 
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intended to be made subject to the cognizance of the village Moonsiff/’ The 
Commission did not think it necessacj.' to look for a^new definition, because that 
of the code had been acted upon, from its first introduction to the present day, 
without any apparent inconvenience. 

The remark already made on the differences between the original and 
revised drafts of the village punchayet Regulation are equally applicable to 
those of the district punchayet, it having been deemed expedient to assimilate 
both Regulations. 

73 . The Commission restored the Sudder Aumeen Regulation to the ori¬ 
ginal state of their first draft. The Sudder Adawlut made the number of 
Sudder Aumeens unlimited; the Commission confined the office to the Hindoo 
law officers of the provincial courts, and the Hindoo and Mahomedan law 
officers of the zillah courts, with the view of giving respectability to the office, 
as well as of saving expense. The Sudder Adawlut referred the Sudder 
Aumeen to upwards of twenty sections of the district Moonsiff Regulations: 
the Commission referred him to the whole code, because it is conformable to 
the practice of the Regulations in regard to native Commissioners, because the 
Sadder Aumeen being an officer of the court, ought to follow the rules and 
forms of the zillah court, and because he is supposed from his situation to be 
acquainted with the whole code. 

74<. The revised boundary dispute Regulation differed from the original 
draft in not limiting Collectors’ jurisdiction to disputes between villages re¬ 
specting their boundaries, but extending it to disputes regarding boundaries 
in the same village. The Commission made the extension^ because the letter 
of the Court of Directors, on a further consideration of its object, did not ap¬ 
pear to limit the jurisdiction to village boundaries, and the Regulation to which 
it referred speaks of boundaries in general; because all boundary disputes can but 
be settled by local inquiry under the Collector, because having taken aw’ay the 
jurisdiction of the village punchayet in suits for land, it was the more neces¬ 
sary to employ them in the settlement of boundary disputes, which are merely 
matters of fact, and of which their residence on the spot makes them com¬ 
petent judges, and because much facility will be given to the adjustment of 
those suits. 

75. In the revised, the Commission differed from the original Regulation in 
adopting part of the forms of process proposed by the' Sudder Adawlut, in al¬ 
lowing the Collector to annul the decision of a punchayet on proof of partiality, 
but not of corruption, for the same reasons for which the power of the provin¬ 
cial court, in this respect, had been limited, and in making the decision of ar 
second punchayet, confirming that of a former one, final. 

76 - ih the revised police transfer Regulation, the Commission adhered, in 
every material point, to their first draft, and restored the sections rejected by 
the Sudder Adawlut. The Sudder court seemed to think that the section 
which authorizes the Collector, where riotous assemblages are formed in con¬ 
sequence of disputes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, to 
determine who shall plough them for the present,, in order that cultivation may 
not be impeded by the land being kept uncultivated, wdrile tlie trial which the 
parties may seek is depending, “ authorized the Collector to transfer to any 
“ claimant lands which might have been cultivated for ages by one family in 
*' succession.” They observed, that this Section “ cannot guard any right, can- 
“ not serve the purpose of justice, but may give a temporary success to in- 

justice.*^ The Commission remarked, the Collector, in the first words of the 
section, is authorised to prevent the forcible occupation or seizure of land or 
crops, and it is noCtilierefore easy to see how he could, without a breach of 
the Regulation, dispossess the ancient family of ages, or eveh the occupant of 
a single season. The provision was meant for disputes about the occupancy 
of sirkar land lying waste, or uncultivated and unoccupied, and open to the 
first comer. The Commission, therefore, enlarged and restored the section, 
because it was required, in order to follow up the orders of the Court of 
Directors respecting the forcible seizure of lands and crops. 

77 . The Commission adhered to their original Regulation, and difFeied from 
the redraft of the Sudder Adawlut, in dispensing with the use of stamped 

paper 
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paper in complaints for petty offences to the Collectors and police ofSeers, 
because the police being founded on the»ancient usages of the country, there 
should be no unnecessary expense or form to impede the corntnunication of the 
Superintendents of police with the inhabitants: in allowing no order to be 
issued to any police officer, except by or through the Superintendent, both 
with the view of preventing the collision of authority alluded to by the Court 
of Directors, and of giving more efficiency to the police: in authorizing 
the Superintendent of police to release persons brought before him charged 
with offences, when he saw no ground for detaining them, without recording 
any reason, because to record his reason, in all such cases, could only serve to 


ft'; tl'e 
dS i'Clt 


in not requir- 
reasons stated 
tor, was not 
it swer for both 


waste his time unprofitably, and to accumulate useless j: 
ing oaths of office from the Collector and his Assistant, 
by Mr. Stratton in his minute, and because, if his osath , 
deemed sufficient, it might be altered, so as to 
offices. 

78. The Commission having stated all the material poini? in wl. jch. their 
revised differed from their original Regulations, or fioin the redraflfl of the 
Sudder Adawlut, and given such explanation as appeared necessary, proceeded 
to offer a few observations, in answer chiefly to the objections to tiu; viliage 
Moonsiff Regulations brought forward by the Sudder Adawlut. 

79. The first objection stated by them was, that the Commission, in their 
first Regulation, “ provide the renter or Collector of the rents or revenue, and 
“ not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff.” The Commission did not say that 
the renter, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff) but that the Potail, where- 
ever he exists as Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, and that the renter or Collector 
shall be the Moonsiff only where the Potail has been set aside, and when the 
renter or Collector does, in reality, act as Potail: that a Potail who has not 
the village servants under his control, and who does not collect the rents and 
direct the affairs of the village, is no longer Potail: that the person who suc¬ 
ceeds to this office is the Potail: that the Honourable Court of Directors pro¬ 
pose that the heads of villages, by whatever name designated, shall be invested 
with judicial powers j but that where the former heads of villages have been 
removed, they do not mean that these powers shall be withheld from their suc¬ 
cessors, merely because their successors may occasionally be men of different 
caste from, or of less respectability than their predecessor: that when a Potail 
has been removed, to make room either for a renter or a proprietor of the viL 
lage, he sinks to the rank of the common Ryot: that to constitute him Moonr* 
sitf would throw the aflairs of .the village into complete disorder, and hinder 
both the distribution of justice and the realization of the revenue: that he 
would exert all the influence of his new office to impede cultivation, and to 
encourage the Ryots to withhold their rents, in the hope of injuring the rival 
by whom he had been supplanted, or of compelling him to give up the village: 
that the village servants, when wanted by one for police or judicial affairs, would 
be called away by the other for those of revenue, and a collision of authority, 
most detrimental to the country, would be established : that constituting the 
head of the villages, the village Moonsiff, whether he be the ancient head of a 
new renter, proprietor, or agent, will not introduce so many strangers to the office 
of village Moonsiff as may at first sight be imagined, and that the removal of the 
ancient heads would not probably amount to one in twenty. 

80. The Sudder Adawlut remarked, that the renter who derives his profits 
from the labours of all the cultivating classes of the village cannot be uninte¬ 
rested. The Coraraissioa answered, that it may be said that the office of 
renter does not prevent the Moonsiff from doing justice between tenants : that 
there can be no great motive to corruption in a few suits of ten rupees : that if 
the Ryots doubt his impartiality, he will ask a punchayet, or apply to the district 
Moonsiff or a zillah court. Still less,” said the Sudder Adawlut, “ can impari> 
“ tiality be expected from the hireling employed to collect the dues of the 
“ Zemindars: he will too frequently, it is to be feared, make his profits by 

relaxations of his master’s right to be purchased by the cultivators, and the 
“ best customer will doubtless be mogt in favour with him.” To this it was 
answered, as far as regards the injury to the Zemindar, he may safely be left 
to take care of his own rights, and that he would do by removing his hireling 

agents. 
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^ uts. _ With respect to the injustice to the Ryots, they can have recourse to 
other tribunals, and the Moonsiflfis liable on prosecution to fine and damawes. 

_ 81. Another diflSculty, in the opinion of the Sudder Adawlut, was, that the* 
situation of renter, or Collector of the rents, is not permanent in one person ; 
and in order to shew from how many causes it was liable to change, they ob¬ 
served, “ that the very circumstance of a man’s giving-more attention to set- 
** tlirig justly the diflerences of his neighbours than to his own concerns, might 
“ be the cause of his being ousted from his farm, by virtue of which he exer- 
“ cised the judicial ail thority.” This case, of a. Moonsiff losing his office from 
an excessive love Of justice, is certainly not provided for. 

82. The Sudder Adawlut observed, that “ the farmer may fail and .fie removed, 
“ and frequent changes of Moonsiff take place.” It was answered, that these 
changes will be few, in comparison with the numbers that will not bd changed; 
and even when they occur, the successor will probably be some pri'ndipal Ryot 
of the neighbouring village, quite equal to. the task of deciding tio or three 
petty suits in a year. The Sudder Adawhit further remarked, “ that the situa- 
“ tion of Moonsiff is still more liable to change, when held by thjeagent of the 
“ renter, than when held, by the renter himself, because caprice in the renter 
“ may furnish the village with a new Judgo-every month.” To' this it was said, 
that the common sense of the renter, and his regard for his own interest, will 
deter him from cQoimjtting the management of his farm to a new agent every 
month-; but even' supposing tliis extreme case should actually occur, the 
monthly Momisiff would have time enough'to settle a petty suit, which would 
seldora'rdqUire more than a few days, or a.few hours. 

,8^ The nejctpoint on which the Sudder Adawlut adverted, was the ex- 
enipfion from all superintendence and control which the village Judge is to 
enjo)% and his retaining his authority so long as he is the renter or Collector 
of the, refits,... “--although he may, in a hundred instances, be proved grossly 
“ vena).” ;'The Commission answered, that.the village Moonsiffs are amenable 
to the zillah court for all acts of corruption atid -oppression, an(|t are not ex¬ 
empted from wholesome control, but from such control or interference as would 
deter them from doing their duty, and render their office inefficient. The 
zillah Jndges have neither means nor time to inquire into the negligence, or to 
ascertain the capacity of from one to a thousand village Moonsiffs. The capa¬ 
city which is equal to the management of a village, will most likely be found 
adequate to the settlement of two or three, or even a dozen ten rupee suits in 
the year. If double the number of suits which in a year come before the native 
Commissioners be brought before the village Moonsiffi it would scarcely, on 
an average, give two to each Moonsiff; and he can hardly be grossly venal in 
a hundred instances, when he is not likely to have the trial of a hundred suits 
during his whole life. The Moonsiff cannot be removed where he is a renter 
or proprietor of a village, nor ought he to be removed even where he is merely 
a Potail collecting the rents of Government. To allow such removal, would 
promote the feuds which are so violent among some families for the office of 
Potail, and would encourage perjury for its attainment. The time of the Judge 
would be uselessly wasted in hearing unfounded charges. He would not easily 
be able to guard against the frauds that would be adopted, and might sometimes 
remove a man not guilty, and more injustice and corruption would thus be pro¬ 
duced, than that which it was meant to obviate. 

^ 84 . The Sudder Adawlut observed, that to make the Potails discharge judi¬ 
cial functions will be regarded as an imposition of new duties, or as the renewal 
of obligations which none of the parties wish to have renewed. The Commis- 
sion observed, that they had, in a former report, stated their opinion on the 
obligations of the Potail office, and that, with respect to the parties not wish¬ 
ing to have them renewed, it does not follow the natives had no desire for a 
privilege, because they had made no complaint of its deprivation : that Potails 
and yillage servants, though they sometimes complained against the officers of 
Government, never complained against what they considered as the acts of 
Government, lest it should be regarded, as opposition to Government: that as 
the- hatives believed that,, in consequence, of the "judicial code, no suit, how- 
ever. triffingj could now be settled, except under the authority of the zillah 
" ' [T F] courts, , 
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courts it had become necessary to make Regulations to restore to the natives 
their ancient privileges 6f having their disputes settled by the bead of the vik 
lage or a punchayet, when they choose this niode, in furtherance of which 
olnect. the Potail, whether he be willing or not, should be required to discharge 
all the judicial, revenue, and police duties belonging to his office, as head of 
the village. 

$5 It Was thought by the Sudder Adawliit, that by constituting the Potail 
dr renter a referee and arbitrator merely, the evil consequences of the exemp¬ 
tion from the punishment of dismissal would not be so formidable, “ because 
“ to a village referee or arbitrator, whose profligacy or incapacity had been 
«». ascertained, the zillah Judge would not refer'causes for decision." It was 
answered, that all that is here said about arbitration was already provided for 
under the existing Regulations, but it appeared to have been very rarely acted 
upon: that the general complaint of the Judges was, that the parties had no 
confidence in arbitrators, and that they had already more to do than they could 
attend to, without a correspondence to ascertain the profligacy oi incapacity of 
so numerous a body'as thb Moohsiffs : thi^t to make it necessary in petty suits 
within ten rupees, the extent of the Potails’ jitrisdiction, to repair, m the first 

instance, to the zillah Judge, would prevent such suits ffioin being settled at 
till, as even the certainty of gaining the i&uit would not compensate for the 
trouble and loss of time incurred by going to the zillah court. 

Sifi. The Sudder Adawlut recommended, that “ where there are two or more 
“' ioi'nt renters or coflectorS of rent, each claiming the office, the nomination 
“ shall be made by the zillah Judge instead of the Collector, because, as he 
“ appoints the district MoonsiflF, the same provision should be mad e applicable 
“ to the village MqonsifF.” It was answered, that the district Moonsiflf is an 

officei purely^judicial, acting eiit'ireTy utider the orders of the zillah Judge. 
The village Moonsiff is a revenue officer, who exercises judicial authority only 
in virtue of his revenue office. His revenue business is constant, his judicial 
only casual, and as the Collector has alwajrs had the appointment of village 
revenue officers, this authority ought to remain with him. 

87 . The Sudder Adawlut recommend, that a Moonsiflf should not be 
appointed to every village, hut to a circle of from ten to twenty miles, accord- 
in«- to the population : the Commission replied, that this is already provided for 

the code, and appears to have been only partially done. It is therefore to 
be inferred, that the Sudder Adawlut have found some difficulty attending the 
plan, .and tliat it can hardly be necessary to attempt the introduction of a similar 
one on,a more extensive scale, as it would not be the village Moonsiff Regula- 
tion proposed by the Court of Directors. 

88. The Sudder Adawlut observed, “ that they have not deemed themselves 
“ at liberty to deviate, in any essential point, from the principles on which the 
“ proposed Regulations appear to have been framed." It was answered, that 
thCT had made one essential deviation in the punchayet Regulation, where they 
confine the trial of unlimited suits to the punchayet of five members, which 
would increase the chances of corruption ; that they had noticed several trifling 
innovations in the judicial code, but had made no objection to one of the most 
important, that by which the village Moonsiff was authorized to carry his own 
decrees into execution, and to attach property for that purpose, which would 
have an extensive and beneficial influence in facilitating the recovery of just 
debts ; that the difficulties seen by the Sudder Adawlut originate in their view- 
in<y the Potail, not as what he is, a head Ryot engaged in agriculture, and 
decidino- one or two petty suits in the year, but as a regular Judge, solely occu¬ 
pied in hearing causes from one end of the year to the otherthat they speak 
of his sitting in open court, of the respectability of the judicial character, of 
preserving the purity of these inferior judicatories, of his conscience not being 
bound by an oath, of his being subject to no control, and of the ease with which 
he may convert his power into an engine of oppression. The Commission 
observed, in reply, that the evil or the good that any one village Moonsiff can 
do will be trifling: that oppression will seldom be in the power of any one of 
them, and is. sufliciently open to punishment: that good will be within the 
reach of them ail, and that however little may be done by them individually, 
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the aggregate will be great: tliat the proposed Regulations cannot impede, Mr. Stratton’s 
but will assist the operation of the judicial system, and they therefore recom- MarEsiS, 
mended that tiiey be passed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council."*^ _ ^ .. 

89. These Regulations were accordingly passed by Government with certain 
• ametjidments.t The printing of the village Moonsiff'and village piuichayet 

Regmations being completed, the Commission sug-gested that a sufficient num¬ 
ber should be circulated for the information of the Judges and Collectors, and 
that copies should be sent to the translators to Government, to be translated 
into the native languages as soon as possible. 

90. A letter, from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 
20th December 1815, having been in the interim received, a copy of that 
dispatch w'as sent to the Commissioners for their information, wuth orders to 
suspend the printing of the Regulations respecting the boundary disputes and 
the police, and to submit other Regulations in their room, conformably to the 
instructions of the Court of Directors. 

91. The Court approved of the tenour of the instructions which were issued 
to Colonel Munro, on his appointment to the office of First Commissioner of 
internal administration for the Madras provinces, and confirmed the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. George Stratton as Second Member of the Gomraission, and Third 
Judge of the Sudder Adawlut. 

92. The Court much approved of the latitude given to Colonel Munro, to 

extend his enquiries to the revenue as well as the judicial branch of the admi¬ 
nistration, and directed that the Judges and Collectors do facilitate the inves¬ 
tigations of the Commissioners, not only by unreserved communications, but 
by directing ail their subordinate officers, together with the PotaiLs, &c. of 
villages, to furnish every detail of information which the Commissioners may 
think it proper to call for. - 

93. The Court proceeded to notice the result of the deliberations of Govern¬ 
ment, as exhibited m their Consultations of the 1st March 1815, on the Court’s 
Judicial dispatch of the 29th April 1814, and observed, they had been gratified 
to find that, with the exception of one point respecting the transfer of Magis¬ 
terial functions to the Collector, there was no material dilierence between 
Colonel Munro’s understanding and the interpretation given by Government of 
their instructions. The Court, however, stated, they had no Hesitation in 
declaring their intention to have been, that the transfer should take place in the 
sense and to the extent supposed by Colonel Munro, to include not merely 
the superintendence and controul of the police, but the whole duties of Magis¬ 
trate, which they directed should be carried into effect, so as that the ziljah 
Judges might be enabled to give their whole time to the administration of civil 
justice. The Court, however, at the same time observed, that they should not 
be averse to leave to the zillah Judges a concurrent power to act as magistrate.', 
in conjunction with the Collectors, provided it could be effected without risk 
of collision between the two authorities. 

94. The Court directed provisions to be incorporated in the Regulation to 
be framed by the Commission under the eighteenth Resolution of Government, 
authorizing the Collector, in the first instance, to hear and determine all dis¬ 
putes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, which 
might arise between the renters and their Ryots. 

95. The Court directed, that should the Government not feel prepared to 
adopt the* principle to empower Collectors to hear and determine disputes be¬ 
tween Zemindars and renters; and the Ryots, respecting revenue collections, 
to take the earliest opportunity of collecting the opinions of the Sudder Adaw¬ 
lut, the provincial and zillah courts, the Board of Revenue, the Collectors, and 
the Commission, on the measure. The Court, however, observed, that it was 
not their intehtion to give to Collectors a power of deciding upon complaints, 
vvliicli might be preferred either against themselves or the native officers of 

Revenue under them. _ 

96. The 

* Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 17th May 1816. . f Regulations IV. V. VI. VII. 

and VIII, of 1816. 
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^afi?^atton's 96. The Court observed, that they were fully persuaded that the Corarals^- 
Ueport,^ sioners would be influenced alike by duty and attachment to their service, to 
gj Mar^ 181S. ^ strengthen and uphold the legitimate influence of all the constituted authorities 


of the Government, and that it would have been a much more preferable 
course to have passed and circulated the Regulations without delay, and to 
have left the matters of detail, specified in the first and eighth articles ef the ' 
minutes of Consultation of the 1st March 1815, for suhseci[uent inquiry and 
adjustment, as was proposed by the Commissioners, in their letter of the 28th 
March, and which course they desired might be adopted. 

97* Iw consequence of Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter of the 25th May, the 
Commissioners directed the printing of the police and village boundary Regula¬ 
tions to be suspended. The district Moonsifl; the district Punchayet, and the 
Sudder Aumeen Regulations being printed, they recorarnendCd that copies 
of these Regulations should be immediately circulated, for the information 
of the local authorities: that copies should be sent to the translators, with 
directions to translate them as soon as possible, and the Commission requested 

that a printed copy of each translate might be sent to them. 

98. The Commission having learnt from the Inspector of the Government 
press, that considerable unavoidable delay would be incurred by the printing 
of the translations of the Regulations, and from respectable natives, that the 
Malabar and Gentoo types were in so bad a state as to render the printed Re¬ 
gulations almost illegible, stated, that the Regulations in manuscript would be 
more easily understood by the natives, and suggested that the translators 
should be directed to send them twenty-five, authenticated manuscript copies 
of each Regulation, to circulate the more speedily to the local authorities. 

99. In consequence of the orders of Government of the 25th May, to sus¬ 
pend the printing of the Regulations respecting the boundary disputes and the 
police, and to frame other Regulations in their room, conformably to the orders 
of the Court of Directors of the 2Gth December 1815 ; the Commission sub¬ 
mitted to Government the drafts of three Regulations, namely, one for the 
office of Magistrate, one for the office of criminal Judge of the zillah, and one 
for the police. 

100. In fi-amin^ these Regulations, the Commission adhered as closely to 
the instructions or the Court of Directors as was practicable, without involving 
inconveniences which the Honourable Court appeared desirous to prevent. 
The Court recommend the employment of the ziilah Judge in criminal mat¬ 
ters, to enable him to hear and determine all cases of public offence, not of a 
capital nature, and now cognizable by the courts of circuit only, which might 
be brought before them by the Collector in his magisterial capacity, with a 
limitation, in regard to corporeal punishment, to fifty rattans ; in regard to 
fines, to two hundred Arcot rupees ; and to imjjrisonment, to one year. Powers 
SO extensive were not given to the zillah Judge in the new Regulation, because 
as the circuit Judges have for some years completed their circuits within the 
limited period, they are not now necessary; but he is constituted criminal 
Judge of the zillah, with the additional powers granted by Section 12, Regu¬ 
lation IV. 1811, and with the exclusive authority of committing offenders for 
trial before the court of circuit. • 

101. The Honourable Court direct the transfer of the duties of Magistrate 
to the Collector to be carried into effect, so as that the zillah Judges may be 
enabled to give their vfrhole time to the administration of civil justice; but they 
also state, that they will not be averse to leave to the zillah Judges a concur- 
rent power to act as Magistrates, in conjunction'with the Collectors, provided 
that this can be effected without risk of collision between the two authorities. 
The Commission being persuaded that this concurrent jurisdiction could not 
be exercised without prodiicing collision, have not given it to the zillah Judge; 
but, in place of it, they have given him, as before-mentioned, the powers 
vested in Magistrates by section 12, Regulation IV. 1811, the commitment 
of offenders and the preparation of all papers for trial before the court of cir¬ 
cuit, and the charge of the jail; biit he can issue no warrant, or exercise any 
authority beyond his own court, except in summoning witnesses, as in civil cases. 


102. The 
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10^8. The CpUector will be sole Magistrate of; the zillabi without any coxi- 
eurreht jurisdiction^ ivvi% th vested in Magistrates by 

Sebjtiohs .S arid 9, lieguiaiion^^y case of corporeal punish- 

lment,wl)ich is limited, tp eighteen pf thirty rattans for petty theft. He 

wijf.hearand deterpiine all offences against the existing revenue laws of cus¬ 
toms. tohacco, spirituous liquors, &c. and cause to be tried all disputes respect¬ 
ing boundaries, the occupation of land, and the appropriation of water for 
cultivation. When the extent of all these duties is considered, it will be evi¬ 
dent that, in the division pf duties between the criminal Judge and the Magis¬ 
trate, the Commission have assigned to each that share which is most likely 
to prevent collision and to render their respective offices efficient. 

103. The Commission observed, that the drafts of the two Regulations for 
the criminal Judge and for the Magistrate of the zillah were framed almost 
entirely from the Regulations for the office of MagjArate, in fhe code, with 
regard to offences which are criminal frona,their nqW^e » bjUV®!! those Regula¬ 
tions ill the code regarding the police in W^litary ^captont^^ and military 
bazara, and facilitating the progress, pf detaphmerit^ and all those by which 
certain offences against the revenue laws of customs, tobacco monopoly, spirit 
licences, &c. are rendered crirairifal, ;were left untouched, and merely i'eferred 
to because they are liable to frequent change. The Regulation for the trial 
of native subjects of the British Government charged with crimes or misde¬ 
meanours out of the Company’s limits, was also left untouched, because in such 
cases a different process is directed to be observed. 

104. The draft of the police Regulation differed from that formerly sanc¬ 
tioned by Government, only in such alterations as were requisite for the pur¬ 
pose of adapting it to the extended authority of the Magistrate, in place of the 
more limited authority of the Superintendent of police. 

105. The Commission next noticed such alterations in each draft from the 
code as required explanation. 

106. In the case of resistance to the Magistrate’s process, the power of Go¬ 
vernment is by the code, in one case, absolute, without any previous report 
from the Fouzdar Adawlut, but in another their report intervenes previous to 
the final determination of Government. The Commission made the matter,, in 
both cases, referrable to Government direct for their decision, there being no 
sufficient reason for incurring delay in the one case more than the other, and 
because, the decision of Government should be prompt, whenever the authority 
of the Magistrate is to be supported. 

107 . By Regulation XIII. 1809, if a proclaimed offender surrender within 
the time limited he has all the benefit of a trial; but if he surrender or is ap¬ 
prehended after the time, it is only necessary to identify his person, and to be 
satisfied of his contumacy, in order to sentence him to be imprisoned and trans¬ 
ported for life. The Commission have given him a regular trial in both cases, 
because they see no cause to justify the continuance of so extraordinary and 
severe a law, which cannot now be admitted to be necessary, unless it be also 
admitted that the state of the country and of the police is worse than it was 
from the first promulgation of the code in 1802 down to 1809, when no such 
law was required. 

108. Some sections of the same Regulation are rejected, by which, among 
other penalties, persons convicted of affording to the proclaimed offender lodg¬ 
ing, money, grain, or other supplies, are liable to forfeiture of their estates 
because sikIi aid is often furnished from the dread of assassination, or from 
not knowing of the proclamation, and because the punishment holds out en¬ 
couragement io private animosity. 

109 . The Commission made the rewards of one hundred rupees for heads of 
gangs iff robbersi which were payable only on the authority of the court of circuit, 
payable by the Magistrate on his own authority, because he ought, as wfcll for the 
maintenance of liis authority as for the sake of saving time and avoiding useless 
references, to be allowed that discretionary pOwer; and the Commission autho¬ 
rized trie Magistrate to remove police officers from one station to another, 
without reference to any authority, because it is essential to the'efficient dis- 
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charge of his duty that he should be able at all times to employ them, wherever 
their services may be most useful. 

110. All the alterations of any consequence in the rules of the code, which 
regard the oliice of criminal Judge, are as follow : 

He is exempted from any cognizance of crimes committed by European 
British subjects, because the 53d George III. section i05 and 106, speaks of 
the Magistrate only. 

All the reports required, which before were monthly, are made quarterly, 
because the same object of controul may be attained and labour saved by this 
arrangement, and other reports not deemed necessary are discontinued. 

lU. In the draft of the police Regulation, the Commission made complaints 
for abuse of authority of police officers cognizable by the Magistrate only, be¬ 
cause it will give more efficiency to his office. If it be urged that the Magis¬ 
trate will be partial to his own servants, and may overlook tiieir offences, the 
injured party will still have the same remedy that he has now, by an action 
for damages in the civil court; and he will be the more likely to seek it than 
he is at present, because, as the Judge and Magistrate will hereafter be two 
distinct persons, he will not have the same motive to distrust the success of a 
civil suit on the failure of a criminal charge for redress, as he would, w'ere the 
Judge and Magistrate the same person. 

112. Ashy the Regulations which the Commission has been ordered to pre¬ 
pare the zillah.Judges will be relieved from a great share of their present du¬ 
ties, the Commission stated it as their opinion, that there cannot exist the 
smallest necessity for the continuance of the Assistant Judges, and that they 
ought to be done away, as recommended by the Court of Directors.* The 
Commission also suggested, that the office of Judge at Cochin should be done 
away, as it was a place of little trade, and as it appeared by the judicial records 
that very little business came before his court. 

113. The Commission recommended, that the drafts of the Magistrate and 
criminal Judge Regulations should be sent to the Foujdarry Adawlut for cor¬ 
rection of any inaccuracy or omission. 

114. The Commission having been directedf to report on the means which 
ought, in their opinion, to be adopted for carrying into effect the Regulations 
prepared by them and passed by Government, and also on the number and pay 
of the district Moonsiffs required for each zillah, observed in reply,;); that the 
general circulation of the translations, and the appointment of the district 
Moonsiffs, appeared to them to be the best means of carrying them into effect; 
and they requested authority to forward manuscript copies of Regulations IV, 
V. VI. and VII. 1806, to each provincial and zillah court, with directions to 
the zillah Judges to prepare the number of copies that might be required for 
the district Moonsiffs of their respective zillahs; to forward copies of Regula¬ 
tions IV. V. and VII. to each Collector, with directions to furnish a copy to 
each of their Tehsildars, and to order the Tehsildars to assemble the Curnums, 
to take copies for the use of the head inhabitants of their several villages; or 
where there might be no Tehsildars, either to assemble: the Curnums at his 
own cutcherry, for the purpose of taking copies, or to transmit copies to the 
Zemindars, with instructions to circulate them among their Curnums. 

115. The expense of the district Moonsiff establishment proposed by the 
Commission amounted to Pagodas 22,440 annually, which, they observed, 
would be more than covered by the abolition of the four Assistant Judges and 
the court at Cochin, with their respective establishments; and the Commission 
recommended, that a list of the number and pay of the district Moonsiffs for 
each division should be sent to the provincial courts, with directions to pro¬ 
ceed, in communication with the zillah Judges of their respective divisions, 
without delay, to the appointment of the district Moonsiffs. 

116, The 

* Letter from Court of Directors to Government, 29 April 181-1', paragraph 104. f Letter 
from Mr. Secretary Hill, 8th June 1816. t Letter to the Chief Secretary, 29tb June 1816. 
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116. The Commission were informed, in reply,* that the Right Honourable Mr. Stratton'* 
the Governor in Council had been pleased to fix the number and pay of the gj 

district Moonsifis as proposed by them, and would cause the several provincial ^-v...- 

courts to proceed to appoint them as recommended, and that they were autho¬ 
rized to adopt the measures proposed by them for the circulat'on of the Regu- 
latioi^s. 

117 . The Commission were siibsequently furnished with an extract from the 
proceedings of the Sadder Adawlut,f respecting the suspension of the operation 
of the Regulation lately enacted, and were desired to frame the draft of a Re¬ 
gulation for that purpose, if deemed by them necessary : to which reference 
the Commission replied, that having received the sanction of Government to 
adopt the measures proposed by them for carrying into effect the Regulations, 
and Government having approved the establishment of district Moonsifts pro¬ 
posed by them, the Commission had, in consequence, circulated the transla¬ 
tion of the Regulations to the local authorities, and conceived that they were 
now in operation, and that any Regulation for suspending them w'as unneces¬ 
sary. 

]18. On the 20th August I 8 I 6 , the Commission submitted to Government 
their report on the information required by the first, eighth, and ninth Resolu¬ 
tion of Government of the 1st of March 1815.§ The information required by 
those Regulations could be got only from the Collectors, by circulating forms 
of statements comprising all the details of information called for, together with 
a letter of instruction, pointing out the manner in which those forms were to 
be filled up. The Commissioners were aware, that from many of the districts 
accurate atxounts were not to be looked for, because in some the requisite in¬ 
vestigations had never been made, and in others the influence of the Zemindars, 
and the dependence of the Curnums upon them, would defeat the object of 
such investigations: hut still they had reason to believe, that if the statements 
were carefully filled up, though the information might be defective, it W’ould 
be all that could at present be known. 

liy. The accounts connected with the establishments of Potails and police 
officers were so voluminous, and so different in different districts, that to give a 
satisfactory explanation of them \yould have required a separate report for each 
district: the Commission, therefore, exhibited a general view of those esta¬ 
blishments as they now exist, compared with what they were at the period of 
their falling under the government of the Company, and shewed the main 
points in which those of the principal divisions of the country varied from each 
other, and where they were defective they proposed the means best adapted for 
restoring them to their former efficiency. 

120, The Commissioners stated, that Tanjore and Trichinopoly were the 
only districts in which the Collectors asserted that the villages had no head, 
and that in all other districts a head of the village was found, in some heredi¬ 
tary, in some appointed by Government or the Zemindar, and in some by the 
inhabitants; that although the office of Potail existed almost every where 
through the territories under the Madras Government, and was generally 
vested in one person, it was not always so, and that there were many villages 
in which it was vested in two or more persons, who acted jointly. For parti¬ 
culars on this head, the Commission beg to refer to the statement in their 
report. 

121. The next subject for examination was, the willingness and the compe¬ 
tency of the Potails to discharge the duties proposed to be assigned to them. 

As the Regulations defining those duties had not then been circulated, the 
Collectors had np standard to guide them in ascertaining the willingness or 
fitness of the Potails to execute them. Some of them gave this as the cause of 
not answering the Commissioners’ questions on this subject; and those who 
answered them did it on the general idea which they might have formed of the 
duties to be imposed on the Potails from the Honourable Court of Directors’ 
letter of the 29th of April 18H. Had their duties, however, been distinctly 


defined. 


* Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 20th July 1816. 

X Letter to the Chief Secretary, i7th August 1816. 
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smIk Stratton’* defined* when the Coraniissioriers* queries were circulated, the answers of the 
21 ItocriSlS Collectors must still very often have been vague and indefinite, because, from 


the greatness of their numbers, there being from one to two thousand villages 
in a zillah, many Potails must, in the course of nature, have died, even during 
the inquiry, ancfbeen succeeded by others, whose fitness was not known. The 
Commission were convinced, they would be found as willing and competent to 
discharge their duties, as could be expected from any body of men equally 
numerous; that numbers of them would, undoubtedly, be found incapable; 
but observed, “ that we should not look to the inefficiency of particular indi- 
“ viduals, but to the general result of the services of all ” Some of the Collec¬ 
tors said that they were not willing, others that they were willing blit not fit; 
butthe more general opinion seemed to be, that they were both willing and fit; 
and it is a strong argument in support of this opinion, that those Collectors 
who have had the best opportunities of knowing them, are those who speak 
most favourably of their employment. 

^ 122. The Commissioners prepared an abstract statement, showing the num¬ 

ber of villages where Potails are competent, or not, in each collectorate, as 
far as could be ascertained from the returns received by them, the opinions of 
the Collectors being chiefly confined to their competency, to which they beg 
to refer. ' 

123. The oflScial mauniums and fees of the Potails have been very different 
at different periods, and as they were in many districts occasionally augmented 
as well as diminished under the native Governments, there was no fixed 
standard by which their proper amount could be determined; and as few of 
the Collectors had any means of ascertaining what fluctuations they had un¬ 
dergone under the native Princes of the country, it was thought advisable to 
confine the Commissioners’ inquiries to their amount as they stood at the com¬ 
mencement of the Company’s government in the several provinces, and as 
they now' stand, and both which the Commissioners exhibited in a statement 
prepared by theta to which they beg to refer. 

124. The Commissioners observed, that the allowances of Potails are ex¬ 
tremely unequal in different collectorates; that in some they are chiefly in 
money, in others in land, and that in some there are none; that where those 
allowances have been done away, or are much below the usual rate of the dis¬ 
tricts to which they belorig, the Potails obtain a compensation, by holding 
their lands at a more favourable rent than the ordinary standard, or the person 
who acts as head of the village is remunerated for his services by a voluntary 
contribution among the Ryots or Meerassadars; that it does not therefore fol¬ 
low, that the Potails have no official allowances, because they are not shewn 
in the accounts, or that it is necessary, in such instances, to make any new 
grant under this head : that wherever it has long been customary to pay the 
Potails, either by a reduced rent or by a contribution among the Meerassadars, 
it may be assumed as a certainty, that the circumstance has entered into the 
calculations both of Government and of the inhabitants, and that the assess¬ 
ment has, in consequence, been so much the lower. The amount ought, there¬ 
fore, to be considered as a fund allotted to the maintenance of the heads of 
villages. 

125. In some districts, the village mauniums formerly enjoyed by the head 
of the village have been resumed, and in lieu of them an allowance granted of 
two and a quarter per cent, upon the land revenue. In some few cases, this 
money allowance is more than the produce of the land resumed, but, in 
general, it is not a half, or even a third of it. An arrangement of this kind 
might be proper, where the object is to raise inadequate allowances to a higher 
level by a general standard; but where it is to commute an a’lowance in land 
for a very inferior one in money, it is destructive to the right of property, and 
is injurious to the public service, by lowering the character of the Potail. 
Land gives him a greater interest in the village, makes him more respectable 
among the inhabitants, and is more likely to secure his attachment to the 
Government of whom he holds it. There is no link but him between the 
Government and the cultivators, and unless he is upheld there can be no class 
of permanent respectable landholders; tor the operation of the Hindoo law 
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in dividing land among all the sons, and of the Judicial code in selling it for 
arrears, must gradually break down into minute portions every estate, which 
is not guarded by the entail of official tenure. 

126 . There was not the same diversity of opinion among the Collectors on 
the subject of village watchers as on that of heads of villages. Malabar and 
Canara are the only districts in which the village watchers were said not to exist., 
In these their duty is done by the heads of villages, aided by their private ser¬ 
vants and slaves; in all other districts the village watchers are found under 
some denomination or other. But as the returns of the Collectors were, in 
several instances, imperfect, from the want of materials, it was difficult to as¬ 
certain whether the persons whom they designated as village watchers were 
Talliars or Totties, or whether they had not mixed both in the same statement. 
Dundassi Barki and Noigwadie seem to be the terms by which the village 
watchers in the northern Circars are usually distinguished. In most of the 
districts to the south as well as to the north of the Kistna, there are many vil¬ 
lages having no Talliar: in such villages the duty of watcher is frequently 
performed by some other servant. The inefficiency of the police establish¬ 
ment of the village is not, therefore, always to be inferred from the absence of 
the Talliar. Servants of the same denomination sometimes perform duties 
quite different in different districts. The duty of the Talliar is frequently 
discharged by the Totti, and in some districts, as Tinnevelly, there are no 
Totties, and their duty is performed by the Talliar. 

127 . The Commissioners beg to refer to a statement prepared by them, 
shewing the number of Talliars, and of the villages in which there are none 5 
but it does not give a correct view of the establishment of village watchers, 
because servants, under other denominations than Talliar, are frequently em¬ 
ployed on the same duty. 

128. The Commission observed, that in most of the districts the funds of 
the Talliar establishments are sufficient in the aggregate, but inadequate in 
the detail. In many villages they are more than enough, while in other vil¬ 
lages of the same district they are quite insufficient. The Collectors differed 
in opinion, both as to the proper number of Talliars and their allowances. 
The Commissioners think that no one general standard ought to be fixed for 
either, but that separate ones, regulated by local circumstances, should be taken 
by different divisions of the country. There are but few districts in which the 
information is such as to render it safe to make any increase without further 
inquiry ; it is only where a survey has taken place, or where there has been a 
long course of detail settlements, that we can have any sure ground on which 
to proceed. In other districts the allowances are cancelled altogether, or 
under-rated, and in some cases probably over-rated, from the negligence or 
ignorance of native revenue servants. It should be considered, too, that the 
deficiency in one village cannot be made up by the excess in another, without 
infringing the rights ot private property for though the lands of Talliars 
were originally assigned for the performance of a public duty, long prescription 
has rendered them private property, as long as that duty is discharged. These 
reasons shew the necessity of not granting too hastily any additional allowance 
to make up supposed deficiencies: as long as the allowance, however low the 
amount, is such as to place the Talliar above the common labourer, and to 
render his situation an object of competition, it cannot be necessary. 

129 . The Commission stated, that the filling up the deficiencies in the Tal¬ 
liar establishment will require much previous inquiry, and is far too extensive 
an arrangement to be carried into effect at once throughout the country. The 
best way would probably be, to begin by selecting one or two collectorates in 
a division, and to make an arrangement for them, to be followed, as nearly as 
could be done, by the other collectorates of that division. Wliatever place 
might be approved by Government for North Arcot and Bellary, would answer 
])retty nearly for all the districts between Trinchiuopoly and Guntoor. 

130. The Collectors of North Arcot and Bellary furnished the Commission 
with copies of reports made by them to the Board of Revenue on this subject, 
accompanied by a scale of allowances proposed to be given in order to make 
up deficiencies. As the scale differed in some points, which require explana- 
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tion, the Commission meant to have forwarded a few queries to both Collectors, 
and to have submitted hereafter their answers with their opinion to Govern¬ 
ment, but have hitherto been prevented by other business from carrying their 
design into effect. 

131. The Commission prepared an abstract statement, exhibiting the amount 
of the Talliar allowances at the commencement of the Company’s government 
and at the present time, to which they beg to refer. 

132. From the returns by the Collectors the Commission prepared an ab¬ 
stract of the whole of the municipal charges, shewing the amount at the be¬ 
ginning of the Company’s government and at the present time, and the re¬ 
sumptions and grants made in the interval between those periods, to which 
they beg to refer. The resumptions are chiefly among the Poligars, Cavil- 
gars, Kulbuddee, and other classes of Peons. The dangerous power of some of 
those chiefs, and the inutility of their establishments, were the causes of 
similar resumptions having been made by some of the native Princes at more 
early periods. The accounts received from the districts are not sufficiently 
accurate to enable the Commission to determine whether all the lands entered 
under the head of police actually belong to that description or not. Lands 
held under different tenures are frequently entered in revenue accounts under 
the same head, and the necessary separation cannot be made, unless by a 
minute and tedious investigation by the local authority. Even where no 
doubts remain that lands have been originally allotted for police duties, which 
are no longer performed, the amount of their rent cannot be reckoned upon 
as an available fund. The resumption hardly ever produces the estimated 
rent: it often adds little or nothing to revenue, and brings distress upon a 
great number of poor individuals, such as Kulbuddee Peons, by depriving 
them of the means of subsistence, and forcing them, from their inability to pay 
the rent, to relinquish the cultivation of their lands, the greater part of which is, 
in consequence, allowed to reipaio waste: and tins takes place not only with re¬ 
gard to their service lands, but to lands paying revenue, which they were enabled 
to cultivate, by the aid of the exemption of their lands from taxation. 

S. Pagodas F. C. 

133. If the total grants under the Company’s government, 98,857 29 39 

be deducted from the resumptions... 5,28,609 4i4 68 

there will remain a balance of resumptions amounting to. 4,29,7^2 29 

It has been already explained, that lands thus resumed cannot be taken at the 
estimated rent; but after making full allowance for every decrease from these 
causes, there will still remain a fund which may fairly be considered as ap¬ 
plicable to the completing of the deficiencies in the municipal establishments 
of the country, which will far exceed every demand that can be made for that 
object. 

134. The Commission have already adverted to the defectiveness of the 
accounts received from some districts, and to the causes of it. They believe, 
however, that the Collectors endeavoured to make them as complete as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the respective districts enabled them to do. The Commission 
were, however, compelled to make one exception in the Collector of Tanjore, 
who neither in the language, nor in the substance of his communications, IiaU 
shewn any desire to forward the object of introducing the system authorized 
by Government, which he throughout treated as a measure of the Commission, 
not of the Government. He declared, that there were no heads of villages in 
Tanjore, that there were no instruments to carry it into effect, and that it 
could not be introduced into that province. He convinced the Commission 
that no real co operation was to be expected from him, and that no hope of 
success could be entertained, if he were entrusted with the execution of the 
measure. 

135. On the 7th of August 1816, Mr. Secretary Hill transmitted to the 
Commission • an extract from the proceedings of the Siidder Foujdarry Adaw- 
lut on the drafts of Regulations .submitted to Government, with the Com¬ 
missioners’ 

* Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 7th August 1816. 
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missioners' report of the 25th June preGeding. The Sudder Foujdarry Adawlot 
having observed that the period within which they were required to make 
their report on these drafts was too limited to admit of a revision in detail,* 
the Commission made the revision themselves; and in submitting the revised 
drafts to Government, stated the changes which had resulted^ from it, and an¬ 
swered, at the same time, the Sudder Adawlut’s objections. 

136. The Sudder Adawlut remarked, “ that the orders of the Honourable 
** Court of Directors were positive for the transfer of the duties of Magistrate 

to the Collectors, so as that the zillah judges may be enabled to give their 
‘’f whole time to the administration of civil justice; instead of which the 
«- Commission had made them, under the title of the criminal Judge of the 
** zillah, the committing magistrate in all cases triable by the court of cir- 
« cuit.”t The Commission remarked, that they had stated in a former report 
their reasons for making this division of authority, in place of leaving to the 
criminal Judge a current magisterial jurisdiction. 

137. The Sudder Adawlut observed, “ that the revenue duties of the Col- 
“ lector would be but little interrupted by the commitment of offenders for 
“ trial, and that an attendance in the court of circuit twice in each year would 
“ not extend to any considerable occupation of the Collector’s time.” The 
Commission answered, that it is not the mere act of committing prisoners for 
trial, but the preparation of papers, that takes up time; that prisoners and 
witnesses will now be sent direct to the zillah station by the district police offi¬ 
cers, whereas, if the Collector, as Magistrate, committed, the witnesses and 
prisoners would, in all cases punishable by the criminal Judge, have to make 
two journies instead of one, first to the Magistrate, and then to '.the criminal 
Judge: that an attendance on the court of circuit does not move the criminal 
Judge from his station, but might bring the Collector from a distant part of bis 
district, and interrupt his revenue and police duties. This repeated every six 
months, would probably occupy six weeks or two months in the year: a space 
of time much too long to be sacrificed to mere form. 

138. The Sudder Adawlut apprehended, « that the revenue administration 
“ being the primary, and that of justice the secondary duty of the office, a 
« Collector may neglect his judicial duties.” To this the Commission re¬ 
marked, that revenue is not made his primary duty; but where two duties are 
to be performed, and both must be attended to, revenue must give way to the 
duties of the magistrate in all essential matters, but it must not be neglected 
for points of form. No public officer is so much interested in the good order 
of the country as the Collector, and he is, therefore, as little likely as any 
other to neglect the magisterial duties on which it so much depends. 

139. In the draft of the magistrate Regulation it is provided, that in the exa¬ 
mination of prisoners charged with heinous crimes, previously to their being 
forwarded to the criminal Judge, it shall not be necessary for the Magistrate to 
go further into the examination than to satisfy his own mind that there is 
ground to believe the prisoners guilty of the crime charged against them. The 
Sudder court observed, “ that the introduction of this duty by a negative, 

“ may lead to different interpretations, as to the sufficiency of the ground on 
“ which the Magistrate is at liberty to found his belief of the guilt of the ac- 
“ cased.” The Commission observed, that as the examinations before the 
Magistrate are on oath, there can be no greater latitude for different interpre¬ 
tations as to the sufficiency of the ground, than there is under the existing 
Regulations, which direct the prisoner to be committed when there is “ground 
“ to suspect him of having been concerned” in the crime charged against 
him.* The Sudder Adawlut remarked, that “ if the belief on which the 
“ Magistrate is to forward the accused to the criminal Judge be the result of 
“ a grave proceeding, sufficient to warrant the commitment of the prisoners 
“ for trial, all tltat is left to be done is to make out the mittimus of the pri- 
“ soners, to record the names and residence of witnesses, and to take recog- 
“ nizances from the prosecutor and his witnesses.” But the Commission ob¬ 
served, 

* Letter to the Chief Secretary, 29th August IS]6. 
f Letter to Government, 25th June 1816. X Section 5, Kegulalion VI. 1802. 
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served, that.this enumeration is far fyoxfx comprizing all . that the Magistrate 
would have to do, fm he WQu(d have to rianriate the papers into and 

English, to prepare the calendars for the court of circuit, to send out the 
summonses to the prosecutors and witnesses, to attend that court, and to exa¬ 
mine every prisoner himself, instead of having him forwarded direct to the 
criminal Judge by the Tehsildars. 

140. The Sudder court seemed to imagine that the criminal Judge was 
made in every case, to repeat a duty already performed by the Magistrate, 
’ relief was afforded to the Magistrate in appearance rather than 


f^^r^alitv.^ This the Commission stated is a mistake, because OH cases cog¬ 
nizable by thp crimmal Judge will be sent to him4irect by the lehsildars, 
as ifi riow^ddne by the police Darogahs, and such cases only as have been 
orefbrred to the Magistrate, in the first instance, and which he cannot 
Sunish will be sent by him to the criminal Judge. The Sudder court sup¬ 
ped that “the prosecutor in most, and the witnesses for the prosecution in 
“ all cases, would have to make three journies to attend diflerent tribunals. 
By the arrangement proposed by the Commission this never can happen: t e 
witnesses will in no case attend more than twice, and in many only once. But 
if all commitments for trial were to be made by the Magistrate, the witnesses 
would be obliged, in every instance, to attend twice, and very often three 
times: they would first be Sent for examination by the police officer to the 
Collector acting as Magistrate} if the Collector could not punish himself, he 
would forward the witnesses and prisoner to the criminal Judge, and when he 
was committed for trial by the court of circuit the witnesses would have to 
attend a third time. 


141 The Sudder Adawlut observed, it may be necessary for the criminal. 
Judue to take before him and examine the witnesses, in the event of the Ma¬ 
gistrate’s proceedings being defective, “ and delay may thus be occasioned. 
The Commission remarked, that the same thing happens now, if the Darogah s 


moceedim^s are not carefully drawn up { and the same thing would happen it 
the Manistrate committed, when the Tehsildar’s proceedings were defective. 


142 In considering the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collector, 
the Court remarked that “ it is impossible entirely to overlook the distresses to 
“ which the poorer classes may be subject in pursuing the motions of a wan- 
“ dering tribunal.” The Commission, far from thinking that the mobility of 
this tribunal will distress the poor; are of opinion that this very quality will 
render it most useful to them. It is the fixing the office ih one place which has 
hindered complaints from reaching it, which has prevented the Magistrate 
from making local inquiries into abuses, and which has rendered it so meft- 


cient With respect to heinous crimes and offences, the moveable nature ot 
the Magistrate’s tribunal will make no difference m the mode of investigating 
them, as the prosecutor and witnesses will, as formerly, be sent direct to the 
zillah station by the Tehsildars. 

143 The Sudder court objected to the title of criminal Judge being given 
to the’zillah Judge, and of zillah Magistrate to the Collector. Arguing upon 
the assumption that the proposed modifications of the law were merely tem¬ 
porary they recommended to assign new names to new offices created in the 
course of experiment,, rather than to strip an existing office of its known desig¬ 
nation, and to give to it an appellation indicative of a change which has not 
taken place ifi the authority vested in the office. The Cornmtssion observed, 
“ that a wy great change has taken place in .the authority vested m the ottice 
“ for the charge of the police. The maintenance of the peace of the country, 
“ and almost all the duties of the Magistrate, have been transferred to the Col- 
“ lectors,”'and the ICommission thouglit the official designation should be 
transferred with the,.dutie3. ^ That part of the magisterial duties formerly ex¬ 
ercised by the Judge;-which now remains to him, is a very small part, 

and as it is purely of a.edrainal nature, namely, the punishment and Commit¬ 
ment of criminals fortrial,. tjie CommissiQii conceived the appellation of crimi¬ 
nal Judge much more appropriate to (his office than that of zillah Magistrate. 

144. The Sudder court doubted;tl)e.iegaiityrpf.giving -to the Magistrate the 
cognizance of complaints against Eurapean British subjects; referred to in the 
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Act of the 5Sd Geo. Ill, They observed, that “ the fixed resident Magis- 

trate, and not the traveliing office of the Collector, is the authority contein- 

plated by the Legislature in framing the Act.” The Commission see nothing 
in the Act to justify the inference that the Legislature considered it necessary 
that the Magistrate should be stationary; all that the Act requires is, that the 
Magistrate shall be a justice of the peace. 

145. The court objected at considerable length against cases of resistance to 
process being made referable directly to Government. They observed, that 
the reference, in the first instance, to the Sudder court would never take more 
than three months. The Comraissiori imagine, that the records will shew that 
it has always taken longer, yet as the case is one of very rare occurrence, the 
inconvenience will be of the less consequence; and it being the Commis¬ 
sioners’ wish to avoid alterations in the existing laws, without strong grounds, 
they restored the original sections in the revised drafts. 

146. With regard to Regulation XIll. 1809) the Commission inserted no 
part of it in their revised drafts, and allowed it to stand in its original form, 
because they thought it ought to be rescinded altogether. This measure was 
recommended by the first.Judge of the centre division, on the grounds of the 
difficulty of obtaining suffijient evidence of the proclamation having been 
heard by the person to whom it had been addressed, of no person having yet 
surrendered under it, and of its being totally inefficient. The Regulation was 
passed in Bengal when gang robbery had reached an alarming height: it was 
adopted here in 1809, when the number of banditti, so far from having in¬ 
creased, was daily diminishing. 

147 . The Sudder Adawlut, though they did not say that the Commission had 
touched .the revenue laws, asserted, “ that their character had been totally 

altered by transferring them to the cognizance of the Collector.” Those du¬ 
ties of the Magistrate are transferred with the office to the Collector by order 
of the Court of Directors, who no doubt considered that if the character of the 
Regulations in question were in any degree changed, the inconvenience, if 
any, would be outweighed by the advantages of the measure. It, was sup¬ 
posed that the interest of the revenue might influence the Collector in his duty 
as Magistrate, but if the Regulation be examined, it will be found that the 
Collector, in the cases cognizable by him, has no particular interest to bias 
his decisions, and that their character is only so far changed as to render them 
more operative than formerly. 

148. The transfer of these duties to the Collector appeared, however, to the 
Sudder court, to be done in direct opposition to the expressed intentions of the 
Court of Directors, and they brought forward a paragraph, entirely uncon¬ 
nected with the subject, to make it appear that the Court of Directors did not 
authorize the transfer. But, in the paragraph alluded to, the Honourable 
Court were delivering their sentiments on a subject totally different. Their in¬ 
tention is obviously that, though the Collector should determine questions of 
revenue collections between Zemindars and Ryots, he should not determine 
such questions between the Zemindar or Ryots and himself or servant; but 
they have no reference to the cases in which the Collector, as Magistrate, takes 
cognizance of frauds in the customs, of smuggling, of selling spirits without 
licenses, or of acts of extortion or oppression committed by his own servants. 

149. It wa.s concluded by the Sudder Adawlut, that the Collector was an 
interested party in all offences against the revenue laws; but the Collector, as 
Magistrate, has not authority to punish those offences which can affect the 
standard of the®revenue, for smuggling, the only oflence by which it can be 
affected, is not punishable by him. The Commission shewed, by a short state¬ 
ment of the offences against the revenue which are cognizable by him, how little 
ground there is for apprehending that he can have any particular interest, at 
all likely to influence his decisions upon them. 

150. The Sudder court suggested that the zillah Judge should, in place of 
criminal Judge, be constituted a Judge of sessions. The Commissioners re¬ 
plied ; by this the Judge would only be able to hear charges when the sessions 
came round, w'hereas, at present, he may hear them on any day he is at lei- 
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sure. It might often happen that a criminal case would come before him at a 
time when there was no civil business; yet he would be obliged to postpone it 
until the regular sessions day. 

151. It may be inferred, from an observation of the Sudder Adawlut, that 
the Magistrate is absolved from keeping any record at all, and thus exempt 
from all control; whereas he is required in all cases, except petty offences, to 
keep a record of his proceedings. To remove, however, all objection on this 
head, the Commission provided in the revised drafts, that the Magistrate should 
keep a record in every case of petty offence, when the punishment ordered 
might exceed a fine of five rupees or two days’ imprisonment. There are many 
.petty offences so trifling in themselves, that they ought not even to reach the' 
Magistrate, but to be settled on the spot. 

152. The Commissioners found, upon an attentive examination of the code, 
t^hat the respective duties of the Magistrate and the criminal Judge could not 
be clearly defined by a few additional sections referring to existing Regula¬ 
tions, and that confusion could be obviated only by collecting and comprising 
theii* several duties in two distinct Regulations. The Sudder Adawlut not 
having corrected their drafts, the Commission made, such corrections as were 
suggested by a careful revision of them, and by the remarks of that court, and 
recommended that the revised drafts should be passed without delay. 

153. The Commission subsequently submitted to Crovernment, in conformity 
to their resolution of the 25th May 1816, a draft of a Regulation incorporating 
in the boundary dispute Regulation provisions, authorising the Collector to 
settle all disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, 
which might arise between the renters and their Ryots. The Collector, by the 
original draft, was authorized to annul the decision of a punchayet on proof of 
gross partiality ; but, the provisions of the Regulations being,now extended to 
other cases besides boundary disputes, the Commission thought it advisable to 
withdraw this power from him, and to allow the decision of a punchayet to be 
annulled only by the provincial court of appeal, under the rules already sane* 
tidned by Glovemment. The Commission recommended this Regulation being 
qlso passed without delay. 

154. The Commission were informed, in reply, that the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council had been pleased to pass these several Regulations,* 
and that Regulation XIII. 1809, and Section 9. Regulation VI. 1811,.re- 
spectino" proclaimed offenders, should be rescinded, as lecommended by them, 
and that the establishments of police Darogahs and Thanadars should cease from 
the 1st of November 1816. 

155. The Commission stated their conviction, that when suflScient time 
should have passed for those Regulations to be generally understood, and to be 
completely carried into eflfect, they would be found to answer the end expected 
from them by the Honourable Court of Directors. 

156. The Commission again addressed Government, recQm.mending that the 
Regulations should be immediately promulgated j that directions should be 
seiit for administering to the Magistrates and the criminal Judges of zillahs 
tlie bkths of office, that they should be directed to administer the oaths of 
Mce to their respective assistants} that the zillah Judges should be directed 
to ddraihister the oaths of Justice of the peace to such of the Collectors of 
itiliiahs as might not have taken them } that the criminal Judges should be 
directed to transfer all police establishments to the Magistrates of the zillahs, 
with the exception of what might be necessary for the securit3/of their respec¬ 
tive jails; that the attention of the zillah Magistrates should be calRd to the 
dismisrion, by law, of all police Darogahs and Thanadars, from the 1st 
vember 1816, and that they should be directed to order such records as might 
belong to the office of the Darogahs to be transferred to the charp of the 
Thanadars, or other revenue officers; that the criminal Judges should be 
required to meet the Judges of the court of circuit on their arrival at their re- 
speotive stations; that Regulations XI. and XII. of 1816 should be sent to the 
translators to- be translated into the native languages; that the translators should 

.. . be 

' * Regulations IX, X, XI, and XII, 1816. 
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to furnish the (Commission with twentyi-||v© copies of each transla¬ 
tion ; and that the (CGminission shoald be authorized to forward copies to each 
Collectoj, with directions to furnish a copy to each of his Tehsildars,> and to 
order the Tehsildars to assemble the (Curputns, to -take copies for the use of the 
head inhabitants of their several villages, ot wheVe there might be ho Tehsil¬ 
dars, either to assemble the Curnums at his ovrtt cutcherry for. the purpos© of 
taking copies, or to transmit copies to the Zemindars, with instructiohg to 
circulate them among the CurnumS^ in the same manner as was done by the 
Tehsildars. 

157. Tfiese suggestions were adopted by Government, and the jJudges 

Collectors, and Magistrates, ordered to attend to all directions they ihight re¬ 
ceive from the Commission on the subject of carrying into effect the new Re¬ 
gulations. . • 

158. The drafts of fi ve Regulations prepared by the Sudder Adawlut having 
been sent to the Commission, in order to their being revised, with tbe view of 
preventing their provisions from interfering with those of the Regulations 
lately enacted, the Commission- observed, in answer, that the draft of the Police 
Magistrates' Regulation was rendered unnecessary, by Government’s having 
passed the Regulations IX. and X. of 1816; and they recommended that the 
consideration of the draft of a Regulation for giving greater publicity to cer¬ 
tain clauses of the Act of the 53d George III. cap. 155, should be deferred, 
until the opinion of the Company’s law officers should have been received, as 
to the application of the Act to Regulations IX. and X. of 1816*. 

159. In revising the stamp Regulation, with a view to prevent its provisions 
from interfering with those of the Regulations lately passed, several alterations 
being necessary, the Commission deemed it proper to submit a new draft. 

160. The material modifications which appeared advisable to the Commis¬ 
sioners to make in the stamp Regulation were ; 1st, Bringing all the Cas^ in 
which stamp paper of European manufacture is to be used under the same 
section. 2d, Rendering unauthorized vender^ of stamps punishable by tlhe 
criminalJudge instead of the Magistrate! 3d,'Specifying the principle pa 
which the value of real and personal property was to be estimated in suits pre¬ 
ferred to the courts. 4tth, Introducing the words “ Sudder Aumeeiis and 
District Moonsiffs,” in place pf “ Native Commissioners.” 5th, Requiring 
that all applications for the admission of exhibits in the courts of Sudder 
Auraeens, and all answers, replies, and rejoinders in those courts, should be 
'written on paper of the value of four annas, and copies of decrees on paper of 
the value of eight annas. 6th, Exempting all petitions to the zillah Magis¬ 
trates and Collectors from stamps, because the communications between the 
inhabitants and these authorities should be encouraged. Vth, Exempting from 
stamp duty all bonds and other instruments under sixteen rupdes, as herPto- 
fpre, to prevent inconvenience to the piporer classes. 8th, and to the last sec¬ 
tion of this Regulation a proviso was added, in order to adapt it to the Regula¬ 
tions which had been lately passed. 

161. In the Regulation for amending and modifying the rules which had 
been passed regarding the office of Vakeels or native pleaders, and that for 
modifying the jurisdiction of the zillah and provincial courts and the courts of 
Sudder Adawlut, in the trial of original spits and appeals, for amending some 
of the rules there in force regarding the admission and trial of special and sum¬ 
mary appeals, and for limiting and altering some of the provisions respecting 
the pleadings and processes, and the mode of executing decrees in regular 
suits and appeals, the alterations were so trivial, that no new drafts were re¬ 
quired, and the Commission submitted that the, three Regulations shotlld be 
immediately passed by (government. 

162 These Regulations were accordingly passed, and numbered XIII. 
XIV. and XV* of I8I6, to be in force from the 1st February 1817 ; and the 
Commissioners were furnished with a copy of a circuiar letter to the several 
Judges and Collectors, desiring them, on all points connected with the transfer 
of the office of Magistrate from the Judge to the Collector, or with the intro¬ 
duction of the new system of police, on which they might require explanation 
or instructions, to referfor tatat purpose t6 the CJomffiissioners. ' 
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Mr Stratton*^ . '163. The Commission having been furnished with the proceedings of the 
kaport, Sudder Adawlut bn the exclusion of the zillah court station from the jurtsdic- 
21 March 1$I8. district Moonsiffs, they, in their address to Government, observed 


that they wished the district Moonsifis should not be fixed at the zillah sta-' 
tions, but at any other place that might be most convenient for the inhabitants 
in general: and that the zillah station should be included in his jurisdiction. 
The Commission thought, that as the number of district Moonsiffs was very limit¬ 
ed, they ought to be so distributed as might render the access to justice most easy 
to the whole population: that where there were larger villages in a district 
than that in which the zillah court was stationed, they were better calculated 
than it for the residence of a district Moonsiff; and that, even where the court 
was held in the largest village of the district, a district Moonsiff might be sta¬ 
tioned to greater advantage in an inferior village, because his presence was 
less necessary at the zillah court station, where the inhabitants, without the 
trouble of quitting their homes, had on the spot a Judge and Register and^ 
Sudder Aumeens to try their suits, and because, though the inhabitants of 
such stations were subject in the court of the Sudder Aumeens to stamps, ex¬ 
hibit fees, and fees to sura mouses to witnesses; yet this expense was nearly 
counterbalanced by their being exempted from the inconvenience and expense 
of leaving their homes to attend distant tribunals. 

16L The Sudder Adawlut having remarked that “it is not in the know- 
“ ledo-e of the court that any reason has been assigned for subjecting the pro- 
“ ceedings in the courts of the Sudder Aumeehs to the expenses of stamps, 
“ exhibit fees, and fees on summonsesthe Commission observed, that 
those expenses were deemed expedient, in consequence of the change which 
the office of Sudder Aumeen had undergone ; that it was formerly open to all 
persons, and the number was unlimited ; that it was now restricted to the law 
officers of the court; that its jurisdiction had been extended from one hundred 
to three hundred rupees; that it was now a court of appeal from the decisions 
of the district Moonsiffs, which it was not before; that all its process issued 
under the seal of the court and signature of the Judge oi Registei, and that 
it was rather a part of the court itself than a district native tribunal; and that 
it was, therefore, thought advisable to prescribe the same rules for the trial of 
suits by the Sudder Aumeens as by the zillah court, more particularly as the 
suits which would now come before it wbiild be chiefly appeals, which were 
always subject to those charges. 

165. The Sudder Adawlut supposed thalt “the inhabitants of the zillah^, 
“ Station would, by the stamps and fees, be exposed to peculiar dtsadvantages 
“in the pursuit of justice;’^ but the Commission observed, that it is only in 
suits under one hundred rupees that the parties can be liable tP any charges 
whidh they did not formerly pay, for the suits from one hundred to tliree 
hundred rupe'es were not cognizable by the Sudder Aumeens, and were conse- 
cittently liable to the charges of the zillah court; and, as the zillah Judge may 
refer all suits under two hundred rupees to any district Moonsiff, the inha¬ 
bitants of the zillah stations may, by this means, be exempted in such suits 
from the expense of stamps and fees on exhibits, and fees on summonses to 
witnesses. It is also in the power of any inhabitant of the zillah station to 
obtain the same exemption without the intervention of the Judge, by bringing 
his Cause, ih the first instance, before the district Moonsiff. It is true that, 
in this case, he may be obliged to quit his home during the trial. This, how¬ 
ever, is no peculiar disadvantage, but one to which he is subject, in common 
with the inhabitants of every village or town in which there is no district 
Moonsiff stationed. > ' 

j66r Oo the 1.9th July 1816, the Commission forwarded to the several 
Collectors of districts translates of the village Moonsiff and village and district 
Punchayet Regulations, numbered IV, V, and VII, of 1816, with directions 
to circulate them for the use of the head inhabitants of villages, and to make 
it known that they were to be acted on as soon as they were circulated ; and, 
on the 23d riepteinber, the (Commission called upon the Collectors to state how 
far those instructions had been carried into effect. Theii answeis to this 
letter, and, where necessary, to that of the 19th July, the Commission sub¬ 
mitted for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 
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'#^167. From the abstracts which the Commission gave of the communications 
from the Collectors, it appeared that, in almost all the districts, great progress 
had been made in the circulation of the Regulations among the Tehsildars’and 
Curnums: that in Cuddapah, copies to all the Tehsildars, with orders to 
assemble the Curnums, had been issued as early as the 9th August: that the 
sanie steps had been taken in most of the other districts, before tlif end of 
September: that before the middle of October, in some districts, the greater 
part of the Curnums had already taken copies, and in most of the others 
they had made so much progress in taking them, that the Collectors had issued 
orders to act upon the Regulations: that in Malabar and Canara copies had 
not yet been circulated to the talooks, but that the delay was unavoidable, 
owing to the Collectors of those provinces being obliged to get the Mala¬ 
bar and Telinga translations sent from Madras translated into Malayalum, 
for the inhabitants of Malabar, and into Canari and Hindowi for those of 
Canara ;• and that in Tanjore alone there seemed to be any cause to apprehend 
that the Regulations would not be speedily and completely circulated. The' 
Commission brought the substance of Mr. Hepburn’s communications on the 
subject to the notice of Government, and stated that it only served to confirm 
them more strongly in the belief of the correctness of the sentiments which 
they expressed in their report of the ^9th of August last, that, in the intro, 
V duction of the new system, no real co-operation is to be expected from the 
” Collector of Tanjore.” The Commission further observed, that they were 
unable to state what progress had been made in circulating the Regulations 
in Rajahmundry, as no report had been received from the Collector of that 
district. 


168. The Sudder Adawlut having expressed an opinion, that “ the efficacy 
*♦ of rewards, in facilitating the apprehension of offenders, would be diminished 
« by the recision of Regulation XIII of 1809,” the Commission shewed, by 
the returns of those apprehended, that since the enactment of that Regu¬ 
lation, no effect had resulted from it, which might not have been produced 
without it; and the Sudder Adawlut did not shew from the state of the Cud? 
dapah zillah, where more offenders have been proclaimed than in all the rest, 
that any good h^d resulted from the rescinded regulation. 

169. The Sudder Adawlut adopted an opinion of the late Magistrate of 
Guddapah, that “ in the endeavours to provide against collision betvveen the 
“ tvvo authorities of criminal Judge and Magistrate, an error has been com- 
" mitted in the Regulation, from which material inconvenience may be appre- 
« bended.” The inconvenience was stated to be, that the criminal Judge, in 
the investigation of heinous crimes necessary previous to the commitment for 
trial, cannot correct the errors in the proceedings of the police officers, froth 
whose hands he is required to receive the accused; nor if he should, in the 
course of the investigation, discover that others have been concerned in the 
perpetration, does he possess any nmans of getting at them, for he cannot 
issue a warrant, and he cannot communicate with the other Magistrate under 
whom the police is placed. The Commission observed, that they could not 
assent to the construction given to the Regulation by the Sudder Adawlut, or 
admit that the Regulation contained the error to which they adverted : that 
the Sudder Adawlut founded their opinion that the criminal Judge was debar¬ 
red from communicating with the Magistrate in Section 25, Regulation IX. 
I8I6. riie Commission stated, that the concluding expression, “ and no other 

communication shall be necessary,” was intended to apply merely to the 
case of the^particular prisoner forwarded by the Magistrate to the criminal 
Judge, and that it did not appear how it could, without violence, be made to 
apply to any thing else: that the zillah Magistrates and Collectors were not 
restrained, under the old Regulations, from corresponding on matters of 
public duty, and it had been the practice for them to communicate on such 
matters whenever it was deemed requisite for the benefit of the public service : 
that the practice; so far from having been prohibited, was rather encouraged 
by the new Regulations 5 for the Magistrates were positively directed to com¬ 
municate to each other, whatever information they might receive on points 
likely to affect the peace of their zillahs. 
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170. The Commission stated, that they thought it proper to say thus muc 
with the view of endeavouring to vindicate the language of the Regulation, 
being aware that, whenever doubts arose regarding the meaning of the Regula¬ 
tions, that by the existing law the interpretation of the Sudder Adawlut was final, 
and that, howevfcr useless such a proceeding might appear, a new Regulation, 
in conf<j|mity to that interpretation, must be added to the code. The Commis¬ 
sion furtlier observed,, that if the Right Honourable the Governor in Council 
were of opinion that communication between the zillah Magistrates and crimi¬ 
nal Judges was not precluded by the words which excited the doubt of the 
Magistrate of Cuddapah, it might, perhaps, be deemed a matter not undeserv¬ 
ing of future consideration, whether the construction given by the Sudder 
Adawlut to the Regulations, where doubts arose regarding their meaning, 
should not be made subject by law to the sanction of Government. 

171. The Board of Revenue having stated the necessity of suspending the 
operation of Regulation XIII. of 1816, till the commencement of the ensuing 
Tusily, the Commission were required to state also their sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject. The reasons assigned by the Board of Revenue, in support of the mea¬ 
sure, were the difficulty of supplying the courts with stamp paper before the 
1st February 1817, and their business being thereby rendered liable to inter¬ 
ruption, and its being almost impossible to convey translates of the Regula¬ 
tions in the several vernacular dialects to the provinces of Canara, Malabar, &c. 
by the 1st February, and the hardship which it would be on all classes of peo¬ 
ple to preclude them from bringing into court, after that date, any deeds or 
other instruments which had not been written on stamp paper, which could not 
reach those distant provinces within the prescribed period. 

172. By the Bengal Regulation,* an interval of four months was allowed to 
make the necessary arrangements, and by the Madras Regulation,* an interval 
of three months and five days ; and though the period allowed at Madras was 
less than in Bengal, the Commission observed that there were many circum¬ 
stances which ought to make it equally adequate to the completion of the pre¬ 
vious arrangements: that the Bengal Regulation pre.scribed an additional die 
for one anna stamps, which, as it embraced all transactions within sixteen ru¬ 
pees, wmulcl require more paper than any other stamp; this stamp was dis¬ 
pensed with by the Madras Regulation: that the distance between Madras 
and its remote provinces was considerably less than between Calcutta and its 
more distant dependencies, and the stamp paper might, of course, be transmit¬ 
ted in a shorter time : that, by the Bengal Regulations, the Superintendant of 
Stamps, or the officers acting under his authority, were required to endorse 
each piece of stamp paper with their official signature, and that, by the Madras 
Regulation, endorsement was to be made by the Collector or his assistant. 
Under all these circumstances, the Commission conceived that the time al¬ 
lowed was amply sufficient for every purpose, and that there ought to be no 
necessity for suspending the operation of the Regulation. The Commission 
stated, that should it nevertheless be deemed necessary to suspend the opera¬ 
tion of the Regulation, it would also be necessary to suspend that of Regula¬ 
tions XIV. and XV. of I8I6, as they both referred to Regulation XIII. of 
1816; but the Commission conceived that, instead of carrying the suspension 
to the 12th July, as proposed by the Board of Revenue, it would be sufficient 
to extend it to the 1st March or 1st April I8I7. 

173. With regard to the revenue relinquished by the new stamp Regulation, 
the Commission observed that the drafts of that, and of four other Regulations, 
were sent to them to be revised, “ with a view of’preventing theit‘provisions 
“ from interfering with those of the Regulations lately enactedthat they 
were ignorant of the amount of revenue affected by it, and conceived that,, 
whatever it might be, provision would be made for its security by a separate 
Regulation, and they expressed their opinion that the Board of Revenue should 
be authorized to frame a Regulation for that purpose. 

174. The Collector of Rajahmimdry having explained the reason of his 
silence respecting the circulation of the Regulations IV. V. and VII. of 
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16, which he stated were then distributing, and of the delay in transmitting 
the statements required of him connected with, the establishment of Pptails and 
police oflBcers, his letter on the subjeet was submitted ty the Commission for 
the information of Government; and they took that occasion to notice the com¬ 
pletion of the Malayalum translations of the same Regulation,, and to state that 
copies of them had been distributed throughout the Malabar province, 

175. The Collector of Tanjore having, since the Commissioners* report of 
the l6tb November 1816, transmitted to them two estimates of expences to 
be incurred in carrying the new Regulations into effect, and having stated that 
their being sanctioned by Government was necessary to enable him to begin the 
preparation of pottahs for Potails, and the list of stamp-paper prices mentioned 
in those estimates, the Commission deemed it proper to submit the correspon¬ 
dence which had taken place between him and the Commission, on this and 
some other points, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, as the Collector’s subsequent explanations gave a different view of 
his intentions from that which the Commission had taken, respecting the- 
appointment of Potails in Tanjore. The Commission expressed their satisfac¬ 
tion at the progress made by Mr. Hepburn : they observed, they were aware he 
w’ould, in some instances, meet with difficulties in carrying the Regulations into 
effect, and that on receiving his promised statement of them, they would sub¬ 
mit it, with their opinion as to the remedy which ought to be applied. 

176. The Commission expressed their regret, that the same intemperate tone 
which they had more than once had occasion to bring to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, was still pursued by Mr. Hepburn in his recent communications, with 
regard to the estimate of the expense attending the preparation of the list of 
stamp paper and pottahs for Potails. The Commission observed, that they 
had received no charge of the kind from any other Collector. They expressed 
their ignorance, whether the revenue establishment of Tanjore was more limited, 
compared with the duties required of it, than that of other Collectorates : but 
as the Collector would not commence the preparation of the estimate, and as 
any farther delay in preparing the pottahs would be productive of much incon¬ 
venience, the Commission submitted the estimate for the orders of Government. 

177. The First Commissioner left the presidency early in the year I8I7, and 
proceeded to Tanjore, to learn what progress had been made in the appointment 
of heads of villages required by the Regulations, what were the obstacles by 
which its execution was impeded, and what were the means by which they could 
be removed. By the First Commissioner’s report to Government, it appeared 

that the whole number of villages in the Tanjore zillah was.. 6,011 

that Potails were already appointed, and lists sent to the Tehsildars, for... 41,108 

and that for the remainder............ 1,903 

no Potails had yet been appointed, owing to various causes which were inserted 
opposite to the totals of the several classes of which those villages are composed. 
Of the 1,903 villages without Potails, Colonel Munro observed, that the num¬ 
ber of uninhabited villages would probably amount to about six hundred, and 
leave only 1,303 without Potails; but as one hundred and forty of these 
belonged to the Rajah, and as the greater portion of the remainder was likely 
to be rented, it was probable that very few, if any, would be left, for which 
Potails might not be provided under the existing Regulations. 

178. As it appeared, from the returns sent in. by the Tehsildars to the Col¬ 
lector’s cutchery, that of the Potails ordered to be appointed, many had refused 
the office,, and others, after accepting, had thrown it up, the First Commis¬ 
sioner required the acting Collector to assemble the principal landholders of 
the Myaveram district, that he might have a full discussion with them on the 
subject. 

179. The meeting lasted many hours, during which time they brought 
forward every argument they could devise, and which are detailed in Colonel 
Munro’s report, against their being required to act as Potails or heads of vil¬ 
lages. When they were desired to enter into particulars, and specify the duties 
they would have to discharge under the village Regulations, and when it was 
shewn to them that those duties did not differ essentially from those which they 
had always been accustomed to perform, they had recourse to general argument, 

that 
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that their time was so much occupied in cultivation and finding the means of 
paying their rents, that they bad none to spare for other purposes. 

180. It was evident, from the whole of their arguments, and from each 
individual concurring, without the slightest variation, in every point with the 
two or three principal speakers, and from all asserting what they knew to be 
unfounded, namely, that no Meerassadars had superior authority to another, 
that they had preconcerted their answers, and that they acted under the influ¬ 
ence either of some of their own numbers or of some leading men in the country. 

181. Colonel Munro thought it, in consequence, advisable to have no rnore 
meetings with bodies of the principal inhabitants, in order to have their opinions 
respecting the office of Potail, but to confine his enquiries chiefly to the nature 
of the internal administration during the native Government, and as to how far 
any of the head inhabitants had a share in it, similar to that which is usually 
assigned to Potails in other districts. The accounts the First Commissioner 
obtained, though they differed in many minor points, concurred in the main one, 
that in villages held by a-number of proprietors or Meerassadars, there was orie 
who, under the title of Natumkar, exercised authority over the rest in all public 
concerns of the village, having the village servants under his immediate autho¬ 
rity, making the collections and exercising coercion against defaulters, settling 
petty disputes, &c. 

182. The First Commissioner stated, that there is no sufficient cause why 
the head Meerassadars or Natumkars of Tanjore shonld not, as well as the head 
Ryots of other districts, act as heads of their villages. The very circumstance 
of the Meerassadars being in general intelligent, renders it more easy to esta¬ 
blish village Moonsiffs and yillage puncliayets in Tanjore, than in districts 
whose inhabitants are less instructed. The First Commissioner therefore 
suggested, that the Collector should be ordered to direct the Natumkars to act 
as Potails, as the principle should be maintained, that every village must find a 
head man to discharge the duty of executing its public business, in the manner 
required by Government: that to take the opinions separately of all th§ indi¬ 
viduals composing so numerous a body, as to their being willing or not to under¬ 
take the office, would answer no purpose but to raise difficulties and occasion 
delay, and that, indeed, such opinions could not be obtained; for it Was well 
known, that there were always a few leading men in each district, by whom all 
the other heads of villages were guided: tliat from the principle, that every 
village must find a head, not having been observed in Tanjore, either before or 
since the passing of the Regulation for the appointment of Potails to do the 
duty of village Moonsiffs, and from its having been thought necessary, not only 
after the passing of that Regulation, but even after what was called the appoint¬ 
ment of the 4,108 Potails, to consult the Potails as to their being willing or not 
to discharge the duty of the office, the introduction of the proposed arrange¬ 
ment had been much retarded : that the appointment of the 4,108 Potails con¬ 
sisted merely in the Collector’s authorizing that number to be appointed to a 
similar number of villages, according to lists of villages, and Meerassadars to 
act as Potails, which had been submitted to him by the Tehsildars ; but that, as 
the option was still ofiered to the Potails thus appointed to hold or relinquish 
the office as they thought proper, the consequence had been, that as far as could 
be ascertained, the number of those who had declined was much greater than 
that of those who had agreed to act, and that the system of village Potails was 
as far as ever from being established. 

183. The First Commissioner shewed, that the Meerassadars ought to defray 
the expense of remunerating the Natumkars, should any remuneration be 
deemed necessary; and concluded his report by stating, that, Jn his opinion, 
there was no more difficulty in finding heads of villages in Tanjore than in any 
other district, and that their not having been found had arisen from the Col¬ 
lector not having taken the steps calculated to ensure success to the measure. 

184. The Judge in thezillah of south Malabar having stated that, in conse¬ 
quence of the town of Cochin and its dependencies having been reannexed to 
South Malabar, a district Moonsiff would be required to be stationed at Cochin, 
the Commissioners recommended to Government that the Judge should be 
authorized to entertain an additional district Moonsiff to be stationed at Cochin, 
which was acceded to. 


185. The 
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185. The Collector of the zillah of Canara transmitted to the Commission copy 
of a correspondence between him and the Board of Revenue, relative to the 
translating.of the Regulations into the Ganari and Hindowi languages, for the 
use of his districts. In submittting this correspondence for the information 
and orders of Government, the Commissioners observed, that it would be desir¬ 
able that the Regulations should be translated into tiie Hindowi as w'ell as 
the Canari languages, because the Hindowi was the general language of a few 
districts of Ganara; but as this portion of the country was of small extent, in 
comparison with that in which Canari was the prevailing language, the Com¬ 
missioners recommended that the Regulations should be translated into Canari 
by a translator to Government. 

186. The Judge of Cuddapah having stated that some further enactments 
were nece.ssary, in cases of the escape of prisoners or misdemeanors in the 
jail, the Commissioners observed, that they conceived the existing Regula¬ 
tions, at the date of the Judge's letter, were perfectly adequate to the ends in 
view, but that, should any difficulties be stiU supposed to remain on these 
points, they would be removed by the recent enactment of Regulation III. 
of 1817. 

187. The late Magistrate at Chittoor having addressed Government on the 
subject of pensioning some of the late police Darogahs under him, the Com¬ 
mission were directed to state their sentiments on the subject. They ob¬ 
served; that though they were sensible that a good deal of inconvenience and 
distress must always follow every measure that throws a number of public ser¬ 
vants out of employment, yet they did not think it would be advisable to con¬ 
sider this circumstance as giving such persons any claim to a pension from 
Government: that the police system was of too recent creation to entitle any 
of the Darogahs to a rewa,fd for long services: that no provision was made in 
the case of the many revenue servants who were thrown out of employment 
by the introduction of the permanent settlement, and that the adoption of a 
contrary priociple, where services were not very long, would entail a heavy , 
and endless expense, and often on account of persons who could either main¬ 
tain themselves or did not de.serve any provision: that though the Darogah 
establisliment had been done away, the Collectors were not precluded from 
employing the late Darogahs in such revenne and police duties as they might 
think them qualified for. 

iSS. The Judge at Cuddapah * entered into a comparison of the old and 
new Regulations, the evils likely to result to almost all classes, but more 
cspecialiy to the old and infirm, the illiterate, and the widow and orphan, 
from the district Moonsiff’s not having a regular establishment of Vakeels ; 
caleulated the proportion of the male population likely to be every year as¬ 
sembled at district punchayelS, and of individual labour and income which 
would be thereby lost; stated what might be lost to the public by judicial and 
revenue servants being summoned tp attend punchayets, and detailed his sen¬ 
timents in a variety of other cases, 

189. The Commission, in their report on the Judge’s objections, ! to which 
they beg to refer, stated that many difficulties were looked to by Mr, Newn- 
ham which never could occur, and to which, therefore, it could hardly be ne¬ 
cessary to say much in answer. 

190‘. The Magistrate at Tinnevellyl having requested authority to build a 
Magistrate’s office and jail at that station, the Commission, in their report t® 
Governmeni on the subject,§ observed, that any ciitcherry whicli was large 
enough for the transaction of;a Collector’s revenue business was also sufficient 
for bis magisterial duties; and, with respect to the jail which the Magistrate 
proposed to erect for the security of prisoners under examination, the Com-, 
mission observed, that if such a building were necessary at the Magistrate’s 
principal station, it would be equally necessary at the station of every-Tehsil- 

[7 L] dar, 

^ Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 30th December J816, enclosing letter from the Judge at 
Cuddapah, dated Otb December 1816, i* Letter to the Chief Secretary, 5th March 1817* 

J' fVom Mr. Secretary Hilb 24th February 1817. § To the Chief Secretary, 20tJi April 1817. 
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dar, as they must all detain prisoners under examination: that the duties of 
the Collector obliged him to be absent from his bead station, visiting the dis¬ 
tricts during a great part of the year, when he would, of course, confine pri- 
soners'under examination in such places as might be used by the Tebsildars of 
the difterent districts, which would be found sufficient. ■. 

191. From Tanjore Colonel Munro proceeded to Trichinopply, Madura, 
Dindigul, and Coimbatore, to ascertain the condition of the village servants, 
but more particularly that of heads of villages. In these provinces he found 
prevailing every where the same general system of the village affairs being di¬ 
rected by a head cultivator, either Brahmin or Soodpr. This man, however 
denominated, was the Potail, and the authority which he exercised so much 
the same, that the accounts of one district might answer for all the rest; but 
as his allowances and privileges varied considerably in different districts. Co¬ 
lonel Munro, in his report to Government,* stated what his situation was in 
each district, and gave a brief sketch of what the village system was under 
the native powers, 
of the Caveri. 


until the Company’s government, in all the countries south 


192. The First Commissioner observed, that the heads of villages are^ at 
present capable of carrying on all the duties required of them by the Regula¬ 
tions, but that they would do it better if their situations were rendered more 
fixed and independent, wdiich would give them more weight and respectability 
in the country than they can possess where they are liable to removal at discre¬ 
tion. No general rate of allowances to the heads of villages would answer 
every where, as in some they are at present sufficient, in others too little, and 
in the same province more commonly both, and that it would, perhaps, be best 
to adopt different standards in different provinces, which in each might be 
regulated by ancient custom. 

193. The First Commissioner, in the course of his circuit, every where en¬ 
deavoured to ascertain how far the new system was agreeable or otherwise to 

' the inhabitants, and stated his conviction that the, change had produced general 
satisfaction. 

194. The Magistrate of the zillali of Canara having urged the expediency 
of the transfer of that part of the bekul talook under the zillah court of North 
Malabar to the jurisdiction of the zillah court at Mangalore,f the Commission 
recommended to Government the adoption of the measure, which was accord¬ 
ingly acceded to.t 

195. On a proposition of the zillah Judge atGuntoor, to construct buildings 
■for the Sudder Aumeens in that zillah, j] the Commission stated," that the same 
places where the Sudder Aumeens formerly held their cutcherries would still 
answer every purpose required, and that they deemed the disbursement for 
erecting additional buildings, proposed by Mr. Gregory, unnecessary. 

196. The Magistrate of Canara having represented the_inadequacy of his 
cutcherry to accommodate any part of the magisterial establish men the Com¬ 
mission were induced, on the ground of the absolute necessity of the measure, 
to recommend to Government that he might be authorized to make the addi¬ 
tion proposed by him, not exceeding two hundred pagodas, which was approved 
by Government.**^ 

197. As it appeared, from the reports of the local authorities of Malabar, 
that both its ancient institutions and the manners of its inhabitants differed 
widely from those which generally prevailed in the* peninsula of India, and as 
the late Regulations, vesting certain powers in the heads, of villages, were 
founded in the general usages of India, it was natural to suppose that, if any 
material objection occurred to their introduction, it would be found in Malabar. 
The First Coramissionef, therefore, thought it advisable to proceed to that 
province from Coimbatore,ft in order that he might have an opportunity of 

examining 

* Letter to the Chief Secretary, 26th May 1817. Ditto, 20th June 1817. f Letter 

from Mr. Secretary Hill, 26th July 1817. § Ditto, 19th June 1817. !| Letter to the 

Chief Secretary, 2Sth June 1817. f Ditto, 1st July 1817. ** Letter from Mr. Se¬ 

cretary Hill, 19th July 1817. +t Letter to the Chief Secretary, 4th July 1817. 
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examining on the spot whether the Regulations could, in every point, be intro¬ 
duced with advantage to the country, or* if not, what alterations of them would 
be requisite for that purpose. The substance of the First Commissioner’s re¬ 
port to Government was an abstract of the information which he received from 
thote Naits and other natives, who seemed . to him to be the best informed With 
tegard to. the details of the village administration, ancient usages, and internal 
government of Malabar. 

198, The result of the First Commissioner’s investigations satisfied him that* 
in Malabar, the village establishment was so inadequate , to the object of its 
inatitution, that it required a compiete revision; that, under the Malabar 
llajalls, their village system was vvell enough adapted to the ends of their mili¬ 
tary government: that under the Mysore Government, there was neither time 
lior tranquillity sufficient to complete a new one, but that whatever we have of 
useful was then introduced : that the terror of our arms and the progress-of 
time had established tranquillity, but that We had made little improvement., 
and had rather retrograded than advanced in those arrangements which were 
most essential: that the approach made by the Mysore Government to a village 
esta,bljshment, in the appointment of village Parbutties, had since been rendered 
of no avail, by reducing the number of those officers, and converting them into 
a subordinate district establishment: that we had a superior district establish¬ 
ment Under the Tehsildars Or Sheristadafs, as they were called in Malabar, and 
a huzzoor or provincial one under the Collector, in both of which the head 
native servants were too poorly paid to expect much good from them, and that 
with ail those establishments, there were no means of obtaining and preserving 
correct detailed village accounts: that the doul^le district establishment with¬ 
out a village one, served only to widen the distance between the Collector and 

, the iaudhoiders, and to place every thing respecting their real condition put of 
his sight; that there was no ryotwar province in which he had so little c6m- 
inunication witluthem, and where lie ought to have so.much. The First Com- 
iiiissipneiv therefore, proposed to render the principal officers of the huzzpor 
and district cutcherries more respectable, by increased allowancesj and to intro¬ 
duce a regular village establishment, for the particulars of which the Comruis- 
sipn beg to refer to his fepprt. 

199 . With respect to the village establishment, the report stated that the 
Regulatiotv'. passed in 1816 require that there sliould be Cum urns to perform 
paiticular duties, but that, bad no such Regulations been passed, Cuiinums 
would still have been necessary for the security, of the revenue : that, without 
them, there could be no s 5 'stem in revenue aceouuts, and mo information entitled 
to any confidence as to the resources of the country : that the number of Cur- 
nums proposed would be fully adequate to ihe -perforraanee of every service 
required of them : that they would have more to dp than in other districts, in 
registering the sales and various kinds of mortgages of l^nds, but much less 
labour in accounts, because the revenue being paid in mohe’y rents, and gene¬ 
rally paid without any balance by a vsry large proportiGn of the landholders, 
the details would be much simpler and shorter than vVfrt ro rents were paid both 
in money and kind, and Were regulated ' every year by the e>stent of laud in 

' cultivation : that the number of Kolkais proposed iruglm: appear insufficient, 
when the number of the inferior servants in other disii ii ‘<s way to, but 

that the customs of Malabar rendered the greater part pr srKli .atuyants unneces¬ 
sary : that the great superiority of the Namboorees aud the other 

castes, and the long existence of raijjtary tenures, havel estab^^^^ such an 
extraordinary degree of subordination among the different cisies, and of defe¬ 
rence, from all to the chief of the viUage, that wdnlb it remained he would 
hardly require hny servants, as every man in the village would obey Ins orders 
’ without hesitation : that the village servants should be paid in laud rather than 
in money; that land conferred more respectability, and was regarded as ntore 
permatieht: that a higher value was set upon it than upon a money allowance ; 
that a good deal of land in Malabar had fallen into the hands of Government, 
by forfeiture and Other means, and ought, as far as possible, to be allotted to 
the maintenance of village servants ; that it could only , partially be appropriated 
in this way at present, because it lay in large quantities, and is confined to 
particular villages, and can only be useful to the servant when it is situated in 

his 
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his own village t that the unappropriated part of it ratgbt be gradually ^old, 
Ltd the priciemployed in the purchase of village service- and wherever it ws 
wanted -Vat the viliagh servants, where they did not receive land, ought to be 
paid by*a remission of rent; that this would be 

a money allowance, both because it was more convenient and more laspechple, 
and fur^ther, was not liable to be diminished by embezzlement, to which all 
money payments, particularly to so numerous a body ot revenue servants, were 
SSeorkss exposedi that, where the villap servant paulno rent lu 
whicii he could receive a remission, he must necessarily be paid m money. 

200 The expense of the village establishment prposed byr the first 
mSier would be as follows, estimating the land-rent and vili^e taxes 
at Pagodas 5,00,000: ^ 

Heads of villages, one and a quarter per cent, of the above sum, Pagodas 

Curnums or Menwas, two per cent................... 

Kolkars, three-quarters per cent......... ,/ 


Pagodas 20,000 


The report stated, that as the application of these rates to every village would 
make the^allowanees to the servants in some villages too high in otheis too 
low^ it would be advisable to increase the rates in the small villages and do 
diminish them in the largeones. in proportion tothe amount ofrtwenue. ac.^-i^- 
frtn L Se submitted by Colonel Munro: that fbe^ rate proposed for the 
li^ds of villages was low, compared to what was usual in other districts, _but 
that as in Malabar, they ha(>in general lands of their own sufficient for their 
mafntenance ; and as they were fond of office, even where it conferred 
tase besides a little authority and distinction, the rate would be sufficient to 
Ser theends of inducing them to execute cheerfully the duties assigned to 

them", and of attaching them to the Company’s government. ' . 


201 The First Commissioner observed, that the whole 6f the proposed 
charge would not be an addition to the present expense, as 
called the village establishment, amounted annually to... Pagodas 17,810 7 

T^uLprop^ed villageestabbshmenttobe substitutedforitwas gO.O0Q 0 P 


Leaving only, as an additional expense, the difference.. .......... • 2,189 ^7 6i 


But that as the reduction of the parbutti establishment would occasion an 
increase of that of the Tehsildars, tliq actual additional expense from the mea- 
surproposeff ^ be about Pagodas 11,000; but that, were the whole sum 
of Pa^crolas 20,600 to be an extra charge, it ought not_feo preveiitthe iminediate 
appointment of a villiige eBtablishmeot, for, without it, there cduld_ be no cor- 
JeS Svledge of the state of the province and its resources, and there could 

to subsist between Government and the inhabitants. The Fust Commi&sioiier, 
therefore, recommended the adoption of the measure. 


<>02 The First CDinmissidher next took a survey of the huzzoor and district, 
establi'shments of Malabaf, which he cohs^^ to 

to the purposes of their institution, and to require a complete lefoi m. I he 
report stated, that the main defects of this, system were, the want of ^leLaiM 
accounts of the land revenue, and the customs, tobacco, and salt revenue being 
S unMiceS^ both of the Tehsildars and^the huzzoor She- 

ristadar: that the Sheristadar received hafdly any accounts ftom t^esedepart- 
raents, and had no control over them j and that the agents ^^^rusted with the 
management had, consequently, the same facility as formerly m Gpunbatoie, of 

comttutting the greatest abuses with very little danger of ^iscove y. Pue re- 
form which the first Commissioner recommended was the granting to tlm bheus- 
tadar authority over every department in all its details,^and providing the means 
of furnishing every account he might require, and_ he accprdiuglv submiU^^^^ 
estimates of the necessary establishment, 'drawn up with a view to this object. 


<>03 AlthouMi no augmentation of the present custom establishment was 
deemed necessary, the First Commissioner disapproved of the manner of con- 
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;^ucting its duties, and suggested a different system, by placing them under the 
control and authority of the district cutchen y and the Collector’s bhcristadar. 

204. Tlie same observation equally applied to the management of the salt 
revenue, the department entrusted with it being independent both of the dis- 
tfet cutcherry and the Collector’s Sheristadar, and the First Commissioner 
recbi-imended its being placed under both. The report statbd, that the prin* 
cipal sources of the complaints preferred to the First Commissioner, while in 
Malabar, arose from the tobacco and salt monopolies and the land-rent: that, 
first with regard to the tobacco, the grievances complained of were merely of 
that general nature, which must always be felt when the price of any article 
of general consumption was greatly enhanced by monopoly: that the com- 
moditv was not a necessary of life, and that there was no other way by which 
an equal revenue could be raised with equal ease to the inhabitants: that, 
secondly, with regard to the salt, the inhabitants in general of Malabar were 
not more aftected than those of other provinces by the tnonopoly price, but that 
the dealers complained of the measurement at the dep6ts, and the land-owners 
who made salt on their lands, both of the measurement and of the prohibition 
of the manufacture. 

205. The First Commissioner entered into the details of embezzlements in 
the salt revenue by measitrenaent and wastage, and also firom paying moie for 
foreign salt than the actual purcbase-price, amounting annually, during ape- 
riod of five years, to Star Pagodas 21,187 44 15. This result, the Irrst Com¬ 
missioner observed, was not drawn altogether from actual accounts, but partly 
from estimates of surplus measurement and wastage, and prices paid to the 
importers by the brokers; but that those estimates, he believed, were rather 
underrated than otherwise^ On the importation of foreign salt, he observed 
that it had almost supplanted the home manufacture, and occasioned general 
discontent: that the fact of a salt revenue greater than that of Malabar being 
realized in Canara, without any importation, was sufficient to prove that it was 
not absolutely necessary, even for the sake of revenue, to suppress the home 
manufacture, 

206 . The .report observed, that the next subject of complaint was the assess¬ 
ment of gardens and rice-lands, by which was not meant any general inequality 
of assessment, but the continuance of the original assessment on gardens and 
rice-lands, which had been so much deteriorated from various causes, that the 
produce was no longer equal to the discharge of the rent. The First Commis¬ 
sioner suggested the means by which those complaints might be redressed, 
which would not only secure the revenue, but obviate, in a great degree, the 
necessity of selling lands for arrears, the practice of which being now generally 
introduced, was received with general dissatisfaction : that this remedy might 
be proper among zemindarries and great estates, but was otherwise among in¬ 
numerable small properties, as in Malabar, where the land owner and the culti¬ 
vator were very commonly united in the .same person; and that the same means 
should be adopted, both for the security of the land-owner and of the revenue, 
as were customary in well regulated ryotwarry districts. 

207 . The Commissioners having been desired to report ^ whether k would 
not, in their opinion, serve to promote the views of the Honourable Court or 
Directors, and prove a salutary arrangement, to give primary jurisdiction to 
Collectors in all matters falling within the provisions of the pottah, the distraint 
and the boundary Regulations of 1802 j the Commission stated,! that it would 
be a measure highly beneficial to the country, and they prepared and submitted 
to Govermnent drafts of two Regulations embracing all the points adverted to, 
and providing for cai-rying into effect the views of the Honourable Court of 
Directors. 

208. The Commissioners took the liberty of observing, that thougli Regula¬ 
tion XII. of 1816 extends to only a few of the heads noticed in Mr. Hill’s 
leaser it could not have been made more comprehensive, consistently witii the 
eighte^th Resolution of Government of the 1st of March 1815, which limited 
the inrisdiction of the Collector to the settlement of boundary disputes on the 

[7M] verdict 
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,veiclict of a puncliayet, or with the instructions conveyed in Mr. 

Hili’s lettefr of the S5th of May 1816, directing the Commission to 
ulation XII. 1816, in conformity to the Honourable CourCs orders of the 
pth December 1815, which limited the authority of the Colleetorto therefer- 
riirig Of disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of lard, 
between proprietors or renters and their Ryots, to be tried and determine s by 
punchayets. The Commission further observed, that the preparation of ifegu- 
lations for the enforcement of the rules respecting pottahs and distraints, re¬ 
commended in the Court’s letter of the 29th April I8l4i, was not referred to 
the Commission but to the Board of Revenue, by the seventeenth Resolution 
of Government of the 1st of March 1815. 

209. As the subject of pottahs is connected with that of distraint, the Com¬ 
mission thought that it would be most convenient to insert whatever related to 
both in one dbaft, and to comprise what regarded boundary disputes in a sepa¬ 
rate draft} and as it appeared to them that, under the existing laws, the Ze^ 
mindars possessed all the means of realizing their dues from the Cultivators 
required by the Honourable Court, the Commission endeavoured in the drafts 
to fulfil the other part of the Court’s orders, of affording protection to the 
cultivators from the exactions of the Zemindars. 

210. The Commissioners took a view of the provisions of those drafts, and 
made such remarks as seemed necessary, where it was proposed to modify 
or rescind the law, and observed that, when those drafts should have been 
passed by Government, the Collector w’ould have jurisdiction in almost every 
case of public revenue as well as of rent between individuals, and that be 
would thereby have the means of not only securing the revenue from loss more 
readily than at present, but of promoting the ease of the inhabitant^, by the 
speedy adjustment of their suits, while at the same time an appeaT in every 
case lying open to the zillali court, would guard them against e very si t of op¬ 
pression, 

211. The Magistrates of the zillahs of Tanjore and Tinnevelly having for¬ 
warded to the Commissioners the police establishments which they deemed 
necessary for their respective zillahs, the Commission submitted ihe n for the 
sanction of Government, for the present* observing that, tvlH-u fiiriliev espe- 
rience should have shewn how far an union of the police arid revenue estnbiiah- 
ments would admit of reductions being effected without injury to their effi¬ 
ciency, they could be hereafter made by a revision of the whole. 

212. The Commission also submitted a district establishment proposed to 
them by the late Collector in Malabar, and observed, that as the First Com¬ 
missioner had recently submitted to Government a report on the inefiiciency 
of the revenue establishments of Malabar, and proposed an eniarged one, they 
thought that no final arrangement could be made, until Government should 
have determined how far the revenue establishment proposed by the First 
Commissioner should be adopted. * 

213. Some of the magisterial servants having been retained by the Judges, it 
became necessary to authorize the Collectors to entertain others of the same 
description. A copy of the Commissioners’ correspondence on this subject 
with the several Collectors was submitted for the information of Government, 
to shew that they had endeavoured to keep the establishments on the lowest 
possible scale consistent with their efficiency. The Commissioners furiher 
stated, that from the incomplete returns which they had received, there Was, 
by the transfer of the police to the Collectors, a net annual decrease of ex¬ 
pense, amounting to about 30,000 Star Pagodas, exclusive of the zillahs of 
Madura and Coimbatore j but that no just comparison could be made under a 
partial revision, as not only some of the police servants retaine/d by the Judges 
might be reduced, but also a part of the establishment employed in the civil 
administration of justice. 

214i. The Judge of Chittoor represented to Government the necessity of an 
increase to his establishment of four English writers, on the ground that there 
would be full employment in future for the Judge, Assistant Judge, and Re¬ 
gister, 


Secretary 
frame Re- 


* Lettei* to the Chief Secretary^ 2l»t July 1817. 
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Wer, under the operation of the new laws. This proposition being referred 
to the Commission, for their consideration and report, they showed, by a com¬ 
parison of the number of causes disposed of in 1816 and 1817, in the Chittoor 
kllah, that the business before the European authorities had decreased about 
o.^e-half, and increased before the native judicatories in the proportion of 
abo ’t one-third. Under these circumstances, the Commission deemed the 
addition of English writers proposed by Mr. Wright unnecessary, and they took 
occasion again to submit the expediency of abolishing the office of Assistant 
Judge. 


Mr. Stratti 
Report, 

21 March 1818. 


215. The Assistant Collector in charge of the Tanjore ziilah having been 
directed to report on the progress made in the introduction of the new system, 
his reply was sent to the Commission for their consideration. He stated that 
two things were wanting, in order to render the village Moonsiff system in any 
degree efficient in Tanjore, 


The first was, a.n extension of the provisions of Regulation IV. 1816, so as 
to authorize Collectors to nominate, in certain cases, the proprietors of viL 
lages, though non-resident, to act as head inhabitants of such villages, and to 
appoint in villages where there was no head inhabitant connected with agri¬ 
culture, a Kashagoodee, to act in that capacity. The second was, the ex¬ 
emption of the head inhabitants of villages from contributing to the police 
establishment. 


216. The Commission stated, in reply, that these subjects had been brought 
to the notice of Government by the First Commissioner, in his report of the 
8 th February last, and they recommended that they might be allowed to pro¬ 
vide, by a supplementary Regulation, for whatever might be necessary to ren¬ 
der the village system more complete. Th^ also recommended, that the 
Tanjore heads of villages should be exempted from the house-tax imposed for 
the support of the police establishment; and that should any other house-tax 
exist, from it likewise. 



The Commission further recommended, that the Collector should be 
required to prepare statements of the amount of remission of taxes which has 
been granted to the heads of villages, and other Meerassadars of Tanjore, 
since 5ie commencement of the Company^’s Government, and likewise of 
the amount of allowances formerly received under the Rajah’s government, 
by the Natumkar or head of the village, from the Meerassadars, as those* state- 
raents would show whether the heads of villages in Tanjore did not actually 
enjoy remissions equivalent to the allowances granted to those in Coimbatore, 
or if they did not, whether the deficiency ought to be made up by an assess¬ 
ment on the Meerassadars, or by Government. 


217. The ziilah Judge at Vizagapatara having represented to the Sudder 
Adawiut the irregularity of the village Moonsiffs, in not furnishing returns of 
causes decided by them, the Judge’s letter and the Sudder Adawlut’s proceed¬ 
ings thereon were forwarded to the Commissiotjers for their consideration and 
report. 

218. The Commission stated, that as the Regulations came to be better un¬ 
derstood, more regularity would be in future observed by the village Moon¬ 
siffs in making the prescribed returns} and that, should Government be of 
opinion that some penalties were necessary to enforce their transmission, the 
Commissioner stated that such penalties should attach to the Curnums, and 
that a clause to this effect should be inserted in a supplementary Regulation. 

219. The ziilah Judge of South Malabar represented to the Commission the 
necessity of an additional district Moonsiff in his ziilah, in consequence of the 
arrears of unsettled suits rapidly increasing. The Commissioners brought 
tlvis circumstance to the notice of Government, and stated that the most 
effectual remedy for the evil complained of would be the employing of village 
Moonsiffs, who would relieve the district Moonsiffs from a great number of 
petty suits; and they suggested, that orders should be issued for carrying into 
effect the arrangement regarding village Moonsiffs recommended by the 
First Commissioner, in his report of the “ith July 1817, and that, as sdme 
months must elapse before the system of village Moonsiffs could be brought 

into 
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into operation, that the zillah Judge sliould be authorized to appoint an addi 
tionai district MoonsiiF. : ; 

SSO. The Governiiient #ere pleased, iri' consequence, to direct the Board 
of Revenue to entertain the establishment of revenue servants in Malabar 
tecomtnended by the Eifst Commissioner, and sanctioned the zillah Judge of 
South Malabar, Employing an additional district Moonsiff. ' 


Q21. Petitions from two of the late police Darogahs of the Chingleput zillah, 
soliciting pensions, having been referred to the Commission for their report, 
on the ground that fbey held the office on high pay, as a compensation for 
the loss of privileges and emoluments to which they possessed a hereditary 
title, the Commission stated that the first petitioner, by his own statement, 
had been raised from the situation of a common Peon to be a police Darogah, 
and that consequently be had no claim on Government for the loss of former 
privileges and emoluments, and that the other petitioner was already better 
provided for than many discharged police Darogahs, by the possession of a 
village on Shotrium tenure. 

222 . In submitting a statement of the estimated and actual charges of the 
Magistrate and Police establishments, from the 1st November 1816 to the 
12 th July 1817, in the zillah of Tinnevelly, the Commission brought to the 
notice of Government that the actual charges proved Pagodas 293 19 14 
below the estimate they had submitted for the sanction of Government on the 
21 st July last; and they further observed, that Mr. Gotton*s proposed estab¬ 
lishment for the current fusiiy exhibited a decrease of Pagodas 129 below the 
annual pay of the last proposed establishment: and the Commission stated 
their conviction, that when the advantages to be derived by the union of 
the police and revenue establishments should be better appreciated by ex¬ 
perience, further reductions of both establishments might yet be expected. 

223. A statement of the actual disbursements in the Police department in 
the zillah of Bellary, from the l6th November 1816 to the i2th July last, 
having been referred to the Commissioners for their report, the Commission 
observed, tliat no reduction of expense had occurred in that zillah from the 
Collector’s Tehsildars having always acted as police Darogahs, and from there 
being no Thanadars, both of which offices were abolished by Section 3, Re¬ 
gulation XI. 1B16 : that they, however, thought that Mr. Chaplin’s police 
establishment would admit of some reduction when the state of public affairs 
might render the measure expedient. 

224i, The general question which arose, regarding the claims of Thanadars 
who had been recently thrown out of employ, having been referred to the 
Commission for their consideration and report, the Commissioners observed, 
that the Collectors were not precluded from employing the Thanadars and 
police Peons who had been recently dismissed, and that, considering the large 
body of men who were employed under the judicial, revenue, and police 
authorities, they were of opinion that, if casualties and vacancies were filled 
up by the dismissed police serv'ants, that all those who were distinguished lor 
good conduct would gradually find employment. 

225. The Magistrate in the zillah of Madura having applied for permission 
to entertain some additional servants, the Commission brought his request to 
the notice of Government, and shewed that, allowing for the expense of the 
additional servants required, there was still, by the dismission of the police 
Darogahs and Thanadars, a reduction of expense in the Madura zillah, by the 
tiansfer of the police to the Collector, amounting to Pagodas 124f pe^; mensem. 

226 , Some papers relative to the police establishment in the zillah of Coim¬ 
batore having been referred to the Commission for their consideration and re¬ 
port, the Commission attentively examined the statements referred to in Mr, 
Thackeray’s address, and had the satisfaction to bring to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, that the police establishment proposed by Mr. Thackeray for the Coim¬ 
batore zillah was Pagodas 193 23 40 per mensem below the former police 
establishment, after allowing for the transfer of some servants from the custom 
and tobacco departments to the police, by which the pay of those servants 
would be a saving to both those departments. 

227 . The 
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1^. The Commission prepared and submitted, for the information of the 
ight Honourable the Governor in Council, two general abstract statements, 
shewing the number of original causes and appeals decided in the several zillah 
courts and by the several native tribunals, between the 1st January and 30th 
Ic^eptember 1816, and the Ist January and the 30th September I 8 I 7 . This 
cOv'iparison exhibits a dinainution in the latter period, in the iiumber of original 
suits and appeals decided by the European authorities, amounting to 1,932, 
and an increase in the same period in the number of original suits and appeals 
decided by the several native tribunals, amounting to 21,021. The Commis¬ 
sioners observed, that although they never entertained the least doubt of the 
ultimate success of the new system, yet they were not prepared to expect so 
favourable a result in so short a period: that as out of 7,423 causes decided by 
village Moonsifts in nine months, only three appeals were pending, it could 
hardly be doubted but that the inhabitants are satisfied with their decisions, 
and that, much as punchayets may of late years have fallen into disuse, not a 
single decision by them had been reversed : that although the village MoonsitFs 
have done but little in some zillahs, and nothing in others, that still a compa¬ 
rison of nine months of the two years, I 8 I 6 -I 7 , shewed “ how disproportioned 
“ the means of judicial administration under the late system were to the wants 
“ and necessities of the people.” 

228. The Commission also remarked, that the new system had already ena¬ 
bled them, on former occasions, to recommend the abolition of the office of 
Assistant Judge, and that, should the Government deem it expedient, from 
the great decrease of business before the Judges by the transfer of the magis¬ 
terial duties to the Collectors, to make any reduction in the Dumbe? of the 
zillali courts, they should be ready, whenever required, to state the manner 
in which the reduction should be made. 

(Signed) GEORGE STRATTON, 

Commissioner. 


Sl 


Mr. Stratti 
Report, 

21 March 1818. 


SECRETARY to BENGAL GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Bated tke 19th Ma^ 1818. 

To D. Hill, Esq. Secretary to Government at Fort St. George. 

Sra: 

I am directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you, dated the 24<th ultimo, with 
the documents alluded to in it, and to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council, that the local Government have 
thought it expedient to suspend the consideration of the papers above men¬ 
tioned, until they shall have before them the reports from the Sudder Adawlut 
and Board of Revenue, alluded to in the last part of your letter, and which it 
will be satisfactory to receive at as early a period as may be practicable. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

Fort William, 19th May 1818. 


Letter from 
Bengal 
Government, 

19 May 1818. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Bated the 8th Becember 1818. 

To W. B. Bayley, Esq. Secretary to the Government, Fort William. 

Sir; 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council Letter to 
to request, that you will lay before the Most Noble the Governor General in Bengal 
Council the accompanying copies of the reports which have been prepared by s^DeTisis’ 

[7 N] the ' - sj. -^ 
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ingal 
Gowromeat, 
8 Dec. 1818. 


the Sudder Adawlut and by the Board of Revenue xeapectively, on the revised 
judicial system, in consequence of your letter of the 18th November 1817; 
The Governor in Council also tra,nsmits a copy of a report on the same subject, 
which has been prepared by the late Commissioners for revising the Judicial 
system, since the return of Colonel Miinro from the military Operations ^ 
which he had beeh engaged. The Governor in Council does not considiv it 
necessary to delay the transmission of those papers, for the purpose of commu¬ 
nicating along with them that review of the recent changes in the system of 
internal administration for this presidency, which he proposes, at as emly a 
period as may be practicable, to lay before the Honourable Court of Directors. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 8th December 1818. 


.§L 


REPORT of the BOARD of REVENUE, 

Dated the 315# August 1818. 

Report of Par. 1. The orders of the Governor in Council, under date the 1st May last. 
Board of Revenue, required the Board to furnish the Governor in Council with information on such 
31 Aug. 1818. , points stated in the letter from the Supreme Government, of the 18th 

November 1817, as might fall under the Board’s “ official cognizance,” and 
the orders of the Governor in Council of the l6th, received on the24ith June 
following, desired that the information called for might be furnished without 
d^lay, fnd directed that the Board should state within what period their report 
might be expected to be laid before Government. 

g. The Board, on the ^9th June, reported that they had found it necessary 
to apply to the Collectors for information on some of the points noticed in the 
letter worn the Supreme Government, but they named the 31st August as the 
period within which they expected to be able to furnish their report. They 
accordingly now proceed to take into consideration the replies received from 
the several Collectors to the circular letter of the Board, under date the 17 th 
June. 

3. It appears that the Collectors of Nellore, Coimbatore, and the head 
Assistant in charge of Bellary, are of opinion that the duties of Magistrate do 
not materially interfere with their revenue duties ; but Mr. Fraser qualifies this 
opinion by observing, “ I refrain from interference, unless where the affair 
« appears of such importance as to require ray- own immediate investigation, 
“ or when there is any doubt, on which latter occasion directions are given, 
« because I consider this to be the intention of the system lately introduced, 
“ and that investigation in the first instance by an European, on occasions 
where there must be one and may be two other ordeals, superintended by a 
“ Judge, is in general unnecessary, and may sometimes do harm, by enabling 
“ delinquents to have more opportunity for escape through corrupt means.” 

Mr. Siillivari observes: “ when I discharged the duties of Magistrate myself, 
I did not find that they interfered in the smallest degree with the revenue 
« ddties; neither did Mr. Thackeray. They occupy, perhaps, one hour a day, 
“ on an average of the year.” ^ 

Mr. Nisbett observes: “ In the first part of this period I did not find that 
“ the additional charge impeded in any degree the perfbrmancfe of my other 
labours, as it seldom occupied me above two hours a day; on the contrary, 
“ I am of opinion that the new arrangement accelerated business, by giving 
“ greater weight both to my oivn and the Amildar’s orders, in' mattdrs con- 
“ nected with revenue. The latter, too, I have reason to think, exercised 
** more vigilance, and were more zealous in the detection of crimes, from a 
« wish to ingratiate themselves in the quarter where their private interests were 
“ innnediately concerned than under the zillah court.” 

4. The 
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The Collectors of Malabar, Salem, Ghintodiv and Ganjam, have not given 
ecided opinions. 

Mr. Hargrave observes : “ At particular times I have certainly found the 
“ v^ischarge of my police and magisterial functions interfere with my revenue 
“ du^^es^ and at the present moment I am obliged to let my ^ssistahf dohdiict 

the investigatipn of all crimes, disputes, &c. though I retain the managemeht 

of the police in iny own hands.” 

Mr. Vaughan states: “ The police duties were generally found tolerably" 
“ light, and did not interfere too much with our revenue duties in general, 
“ particularly during three circuits, in consequence of the Judges then on* cir- 
“ cuit expressing no dissatisfaction at the mode of transacting our basinet. 
“ A difference of opinion, however, between the Third Judge of circuit and 
“ myself having occurred, the matter was referred for the decision of the Court 
“ of Sudder Adawlut, which was given in favour of the Third Judge, accord- 
“ ing to his interpretation, though not so decidedly, in my opinion, as he 
“ conceived.” 

Mr. Oakes states; “ When, as at present is the case, I have to perform the 
“ entire duties of magistrate, l am under the necessity of holding my cutchery 
“ from six o’clock in the morning till eight, and again from ten to three j 
“ after which the native establishment remains in office until six o’clock in the 
“ evening, when the orders given during the day are read and signed.” 

Mr. Cazalett observes; “ There is not, however, so much Magistrate’s busi- 
“ ness in the district as to prevent the Assistant, although superintending this 
“ department, from proving himself most aiding towards the discharge of the 
“ revenue duties.” He adds: “ The discharge of the functions of Magistrate, 
“ as at present they are required to be performed without the aid of an 
“ Assistant, might interfere with the revenue duties. The great niceties which 
“ the Regulations require to be observed in all proceedings, and the strictness 
« with which these are enforced by the court of circuit, 1 find, from late 
“ experience, render it necessary for the Magistrate personally to look to the 
“ correctness of every paper.” With reference to the scrupulous niceties and 
attention to forms, Mr. Cazalet further observes, that “ his remarks apply 
“ with equal and greater force to the heads of police (natives), who in their 
“ proceedings are directed to observe so many forms, and such exactness in all 
« investigations, that the duty becomes very severe; for the result of all this 
“ is, that either the head of the police will neglect his revenue duties, to enable 
“ him to attend to these augmented and increasing particulars of police detail, 
“ or, what is much more likely to be the case, he will refrain from taking notice 
“ of many offenders, from the difficulty of finding time personally to take and 
“ prepare the several examinations and forms of proceedings, with the exactness 
“ and great precision required by the circuit court.” 

5. The Collectors of Rajahraundry, North Arcot, Chingleput, Trichinopoly, 
Madura, Tinnevelly, Tanjore, Guntoor, Masulipatam, Vixagapatam, and 
Canara, are of opinion, that the discharge of the duties of Magistrate, when 
performed by them in addition to their revenue duties, materially interfeiie with 
the due discharge of the duties of the revenue department. 

Mr. Smalley observes : “ To answer the subject generally, I should say th^t, 
at present, the Collector has not leisure to attend properly to both the revenue 
and magisterial duties of this district j but whenever the land revenue shall 
be again collected from a few 2emindars, he certainly might, with one 
Assistant,” execute fully both offices.” 

Mr. Cook observes; “ From the ternporary absence of the assistants, the 
magisterial department has occasionally devolved wholly on the Collector j 
in replying, therefore, to the third paragraph of your Secretary’s letter^ I liave 
no hesitation in stating, that I consider the extensive and laborious duties of 
the joint situations such as cannot be performed^ either with sat isikction to 
the individual or tO the intefesf of the public service. 

Mr. Lushington observes: “ With respect to the third query, t have certainly 
found the office of Magistrate, as now constituted, to interfere materially 

“with 
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^ of 
lard of Kevenue, 
31 Aug. 1818, 


with my r^V6nuc duties. Infactj whciiit is consideiocl how iu8.ny iinpoitent 
duties are vested in a Collector of an unsettled district, the constant vigilance 
which is requisite to restrain the revenue officers from abusing their trusts, 
I think it impossible that any extensive duties, like those of M^s^strate, cap 
“ be imposed upon him, without causing him to neglect his office ot Collector,; 
but he adds, “ since the transfer of the magisterial department, I have, , .ow- 
ever, been led to the following conclusion, viz. that consideralile public good 
« would result from allowing magisterial powers to remain with the Collector, 
even in the event of the office of Magistrate being again tiansfeiied to the 
zillah Judge;” and again, “ the result therefore of my experience, since the 
transfer, is this, that the office of Magistrate, as now constituted, is too great 
an addition of duty to the office of Collector : that the office might be ren- 
- dered more efficient if exercised by the zillah Judge and Collector conjointly, 
and that, should.it be deemed expedient to continue the office as at present 
“ established, the aid of additional European assistants to a considerable extent 
« is absolutely required.” 


ii 


a 
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Mr. Cotton states : “ I have the honour to inform you, that besides holding 
“ a general superintendence as Magistrate, I find it quite impossible, with my 
“ revenue duties to perform, to give my attention to any of the detailed duties 
“ in that office.” 
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Mr. Peter states: “ In May the duties of Magistrate were performed by my 
head Assistant, Mr. Drury: from June to November they were discharged 
chiefly by myself, owing- to Mr. Drury having been nominated Commissioner 
to investigate the claims of the Travancorians to the Cardanmm Hills, and to 
his absence on leave to the presidency; from November to January they 
were performed by Mr. French ; and from January to April' both by Mr. 
Drury and Mr. French, who have likewise had charge of the sayer depart¬ 
ment and some Talooks. When the whole of the duties of Magistrate 
devolved upon me, before I was joined by my second Assistant, Mr. French, 
1 found the discharge of them interfere very materially with the discharge 
of the duties of a revenue nature; and I certainly think a Collector cannot 
perform both duties satisfactorily to himself, without the aid of 
Assistant.” 


an 


Mr. Harris states: “ On the third and last point I am not clear as to its 
exact purport. If, as Collector, I am to discharge both revenue and police 
duties, I have no hesitation in submitting it as utterly impossible. Even with 
the aid of Mr. Cameron’s zealous assistance, and the unremitting labour of 
myself, I have no hesitation in stating that I consider the overwhelming 
business of this zillah inadequately attended to. It is not for me to submit 
in this place to the Board how that business has been conducted; their ap¬ 
probation I have had the honour to gain. In the police I have, I hope, de¬ 
served the favour of Government. Hence I might agree, that my Assistant 
and myself are adequate to the duties of both departments, from the satis- 
factory manner in which they have been performed. I have, however, little 
doubt that, with the assistance of another efficient European officer, every 
duty might be got through, to the greater satisfaction of Government, your 
Board, and to the interests of the people at large.” 


Mr. Russell states: “ The far greater'portion of the Magistrate*^s business 
has been performed by the head Assistant , Collector, Mr. Robertson; and 
had it not been for the able and unwearied assistance which I have received 
from, that gentleman, in the revenue as well as magisterial departments, tue 
various duties of my double office could not possibly have been executed with 
any degree of regularity. In conclusion, I have no hesitation in declaring 
that more European assistance is necessary to the efficient discharge ot the 
business of this coUectorate.” 


no 


Mr. Smith states: “ When I received,charge.of the magistracy, I had 
records or servants handed over to me by the criminal Judge ; and I 
never had experience in the Judicial department, it was natural enough 1 
should feel much at a loss when required to perform duties to which iny- 
Assistant and myself were strangers. These causes, and the ignorance ot 
the police Aumeens or Tehsildavs in the zillah, produced much unnecessary 
* “ trouble, 
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^♦Pfeiatable, which was greatly increased in consequence of the numerous petitions Report of i 
•^^referred by the Zemindar of BoobelUe and his adherents, who, as usual, v/ere Aug isisi 

« found engaged in the grossest practices against the peace of tlieir neighbours .- 

and of Government. The I’esult has been, that from November last until 
that part of the duties of Magistrate which I discharge occupy more of 
nfe time than all my other duties in the aggregate. Measures, however, 

“ have been recently taken, founded on past experience, which it is expected 
“ will enable me to perform that portion ot the Magistrate s functions 1 have 
« not delegated to my Assistant, without interfering with those in the Revenue 
« department.” 

Mr. Hepburn observes : “ From the 1st May till the end of September last 
« year, the duties of Magistrate were entirely performed by my Assistant, hav- 
ing been called away myself from my district at that period. Since then 
** they have been executed both by myself and him, till about a month ago, 

“ when he went off upon leave of absence, since when the whole business has 
« fallen upon me again. During the whole of that period my Assistant has 
♦* been much more a judicial than a revenue officer, the duty of Magistrate 
having not only occupied nearly his whole time, but every hour 1 could spare 
myself from my own proper revenue duties, which have been frequent^ m 
“ the course of that time broken in upon, by calls of so pressing a nature from 
the magisterial department, that they could not be neglected. From the uri* 

“ equal demands upon the Collector’s time which accompanies the peiformance 
« of revenue duties, I have no hesitation in saying, from the experience that 
4‘ has already been had of the present system, that I have found it does attunes 

“ most materially'interfere with the Collector’s proper duties, which at parti- 

« cular periods of the year are such as to afford me full employment for all my 
“ time in conducting the revenue details. I have never, however, had more 
« than one Assistant at a time. From the forms and details pre^ribed, I also 
find that it requires so constant an attendance in office, as greatly to encroach 
4* upon that personal inspection and superintendence of the public wmks of 
4‘ irrigation, which in this district forms so important a branch of the Collec- 
4‘ tor’s duty; and that a few days absence from his office upon other branches 
“ of the service, entails an arrear of business upon him which requires consi- 
“ derable efforts to clear off. At such times, therefore, an accession of Euro- 
44 pean assistance is required; but if the Collector’s duties aie such as occa- 
44 sionally to' occupy his whole attention, the Assistants will, at such times, 

“ become in fact the executive Magistrates in the country.” 

Mr. Hanbury observes: The duties of Magistrate in this district are, I fancy, 

‘4 as laborious as in any district under this Government, and more so than iti 
4< many. When the whole of the duty has been undertaken by me, I have 
44 frequently found it more than I could satisfactorily discharge; and howe\^r 
“ heavy the duty may now be, it will be most considerably increased if the 
44 Magistrate shall be compelled to furnish translates, both of his proceedings 
44 and of those of the district police, in those cases which, from his limited 
‘4 power of punishment, he finds it constantly necessary to forward to the cn- 
“ minal Judge, commonly one or two each day, sometimes more, seldom less, 

44 and the papers in each of these cases would frequently, with^close diligence, 

“ uninterrupted by any other duty, occupy a week to translate.” 

G. The Board,-in their proceedings under date the 18th December 1815, 

.stated, that when the Committee appointed in I8OG to revise the existing sys-. 
tern of local police recommended that Collectors should be appointed 
trates, it was considered a rule prescribed by the highest authority, that all 
annual or other periodical settlements of the revenue were to cease, and that 
a permanent zemindarry settlement was to be made, either with existing Ra« 
iahs, Zemindars, and Poligars, or with other persons to be created proprietors 
of estates formed of many villages. The recent orders of the Honourable 
Court of Directors have abrogated this plan of collecting the land revenue, and 
have directed that the settlements shall be annual, that they shall be made 
with each cultivator, and that each field shall be assessed with a permanent 



[7 0 ] 


7. Gonsiderable 


* For the amount of Revenue settled permanently, see Minute of the Board of the 5th January 
ISIS, paragraph 125, about tweijty-nine lacs of Pagodas. 



Board of Revenue, 
31 Aug. 1818. 
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7 . Considerable progress had been made in the permanent zeinindariy 
settieinent previouply to the receipt of these orders; several of the zemindarcies 
and estates permanently settled have, however, subsequently reverted to Go¬ 
vernment, and are now under the immediate superintendence of the Collectors. 
The proceedings of the Board, of the 5th January last, shew further, that n 
the other provinces settled on the llyotwar plan, the classification of the .oil, 
and the money assessment fixed thereon, have been found to be so defective, 
that is, so unequal and so high, that the field assessments intended to be per¬ 
manent require in most cases to be reformed. 

8. The existing decennial village settlements wdll all expire within the next 
three or four years. Further, the revenue of many extensive provinces, in 
which neither the permanent zeraindarry settlement by estates, nor the per¬ 
manent ryotwar field money assessment has been established, will become 
payable in kind,* according to local usage, unless intermediately commuted 
for a money assessment, lliis mode of management must also be resorted to 
in all mootahs and zemindarries hereafter resumed or under attachment. 

9 . The Governor in Council has recently had under consideration the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Coimbatore Commissioners, appointed to investigate the ex¬ 
tensive abuses and frauds committed by the native revenue servants in that 
province, t The proceedings of the Committee appointed in 1804 to inves¬ 
tigate the embezzlement and frauds committed in the years that the land 
revenue of Tanjore was received in kind, is fresh in the remembrance of the 
Board, J and it is to be regretted that their records afford numerous more re* 
cent instances of detected embezzlements, fraud, extortion,, and corruption,, 
on the part of the native servants entrusted' with the settlement and collection 
of the various branches of the public revenue, and on the part of the head in¬ 
habitants in connivance w'itli the servants. The extensive powers which must 
be committed to the native servants, to be employed in conducting the 
measurement, classification, and assessment of the land, preparatory to the 
general commutation of the public revenue, now due in kind, for a payment in 
money, and for revising the existing rates of the money assessments fixed by 
survey, must satisfy the Governor in Council that the native servants, who are 
to assess the land according to the instructions framed by Colonel Munro, 
,vvill I’equire to be vigilantly and constantly watched, or that they will commit 
great abuses, 

10. The 

* The Revenue payable in kind, from the province of Tanjore o.nly, may be reckoned at six and . 
a half millions of b ushels of rice in the husk, or 40,000 in. garce* 

f Letter from Government to the Board of Revenue, dated the 22d September 1804- 

I The amount peculated by the head or other inhabitants and the native servants, was estimated 
by the Committee to be, for three years, Pagodas 2,0Y>800, or Rupees 7>27,300, see paragraph 35 
of Committee’s Report to the Governor in Council, dated Slst July 1804, and paragraph 56. 

56. The avowal of guilt made by the Maylioor Meerassadarsbeffore the Committee, and their for¬ 
mal denial of it before the Collector when brought forward by Trivungadatayengar, attracted the at¬ 
tention of the Committee, and led them to question the Meerassadars on their inconsistency^ 
They allowed that the declaration which they had in the first instance delivered to Trivungada- 
tayengar, relative to the embezzlement in their village, was true, and that they came to the head 
cutcherry with a full determination to confirm it before tha Collector, That on their arrival at 
Combaconuno they were sent for to the house of a person named Raniasawmy Pillay, principal 
Meerassadar of their talook, where they met two persons, one belonging to Appovmh, the accused 
Tehaildar, and tlie other to Ramachender Row, the Peshcar of the head cutcherry. These 
people, on the part of their masters, and in conjunction with the bead Meerassadar, pointed out to 
them tlie disgrace of the Sirkar servants, and the ruin of the Meerassadars of the province, as the 
inevitable consequences of their declaring to the Collector the embezzlement Appoviah had made 
on their village. They stated, particularlj^ the wish of tJie head Peshcar, that they should deny 
before the Collector the truth of the accounts which they had given to Tiivungadaluyengar, and 
pointed out to them, as a corroboration of the Peshcar's w^ish, the circumstance oi his having sent 
his own confidential man to communicate with them. To persuasions of this nature was added 
promises of indulgence from the Tebsildar. The Meerassadars of Maylioor (to use their own 
words), believing in the promises of their advisers,-and fearful of incurring the resentment of so 

many people, united to conceal the truth,” denied before the Collector the whole of the state¬ 
ment wdilcli they had given under their signatures to Trivungadatayengar. 

The foregoing declaration of the Meerassadars given to the Coiriiiiittee, was confirmed in all its 
material points by Annacoody Ramasawmy Pillay, the principal Meerassadar of Coottalura, and 
Appoviah, late Tehsildar of that talook. See paragraph 56 of the Report- 

5 See instructions to surveyors, assessors, and revisers of surveys of assessments, page 787 of 
ti c Appendix to the Fifth Report of the House of Commons. 
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,^.0. The frauds recently brought to light ia the salt department, under the He 
C ollectors of Guntoor and Nellore, and the great increase of revenue which. 
has subsequently been obtained in both collectorships in this branch oC re- 
■wnue, * evince the constant viliganoe required to prevent the repetition of 
s'%li frauds. 

li‘. The statement of Mr. Chaplin, the late Collector irv Bellary, f tlnat he 
considers a sum of forty thousand pagodas, $ or about half the amount of the 
revenue now deri.ved from Sayer, to be annually peculated by the servants' 
of his district in that department j and his description of the-progress of a 
native Collector of Sayer, in obtaining money by improper means, will show 
the time and attention required to manage successfully this branch of revenue. 

Mr. Chaplin observes; “ On the subject of the customs, general^, I have 
but few observations to submit to the Board. Notwithstanding that the 
revenue has improved of late years, this lu’ancli cd' it forms a perfect sink of 
fraud and corruption, wliich seems quite unfatliomahle. However perfect 
the Regulations may be, they seem to me to be quite insufficient to giutfd' 
against the combined artifices of merchants and Sayer servants'to defraud the 
Government. No sooner is one check upon embezzlement and smuggling 
established, than another mode of evasion isinvented, and the accounts of 
the dej)artment are so intricate and multifarious, that it is scarcely possible 
satisfactorily to trace the clue of frauds through the various mazes in which* 
they are involved. This difficulty of proving malversation is the great 
stumbling-block in the way of all inquiry : great facilities are consequently 
aftbrded to the'Sayer servants of appropriating the collections. A needy 
.Brahmin, destitute of the means of subsistence, appointed on a salary of 
three canteray pagodas per mensem to a chowky of any magnitude, im¬ 
mediately begins to live on a comparatively grand scale, celebrates two or 
three weddings for himself and his relatives/in the course of the year, gives 
expensive entertainments, provides his wife with.costly ornaments, and not 
unfrequently hasaGomashta in his own pay, to assist him in conducting the 
business of the chowky. It is sufficiently obvious whence he derives the 
means to supply these disbursements: they are obtained, of course, at the 
Sirkar expense. Tiie ways and means of defrauding the revenue are 


various. 


12. The Board of Revenue are compelled to record their conviction, that 
Sayer servants are not the only class of native servants in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment to whom the foregoing description is applicable. The recent roguery of' 
the Teksildar, whose treasury. waS' plundered by the PindarrieSj i.s a further 
proof of the want of integrity and principle in.the native revenue officers in all. 
departments. Indeed, Mr. Chaplin’s description will apuly to most native 
servants; but it is true that the opportunities for committurg fraud, although 
great in most branches of the revenue, are particularly co in the. department of 

Sayer or inland customs. 

13. The Abkarry d&partment, for the exclusive sale of spirituous liquors, 
now yields a considerable annual revenue ; but it is far from having arrived at 
that state of improvement of which it is susceptible, either as regards the 
amount of revenue, the mode of collection, or the morals of the people. Any 

sparei 



Gross Revenue, 1817» 
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f Letter from Mr. Cli^lin,27th October^in Consultations 18th November 1817. . 

± Par. 8. “ I am sure that if the full extent of the Sirkar dues were realized in the caHom 
department, they would add forty thousand pagodas to the government income in this single 
zillaht'* 
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,.^jHfnort of spare time and attention that Collectors coaid bestow, might be usefully em 
oard of Revenue, ployed in planning and executing improvements m this branch or revenue. 

^ The money annually expended in the repair of tanks and watercourses* 

and the execution of other works of public utility now superintended by CV - 
lectors, has amopnted annually, on an average of ten years, to Star 1 age^as 
1 16 , 676 , or Rupees 4,08,366.* The report of the Coimbatore Commissioners 
details the extent to which abuses can be practised in this department of the 
public expenditure under a lax superintendence, and this is not, the Board re¬ 
gret to say, a solitary instance of fraud committed by natives in the disburse¬ 
ment of money in the execution of public works. In most of the districts 
under a permanent settlement, the repairs are not now made to any great ex¬ 
tent at the expense of Government, but hereafter repairs will be reipured to 
be executed by them in all estates that may revert to Goverriment. Ih® P®’’’ 
sonal superintendence, from time to time, of Collectors' or of their Assistants, 
is DBcessary, to secure a faithful and frugal application of the public money iu 
this branch of expenditure. In Tanjore, in Tinnevelfy, and other provinces, 
the care of public works of this nature is a source of great and annual anxiety. 

15. The advances made annually, to aid the poorer class of cultivators, to 
replace their lost capital and stock, have amounted, on an average of ten years, 
to Pagodas 2 , 71 ,m or Rupees 9,51,730 8 annas; and great abuses are noto- 
riously practised in the distribution of this money. I he most vigilant superin¬ 
tendence is required on the part of Collectors to prevent these abuses. . The 
amount of the annual advances for cultivation will increase, as the failare m 
the permanent settlement brings more estates under the management of the 
Collector. 


Sl 


16 The monopolies of tobacco in Canara and Malabar require also a vigilant 
superintendence on the part of the Collectors of those provinces, to prevent 
imposition on the consumers of this article, and frauds on the Government.f 


17 . The foregoing enumeration of the principal duties which the gentlemen 
now intrusted with the charge of the revenue and magisterial office.s of exten¬ 
sive provinces have to perform, in the Revenue department alone, will place 
fully before the Governor in Council the subject referred to the Board for re¬ 
port in the seventh paragraph of the letter from the Supreme Government; 
and when the duties of Magistrate, as performed by Collectors or their Assist¬ 
ants in another department, are reported on by the Court of Smlder Adawlut, 
the Govenio*’ iu t oancil will have under consideration the whole detail of the 
united duties required to be discharged by the officer appointed to the joint 
duty of Cfffiector and Magistrate. 

18. In some collectorships. during the last eighteen months, the duties of 
Collector and Magistrate have devolved entirely on the Collector or on the 
Assistant, and have thtfs been discharged by one European officer, without any 
other European ers:stance, notwithstanding that in most cases an additional 
Assistant lid bem. apj-ointed to Collectors to aid them in the discharge of 
Magistwite’s 

lO. For instance, in ihc liistrlot of Bellary these united duties were dis¬ 
charged bv the Assistant C alone for a peribd of thirteen months. The 

Assistant Collector in the ’ Ian of Cliuigleput was also in sole charge of these 
united offices during matiy moiuns, at the time that several resumed estates 
were under the immediate manag ement of the officers of Government, and se¬ 
veral estates were under his superiutemience, as manager under the court of 
wards.J; 

20 . The Assistant to the Collector In Tanjore was also foi; six months in 
charge of the united duties of Magistrate and Collector. 

21, The Collector of Ganjam was without any Assistant for a long period. 

22 . The 


■* 'JTie Committee estimate the peculation for eight years at forty thousand Star Pagodas and 
uj'wards. f S®!** Board's Proceedings, dated 29th Dec. 1817. See report of Commission 

Irquiry in Coimbatore, paragraph 36. f Aumanee is the technical term; and it meqns 

tlijii lae of Go'semment are to be received in kind from each field reaped, and to he stocked, 
watched and sold, by the immediate servants of fhe Government. 



WHlSTfiy 



The Assistant to the Collector of Vizagapatam was absent a long time 
from ill health. 
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Reporl or 
Board of Xleventie 
31 Aug* IS l«. 


23. Durin<^ the recent absence of the Collector of Canara frotn his district, 
all .be unitecfduties above described devolved on the head and sole Assistant. 

24. The Collectors of Guntoor, Cuddapah.and Masulipatara, were employed 
in the investigation of losses sustained by the irruption of the Pindarries, and 
during such part of the time as the new system prevailed, their Assistants were 
in charge of all the duties of Collector and Magistrate. 

25. The Collector of Malabar was at one time deprived, on account of ill 
health, of the services of his second Assistant, and subsequently his head 
Assistant had leave of absence for six months. 

^6 The Collectors of Guntoor and Nellore have, at different times, been 
deprived of the aid of their Assistants in the Magistrates’ departments, and 
are so now, the Assistants being, on the recommendation or the Board, em¬ 
ployed on an inquiry into abuses in the salt department. 

27 Durino' the period that the Assistant to the Collector of Madura and 
Dindifful was employed on the Committee Cor settling the Travancore boun- 
dary, the duties of Magistrate and Col lector-were all performed by Mr. Peter, 
and Mr. Peter has subsequently applied for leave of absence. 

2S The duties of Magistrate and Collector have for some time devolved on 
the Collector of Cuddapah, during the absence or sickness of the Assistant, 
and are so now, the Assistant being absent on leave. 

29. The Assistant in Bellary is again in sole charge of the united duties of 
the Bellary division of the Ceded District. 

SO. The Collector of Tanjore is again in sole charge of the duties of Collector 
and Magistrate of Tanjore. 

31. From these details the Governor in Council will observe, that owing to 
the office of Magistrate and Collector not being now held by separate officers, 
provision has not been made, as was heretofore customary, when the depart¬ 
ments were separate, on the absence or indisposition of the Magistrate or of 
the Collector, for the regular discharge, by separate persons, of the duties of 
the important and distinct offices of Collector and Magistrate, while the returns 
of the several Collectors shew that, in most cases, the Assistants are placed in 
the exclusive charge of the Magistrate’s department. 

32. Where the duties of Magistrate are entrusted, as they appear to have 
been generally, to Assistants, it further appears that the Collectors do not de¬ 
rive from Assistants so employed any material aid in the performance of reveriue 
duties, so that, in fact, the duties of Magistrate have, in general, occupied 
the whole time of one European officer, without the office of Magistrate having 
been considered a distinct and separate office, and without a sepaiate Assistant 
having, in all cases, been appointed to aid the Collector in the dischaige oi us 
revenue duties. 

33. It is scarcely possible, even now, and certainly it will be hopeless to ex¬ 
pect it when the Collectors are engaged in framing permanent ryotwar field 
assessments in money, that the united duties of Collector and Magistrate can 
be satisfactorily discharged, whenever, from causes unavoidable in a climate 
so unfavourable to health, or from causes common to the established customs 
of the service, either the Collector or his Assistant is removed for any time 
from the active discharge of their duties. 

34. The decennial village leases, as before remarked, are every where draw¬ 
ing to a close.* In every Collectorship of the permanently settled provinces 
there are either a number of villages unrented, minor estates under the imme¬ 
diate management, or zemindarries placed in trust, under the care of Collec- 
tors.t The detailed investigations and researches wdiich the annual settlements 


[7 P] 



* They all expire in three years. 


to be frequently the case in Bengal. 
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ft of of tlio revenue of these villages and zemindarries will recjuire ; the vigilance 
BoMofR^Wiue, jjnjj attention, necessary to prevent, to detect, and punish .fraud coinmittod in 
31 Aug: 1818. ^ department of land revenue ; of the monopolies of salt and of tobacco, of 
internal sayer duties, of the abkarry; to prevent fraud in the disbursements jf 
yepairs and for ai^vances, all under the same local European authority, caf for 
the exercise of so much zeal, vigilance, and personal superintendence, that the 
Board apprehend it can scarcely be expected that these duties can be performed 
in a satisfactory manner by any one European authority.* 

S5, Further, if the time and attention of the Collector and his Assistant, 
charged with the arduous and most important duty of commuting the revenue 
now payable in kind from extensive provinces for a money payment, and with 
the annual settlement and collection of a field rent from each cultivator, is to 
be diverted from such momentous duties, to enquiries into complaints for petty 
offences, such as abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults or affrays, 
under Section 3^!, Regulation IX. A. D. 1816; also complaints for petty 
thefts, under Section 33, or under Section 9, to apprehend murderers, robbers, 
thieves, housebreakers, and disturbers of the peace, and persons charged before 
the Mvigistrate with crimes and misdemeanours j to attend to all forms of pro¬ 
cess in Sections 10, and 11; to follow up the consequences of resistance under 
Section 18, to the extent of depriving a Zemindar of his zemindarry; to at¬ 
tend personally, under Section 24, to the examination of offenders, and to 
superintend personally their punishment to the extent allowed by law; finally, 
to call upon the military, when necessary, to suppress disturbance of too se¬ 
rious a nature to be put down by the civil power, under Section 47, Regula¬ 
tion XL A. D. I8l6j the Board think it probable that the interests of revenue 
must materially sufter by such a diversion of the Collector’s time from his reve¬ 
nue duties.-j- 

36. From the above cursory review of the duties of a Magistrate, from an 
examination of the forms and restrictions under which the duties of Magistrate 
pnist now be discharged, and under the impression that in cases of murder, 
combinations of castes, disafiection, .treason, or rebellion, the whole attention of 
a Magistrate ought to be devoted without interruption to the detection and 
apprehension of oft'enders, and to the obtaining of legal evidence to convict 
them, the Board apprehend that it would be out of the power of Collectors, in, 
districts where such crimes may unfortunately prevail, to perform adequately the 
arduous and increasing revenue duties which would be required of them. In¬ 
deed, if such events occur now, when the Collector is without an Assistant, or 
the Assistant is acting in both situations during the absence of the Collector, 
and arduous revenue duties are going on at the same time, the Board think it 
must be admitted that both duties cannot, in such cases, receive an adequate 
portion of the Collector’s attention ; neither can the Magistrate be expected, 
daring the investigation of such serious crimes, or while engaged in endea¬ 
vouring to. prevent them, to pay much attention to revenue affairs ; or if the 
affairs of revenue require his immediate attention, those of the Magistrate’s de¬ 
partment must be neglected. 

37. The Board, in 1816, required that Collectors should transmit a monthly 
diary of their proceedings, to contain the substance of the principal orders 
issued to, and reports received from the different local native officer. They 
Suggested J; that the Assistants to Collectors might usefully be employed in 
preparing this document. It has been furnished from very few districts, and 
the Board have not felt warranted in repeating their orders respecting it, 
owing to the pressure of public business and the frequent absehce of the 

Assistants, 

* Previously to the establishmeot of the courts of justice, the inquiry into the misconduct of 
native servants was conducted by the Collectors, in a manner, and the punishment awarded was 
indicted without reference to higher authority. See the proceedings of the Tanjore Committee of 
180G Now, in most cases, the native servants are, equally with oiJier subjects of the Company, 
under the protection of the courts, and cannot be punished in their persons or properly, except 
by means of a civil or criminal prosecution. 

•J- For the summary way in which Collectors, prior to the establishment of courts of justice, 
discharged the duties of Magistrate and of Judges, see Board’s proceedings, dated 18th of De- 
jcember JSJ.'J, paragraphs 7 to 19 inclusive. In point of fact, these dutie* were not performed at 
ail in most collectorships. 

^ Circular letter, dated Hth March 1816. 
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^/Vsslstante, or in consequence of none having been appointed. From this 
document, and from the reports of Collectors, and from them only, can any gj 

information be obtained of the real state of the provinces under the superin- _ V ..‘. 

tvndence of the Board; and if the diary ceases to be furnished, the Collector’s 
reports will contain all the information that the Board or Government will 
receive of the internal state of each province. The actual labour of preparing a 
diary, that is of translating or abstracting letters received, and orders passed 
thereon, might be transferred to a native j but the selection of subjects must, 
to a certain extent, be superintended either by the Collector or by his 
Assistant. 

38. The Board also required the transmission of a register of revenue com¬ 
plaints, and of decisions passed thereon ; but this requisition is complied with 
by very few Collectors; and Mr. Chaplin, in reply to the requisition, observed,* 
that he devoted from one to two hours daily in the hearing of complaints vivd 
uoce in open cUtcherry, and hoped that the mode of preferring written com-, 
plaints would not become general, by which measure, he was of opinion, re¬ 
dress would be much less generally and less speedily afforded, than under the 
system at present observed by him. Under this explanation, the Board did 
hot insist on the transmission of the register; but if the duty is of such irapprr 
tance, and occupies so much time, it must be admitted that it is proper that the 
performance of it should be rigidly exacted, and time be secured for its dis¬ 
charge. 

■ 39. The Regulations of A. D. ISlG, vest also in Collectors certain judicial 
powers ; ami although they authorize the inquiries to be conducted in a sum¬ 
mary manner, jt will nevertheless be nece.ssary for Collectors to conduct these 
Inquiries-in a judicial manner, and according to judicial forms, inasmuch as an 
pppeal .i§ permitted from their summary decisions. 

- 40. On the whole, the Board are of ojwnion that in several districts the 
union of the Magistrate’s office with tliat of Collector has proved detrimental 
to the intejrests of the Revenue department. They do not mean to deny,’ that 
when a Collector and an Assistant are constantly present in each collectorship, 
the various duties required to be executed in thetw'o departments entrusted to 
the charge of Collectors may not, under ordinary circumstances, be performed 
in a satisfactory manner ; but the principal objection to this accumulation of 
important duties on one officer, appears to the Board to be the unequal demand 
on the Collector’s time and attention, which tliese various duties call for, par¬ 
ticularly such as in the Revenue department are of a nature which require 
actual inspection, or of a complicated nature, requiring time and patience to 
unravel. The difficulty must, in that case, be injmrsnkig a system of superin¬ 
tendence, control, and execution, with expedition and regularity, in each 
branch of the fiscal and criminal branches of administration entrusted to Col¬ 
lectors. A partial remedy for this great public inconvenience, as in the 
opinion of the Board it must soon prove, under the heavy and unusually 
important duties about to devolve on Collectors, would be to place the 
duties of Magistrate, at least, in the hands of a separate officer, to beheld 
responsible for the constant, regular, and efficient discharge of these duties, 
thereby leaving the Collector and his Assistant together, or each in the ab¬ 
sence of the other, at liberty to devote their whole time and attention to these 
important labours, which the orders of the Honourable Court ot Directors for 
the abolition of all zeraindarry, niootadairy, and village settlements, will im¬ 
pose on those officers. At any rate, with reference to the interests of the 
Revenue department, the Board strongly recommend, that whenever either 
the Collector or the Assistant, performing the duties of Magistrate, from any 
cause relinquishes for any length of time the duties of his office, a separate per¬ 
son be appointed to take charge of such duties, in order that a separate 
European officer may always be in the active superintendence of each of the 
two departments, fiscal’ and criminal, now frequently united in the person of 
the Collector or of his Assistant. 

REPORT 

* Letter from Mr. Chaplin, 9th December 1812. From Mr. Chaplin, 29 May 1815. 
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REPORT of the SUDDER ADAWLUT, 
Dated the 21sf September 1818. 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 


Sm; 


1. I had the honour of apprizing you, by my letter of 6th July 
last, that the Judges of the courts of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawdut were en¬ 
gaged in an examination of the various documents which might be expected 
to contain the information required by the Government of Fort Wilhara, re¬ 
garding the practical effects of the changes in the system of judieial adraini^ 
tration which were introduced under the Regulations passed in the jear 181o. 

I have now to report the result of that examination. 

2 . The inquiries of the Supreme Government, with regard to the operation 
of the new system, refer generally to the three following heads: 

1 st, The diminution of the aggregate expences of the revenue, judicial, and 
police establishments: 2 d, The prevention of crimes ■, and 3d, The detection 
and punishment of criminals. 

3. The first head, it must be observed, does not fall within the exclusive 
cognizance of the courts ; for such parts of the late police establishments as 
may, be still employed in that duty, are transferred to the superintendence and 
control of the Collectors, and are no longer distinguished from the establish¬ 
ments of the Revenue department. Neither is it, at present, in the power o 
the Judges to report the alterations which maybe practicable or»necessa^, 
whether of diminution or increase, in the establishments still considered to be 
strictly judicial, as the replies of the several officers to the call addijssed to 
them through the provincial court, in consequence of your letter ot the btii 
May last, have not yet been all received. 

4. With reference to the second and third general heads of inquiry, state¬ 
ments were furnished from this office, at the requisition of Mr. Commissioner 
Stratton, which ivould appear to have been laid before the Government ot 
Fort St. George, and communicated to the Government of Jort William, me 
remarks which may seem to be required from the. Judges on these statements 
will be submitted, in treating of the particular branches of the judicial adminis¬ 
tration fo which they respectively belong. 

5 . The statements furnished from the Foujdarry or criminal department 
claim the first attention, according to the order of the general heads of inquiry 
before noticed. They consist of four, three of which only would appear to 
require remark, viz. 

6 . The first is a statement of the number of robberies and other crimes of a 
heinous nature ascertained by the police officers, or otherwise discovered to 
have been committed, within the several zillahs under the presidency ot Fort 
St. George, from ISIS to 1817 inclusive. According to this statement, the 
number of ascertained crimes has varied in the five years from 3,137, the high¬ 
est. in the second, viz. 1814; to 1,117, the lowest, in the fourth, viz. 1&16, 
The series warrants no conclusive inference for which tlie number tell in 181b, 
from November of which year only did the transfer of the police to the super- 
intendence of the Collectors of land revenue take efiect: it iticreased in the 
fallowing year, 18 17 , to 2,366, being the second in magnitude in the state¬ 
ment, while the number of persons concerned, in proportion to themuraber of 
crimes committed, has considerably increased in the last year. Ihe number 
of persons apprehended appears to have been generally in the propoition of 
about one-half. In this review, the Judges have pcluded from the totals 
quoted a body of Pindarries, who invaded the Masulip^tam zillah 111 the year 
1815, and whose computed numbers were inserted by the Magisti ate in the 
statement of that year. 

7 . The second statement furnished to the Commission, shews the number of 
nel sons committed or held to bail by the Magistrates and criminal Judges of 
the several zillahs under the presidency of Fort St. George, to take their trial 
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before the court of circuit, from 1813 to 1817 inclusive. This statement 
shews a very considerable fulling off in the number of cases in which it was 
judged proper to commit the persons accused or to hold them to bail. These 
apnear to have varied, from 1,129 in the first year of the statement (ISIS), to 
554 in the last (or 1817). The diminution was not prog?;essive. In the 
second year (1814) the number fell to 978; in the following year (181.5) it 
was augmented to 1,009. In the year ISlG the number of crimes is stated at 
80S, and in the last year (1817) at only 554. The number of persons con¬ 
cerned and committed, or held to bail, has also varied, being 2,045 in the first 
year of the statement, and 1,115 in the last. 

8. It would appear from the eighth paragraph of the report of the Cora- 
ihission, accompanying Mr. Stratton’s letter to the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment under date the 23d April last, that the Commission had inferred, from 
the statements furnished to Mr. Stratton, and had represented to Government, 
that both the civil and criminal business before the zillah Judges had greatly 
diminished under the operation of the Regulations of 1816; but allowing, 
what there may appear reason to doubt, that this were the case, a comparison 
of the results of tlie two statements can scarcely be said to afford matter for 
congratulation. The number of heinous offences ascertained to have been 
perpetrated has multiplied, under the operation ot’ these Regulations, from 
1,117 in the first year, to 2,366 in the second, while the number of cases in 
which there has appeared sufficient evidence to warrant committing or holding 
the accused to bail, fell from 1,009 in the year 1815, to 808 in the first year 
of the system, and was further diminished under its continued operation, in 
the second, to 554. Such a result cannot be the eftect of increased vigilance 
on the part of the police, but it may be attributable to an opj)osite cause, and 
it certainly offers no assurance that persons and property are more efficiently 
protected than they were before the change of system was introduced. With 
regard to the time of the criminal Judges which maybe occupied in the in¬ 
vestigation of the more limited number of cases which may be brought before 
them, no information is to be collected from the statements. 

9. The third statement submitted by the Gommission, and on which only 
one observation is necessary, is a statement of cases depending before the 
Magistrate and criminal Judges at the end of each year. The large number 
which appears in the years 181.3, 1814, and 1815, must be ascribed to the 
errors of the Judge and Magistrate of Salem. On reference to the report of 
prisoners in that zillah for the month of January 1816, there appeared 482 
cases unexamined ; and the court felt it to be their duty to direct that the 
civil court should be shut, in order to clear off the arrear of criminal business. 

10. No inference, with regard to the operations of the system, can be 
deduced from the fourth statement submitted by the Commission to Govern¬ 
ment. 

11. The court will now proceed to notice the following points, relative to 
the operation of the criminal enactments of 1816, on which the Vice-President 
in Council desires to receive information, 

12. The first question is ; “ Whether the period during which prisoners are 
“ detained in confinement under examination is generally shorter than for- 
“ merly?” * 

13. Both in the periodical reports which have been forwarded since the in¬ 
troduction of the new system, and in the trials which have been forwarded 
fiom time to time to the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, numerous instances have 
appeared of dete,ntion, either at the police stations or with the Magistrate, 
before the prisoners have been forwarded to the criminal Judge of the zillah ; 
and in some instances considerable delay has been occasioned by the irregu¬ 
larity of the police officers, in sending to the,Magistrate prisoners who should 
have been forwarded dirbet to the criminal Judge of the zillah. The attention 
of the several officers by whom these delays have been reported has been par¬ 
ticularly directed by the court to a correction of these abuses : and, in as far as 
they arise from inattention on the part of the police officers to the provisions 
of the Regulations, it is to be expected that they will gradually become of less 
frequent occurrence. It is, however, the duty of the court to remark, that in 
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some of the cases here feferred to, the delays have been attributable ib causes 
which may be considered to be inherent in the system, and to which» there* 
fore, it can scarcely be hoped that time wilt bring^ any remedy. 

14. In some of the reports of criminal cases depending on the SIst Dec-|K- 
ber last,* as well as in some of the late quarterly repoi ts of prisoners, cei taip 
numbers attracted the attention of the court, wherein persons who had been 
apprehended as far back as the month of August preceding were stated to be 
still under examination. On cal Hug upon the several authorities to explain 
the canses of these delays, it appeared that they bad arisen either from tire 
non-arrival of the prisoners at the ^illah stations, or from the non-attendance 
of the prosecutors and witnesses, or from references to or through the Magis¬ 
trates for further information. Where such delays have been occasioned by the 
remissness of the police officers, the Magistrates have been commanded to 
take the necessary measures, in order to prevent the recurrence of such irre¬ 
gularities ; but that they still continue to prevail to a very considerable extent 
is apparent, from a document which accompanied the Canara c.nlendar for the 
second sessions of 1S18, and which shews that prisoners have been detained at 
the police stations, in numerons instances, for periods varying from nine days 
to two months and a half. The second cause of delay will be more parti¬ 
cularly considered under the next head of inquiry ; and, with regard to the 
third cause, it is to be apprehended, that the want of a free communication 
betvreen the criminal Judges and the native officers of police (an evil which is 
inherent in the very nature of the new system) will ever be found to be pro¬ 
ductive of delays seriously detrimental to the ends of public justice. 

15. Facts which have appeared on the records of criminal trials referred for 
the final sentence of the Foujdarry Adawlut, and which have called forth par¬ 
ticular remark, may also be noticed in this place. In one of the trials referred 
from Bellary during the second session of 1817, It appeared in evidence that 
the prisoners had been detained at the police cutcherry for fifteen days. In a 
trial which was referred during the same sessions from the zillali of Canara, it 
appeared that inquiry was suspended for some days subsequent to the com mis¬ 
sion of a homicide, owing to the absence of the Shambog (or Curnum) of the 
village ; and, from the records of various trials received from the zillahs in the 
northern and western division, during tlie last and present sessions, it has been 
seen, that delay has resulted from the continued irregularity of the police offi¬ 
cers, in regard to forwarding prisoners to the Magistrate, in the first instance, 
instead of the criminal Judge. 

16. In all these instances, the court of Foujdarry Adawlut have issued such, 
instructions as they considered necessary, in order to obviate the recurrence of 
delays so injurious to the ends of justice; but the following passages will place 
iji a strong point of view the great inconvenience and delay which must neces¬ 
sarily be expected to arise out of the operation of the present system, and which 
the free communication, by a late enactment provided to be made between the 
iiillah criminal Judge and Magistrate, can only have a partial tendency to re¬ 
move. In a return made by the criminal Judge in the zillah of Cuddapah to a 
precept calling for additional evidence in a case which had been referred for 
the final sentence of this court, it was stated by the criminal Judge, that he 
“ entered into communication with the Magi.strate of the zillah, in order td 
“ procure the assistance of the police of the talook in which the prisoner had 
“ resided, but that the requisite information had not yet been received, as the 
“ Magistrate was employed on a jummabundy tour in the opposite quarter of 
“ the zillah.’* The second Judge on circuit in the northern division, in sub¬ 
mitting a trial from the zillah of Rajahinundry for the first sessions of this year, 
stated, in explanation of the absence of the police proceedings, that a commu¬ 
nication had been made by the criminal Judge with the acting Magistrate of 
the zillah, but that as the acting Magistrate resided at Muglatore, upwards of 
forty miles from Rajahmundry, as the assistant Magistrate who forwarded the 
prisoners originally resided at Cocanada, distant from Muglatore about sixty 
miles, and as Dracheram, before the police officer of which place the first pro¬ 
ceedings were held, lies between the two, a distance of more than two hundred 

miles, 
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‘hifles, £i; great part of which was not tappaul road, must be traversed, before 
the required, proceedings could be brought before the court: and again, the 21 Sept. 1818." 
•^■first Judge of the court of circuit in the southern division,, in referring a trial >—^ 
■fi r»m Trichinopoly for the first quarterly sessions of' the present year, adverted 
toXiae fact of the inability of the district police officer to attend at a criminal 
investigation, by reason of his occupation in revenue duties. The attendance 
of the police officer, in this particular instance, was not, indeed, of indisperj- 
sabienecessity, but it serves to illustrate the correctness of the remaik made^ 
by the ffrst Judge, that “ the interference of the revenue duties with those of 
« the police is a matter of daily observation.” 

17. The second question is: “ Whether prosecutors and witnesses are now 
“ exposed to leas inconvenience than heretofore, in attending to give their evi- 
“ dence before the Magistrate, and criminal courts?” 

18. Since the introduction of the new system it has appeared, from several 
reports and otner documenls transmitted to the court of Foujdarjy Adawlut, 
that the criminal Judges have, in many instances, experienced considerable 
diflSculty in procuring the attendance of prosecutors and witnesses. This cir¬ 
cumstance may be. attributable, in a great measure, either to negligence or to 
an imperfect acquaintance with their duty on the part of the police officers: to 
negligence, in omitting to forward the prosecutors and witnesses, together with 
the prisoners ; or to ignorance of their duty, in forwarding to the Magistrate 
persons who ought to have been sent direct to the criminal Judge of the ziliah, 

The attention of the Foujdarry Adawlut has' been particularly tin ned towards 
the correction of this evil ; hnd, as far US it has arisen from the carelessness of 
the native officers of police, it is to be presumed that a remedy will be found in 
a vigilant and constant control over the conduct of the police officers, Bul^ 
with regard to the second and most extensive source of the evil here noticed, 
the court are of opinion that it will long continue to be productive of serious 
inconvenience; and they consider it, indeed, to be extretriely questionable, 
whether it will ever be entirely removed. The ground of this opinion is, that 
where a police officer is necessarily left, in a great measure, to form his own 
judgment regarding the nature and degree of aggravation of any given off'ence, 
he may frequently send to the Magistrate persons whoin that officer may consi¬ 
der it requisite to transfer to the criminal Judge} and it is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that in all the cases here supposed (cases which have been hitherto 
ibund to be of such constant occurrence) the prosecutors must be exposed to 
much and serious inconvenience. 

19. A few of the instances will now be stated which have been brought un¬ 
der the observation of the Foujdarry Adawlut, connected with this branch of the 
subject. Oil palling on the criminal Judge in the ziliah of Canara to explain 
the cause of the delay in a certain criminal case depending before him, on the 
8lst December 1817, wherein the charge was stated to have been preferred on 
the 20th August, he stated in his return to the court’s precept, that in conse¬ 
quence of the neglect ofrthe Tehsildar to send the prosecutor and witnesses to 
court along with the prisoners, he was instructed to send them up without de¬ 
lay ; that seven of them arrived shortly afterwards, but that tfie remaining five 
witnesses did not arrive till the 27th January, when they were examined and 
the case finally determined. Similar difficulties have been stated to be expe¬ 
rienced by the criminal Judges of Chingleput, Nellore, and llajahmundry, and 
in all these cases the unwillinguess of the prosecutor and witnesses to attend 
before the criminal Judge is to be ascribed to the distance they would have 
had to travel before they could reacli the ziliah court. 

20. The last questions to be considered arc; “ Whether the existing regu- 
“ lations provide effectually for the detection and punishment of abuses of 

power committed by the natives, to whom the charge of the village and dis- 
“ trict police is now entrusted? and, whether such abuses are more or less fre- 
“ quenlly committed than formerly?” 

21. The two questions are so intimately connected in their nature, that the 
court consider it expedient to treat of them under one head: and, first, it ap¬ 
pears to the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, that the comparative efficacy of the 
old and new law, in providing for the detection and punishment of abuses of 

power 
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power committed by the native officers of police, will be best shewn, by 
Sudder'Adawlut, paring the present enactments with those formerly in force respecting the re- 
21 Sept, 1818.^ jjulation of the system of police. It was declared in tiie preamble of Regula- 
tion V. of 1811, that tlm local knowledge possessed by the courts of circu'c, 
and the number,of cases brought before them at the zillah jail deliveries, in 
■ which the conduct of the police officers falls within their observation, render it 

particularly expedient that those courts should control the appointments of the 
Cutwal’s police Darogahs, and other the then existing principal officers of the 
police; and it was further declared, with respect to such police officers, that 
they would be liable to removal from the public trusts committed to them, 
although no specific acts of criminality might be established against them, when 
there might be sufficient reason to consider them incapable or neglectful of 
prescribed duties, or in any respect unworthy of public confidence, especially 
with regard to police officers witlun the limits of whose jurisdiction robberies or 
other public crimes might become to be prevalent. In conformity with the 
principle set forth in the preamble in the Regulation now quoted, it was pro¬ 
vided that, on the examination of persons to hold the situations of Cutwai or 
Darogah, a report should be made to the court of circuit, with whom it should 
remain to confirm the appointment of the person so nominated, or to call for 
any further information that might appear requisite respecting the past employ¬ 
ments, character, or qualification of tlie person proposed, or if the appointment 
of such person appeared objectionable, to require tlie Magistrate to nominate 
another person ; and, in like inahner, it was for the Judges,of the court of cir¬ 
cuit to confirm the resignation or removal of all such police officers. 

9.^1. On comparing with these provisions the rules enacted in for the 

establisiiment of a new system of police, it is to be observed, as a distinction of 
essential importance between the two laws, that with the exception of the vil¬ 
lage watchers and “ Cutwals, wherever it may be necessary to employ them,’* 
the courts of circuit do not possess any direct control over the appointment 
and removal ol its several native officers, who are now employed in the duties 
of the police. It is, indeed, declared in Regulation XI. of 1816, that officers 
of police, “ or other persons,” maltreating a prisoner or witness, shall be sub¬ 
ject to punislmjentby the Magistrate or by the criminal Judge, or be committed to 
take their trial before the court of circuit; and it is further declared, that 
police officers shall be liable to he prosecuted ibr abuse of authority, either crimi¬ 
nally before the Magistrate, or for damages in the zillah court. But the third 
Judge of tlie court of circuit in the western division, in addressing the court on 
the 19th March last, submits it as his firm conviction, grounded on long and, 
uniform experience, that the latter measure “ will not be resorted to by the 
people, from a dread of the effects of the resentment of the native officers in 
“ general, as well as of the particular individual against whom the charge may 
“ be preferred and when to this unwillingness on the part of the natives^ to 
sue for redress of wrongs is added the difficulty, in many cases, of establishing 
sufficient “ proof of criminality,” it follows, as an unavoidable consequence, 
that the recent police enactments have an evident tendency to weaken that 
vigilant and efficient control, which can alone be expected to operate as an 
effectual check to abuse of authority among the native officers of police. 

23. The only point that remains to be considered is, w'hether such abuses 
have, in point of fact, been more or less frequently committed thap formerly: 
and here an observation naturally suggests itselfi that if the reasoning pursued 
in the former part of this head of inquiry be admitted to be correct; it is to be 
apprehended that much abuse of authority may escape unnoticed, and that 
tlie actual extent of this evil may be unknown. Within the short period, 
however, which has elapsed since the introduction of the present system, in¬ 
stances of abuse of authority among the native officers of police have fallen 
within the observation of the court; and it appears, from the last quarterly 
report of prisoners from the zillah of Bellary, that two police officers have 
been committed to take their trial before the court of circuit, on a charge of 
“ having received bribes to release thieves.” The conduct of the I ehsildars 
in that district, in regard to detaining prisoners at their cutcherries, rendered it 
necessary for the court to direct, on the 15th November last, that the Magistrate 
should call the attention of the police officers under his authority to the provi¬ 
sions 
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sionsofthe Regalations; and it appears, from the last quarterly report of pn- 
sLrs received from Cuddapah, that one person who had been apprel ended 
by the police on the 17th November, did not reach the ziHah couit until the 
Wih January. A circular order was issued by the court of hoiydarry Adaw- 
lut, pn the iStli June last, enjoining that the district police officers m the seve- 
ral zillahs should be particularly warned against employing eitiier promises or 
threats in order to obtain confessions; but instances have very lately appeared 
in criminal trials referred to the Foujdarry Adawlut, m which undue means 
have been used by the police officers, with a view to persuade or compel the 
accused to inakei confession. A remarkable instance, however, yet remains 
to be noticed by the court of a wanton abuse of authority, which displays, m 
striking colours, the danger to be apprehended from the 

powers with which the native officers of revenue have been entrusted, as ofliceis 
of police, under the Regulation of I8i6. It is contained m a e ter from the 
second Judge on circuit in the northern division, dated the 21th Mtuch last, 
wherein that officer reports to the court the circumstances of a case, in which 
it appears, by the admission before the court of circuit of one of die native 
police officers in thezillah of Rajahmundry, that “ the accused had been kept, 

‘‘ from the date of his apprehension to the day on which he was foiwaided to 
“ the Magistrate, a period of more than three weeks, closely confined in le 

“ stocks.*’ 

24,. The court of Foujdarry Adawlut have now replied to the several points 
on which the Supreme 'Government desire to possess information, regarding 
the operation of the criminal enactments of I8I6. Many of the events noticed 
undei* the foregoing heads of inquiry were actually anticipated by the court, 
when the rules now in force were originally under their consideration. 

25 To advert, in the first place, to the delays which take place before pri¬ 
soners may be brought to trial, an observation was recorded by the Foujdarry 
Adawlut on this particular point, on their proceedings of the iOth July ISIL, 
wliich has redeived remarkable contirmation from the last quarterly report re¬ 
ceived from the criminal Judge in thezillah of Cuddapah Ihe court observed, 
that » it was impossible to overlook the distresses to which the poorer classes 
“ might be subject in pursuing the motions of a wandering tribunal, or not to 
“ contemplate the probability'of a future arrangement, not veiy distant, per- 
“ haps, for declaring that the office for receiving and hearing complaints ot 
“ personal injury and outrage shall be held at a known fixed station, and that 
« it shall not be necessary for an aggrieved party, .seeking redress, to follow 
“ the footsteps of any individual public officer.” The case here contemplated 
is thus realized, with the substitution of the accused for the complainant, in the 
following words of the criminal Judge of Cuddapah : as the prisoner has been 
co'uducted in custody from the pooloovendula talook to Cuddapah, had thence 
followed the Magistrate to Nosoom, and had thence been retuimed to Cud¬ 
dapah, this journey of more than one hundred and fifty iniles was deemed sut- 
ficient, ‘‘ and he was ordered to be released/^ Again^ the court observed^ m 
their proceedings of the above date, “ that the attention of the criminal Judp 
« would, in all probability, -be frequently called to the cases of persons who 
« might be forwarded by the Collector, after perhaps but a defeepe prehmi- 
“ nary inquiry; or to those of persons forwardetl by a police officer, whose 
“ proceedings, it was to be expected, would be still more detective, but over 
“ whom the criminal Judge will not hold any control, and to whom he cannot 
« even issue letters of instruction and it has accordingly been shewn, under 
the first hogd, of inquiry, that much delay has been found to arise in practice 
from frequent references to or through the Magistrate for additional informa¬ 
tion. The inconveniences flowing from this source are also very forcibly de¬ 
scribed by the second Judge, late on circuit in the centre dwsion, in the 
general report which was forwarded to Government on the 2oth ultimo. Un 
the objection urged by the court, in the same proceedings, to the introduction 
of the present system, on the ground “ that the revenue administration would 
“ be the priraarv, and that of justice the secondary duty of the Magistrate, 
as well as of his subordinate officers, the letter from the first Judp of thepmurt 
of.circuitin the southern division of the 6th February last, «I«oted in the former 
part of these proceedings, and a letter from the Magistrate of Malabar, assign- 
*■ ^ ® [7 B.] mg 
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ing as a reason for not investigating in detail cases sent in by the police officers, 
that his duties as Magistrate occupied already “ sometimes two or three hours 
** or more a day,*’ form a strong practical comment; while the proceedings of 
the Magistrate of Vizagapatam, which were laid before Government on tfe 
10th July last, and the reports from the Judges late on circuit in the centre, 
southern, northern, and western divisions,* which have been also submitted to 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, shew that the evil is as wide 
in its extent, as it is detrimental in its operation. And, in corifirmation of the 
msfness of the remark made by the court of circuit for the centre division, as 
noticed by the Foujdarry Adawlut in their proceedings of the 15th August last, 
that, “ according to their belief, no single native was able to perform the two 
“ duties of revenue and police, and that, to their knowledge, no native in 

their division ever did,” it is only necessary to refer to a passage in a letter 
lately received from the first Judge on circuit in the northern division, wherein 
he states, that the Tehsildars in that division have been in the habit of dele¬ 
gating their powers to their Peishcars and other subordinate officers. 

The quotation which has already been made from the court’s proceed¬ 
ings of the 29tlt July 181G, may suffice to sheW the opinion which has been 
always entertained by the Judges of the Sudd'er and Foujdarry Adawlut, as to 
the inconveniences to whicli it was probable that prosecutors and witnesses 
would be exposed, under the operation of the present system, and it only re¬ 
mains, therefore, that they should refer to such parts of their former proceed¬ 
ings as are connected with the third and last head of the present inquiry, viz. 
as to the frequency of abuse of power, and the means of detecting and punish¬ 
ing it. 

27* The particular question which this division of the subject embraces was 
fully considered by the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, vvlien they had before them 
the returns from the several provincial courts, relative to the then proposed 
modifications in the system of internal administration -; and the passages wliich 
were then quoted by the court exhibited, in a very forcible manner, the opi¬ 
nions generally entertained as to the consequences likely to ensue from the 
union in the same office of the respective duties of revenue and police. On 
this point, indeed, there was scarcely any diversity of opinion among the several 
judicial officers, whose returns were exhibited to the Government with the 
Court’s proceedings of the 15th August last; and the court of circuit in the 
centre division concluded theic remarks on this branch of the subject with 
observing, that “ the union of the two duties, besides giving to the Tehsildars 
“ a business they could not do, would give them a power they should not hold, 

“ great, indeed, that it might induce them often, in the collection of the 
“revenue, to make use of force and terror with impunity.” 

28. The power possessed by the native officers of police, under the sub¬ 
sisting Regulations, to punish by confinement in the stocks, was considered 
by the P’oujdarry Adawlut, in their proceedings of the 21st December 1815, 
upon the Regulation framed by the Commissioners of internal administration 
for the introduction of a new system of police, and it was then observed by 
the court, that twenty-four hours confinement in the stocks appeared an ex¬ 
cessive punishment, but that, whatever authority might be granted, in this 
respect, to the Tehsildars, it ought to be limited in its exercise to the lower 
orders of the people. A provision to this effect has been accordingly intro¬ 
duced in Regulation XL of ISlO, and the period of confinement in the stocks 
is limited to six hours ; but the very alarming instance of an abuse of authority 
in this respect, noticed in the former part of these proceedings, seems to 
render it deserving of serious consideration, whether a power, the exercise of 
which maybe attended with such danger to the liberty of fhe subject, and 
which may be perverted, notwithstanding the most constant and vigilant con¬ 
trol, to the degradation of persons of respectability, should not be altogether 
withdrawn, as an engine not safe to be trusted in the hands of the native 
officers of police. 

29. In 

* Samuel Skinner, E^sq. second Judge of the court of circuit in the centre division; C H. 
Higginson, Esq. late acting third Judge of the court Of circuit in the southern division; Peter 
Cherry, Esq. second Judge of the court of circuit in the northern division ; and James Stevens, 
Esq, first Judge of the court of circuit in the western division. 
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39. In repl3?ing to the third general head of inquiry, which regards the 
operation of the Regulations of 1816 in the civil branch of the judicial ad¬ 
ministration, it is proper to state the observations which have occurred on 
vhe general abstract statement of causes decided in the zillah courts, from the 
year 1813 to I8I7, which was furnished to the Commission. , 

30. On an inspection of that statement it appears, that 29,551 suits were 
adjudicated by the several tribunals, or withdrawn by the parties, in the year 
1813; and that, of this number, 24,888 were disposed of by the native judica¬ 
tories: that, in the following year (1811), the total number of decisions and 
adjustments was 32,034, of which 26,717 were disposed of by the native tri¬ 
bunals: that in the year 1815 the number of decisions and adjustments had 
increased to 38,615, of which 30,687 were disposed of by the native judi¬ 
catories. 

31. In the year 1816 the new system was introduced, and had a partial 
operation: the number of decisions and adjustments increased to 46,909, of 
which 39,714 were by the native judicatories. In I8I7 the number of de¬ 
cisions and adjustments amounted to 7L051, of which 66,302 were by the 
native tribunals. 

32. The total number of decisions or adjustments by the European tribunals 
in those years was, therefore, as follows: 

1813 . 4,663 

1814 .5,317 

1815 .7,928 

* 1816.7,195 

1817.4,749 

and the number of suits remaining on the files of those tribunals at the com¬ 
mencement of each succeeding year is shewn underneath: 

1814 . 6,247 

1815 .6,648 

1816 .6,476 

1817 .4,603 

1818 ......3,565 

According to this statement, the quantity of business performed by the 
European tribunals continued to increase in each year progressively, till the 
end of 1815, while the number of the suits remaining on the files on the 1st 
January, in the three firet years of the series, fluctuated, augmenting in the 
second, and falling off in the third year, but exceeding in the latter the num¬ 
ber remaining on the files in the first. In the two following years, the quan¬ 
tity of business done, and the number of suits remaining on the files, decreased. 

33. It may be inferred from this result of a comparison of the totals of 
figures, that the operation of the changes which have been introduced in the 
administration of justice in civil cases has been beneficial: blit the result is, 
perhaps, traceable to causes of which the court possess but partial information. 
Indeed, the great increase of suits, from 46,909'to 71,051 in one year, might 
be taken as ground for doubting the benefit of encouraging so largely a spirit 
of litigation. But on a nearer inspection of the columns of this statement, and 
reasoning on the supposition that the returns from the village MoonsifF’s 
courts exhibit faithfully the quantity of work actually done by those judi¬ 
catories, it would appear, that the litigation in the. newly constituted village 
courts is stjll on a limited scale, the decisions by those courts amoifnting only 
to 6,981 and the adjustments to 3,312, forming a total of 10,293 in the year I8I7. 
The number of decisions by village punchayets is 214, and of adjustments'sb! 
The decisions by the district punchayets are 100, and adjustments 12. 

34. The proportions which the latter numbers bear to the aggregate number 
of suits disposed of by the several tribunals, 'will, of course, be taken into con¬ 
sideration, in forming an opinion regarding the degree in which the tribunals 
of village and district punchayets, as organized under the provisions of Re¬ 
gulations V. and VII. 1816, are freely resorted to by parties in civil suits. It 
certainly does not manifest a preference of the village and district punchayets 
to the other civil courts. 
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35. But to pursue the comparison as far as the statement untl.ef . considera¬ 
tion admits of, between the work done under the means tormeiiji' provided 
for the adiudication of civil causes, arid those which exist under the Regula¬ 
tions passed in 18i6^ it would appear'that the number of spts adjudjicat^d by 
the former nativp Commiasipners, meaning the Sudder Auraeens> diatwt 
Moonsiffs, and inferior Commissionera, appointed before the passing of tbe 
Ilegulations of I8l6, or withdrawn from before those tribunals, in conserpence 
of adjustments by the parties* was as follows : 

1813 ...24,888 Suits 

1814 .Wl'T',, , „ ^ ^ ; 

iSlli ,,, I 30,68T 




36. It will be observed, that the adjudication of civil suits in the native 
courts, before passing the Regulatiops proposed by the Commissmn appointed 
for revising the judicial system, was progressively increasing. The numbers 
adjusted bv the parties, indeed, rather declined, and it is therefore pioper, m 
order to a fair appreciation of the labours of those tribunals, to state the 
actual business done, in the shaiie of decisions and dismissals, which appear as 

follows: ,, , , . 

In lB 13 ........... 14,902 

1814 .. 16,801 

1816 21 , 6^1 


37. This view may even be extended to the following year, in which the 
system of the Commission of revision was introduced, when the number ot suits 
decreed or dismissed by the former Commissioners appears to have been 

and the number adjusted by parties was 8,448, making the total number is- 

posed of by those tribunals 31,959, being' 1,272 more than in tlie preceding 
year. The jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumcens under/'theii-^^^^^^^ 
tution, it must be kept in view, extended only to suits for ^eisdnal property, 
not exceeding in amount or value one hundred Arcot rupees, oV for the pro¬ 
perty or possession of land, the annual produce of which, if malguzary, might 
not be above one hundred Arcot rupees, or more than ten Arcot rupees if lac- 
khirage : or for any other description of real property, the computed value ot 
which might not exceed one hundred Arcot rupees. The jurisdiction of other 
native Commissioners was.limited to suits for personal property, not exceeding 
in amount or value eighty Arcot rupees. 

38. It is not intended to offer an estimate of the work which might have 
been performed by those minor judiGatories in the course of the year 1816, 
fimited as their jurisdiction then was, if their labours had not been interrupted ; 
but. in order to the formation of a just judgment oathe important subject un¬ 
der consideration, it is proper that the Supreme Government should be ..-rp- 
prized of the progress of this part of the Judicial establishment, from ats com- 
mencement until the alterations were introduced m 1816. This information 
will be found to be stated up to the year ending Slst December 1812, m a re- 
port laid before Government, under date the 19th February 1813. llie follow- 
ini? abstract, formed from that documenj„ may save the trouble of reference. 

^ 39. Tt 

* In riip sit-itement prepared in the office of the Register, under the directions 
missioner Stratton, then an acting Judge of the court, the column allotted to the Sudder Aumeens 
S left blank for the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, and the statement wouldtoonsequentbr 

fh»t net fTises wcfc disposcd of by Sadder Aumeen8> prevlo^8ly t;p itbe! year ; but thia 
? L“».^rw"h th“‘f.ct. Th. r..™. f«rDi.hcJb 5 dr 

tineuished the cases decided by the Sudder Autnoens from those decided native Coranns- 

sSem it is norpracticable to state correctly the full numbet of cases thsposed df by’jejuddcr 
Aumrens prSsly to the enlargement of iheir jurisdiction in 181C* but the numbetrof which 

distinct returns have been furnished were ' ■ 

Decreet! or Dtsmiftsed. 

In 1813. 1.804 . . 

1814 .•• 2.198. 

1815 .. .. 2,389 .... ...... 

In the following years they appear, as in the statement. 

In 1806 v.i.v. 1,385 .....ivi.; 

1817 . 

Tliis explanation appears to be necessary to prevent misdppehension. 


Adjusted. 

, 1,310 
.4,613 
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.. . : 18Qg> . V . 

Two zillah courts w The »iutnber of suit^ decided or « 

blislted'* it 'be ri^ht to addy^' disitiiss6df.i.....i*......*....S5 

late in the year. The number remainuig on the 

Ifles, at the commencement of the ' 
following year, W'as 80. 

In 1803, 

Seven courts were opened; two Suits decided: or ^dismissed.. 1,376 

of them late in the year. Remaining on the files,.873 

Of these, 43 were dependingi be¬ 
fore native Commissioners. 

rln 180^, , j, 

The same number of courts con- Suits decided or dismissed.,.,... 3,61? 
tinned. ; , 

Remaining on the files.4,999 

Of these 1,173 before natives. 


§L 


irt'fof 
2^1‘fet: 1818: 


Two more courts were opened. 


Twenty-five courts. 


In 1803, 

Suits decided or dismissed.. 5,398 

Of which, 1,203 by natives. 

Remaining on the files.,...7,790 
Of these, 2,287 before natives. 

jin 1806. 

The number of zillah courts in 3uits,decided.or dismissed 9,886 

this year was twenty-five. In four QTwhicb, ^, 102 by natives, 
no sittings were held. Of the other Remaining,on the files... 14,180 

twenty-one some did not open till Of these,,3,491, before natives, 

late in the year. 

In 1807, 

3uits decided or dismissed.,..... 21^003 
Of Which, 4,881 by natives. 

Remaining on the files...32,822 
Of these, 7,879 before natives. 

In 1808, 

Suits decided or dismissed.18,939 

Of which, 6,316 by natives. 

Remaining on the fiIes...Sl,874 
Of these, 10,210 before natives. 

In 1809. 

Suits decided or struck off the 

files...... 40,045 

Of which, 14,025 by natives. 
Remaining on the files...15,875 
Of these, 8,262 before natives. 


Six courts were abolished. 


on 


the 


The courts remaining 
reduced scale. 

Regulations IV. VIIL andXVII. 
of the preceding year, establishing 
stamp duties and institution fees, 
which may have bad a partial ef¬ 
fect in that year, appear in this 
year to be tfi full opefation. 

The remuneration of native Com¬ 
missioners eomnenced under V Re¬ 
gulation V. 1808. 


In 1810. 


The European tribuflals remain¬ 
ing the same, the aids to those 
courts, provided by Regulation 
VII. 1809, in the appointment of 
head native Commissioners with 
more extensive jurisdiction and 
modification of the other Commis- 

[7 S] 


Suits decided or dismissed.29,873 

Of which, 22,674 by natives. 
Remaining on the files...16,593 
Of these, 8,642 before natives. 


Sioners, 
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mentation of the number of native 
Commissioners. 


As above. 


sioners, must have come into Ope¬ 
ration; also Regulation X. 1809; 

constituting the law officers of zillah 

courts ej; ^ci(5 head native Com¬ 
missioners. » ' ' ' ' 

In 1811, "r 

No alteration, except an aug- Suitsidecided or dismissed ..... 4 .' 37 
nnmW nf nntlvft Of whicli, OljlSS by natives. * 

Remaining on the files.. ^15,820 ' 

Of these, 9,599 before natives. 

In 1812. 

Suits decided or dismissed .Uwii 38,173 
Of which, 33,232 before natives;' - 

Remaining on the files.,;!6,178 

^ Of these, 10,254 before nativesi - 

40. In submitting this review of the progress of the system, ‘ theJCou^ 
remarked that the assistance derived from the natives commissioned to. admi¬ 
nister justice, from being very inconsiderable at first, had become efficient, to 
the extent of disposing of seven-eighths of the tiumbOr of suits instituted. The 
Court then stated their opinion; that the number of Commissioners' was 
riot adequate to the demands of the Country, and that this part of the judicial 
establishments Could not, therefCre, bri considered as in flill operation, but as in 
progress. But tri return to the statfern'ent furnished to the Commissioner, 
Mr. Stratton. 

41. It has been observed, that the alterations of the .Tudicial system, recom¬ 
mended by the Commission of Revision, commenced and had a partial opera¬ 
tion in 1816, when llie numbers of suits disposed of by the Sudder Aumeens 
were: 

Decreed or dismissed.......* 

Adjusted by the parties...... 


1,385 

497 


By the district MoonsifTs; 

Decreed or dismissed..,........ 

Adjusted by the parties.........,...,,,...,.. 


1,882 


1,944 


5,133 
Total 7,015 

decided by these tribunals, in the capacities in which they may be coiisidered 
to resemble what they were before the introduction ofthe new system, and wfcch, 
added to the number noticed in the preceding paragraph, form a total of 38,974* 

42. The numbers of suits disposed of by the same tribunals in the year 1817 
were as follows; 

By the Sudder Aumeens : 

Decrecjii or dismissed.......3,862 




1,358 


Ai^usted by the parties.. 

By the district Moonsiffe i , 

Decreed or dismissed... ^ 

Adjusted by the parties..*. 16,903 


5,220 V 


.47,851 


The suits disposed of by the remaining former Com¬ 
missioners in the same time were: 

Decreed or dismissed..... .. 

Adjusted by the parties........... 


-53,071 


825 

§32 


... 1,757 

Total 54,828 


disposed of by natives holding Commissions for the adjudication of civil suits 
in the year 1817. 43 Xhe 
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43. The considerable Increase of the number will doubtless attract attention, 
and the records of the Court do not contain the, information which may be 
■Jfisired on this head. It may be owing to the extension of the jurisdiction of " 
tbese tribunals, for the number of them has been materially diminished, as the 
Court had occasion to point out in a letter to the Secretary to Gc^ernment, 
under date the 22d August 1816. Copy of the marginal note in the proceed¬ 
ings referred to is added, to save the trouble of reference.* The number of 
suits decided by these tribunals may also be greater than it otherwise woul^ 
have beeUy in consequence of persons; having suits for personal property of a 
value less than ten rupees, resorting to the district Moonsiffs in preference to 
the village Moonsifis. 

44. ;'There is not, perhaps, evidence before the Court sulBcient to warrant an 
assertion, that such preference either has existed, or does exist, generally 
throughout the provinces j but, . .for, the period during which the returns from 
the zillah courts continued to describe the nature and amount of the suits 
decided by the district Moonsiffs, the Court are enabled to state, that the 
insthncd^ of Such suits being institiited before'the district Moonsifts were 
numerous in several zillahs, 

4 > 5 . It will be in the recollection of the Right Honourable the Governor j.n 
Council, that on. a representation that an additional expense would be neces.. 
sary,.td enable the. zillah Judges to coniinuo to transmit this information, it wa§ 
determined that a numerical statement of the causes filed, decreed, or dismissed, 
before the native judicatories, added to the returns of the several ziliah Judges, 
would be sufficient, and instructions were accordingly circulated to the several 
Judges, in obedience to the orders of Government. The Judges are in conse¬ 
quence disabled from furnishing general information on this subject ; but the 
Judge of the zillah of Bellaiy has continued to transmit his returns in the 
the original forth, notwithstanding the instructions intended for his relief from 
that necessity, and the Court remark that the number of suits for sums under 
ten rupees, adjudicated by the district Moonsiffs in tliat zillah, continue to out¬ 
number those for a larger amount disposed of by the same authorities. 

46. This resort to the district Moonsiffs by persons who, according to the 
existing Regulations, might, by applying to the village Moonsiffs, have their 
suits adjudicated at their own doors, may possibly be ascribed to ignorance, 
although such a conclusion is manifestly opposed by the length of time during 
which the system has been in operation. If it do not arise from ignorance, 
it will be naturally supposed to be an indication of preference. Other causes 
may have contributed, indeed, to produce such result, some of which may be 
properly noticed in this place as having incidentally attracted the. notice of the 
Ccurt. In the year 1817 there would appear to have been no village Moonsiffs 
exercising the jurisdiction vested iii them by the Regulatiohs in the zillah Of 
Bellary. The causes to which this may be owing do not appear otithe records 
of the Court. 

47 . An irregularity in the report received from the .Judge of the neighbour¬ 
ing zillah of Cuddapah, for the month of January 1817, attracted the notice of 
the Court. The report had attached to it, in tiie nature of an appendix; the 
returns of suits decided or otherwise disposed of by the village Mooh.siff^ 'for 
the months of November and December preceding, and the requisition, of the 
Court for an explanation of the irregularity was answered by a complaint from 
the Judge, of considerable length, against the conduct of the persons compos¬ 
ing 

* MjEMORANDUM : 

Ejs Officio Anmems.- .... ..;...42 

Additioaal ditto.. .■* 

Total 46 

Perhaps the respectable persipnR discharging the office of MoonsifFought to be added to the 
number, whose courts are closed by the arrangements of the Commission: they were 
in number..... 

making judicatories...... ^296 

which administered justice free from the charges of stamps, exhibit fees, and fees on sum¬ 
monses, for which the Commission have proposed to substitute district MoonsilFs. .. SB 

making a reduction of respectable judicatories against the country of. 
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ing the class of village MoonsifFs in the zillah under his charge. The number 
of these justices would appear to be unknown to the zillah Judge, and lie in 
consequence assumes their number from certain assemblages of the populatio’ . 
in agricultural pursuits, which he considers of sufficient importance to give 
exercise to the functions of a municipal Magistrate. The Court have net the 
means of ascertaining the accuracy or inaccuracy of the grounds on which Mr. 
Newnham proceeds; nor, perhaps, is it very material that thjpy should deter- 
mine this point, since it would appear to serve no other purpose than to form 
an estimate of the number of local judicatories which have omitted to furnish 
the returns required of them by the Regulations, and have, thereby left their 
labours, in receiving and deciding civil suits, unknown and inappreciable. The 
.statement framed by Mr. Newnham upon this supposition is subjoined. 


Report, shewing the Numbers of Decisions hy Talbok Rumhayets, Village Moon- 
si fs, Village Punchayets, the ViUage Reports received, the Village Reports, 
frotri the first beginning of Village Moonsiffs. 


Months. 

Village 

MoonsifFs. 

Village 

Puncliayets. 

Total Number of 
Causes. 

Number of 

Seporcs received. 

1 Number cf Reports due* 

Number of Moonsiffs. 

(JJ 

<u , 

<11 

Q 

. \ \ 
CO 

■ 

B 

g 

<39 

tq 

e3 

xn 

0} 

2 

u 

<u 

■ 1 "■ 

■ i 
g 

cs 

■ ^ 

August ...... 

■ "1 

", '.I' 

« « • 


2 

■ ■ I : 

1,695 

1,696 

September... 

33'. 

21 

1 

2 

57 

12 

1,684 

li696 

October. 

107 

40 

5 

4 

150 

27 

1,669 

1,696 

November. .. 

95 

51 

20 

3 

169 

43 

1,653 

1,696 

December ... 

96 

38 

12 

7 

153 

103 

1,593 

1,696 

January...... 

65 

20 

5 


90 

107 

1,589 

1,696 

February ... 

55 

28 

2 


^ • 85' 

100 

1,596 

j;696 

March ...... 

47 

19 

* • ^ ! 


66 

59 

1,637 

1,696 

April .. 

7 


» • • 

*00 

7 

76 

1,620 

1,696 

Ditto .. 

A Tai 

look Pune 

lhayet. 

1 

1 

• • «' 

♦ • • 

• 0 t 


506 

218 

45 

17 

786 

♦528 

14^736 

15,264 

Since added, after 









Ri,tceipt: of May 


Or, 

With the Beeheragh Farms 

16,140 

16,668 

Report: 









April .. 

2 

* * 0 

1 

• t > 

S 




May .......... 

4 

% • 0 

»* • 

• • • 

4 





48. From this statement it appears, that the number of societies supposed 
to be severally presided over by a local Magistrate in the zillah of Cuddapah 
is 1 , 696 , w'hich ought to have furnished, from the month of August 1816 to 
that of April following, 15,264 reports ; that the number actually received 
was 528, and that of them 316 were blank. 

49 . Mr. Newnham proceeds to remark on the statement in the following 
words: “ October is the month from which it would be just to dette the full 
“ operation of the new village courts. Only a few Reddies were instructed of 
“ such duties being enjoined them, it is believed, in August, and the selection 
“ of the village Justice from out of several contending farmers in one village 
“ was probably not accomplished in all parts until the end of September. The 
“ report now transmitted shews a falling off in the village decisions from the 
“ month of November, but whether this arises from the inattention of the 
“ farmers of revenue to all the labours of the judicial office which the law has 
“ lately created, or to the single duty of transmitting their reports to the talook 
“justice, the zillah court is unable to resolve with any exactness; but it is 
“ presumable that, unless the zillah Judges or the talook MoonsifFs be entrusted 

“ with 

* Of these were blank 316 . 
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with powers to enforce; mqre discipline, regularity! and attention, in those 
‘‘ nUraerpus petty courts, hi a short/tirne .no repprts whatever will reach the 
h ziUalycohrt^, froth tlie one thousand six hundred and ninety-six, or more 
‘‘.Su^^ of courts, hot only .charged with great self-responsibility 

care for revenue, under the Collector, where the penalties of default 

arp ithihediaie and sevpre, but likpyvise directed to distribute justice upder 
‘‘ the 

! ^0. Referring again to the statement, it will be observed, with respect to the 
1,696 supposed village courts, which at the rate of one each per month, might 
have produced a total number of causes disposed of amounting to 15,264 in nine 
months/ihat the actual number reported is otily 786. Of this number 506 
are decrees by'village Moonsitts, and 218 adjusted by the parties ; 45 are de¬ 
crees by village punchayets, and 17 adjusted by the parties. One case only 
of a. district punchayet occurred in the tponth of .being the last of the 
statement. IBy a subjoined note i.t appears that six decrees, have been passed 
hy village I^donsiffs in the months of .Apph and ^ay, ^pd .that one decree was 
passed in the former month by a village punchayet. 

51. Mr. Newnhatn observes, that the twenty-eighth part of the reports has 
not been received, and that, even in this respect, the statement appears more 
favourable than the fact, owing, if the Court understand Him right, to his hav¬ 
ing classed the work in the order in which it was performed, instead of accord¬ 
ing to the receipt of the reports. The want of control over these village judi¬ 
catories on the part : of .the zillah , court is considered by Mr. Newnhara as a 
material defect in the system, which must render it inefficient. He describes 
the assessors averse to undertaking the part of the duty imposed on them, on 
account of its occasioning a contingent expense, for whicii no provision is 
niade, and assigns this as a cause of their insubordination to their Sudrachiefs,* 
and of the uon-tfansmission, also, of the prescribed reports, there having been 
some differeflce as to the person by whom the additional charge of framing and 
trapsraitting the reports is to be borne. 

52. The* ztllah Judge describes the villagb Modnsiffs as not merely manifest¬ 
ing insubordination to the court, but as treating its orders with contempt, and 
holding opinions of its comparative powers and authority highly disparaging 
and inconsisteht with the principles of regular government. 

53. It will have been observed, that only one instance has occurred in nine 

months of a decree by a talook or district punchayet: at least, that only one 
of seven hundred and eighty-seven cases reported is a decision by a district 
punchayet. The Judge describes the endeavours he used to procure a more 
general resort to these tribunals, in which he was unsuccessful. It was, howV 
evt^l stated iu the returns, that exertions had and would invariably be made, 
but that in no one instance had the persuasions used been successful. By these 
returns, and by other information, the principal cause assigned by the natives 
for their: fixed aversion to resort to this manner of trial is represented as 
grounded on the difficulties attending appeals from wrongful decisions by it. 
The.right of ^ appeal, from decisions in original suits is described to be'sought 
aRer and adhered to by the natives as a benefit. - . 

The Judge expatiates at considerable length on the demdiii^s of'the Sys- 
teni introduced in I'Sl6^ "arising from its complicated operation in caky WherC 
it may appear proper to supersede the award of arbitrators. No p*'OgfCs^ is 
made by such a proceeding towards the determination of the suit; The plain¬ 
tiff, who, ifi such a case, has to complain of a nonsuit, and by application to 
the zillab Judge ynanifests most clearly the partiality of the awiird, and obtains 
its •reversal, gains by his succes.s,-after the expenditure of time, laboulv and 
money, a nonsuit^ with liberty to commence proceedings t/e nov6 before ano- 
thet tribunal. This privilege was pointed out by tlie.Sudder court, under date 
14th December 1815, likely to be thougl^tby the natives to be a very costly 
privilege. 

55. The.Court do npt dpeip .it Mr. Newnham tlirough the 

case of allesed abuse of authpnty on the part of a village Moonsiff, which he 
' ° ha. 




* The Curnuraj in the Ceded Districts are mostly Bramtnisi. 


Jleport of 
Sudder Adav^lut, 
1^1 Sept* 1818. 
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has noticed as liaving been laid before him, because it has not been brought to 
^ termination, and cannot, therefore, be known in all its bearings; but it is 
^ ' due to Mr. Newnhara to observe on this, as well as on a subsequent letter, 

bearing date the 8th September I 8 I 7 , that his communications contain matter 
well worthy of consideration on forming a new code of law. 

56 . These twozillahs have claimed the first notice of the Court, as their civil 
administration, under the personal superintendence of the senior Commissioner, 
appeared to have formed the ground of the instructions under which the Com¬ 
mission have acted in the revision of the Judicial system. Complaints, how¬ 
ever, of the irregularity of the village Moonsifis are not confined to the zdlahs 
of Cuddapah and Bellary. From the zillah of Canara, also formerly under the 
management of the senior Commissioner, the Court are informed, by a return 
made by the Register in charge, in the absence of the Judge, that “ the vil- 
“ lage Moonsiffs are extremely illiterate, most of them being unable even to 
“ write or read,” and the Shambogues or Curnums are described as in some, in¬ 
stances refusing to assist them in writing their reports, on the ground of their 
revenue duties employing their whole time. This statement was subsequently 
confirmed by the Judge. 

57 . The Judge of the zillah of Vizagapatam represents the village Moonsifis 
of the Ryaveram division as entirely neglectful of the provisions requiring a 
regular transmission of the returns of cases heard and disposed of by them, and 
remarks on the Regulations being destitute of any penal enactment which might 
enable him to enforce the observance of them. Similar complaints have been 
received from the zillahs of Trichinopoly and Verdachellum. 

58. The Judge of the zillah of Darapooram, in a letter dated the 18th De¬ 
cember 1817 , stated that* in consequence of erroneous decrees by village 
Moonsifis having come to his notice, he doubted of the advantage of their 
decisions being unappealable, and recommended that all decrees by village 
Moonsifis should be appealable to district Moonsiffs, whose decision should be 
final. Being required to explain the nature and extent of the irregularity in 
the proceedings of the village Moonsiffs which had come to his knowledge, the 
Judge represented that petitions had been presented to him by defendants in 
five suits decided by the village Moonsifis of Coimbatore, the station of the 
Court, coihplaining of unjust decrees, and that, on a perusal of the proceed¬ 
ings, the decrees appeared to have been given on insufficient grounds. These 
were the only occasions in which the proceedings of a village Moonsiff came 
publicly to the notice of the Judge, who observed that his inability to interfere 
in those cases might be the cause of no other representation being made to 
him. 

59 . The foregoing paragraphs contain all the information which has iMn 
furnished to the Court, regarding the manner in which the village Judges dis¬ 
charge their judicial functions, and it will have been observed, that the total 
amount of their known labours bears a very small proportion, indeed, to the 
aggregate of work performed by the judicial establishments: a fact of great 
importance, in determining the expediency, or otherwise, of extending a sys¬ 
tem, the principal feature of which is the organization of these village tribunals. 
It is not pretended, however, that the whole of the judicial labour performed 
by those justiciaries is exhibited in the statements which have been compiled 
from the materials in the office of the Register to the Courtof Sudder Adawlut. 
The returns are too defective to be relied on, and it has been discovered that 
the hall-yearly statements furnished by the zillah Judges, in conformity to the 
orders of Government under date 3d December I 8 I 6 , differ so materially from 
the monthly reports with which they ought to correspond, cis to lead to the 
belief that tlie instructions issued to the Judges for the corapilatibii of those 
statements have been misunderstood. The errors will be pointed out, and 
explanation called for; but it would be inconsistent with the desire expressed 
by the Government of Fort William to receive an early communication, that 
this report should be detained until after the receipt of more accurate informa¬ 
tion. Indeed, it must be expected that the observations which the Court may 
feel called on to make, for the guidance of the subordinate authorities, will 
operate rather in preventing the recurrence of error in future statements, than 
in procuring a reform of those which have been actually received. 

CO. Reverting 
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60. Reverting to the village Moonsiffs, it is proper to pay some attention to 
an opinion which has been advanced, that it is not necessary to any public pur¬ 
pose that the Court should know the nature of the work done by these officers: n 
that so long as the superior tribunals remained unincumbered with complaints 
against their proceedings, the legitimate conclusion must be, tliat they gave 
general satisfaction. It is unnecessary here to revert to tin? arguments stated 
in opposition to this opinion : it is sufficient to observe, that the legitimacy of 
tlie conclusion is distinctly negatived by the facts which have been detailed. As 
the Judges of the Sudder Adawlut have not correct returns of all the decisions 
passed by village Moonsiffs, that Court certainly cannot be said to know the 
extent of the good they may have done; but instances of their errors, for 
which there is no remedy, have been brought to their notice, and the mis¬ 
chievous consequences which may fiow from such a source are strongly depicted 
in the correspondence of the Judge of Cuddapah. 

61. The aid which the village tribunals would appear to have contributed, in 
expediting and improving the administration of civil justice, so far as th© 
returns shew, has been comparatively inconsiderable; and, so far as mere 
numerical returns can be relied on, it would seem that a preference has been 
manifested by the natives towards the district Moonsiffs, officers selected by 
the zillah Judge, it is to be presumed, on account of their known qualifications 
to discharge the duties devolving upon them. The Judges beg leave to refer 
to the opinions which they expressed of the advantages of such a selection, ill 
the paper submitted to Government under date the 14th December 1815, as 
they would appear to derive confirmation and support from the apparent confi¬ 
dence reposed in those Judges by the natives. 

62. The appointment of district Moonsiffs, indeed, formed a branch of the 
original system of judicature established in the year 1802. It was enlarged and 
improved in subsequent years, and was brought into extensive operation, as 
has been already shewn, before the year 1816. The enlargement of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the district Moonsifts in suits for personal property, and its extension to the 
cognizance of disputes regarding real property of limited value, constitute the 
further improvements of that year. The number of these are greatly reduced, 
yet the suits decided by these judicatories have been very numerous, compared 
witli those disposed of by the village Moonsiffs, whose numbers are unknown- 
If, then, the administration of justice has been expedited and improved by the 
aid of the district judicatories, it is the result of an extension of the original 
plan of judicature, not of the introduction of any new principles. The steps 
by which the establishment was conducted, from its institution to a stage of 
advancement admitting of the extensive employment of respectable native 
agency in the discharge of judicial duties, with I'acility and advantage to the 
p&blic, have been pointed out. 

63. The further improvement of the native branch of the judicial establish¬ 
ments has been long contemplated, and the measures which, under the sanction 
of Government, have been adopted at the College of Fort St. George, for exciting 
the natives to prosecute the study of the sciences, and to prefer claims to em¬ 
ployment in the public service on the solid ground of real and substantial 
acquirements, have appeared calculated to accelerate the improvement, and to 
ensure its future progress and more extensive operation. The declaring a cer¬ 
tain number oi fixed offices, with salaries annexed to them, to be eventually 
within their attainment, may tend to promote the same end. Of the persons 
nominated to the offices recommended by the Commission, the Judges of the 
Sudder Adawlut possess no knowledge. 

64. The obj^set of the measures adopted on the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mission, was to reduce the expense ofthe judicial establishaients, by constituting 
native tribunals, which should take cognizance of most of the suits arising in 
the country, and thereby relieve tiie European Courts from business, in a degree 
which might admit of a diminution of the number ofthe zillah Courts, This 
object, and its success in the instance of Gimtoor, are announced to the native 
subjects of the British Government in the preamble to Regulation V. 1818, 
in which “ the Regulations lately enacted are declared to have rendered a 
" separate Court of judicature at Guntoor no longer necessary," The first 
effect ofthe system, appears to have been, to suspend the resort of suitors to the 
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Report of European tribunals, every avenue to which is guarded by heavy charges, and to 
them to the native courts, where a comparative relief from expense forms 
■ ' a kind of bonus to litigation ,• but there are not yet sufficient grounds for con¬ 

cluding that this effect will continue. 

65. Referring to the appeals from the decision of the native tribunals, as 
exhibited in the statement still under consideration, it must be observed, that 
the column of native Commissioners includes appeals from theSudder Aumeens, 
until the enlargement of their jurisdiction in the year 1816. The number of 
decisions by the zillah Judges on such cases progressively increased up to thatyear. 
In the following year, being the last of the statement, there appears a material 
diminution of the number in this column j but the decisions on appeals from the 
Sudder Aumeens, increased from thirty-nine in the year 1816, to four hundred 
and forty in the following year. The adjustments by the parties after appeal 
to the zillah Judges were seven in the year 1816, and tnirty-riine in the 
year ISI 7 . 

66. No appeals appear to have been deckled on by the zillah Judges from 
the district Moonsiffs in the year I 8 I 6 . In the year I 8 I 7 they amounted to 
seventy-seven, and the number adjusted after appeal was twelve. The numbers 
decided from the general file of appeals in the zillah courts, including those 
from the zillah. Registers, during the series of years embraced by the statement, 
are given below; 

In the year 1813 the cases were...... 623 

1814 . 853 

1815 . 1,092 

1816 . 1,154 

1 8 1 7 . 1,204 

The increase of decisions on appeals would hence appear to be progressive. 
The principal increase in the last year is in the appeals from the decisions of 
Registers, the decrees on which, in the year ISI 6 , were one hundred and 
eighty-six, and the adjustments thirty-eight, but, an examination of the de¬ 
tailed statement, presents no ground for particular remark. The future pro¬ 
gress of the file of appeals will indicate the degree of relief which may have 
been substantially afforded to the zillah courts, 

67 . It will be collected from the foregoing details, that although there is no 

precise information before the Court regarding the portion of the time of the 
zillah Judges which may be still occupied in duties connected with the 
criminal department, the essential relief afforded to them, in this respect, is 
considered to be limited to the exemption from the task of perusing the cor¬ 
respondence of the police officers regarding their ordinary duties, and that the 
records by no means evince that the investigations, which the criminal Judges 
are required to make in cases of importance, have been at all facilitated by 
the arrangement for transferring the more limited duties of the magistracy to 
the Collectors of the Land Revenue. The observations, indeed, made by 
Mr. Skinner, the second Judge late on circuit in the centre division, lead to 
a very different conclusion. His words are as follow : In all cases of 

“heinous nature, described in Section 27 , Regulation XL A. D. 1816, tlie 
“ Telisildars are directed to the criminal Judge, and the latter is precluded, 
“ by Section 55, from issuing any order to the police officers. Supposing, 
“ therefore, the proceedings he received to be defective, which is found to 
“ be but too frequently the case, he has no means of getting the defect siip- 
“ plied, except by the circuitous and tedious process of a correspondence to 
“ be carried on through the Magistrate, who may be too far distant, or not 
“ at leisure to give the immediate attention to the requisition the case may 
“ require } and, as the proceedings have not been before him in the first in- 
“ stance, the criminal Judge must in' his letter enter into a full detail of the 
“ case, to enable the Magistrate to’judge of the nature of the evidence re- 

quired, as also of the measures to be pursued in order to obtain it.” These 
remarks arise out of the observations actually made by the second Judge in 
the cases ef his late circuit; and it may be deserving of serious considera¬ 
tion, whether, under the view here given of this part of the operation of the 
system, the relief afforded to the criminal Judge, by his exemption from the 
charge of police, may not be more than counterbalanced by the difficulties 
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hich he may experience, and the time he must employ in obtaining, in many 
cases, the information necessary to enable him to bring the matter to an issue, 

68. Blit whatever time may have been saved to the zillah Judges, by with¬ 
drawing from them the superintendence of the details of the police, the appli¬ 
cation of it would not appear to have been given to the adjudication of civil 
suits, the numbers decided by the Judges, Assistant Judges, and Registers, 
having fallen off’ in the fourth and fifth year of the statement. The Court 
are, however, of opinion, that a longer experience is necessary to determine 
whether the causes that may have produced the diminution of business before 
the European tribunals be permanent or temporary. The rapid increase of 
decisions on appeals from the decrees of the Sudder Aumeens in the second 
year of the system, as well as the number furnished by the district Moonsiffs 
in the same year, are indications of an operation, the extent of which cannot 
yet be estimated. 

69 . It was not to be expected that any thing material should appear against, 
the administration of the village Moonsins during the first year of their transac¬ 
tion of business, which may be taken to be the year I 8 I 7 ; for, as explained by 
the Judge of the zillah of Cuddapah, it was as late as the month of August 
1816, before they could be apprized that the adjudication of civil suits was 
connected with the other duties of their office. The barriers by which they 
are fenced round against accusation must prevent the zillah Judges from 
receiving charges against them of malversation in office, unless coming under 
the precise definition of wilful corruption, and few will be found to prefer the 
charge under the conditions prescribed in the Regulations. In fact, to con¬ 
vict a village Judge of corruption, may be pronounced to be next to impos¬ 
sible, for he is under no obligation to confine himself to any fixed emoluments, 
and there is no regulation to prevent him accepting presents from his friends. 
He must be but a few degrees removed from an idiot, to avow a corrupt mo¬ 
tive in accepting what may be tendered to him, and the only ground on which 
corruption can be fixed upon him proof to the sati faction of the Judge, This 
provision is much too vague and indefinite for any man of common reflection 
to trust to, when he finds, hanging over the probable failure of his accusation, 
a sentence to pay full costs and such damages to the village Moonsiflf as may 
appear equitable to the Judge, together with a fine equal to the amount of 
the corruption charged by him, while, in all probability, the bribe will have 
been paid by himself, 

70 . This explanation may account for the inability of the Court to furnish 
any information, as to the heads of the villages deriving indirect emoluments 
oi‘ advantages from undertaking the duties of the double office of civil Judges 
ar^td police officers of the villages; but, with regard to any ground which there 
m^ be for supposing that they do derive indirect emoluments or advantages, 
the Court must refer for their opinion to the experience of the world, as to the 
common effect which impunity in malversation has on the mind of uneducated 
men. In their proceedings, under date the 14th December 1815, the Court 
observed, “ there is nothing to prevent a Collector from forming every suc- 
“ ceeding lease with a different person ; and if the judicial office go with the 
“ farm, the Court see no reason to doubt that it will be regarded as a part of 

the farm, and that the most will be made of it.” 

71 . In concluding their remarks on the probable operation of the village 
courts, with reference particularly to the questions on this head put by the 
Supreme Government, and which the scanty means of information possessed 
by the SuSder Adawlut do not enable them more satisfactorily to reply to, 
the Judges of; the Sudder Adawlut cannot avoid submitting the following 
remarks, to which the circumstances in, the former parts of this report have 
given origin, 

72 . It has been deemed necessary by the framers of the new Regulations 
to define the duties, to specify the powei-s, and to prescribe the course of pro¬ 
ceeding to be adopted by village Moonsiffs, in the discharge of every part of 
their judicial functions. The system so laid down for their guidance assimilates 
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in its general scheme, and in very many of its particulars, to that enacted for 
the trials of civil suits before the European tribunals. 


73. The limitation of time, beyond which a suit slmll not be instituted, cx- 
centino^ under certain stated circumstances ; the exclusion of suits of particular 
descriptions from ithe cognizance of Moonsiffs, although the amount sought to 
be recovered would bring them within their Jurisdiction; the specification of the 
persons who alone may be allowed to represent parties in the village courts, and 
the description of the instruments which shall convey such authority to repre- 
sent them ^ the rules prescribing the nature and contents of the written plead- 
ings of the parties on which the Moonsiff shall proceed ; the measures of pre¬ 
caution to be taken bv the Moonsiff; to ascertain that due notice of a suit has 
been given to a defendant before he shall proceed to try a cause ex-parte ♦, the 
furnishing of copies of the plaint to the defendant and of the decree, ^yth cer¬ 
tain formalities, to each of the parties ; the mode of olrtaining the evidence of 
persons whose rank is to be considered by the Moonsiffs as relieving them from- 
the necessity of personal attendance before himthe limited authority to fine 
for contempt; the solemn injunction to the Moonsiff to give judgment accord¬ 
ing to justice and right (a most important direction to a Judge, from whose 
tribunal there is no appeal) j the specification o J wliat the decree shall contain, 
and in what form it shall be prepared ; the liinitadon of interest which a Moom- 
siff may decree, the rate of which,' however, is not stated, but only referred to, 
as being prescribed in a Regulation which forms part of the judmial code ; the 
peculiar and complicated process under w'hich only the Moonsiff s decrees aie 
to be executed ; the .rules for a register of all sales in satisfaction of such decrees 
to be kept by the village Ciirnums, and for a return to be made periodically of 
all fines levied by the Moonsiff's, with the names and conditions of the parties, 
and the reasons’for which' the fines were imposed ; the rules for the non-admis¬ 
sion of exhibits in evidence, if not legally stampt; Jese, and several other 

provisions explicitly laid down in the village Moonsiff Regulation, must be 

considered as essential to the due performance of these functions, and to the 

security of the persons amenable to their jurisdiction. Had they not been so 
considered, they would not have been prescribed by legislative enactineiit to a 
tribunal avowedly of the most simple construction. The greater part of these 
rules, however, must be novel to the head of a village, who though supposed to 
have administered justice in former times to the members of the village com¬ 
munity, may be presumed to have been unshackled by many of the e oie- 
recited ordinances, while his acts were not excluded from revision, as they now 
arc, by Section 4, Regulation iV. of 1816. It has been seen that village 
Moonsiffs cannot always read, and that the Curnums who can will not always 
attend. The provisions of the law, it is natural to remark, may therefore l>e 
frequently neglected or infringed from ignorance*, but whether infringe _ rop 
ignorance, or from a corrupt motive, the breach of them is committed with im¬ 
punity, for the law has provided no punishment for the non-observance of its. 
Lmmands. Of the probability of the neglect and breach of the rules necessary 
for the protection of the community, an estimate may be formed from the 
ascertained fact, that the only ordinance of which the observance or neglect 
can be known to the European authorities in ordinary course, that which pie- 
scribed that periodical returns shall be made of the suits instituted and dispose 
of by adjudication, or otherwise, before the village Moonsiffs, is most gi oss y 
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neglected. Thg statement furnished by Mr.Newnbam, andinserted in afo e 


part of this report, shews that the experiment of disobedience was at fust tiied 
with caution, and that success and impunity confirmed its practice. R the 
head of the village be ignorant, it is not likely 

munity will be more learned, or that they will rightly apprehend the limits ot 
their chief’s power, to whom they know the authority to fine and imprison has 
been granted with other powers, and many and long directions, by enactment 
or regulation of the Government. 

74. The Court of Sudder Adawlut cannot conceal from themselves, and they 
are not justified in withholding from the Government these consideratioiis,o 
whiefi the necessary result appears to be, that the most flagrant abuj of authpny 
may, and probably does exist, without the power of remedy by 
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authorities, because the evil could scarcely by any possibility corae before them. Report 6f 
The necessity before stated, under which some judicial officers have been com- Adawiut 

.pelled to refuse a hearing to complaints which the Regulations excluded from 
their cognizance, must lead to the abandonment of attempts to seek redress. 




I have, &c. 


iSudder Adawiut, Register's Office, 
21st September, 1818. 


R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


REPORT of the late JUDICIAL. COMMISSIONERS, 

Dated the \5tk October ISIS, 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir; 

By Mr. Secretary HilPs letter of the 19th August 1817. the late 
Commission of Internal Administration was directed to submit a final report, 
“ distinctly referring to all their past proceedings, and explaining to what ex- 
tent the Regulations were then in practical operation j what particular or 
** local measures may, in certain cases, remain to be adopted, for the purpose 
or giving them practical operation ; and what prospective course of proceed- 
“ ing ought, in their judgment, to be pursued with regard to them.” 

2. A detailed report was, in consequence, drawn up by the Second Com¬ 
missioner, in communication with the First, referring to our past proceedings, 
and sliewing to what extent the new system was. in actual operation, and was 
transmitted to Qovernment on the 21st March last. The First Commissioner, 
who was then absent on service, having lately returned to the presidency, we 

t^ken Mr. Secretary Hilfs letter into consideration, with the view of 
ottering suchph.servations regarding the ditterent points alluded to in it, as 
.^ein to be still necessary, in addition to what has been said in the Second 
Commissioner'.', report. 

3. The proceedings of the Commission, since its first establishment, were 
founded on the orders.of Government of the 1st March 1815 and 25th May 
181 fi, issued in consequence of the instructions of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors of the 29th April 1814 and 20th December 1815. The Regula- 
tifcs, which the Commission was by those orders required to frame, for the 
modification of the existing system of civil and criminal judicature, were, after 
various delays, arising from causes already stated in former reports, passed by 
the Governor in Council, between the 17 th May and SOth September 1816.* 

4. The views of the Honourable Court, in ordering the modification of the 
existing system, were generally to facilitate the administration of justice, by 
relieving the European Judges from too great a pressure of business, by trans- 
feriing a part of it to the heads of villages and the native authorities, and the 
office of Magistrate to the Collectors, and likewise to exempt the inhabitants, 
as far as possible, from the expense and inconvenience of resorting to distant 
tribunals, by giving them others nearer home, more suited to their own cus¬ 
toms and ideas. 

5. These views of the Honourable Court, as far as their orders extended, 
were carried into effect by the enactment, of the village Moonsifif'and village 
runchayet Regulation, by whicli petty suits and suits for personal property, 
without limitation as to amount, may be,ilecided in the village in which they 
ame, by the Potail or the punchayet; bytthe enactment of the District Moon- 
sitt and District Punchayet RegulaU'ons, which give to the Moonsiff the cogni¬ 
zance of suits to the amount of two lumdred rupees, and by the Punchayets, 

suits 
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suits for real and personal property to an unlimited amount; by the Sudder 
Aiimeen Regulation, which gave to the law officers of the court referee juris¬ 
diction in original and appeal suits to the amount of three hundred rupees i by 
the Boundary Disputes, &c. Regulation, which placed the cognizance of such 
disputes under the Collector and Magistrate; by the Magistrate Regulation, 
which transferred the duty of that office from the zillah Judge to the Collector; 
by the criminal Judge Regulation, which continued to the zillah Judge the 
duty of committing offenders for trial by the court of circuit; and by the 
Police Regulation, which vested the management of the police of the couotiry 
in the Collector and Magistrate, his Tehsildars and other native agents, and 
the heads of villages, aided by the village servants. 

6, Although these Regulations w'ere all passed before the end of September 
1816, little is yet known of their effect, and some years must elapse before any 
correct judgment can be formed on the subject. Their practical operation, as 
far as it could be ascertained from official returns, to the 1st January 1818, was 
shewn by the Second Commissioner, in the statements which accompanied his 
letter to the Chief Secretary of the 21st March, and his letter of the 18th April 
last, transmitting his answers to the queries received in the Secretary to the 
Supreme Government's letter of the 18th November last. By the Statement 
No. 6 it appears, that the number of suits settled by the zillah and native 
courts has greatly increased under the new system, as may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing Abstract; 




Years, 

By the Judge, 
Assistant J udges, 
and Eegisters. 

By the Native 
Judicatories* 

Total, 

1813. 

4,663 

24,888 

29,551 

1814. 

5.317 

26,717 

32,034 

1815.. 

7,928 

30,687 

38,615 

1816. 

7.195 

39,714 

46,909 

1817. 

4,749 

66,302 

71,051 


In the year 1816 both the new and the old systems were in operation, but from 
J813 to 1815 inclusive the old system only, which, as it had then lasted longer, 
may be supposed to have been more efficient than at any former period. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, in 1817, the first year of the operation of the new sys¬ 
tem, the total number of causes settled is nearly double that of any year of the 
old one. 

8. It also appears, from the following abstract of the Statement No. 5.. aiat 
the number of causes depending before the zillah Judges and Registers has 
been reduced to 3,565, or little more than one-half of its former amount. 

Depending before the zillah Judges, Assistant Judges, and Registers, 

1st January 1814...Number of causes...6,247 

1815 ....6,648 

1816 .6,476 

1817 .“1,603 

1818 .8,565 

9. These two statements likewise shew, that though the number of causes 
decided by the native courts is more than double, the appeals arc fewer than 
in former years. The number decided by the village Moonsiffs, up to the 
31st December 1817, was 10,744, and by the district and village punchayets, 
457 . The business done by the village Moonsiffs or Potalls, though it is much 
less than it would have been had they acted according to their ancient usage, 
unfettered by any Regulation, is yet, when all circumstances are considered, 
fully as much as could have been expected. Several causes have combined to 
retard the progress of the system under the village Moonsifts: the forms and 
length of the Regulation, the pains, penalties, and prosecutions which it de¬ 
nounces, their fears of the European Courts, and their consequent reluctance to 
engage in any thing which may be likely, in the most renaote degree, to bring 
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;i before these tribunals The Regulation, it is true, is not along one, a«d 
does not authorize any penalties, to which the Potails were not, in similar cases, 
always subject, under the native Goyernment; but to men like them, unaccus¬ 
tomed to written rules, every Regulation appears long and intricate, and the 
same penalties to which they know they were liable at all times for misconduct,, 
seem to them much more formidable when presented to their View in the shape 
of a written law. 

10. The Collector of Bellary mentions the activity of the district Moonsiffa 
in drawing suits to their own courts, as one of the chief causes of their not 
coming into the village courts. There can he no doubt but that this is the 
ease, and that it will be so until the Potails in general acquire more confidence, 
when the effect will become gradually less. The progress ol the village Moon- 
siff* Regulation will be slow in many districts, but we are satisfied that it will 
gradually increase. Whenever one or two head Potails begin, others will do 
the same; they will not act all at once, merely upon the sanction of the Regu¬ 
lation, but will Ije guided by their old habits of following the example of their 
superiors. We have reason to believe, that they now settle many petty suits^ 
without the necessity of bringing them to a formal trial, as the restoration ot 
their former authority enables them to induce the inhabitants to adjust amica¬ 
bly many trilling matters whiclr would otherwise be carried before the courts. 

11. The same causes nearly which have impeded the progress of the village 
Moonsifl’s have affected that of the district and village punchayets. The total 
number of suits settled by theai to the 31st Deceniber 1S17> already ob¬ 
served, amounts to 45-7. It is rather surprising, that there should have been so 
many after the long disuse of the punchayet, the belief of the natives that it 
had been suppressed by law under the old Regulations, and the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by several European authorities, that the natives would not resort to it 
on any account. It is also to be remembered, that the having recourse to the 
punchayet is voluntary with both parties, and that the district Moonsiff has 
not the same motive as-the Tehsildar, by whose orders it was formerly assem¬ 
bled, to encourage its employment, but, on the contrary, that it is hi.s interest 
to discourage it, in order that the greater number of suits may be decided im¬ 
mediately by himself. 

12. District Moonsiffs are, in general, well qualified to discharge their 
duties. Many of them have served in the Judicial and Revenue departments 
before their appointment, and are men of business. Their knowledge, their 
skill, and activity, animated by self-interest, enable tliem to decide a great 
number of suits within a very short period. As their several courts are not at 
any great distance from any of the villages under their jurisdiction, and as the 
inhabitants know that their suits wjU be settled in them with as much expedi¬ 
tion as possible, they resort to them in crowds. The great mass of the liti¬ 
gation of tlie country cannot be in better hands. The petty suits originating in 
agricultural concerns, and other local matters among Ryots, miglit be more 
conveniently settled in the village, but almost ail other suits may wiui advan¬ 
tage be carried before the di.strict Moonsiffs. Their decisions are not only 
quick but are likewise, probably, for the most part just, as may be inferred 
from the small number of appeals against them. As long as they continue to 
discharge their duty faithfully, the greater part of the business ot the civil jus¬ 
tice of the country will continue in their courts. There is little danger of any 
material falling off'among them, as long as the present system continues. The 
existence of the other tribunals will be a great check upon them, for whenever 
they beemne notoriously negligent or corrupt, the inhabitants will, according to 
the nature of their suits, resort to the village Moonsiff's and punchayets or to 
the ziiiali court.’ The district Moonsiffs will, therefore,, be restrained from 
neglectingflieir duty, not only by the fear of losing a great portion of their, 
fees, but of being suspended from office by the zillah com l. The court, thougK 
it now decides lewer small causes than formerly, makes ample amends for the 
deficiency^ by tlie beneficial influence which it has in obliging the district 
Moonsiffs, by whom they can be settled with, much more convenience to the 
parties, to discharge their duty properly. 

13. The effect of the new system on the administration of civil justice, as 
far as it can yet be ascertained, has been to diminish nearly one half i-lm num- 
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ber of suits depending before the ziilah Judges, to double thfe number decided 
by the native courts, to enable a part of thb number to be settled in the very 
villages in' which suits arose, and to save to tlie inhabitants both time and 
money, by their suits being decided both more expeditiously and nearer liome, 
and by a portion of them being exempted from all fees and charges whatever. 

14. With regard to the modifications required to he made by the Resolutions 
of Government in the administration of criminal justice, it has been already 
remarked that they have been carried into execution by the passing of the 
Magistrate, Criminal Judge, and Police Regulations.* The effect of these 
Regulations, as far as it was known from official documents, to the 1st January 
last, has been detailed by the Second Commissioner f in his answers to the 
queries of the Supreme Government, and it seems scarcely necessary to add 
any thing more on the subject. The statements then forwarded .shew that the 
number of crimes of a heinous nature, ascertained to have been committed in 
I8 I7, was greater than in some, and less than in others of preceding years, 
from 1813 to 1816, both inclusive ; that the number of persons apprehended 
for such crimes was greater in ]8J7 than in any one of the preceding years, and 
likewise greater in proportion to the crimes committed ; and that the number 
of criminal cases, and of prisoners committed for trial before the Judges of 
circuit, was-less than in any of the former years, and that the number of crimi¬ 
nal cases depending before the Magistrates and criminal Judges was much less 
in I8I7 than in the preceding years. The statements above alluded to are 
here enclosed to save the trouble of reference.! 

15. No correct inference can be drawn as to the effect of the system, either 
in the prevention or punishment of crimes, from such limited data as a com¬ 
parison of its operation, for one year, with that of three or four years of the 
old system. As the number of persons apprehended is greater in I8I7 than in 
the preceding years, being 4,S68 in I 8I7, and 4,190 in I814', the highest of 
those years, it may be said that the police has become more efficient ; but as 
the computed number of persons concerned in crimes is 8,692 in 1817, and 
only 7,124 in 1814, an opposite conclusion may be formed. The same oppo- 
posite inferences may be drawn from the compari.son of the number of pri¬ 
soners committed in 1814 and I8I7, which in 1814 is 2,148-, and in I8I7 only 
1,038. It may be said, either that the police has been more remiss in appre¬ 
hending criminals engaged in the larger class of crimes, or that a smaller num? 
ber of persons have been concerned in this class than formerly, there is, how¬ 
ever, one very important point in which no difference of opinion can arise, 
namely, the great diminution of criminal cases depending before the Magis¬ 
trates and criminal Judges, for the number of such cases was six hundred and 
six in 1814, and only eighty-nine in IS17. 

- ’ '' 

16. The proportion of the number of persons computed to be engaged in 
crimes to that of persons apprehended, will probably always be higher under the 
new than the old system ; because it is from the village servant that all superior 
police officers must ‘derive their information ; because these servants acted 
reluctantly under the double authority of the ziilah Judge and Magistrate, and 
the Collector disliked theTannahdars, and we believe reported nothing that they 
could with safety withhold; and because, being now, according to ancient 
usage, under the undivided control of the Collector and Magistrate, they bring 
forward without hesitation whatever they know, and because the present Magis¬ 
trate has much more ample means, through his numerous revenue and police 
servants, of discovering any neglect on their part than the late one ever pos¬ 
sessed. But as it is evident that it is much easier to discover offence than to 
apprehend the offenders, the disproportion between the number of crimes com- 
mitted and of criminals apprehended, must generally be gfeatest where the 
proportion of crimes reported approaches nearest to that of the whole number 
of crimes actually perpetrated. t 

17. But though we are of opinion that the Magistrate has now much better 
means than formerly of discovering offences, we are far from thinking that many 
do not still escape his notice; some from the connivance, and others from the 

negligence 

* Bcgulations IX, X. and XI. of 1810. f Letter to Government, IStb April ISIS. 

! Statements A, B, C, not printed. 
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%ligen,ce of the police officc-rs. No system can ever prevent the ooGasidnat 
occurrence of abuse of authority and neglect of duty, among so numerous a 
;body as the Police officers of an extensive country ; but we believe that the 
present one is better calculated to check this evil than the old. In Coimbatore,. 
wher<j the old systein wa.s superintended by a most intelligent Magistrate, and 
whe-n its supposed efficiency induced its recoinmendation, as an example for 
other zillahs, it %'as found by tlie Commission appointed to investigate tlie 
affairs of that district in 1S15, to have been attended with great abuses, and 
that the Tannahdars had, without the knowledge of the Magistrate, summoned 
persons before them who had lost their husbands or children by accidental death, 
and extorted money from them by threatening to charge them with murder. 
Jhe records of the Foujdarry Adawlut, no doubt, contain many instances of the 
misconduct of the former Police officers. We are not so sanguine as to suppose 
that abuses will not take place among the native officers of civil as well as of 
criminal judicature, but we are confident that they can never, under the present, 
reach to such a lieight as under the old system, when in Canara a body 
of native Commissioners, amounting to fifty, were at once suspended anil 
dismissed. 

IS. The operation of the present system htis been too short to furnish any 
sure grounds for estimating its effects. No transfer of the police from one 
authority to another, nor even any improvement in its efficiency, can suddenly 
diminish the number of crimes, though it may facilitate the apprehension of 
the criminals. Crimes depend on the state of society, of the country, of 
peace or war, of plenty or scarcity, and other causes, and can only be re¬ 
duced in any material degree by the continued action of an improved system 
for a course of years. Statements should be cautiously adopted as criterions 
of the effect of the Regulations : they vary in different years, and it is only the 
result of a long series of years that can be trusted to with safety. 

19. There are, however, some points, in which it may be confidently as¬ 

serted that the c'hange of system has already been attended with many advan¬ 
tages. It has, by freeing the criminal .Judges from the superintendence of 
the police, permitted them to devote more time to the investigation of crimes 
of .a higher nature, and to get through their business more readily, as is ob¬ 
vious from the small number of cases depending before them on the 1st 
January last, compared witli that of former years. It enables the greater part 
of petty offences to be settled on the spot by the beads of villages and Teh- 
sildars, so that they do not go even to the Magistrate, whereas they were 
formerly carried to the distant tribunal of the zillah Jydge, to the greater 
vexation of the inhabitants, as in some zillahs the number of the litigants and 
their witnesses frequently amounted, in the course of the year, to several 
tlidtisands, and it has relieved the inhabitants in general, but more particularly 
the heads of villages and the village servants, from the odious authority of the 
Tannahdars and Darogahs, and their interference in their domestic disputes. 
The late system of police, which enabled the Tannahdars to exercise control 
over the village servants and potails, in fact placed the dregs of tlie people 
over the most respectable class of them, and gave rise -to many abuses and to 
very general discontent. The relief of so‘numerous and useful a body of 
men as the heads of villages and village'servants frdm such a state of de¬ 
pendence on their inferiors, is of itself a very importanlv benefit to tlie country 
derived from the change. ■. 

20. The saving of oxpence produced by the new Regulations in the depart¬ 
ments to which they extend cannot be easily ascertained. In the answers of 
the Second Commissionei’ to the queries of the Supreme Government, it is 
recommended * Ithat the Accountant General should be directed to prepare a 
comparative statement of the charges for the last five year’s in the Revenue, 
Judicial, and Police establishments, pointing out such as are occasioned by 
circumstances of a temporary or extraordinary nature, and consequently do not 
properly come under those permanent heads of disbursement which can alone tiir- 
nish a lair comparison. It is also observed, in the same document, that the prin¬ 
cipal expence attending the new system is the establishment of district Moonsiff's, 

and. 
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and the chief reductions, either proposed or ^actually 

of the court of Cochin and four Assistant Judgeships, and the Darogahs and 
Tannahdars and other police servants. 

The increase and decrease under these several heads is as follows: 

Actual decrease by the reduction of police Darogahs, Tan- 

nahdars &c...*...... 00,010 

Proposed decrease by the abolition of the Cochin Court, and 

four Assistant Judgeships ••—;••• —.. lonnn 

Proposed decrease in the zillah Adawlut establishments . 12,000 

Total actual and proposed decrease ..... 76,225 

Increase by the establishment of district Moonsifls... ^ 

Total actual and proposed decrease .... 58,257 

We may add, also, the saving from the court at Guntoor having been 

abolished in consequence of the new Regulations, as stated m the 

preamble to Regulation V. 1818, which ma, be esUmaleJ at ^ 

least at .........^_ 

Star Pagodas ... 68,257 

21. No very great diminution of expense can be expected while the present 

number of zillah courts remains. The pay of the native servants is so low, that 
the dismissal of a few would hardly make any perceptible diffeience in the 
general expense *, the dismissal of any great number would injure the efficiency, 
of the different departments from which they were, and would still no 

material saving. The European is the expensive part of the judicial establish¬ 
ment and is the only one by whosfe mollification the amount of the chaiges can 
be considerably diminished.'^ However much the business before the zillah 
courts may be diminished, a certain proportion of those courts will always be 
indispensably necessary, though unquestionably not the same 

sent ^ If not a single original suit were to come before them, they would still 
be of the most essential use to the country, as courts of appeal and criminal 
courts, and still more perhaps by the salutary check which they would maintain 
over the district and tillage Moonsiffs. by wh ch they would compe them to 
perform properly those subordinate judicial duties which can by no other agents 
be so conveniently discharged. 

22. On the subiect of expense it may be remarked, that one main cause of 
the difficulty in forming a correct estimate of it origmates in the frequent 
reductions and augmentations which have been found unavoidable in the Lol- 
lector’s establishments, totally unconnected with the moditications of the Judicial 
system. In some districts savings have been effected, by reducing some useless 
offices which existed under former Governments, and m others it has been 
deemed advisable to restore offices or to increase allowances, which had in the 
lapse of time been too much reduced. The Collector o( Clnttoor in his letter 
of the 26th of February 1815 to the Board of Revenue, before the mders of 
Government for the modification of the system were issued to the late Comrnis- 
Sion vervuronerly recommended an increase of allowances to a considerable 
number of his Curaums and Talliars. It becomes necessary, therefore, in a 
comparison of expense, to distinguish carefully between 

tion resulting solely from the modification of the system, and from otaei causes. 

23. There is one saving which no statement can shew, but which is of great 
benefit to the country, namely, that which accrues to the inhabitants from having 
their suits settled nearer home, at a smaller charge, and in much le^s time than 
formerly 

2t. Having stated what we consider to have been the effect of the new 
Regulations, during the short period of their operation, we shall now submit 
our opinion regarding such alterations or additions as seem to us calcula ed to 
render them more efficient. We have, on a former occasion, observed, that we 
deemed the village Moonsiff Regulation to be sufficiently comprehensive in its 
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definition of the head of the village, to be applicable to villages oi‘ every 
description, but that if doubts were entertained on the subject, a supplementary 
Regulation might be framed. All that is necessary in such a Regulation is 
merely to authorize the Collector, in cases where he thinks that none of the per¬ 
sons described as heads of the village are to be found, to appoint such other 
persons to the office as be may deem most suitable, according to the principle 
of the Regulations. 

25. We still continue to think that the measure formerly recommended by 
us, of extending the cognizance of the district MoonsifF’s jurisdiction from two 
hundred to suits of three hundred rupees, should be adopted, and also that fees 
should be abolished on all suits not exceeding ten rupees, which come before 
them, as the few appeals from them shew that their decisions arc in general 
satisfactory. The extension of their jurisdiction will be convenient to the in¬ 
habitants, and the abolition of the fees on suits not exceeding ten rupees will 
take away the motive of drawing such suits into their own courts, for which 
purpose they are said by the Collector of Bellary to use every exertion. 

26. The above are the only alterations that seem to us advisable in the rules, 
for the administration of civil justice. In the criminal Regulation very little seems 
to us to be wanting. The Magistrate of Chittore proposed an extension of the 
powers of the Magistrate and his servants, and the addition of the criminal 
Judge. We do not think that any additional authority should be given to the 
Magistrate, until longer experience shall have shewn whether it be indispen¬ 
sably necessary. We would, however, recommend that, in all cases of petty 
offences and of petty thefts (not exceeding in value half or one rupee), he should 
be authorized to dispense with record, and that in every case whatever of petty 
offence or petty theft, he should be at liberty to dispense with oaths, wherever 
he might deem it necessary. This would save much useless writing, and facili¬ 
tate the dispatch of the more important part of his duty, and it would also 
render oaths more sacred, which from their being resorted to in trivial matters, 
so much beyond the arreient usage of the natives, has had the baneful effect of 
destroying almost all their weight. Many of the petty thefts are committed by 
persons who are not professional thieves: they perhaps steal a handful of betel 
or some other trifling article, which is easily done in the markets of this country, 
often held in the open fields. To make such things matter of record before an 
European magistrate, is an unprofitable waste of the very limited means we 
must ever possess of employing European agency in India. 

27* In every department, whatever can be best done by native servants 
should be entrusted to them. The business of the European officer should 
principally be to control and direct properly the labours of the natives under 
hiiii In order to enable him to employ his time in the way most useful to the 
public service, he should be exempted from the necessity of devoting any part 
of it to the observance of useless forms, or to the furnishing of useless records. 

These remarks are as applicable to the Collector as to the Magistrate, and we 
have no he.sitation in saying that the Collector ought not to be required to fur¬ 
nish a document so utterly useless as a diary, which must every day occupy a 
considerable portion of time, w’hich no person who understands revenue affairs 
would ever consult for information, and which we believe has never led to the 
detection of abuses, even in those districts where they have been greatest. 

28. It was the intention of the late Commission that the Magistrates should 

have authority to refer causes of petty thefts and petty offences, brought before 
them in the first instance, to their Tehsildans or other subordinate officers, for 
investigation on the spot, and that their Assistants should, in every part of their 
respective zillahs, exercise such portion of the magisterial functions as might 
be delegated to them, as well when absent from, as when present with Magis¬ 
trates. If it is thought that the authority intended to have been given by the 
existing Regulations, the omission ought to be supplied by a supplementary Sk ork 
Regulation. * 

29. Though the native Servants* Regulations * do not come immediately 
within the provmce of the Commission, yet as they encumber the dispatch of 
public business in almost every department, we take the liberty of recom- 

[7Y] 
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Report of late mending that they be rescinded. The cause and the manner of the dismissal 
Judicial of servants can never, without great injury to the public service, be made the 
^^iToctTsiT’ subject of legislation; all that is necessary to be done, in order to check the 


abuse of authority in the wanton dismissal of servants, may be eifected by orders 
from the heads of the different departments, and those orders should not descend 
to servants having less than fifty rupees monthly pay. 

30. One great defect in the existing Regulations, formerly noticed by us, 
still remains to be remedied; we allude to the power vested in the Sudder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut, of deciding, without appeal, on all doubts which may arise 
respecting the meaning of the Regulations. As there is no regular channel 
of representation to Government against their opinions, there can be no means 
of correcting them when erroneous. Such a power, whether vested in two 
men as at present, or in a greater number, seems to be inconsistent with the 
spirit of legislation. In this country the Governor in Council is both the legis¬ 
lative and the executive Government, and the proceedings of every subordi¬ 
nate department should reach him and be subject to his control. This was the 
case when the original code of Regulations was framed. The court of Sudder 
Adawlut was then composed of the Governor and Council, and the power of 
final decision was therefore then lodged in its proper place. We would recom¬ 
mend, that this power should be again placed where it was at first, and that, 
for this purpose, a Regulation should be passed, restraining the Sudder Adaw¬ 
lut from issuing any order on the interpretation of any doubtful meaning in any 
part of the code, until it should previously have received the sanction of Go¬ 
vernment, and authorizing the Boards of Revenue and Trade to appeal to 
Government in all cases wh.ere they think that an interpretation has been given 
injurious to the interests of their respective departments. 

31. It will observed from what has been said, that the few slight modifica¬ 
tions of the Regulations of 1816, which we propose, do not in any way affect 
their principle, but are calculated solely to render tlieir operation more exten¬ 
sive. We do not think that it would be safe to make any material changes, 
founded upon opinions formed without sufficient experience of their effects, 
and differing from each other. The system has been little more than twelve 
months in operation, and all that is yet knov/n is that more business has been 
done and less remains on hand than under the old one. It can never acquire 
solidity or operate with due effect, while it is continually shaken by the agita- 
tion of changes. It ought not to be unhinged by any premature alteration, 
but to be pursued steadily fora period of six or seven years, as the only means 
of shewing fairly how far it is calculated to answer the ends for which it was 
established. 


We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) TI 


THO*. MUNRO, 

late Commissioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 
late Commissioner. 


Madras, 15th Oct. 1818. 
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General Abstract Statement of Appeak and Causes determined or adjusted by the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal during the Year 1814, formed from the Monthly 
Abstract Registers furnished by them^ conformably to Section 13, Regulation 
XIII, A. D. 1802 ; shewing also the Amount Value of Property held under 
Decrees passed by those Courts in original Causes, to ‘dlst December 1814. 


Courts. 

Appeals 

Causes, tried in 
the first instancej 

Total. 

Amount decreed in 
original Causes* 

> 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 

Razeeuamabs.j 

Decreed or 

Dismissed, 

Adjusted by 1 

Razeenamahs. ] 

* 







Pagodas. F. C. 

Centre Division ...... 

73 

3 

4 

2 

82 

27,687 38 34 

Northern Division ... 

27 

7 

5 

5 

44 

1,10,280 33 67 

Southern Division.... 

18 

2 

15 

* * * 

35 

6,046 22 2 

Western Division .... 

21 

1 

13 

• • • 

35 

13,313 39 33 

1 Total... 

L_. _ _ 

139 

IS 

S7 

7 

196 

1,57,328 43 56 


or £ Sterling 62,931 11 9 

Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, Register, 

28th February 1815. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts qf Appeal, con¬ 
formably to Section 14, Regulation XIII, A- D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals 
remaining undecided in their Courts on the \$t January 1815, shewing the Esti¬ 
mated Amount qf Property in Litigation in those Courts. 


I 


Courts. 


Centre Division .... 

Preceding alf-ye 
Northern Ds^ision . 

Preceding half-ye 
Southern Division . 

Preceding half-ye 
Western Division .. 


Total 1st January 1815 

Totals of the preceding \ 
half-yearly.J 


Appeals. 

Causes un¬ 
der trial in 
the first in¬ 
stance. 

Total. 

Estimated amount of 
Property in litigation 
in original Causes on 
the 1st January 1815. 

81 

... 95 

217 

: ... 233 
112 

: ... 109 
, 61 

; ... 59 

19 

... 17 

46 

... 47 

11 

... 15 

9 

... 13 

100 

... 112 
263 
... 280 

123 

... 124 

70 

... 72 

Star Pags. F. C. 
1,76,053 39 47 

4,82,041 27 49 

73,535 25 4 

77,288 3 6 

471 

85 

556 

8,08,919 5 26 

... 496 

... 92 

A 

588 



Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) 

Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, 

28th February 1815. 


W. OLIVER, 

Register. 
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xj^iihral Abstract Statement of Causes decided in the Zillah Courts, during the 
Judges, pursuant to Section 10, Regulation XIII. A. D. 1802 j shewing, also, 
tween the D/ of January and Jlstof December 1814, 


Zillahs. 

Bythe Judg.^, in Appeal 
from Decision of 

By the Assistant Judge, 
in Appeal from Decision of 

The Ocgister. 

The Native 
Commissioners. 

/- 

The Register. 

The Native 
Commissioners* 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 

1 Eazeenani^s. 

1 

i 

Decreed or 

1 Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 

Razeenam^s. 

Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 

Razeenamahs. 

Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

00 

^ s 
Is 

m cu 

Si a> 

......*.. 4 ^.... 

16 

2 

Ill 

10 

0 0 0 

• • • 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


• • * 

... 

2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Chingleput............ 

14 

0 • . 

17 

0 0 0 

• 0 ♦ 

... 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Chittoor................ 

22 

1 

64 

1 

0 0 0 

4 • • 

• * 0 

0 00 

C^ocliiHi* **••1. It ••• 

• « • 

... 

4 • • 

0 0 0 

0 '0 

0 4 • 

0 • » 

0 0 0 

CoiiHibsiconiinn ... 

10 

1 

39 

5 

4 

• 44 

16 

0 0 0 

Cuddupah...... 

6 

1 

39 

24 

0 0 0 

# 4 • 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

DctrEtjpoora/iTi 

• « • 

0 0 . 

1 

0.0 

0 0 0 

4 4 4 

0 0 0 

... 

Ganjam,.... . 

8 

3 

15 

3 

0 0 0 

• 4 • 

0 0 0 

000 

Giintoor . 


2 

3 

3 

0 0 0 

4*4 

0 0 0 

00 0 

Madura .... 

1 

0 0 . 

2 

2 

0 0 0 

4 • 4 

* 0 0 

0 • 0 

Malabar North.. . 

• • • 

1 

3 

1 

0 0 0 

4 4 4 

0 0 0 

• • • 

Malabar South . 

27 

0 0 0 

36 

4 

0 0 0 

4 4 4 

0 0 . 

0 0 0 

Masulipatam . 

43 

0 0 . 

108 

4 

0 0 0 

4 4 4 

0.0 

0 0 0 

ISfcllorc. 

• » • 


10 0 

• 0 0 

0 0 0 

4 4 4 

0 0 0 

00 0 

Ilajahmiitidry. 

6 

1 

7 

2 

* * • 

• • 4 

0 V 0 

* * 0 

« Salem..,....... 

3 

0 0* 

9 

4 

I 

3 

47 

17 

Seringapatarn.‘.... 

• • • 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0*0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Tinnevelly. 

10 

* * • 

9 

1 

0 0 0 

0 0 ' M 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Trichinopoly. 

11 

4 

18 

4 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


V erdachellum 

7' 

0 0 0 

31 

13 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Vizagapatam. 

3 

0 0 0 

42 ' 

13 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Total. 

187 

16 

556 

94 

5 

3 

63 

1 . , 

17 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
28th February 1815. 
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Register. 
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misT/iff, 



Preceding half-yearly Report 

Malabar^ North .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Malabar, South.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Masulipatam .... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Nellore . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Rajahmundry. . . . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Salem . . .... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Seringapatam . .... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Tinneveily ..... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Triohinopoly .... 

Precernng half-yearly Report 

Verdacheilum. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Vizagapatam ... 

Preceding halfryearly Report 


Total current half yearly ... 
Total preceding half-yearly 


7 

13 


3 

3 

130 


117 

47 


320 

56 


376 

33,262 14 34 

... 7 

• • • 

16 

3 

3 

• • • 

173 

...102 

• • • 

90 

... 394 


124 

... 518 


10 

183 


• t t 

• • • 

120 


• • • 

161 


474 

426 


900 

46,683 2 0 

... 10 

« t • 

180 

« • • 

« •% 

* • « 

123 

• • « • • • 

• • • 

131 

... 444 

# • • 

412 

... 856 



30 


• • » 

• • » 

54 


132 

19 

■ 

242 

779 


1,021 

78,163 39 60 

... 22 

• • • 

35 

• • « 

• * • 

• « • 

65 

...115 

* • • 

233 

... 470 

• • • 

786 

... 1,256 


10 

19 


• • * ■ 

« • * 

24 


t • • 

52 


105 

96 


201 

15,395 2 7 

... 38 


86 

* t * 

« » • 

• • • 

31 

« • • 

• • • 

24 

... 179 

• • • 

93 

... 272 


. . • 




• • • 

48 



230 


278 

« •« 


278 

11,552 39 19 

• • « • • • 


• » * 



• • • 

60 

• • • 

• • * 

236 

... 296 

• • * 

’ « • • 

... 296 


22 

120 



• • • 

.208 


• t * 

268 


618 

767 


1,385 

87,624 22 14 

... 20 

• • • 

93 

• * » 

• • • 

• • • 

187 

• • • 

• • « 

230 

... 530 

• • • 

820 

... 1,350 


32 

350 


• « • 

73 

445 


17 

88 


1,005 

690 


1,695 

74,781 14 31 

... 6 

• • • 

319 

• • » 

...119 

• • • 

526 

... 30 

* * • 

104 

...1,104 

• • • 

491 

... 1,595 


3 

• • • 



• • • 

14 


• • • 

95 


112 

• • ■ 


112 

8,609 18 70 

... ••« 

• • • 

« • « 

• • « 

» • • 

• • • 

9 

11 • 

k • • 

42 

... 51 

• • « 

69 

... 120 

* 

1 

2 


• « • 

• • • 

22 


• • • 

21 


46 

43 


89 

5,763 34 63 

... ^ 


2 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

63 

♦ • • 

• « * 

23 

... 92 

• • • 

22 

... 114 


13 

109 


• * • 

• • • 

32 


• «« 

90 


244 

118 


362 

23,440 39 71 

... 19 

• • • 

105 

* • • 

• • • 

• • • 

46 

• • • 

• • • 

126 

... 296 

• • • 

107 

... 403 


11 

98 


• • • 

• • • 

41 


■ • • 

108 


258 

956 


1,214 . 

29,420 42 33 

... 17 

• • # 

97 

• • • 

• » • 

• » • 

49 

• • • 


95 

... 258 

• • • 

918 

... 1,176 

* 


9 


• • • 

* * * 

26 


• • • 

90 


125 

460 


585 

17,706 18 49 

... ••• 


8 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

22 

• • • • 

• • • 

104 

... 134 

• t • 

579 

... 713 


273 

1,586 

6 

142 

2,007 

349 

2,285 

6,648 

12,902 

19,550 

7,48,192 8 29 

...260 

...] 

1,633 

...10 

...134 

...2,110 

...255 

...2,609 

...7,011 

• • • 

12,124 

...19,135 





Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
28th February 1815. 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 
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MABRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 




APPEALS decided the SUDDER ADAWLUT in the Year 1814. 

Decreed or dimi'ssed......16 

Adj usted by Razeenamahs of the parties 

» _ 

T ' otal ............16 


(Signed) W, OLIVER. 


Register’s Office, 1 January 1815, 


Register. 



miSTfly 



General Abstract of Crimmal Trials on *mhkh Smiences •were passed by the Foujdarry Adawhit, from 1st of January to Slsf December 1814, 


00 


Divisions. 



Centre Division 


Northern Division 

■ ( 

Southern Division / 

Western Division 


Bellary.. 

Chittoor. 

Cuddapah ..... 
Masulipatam .. 

Nellore;. 

Rajahmundry.. 

Ganjam.. 

Vizagapatam.. 
Trichinopoly,. 
Darapooram .. 
Madura ........ 

Tinnevelly. 

Combaconum.. 
North Malabar 
South Malabar 
Canara 

d'Ochin ......... 


Total.., 


Foujdarry Adawlut, Register's Office, 
24th March 1817 . 


§L 


Number of Trials. 


Number of Prisoners on whom Sentence has been passed. 


Errors Excepted. 


1812, 

1813. 

1814. 

Special 
Commis¬ 
sion of 
1S12. 

Total. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

Special 

Commis¬ 

sion. 



Totals. 


A 

Death, 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Imprison¬ 

ment. 

Release. 

Tazeer. 


« »• 

13 


13 

• • • 

« • • 

19 


11 

1 

3 

4 



« * • 

5 

• 1 9 ^ 

5 

• » • 

« • » 

9 


3 

2: 

3 

1 


2 

2 

5 


9 

3 

5 

6 • 


2 

4 

3 

5 



4 

2 


6 


4 

3 


• jt • . 

4 

1 

2 



• • • 

2 


2 


• • • 

5 


• • • 

• • » 

• «• 

5 



* k • 

5 


5 


« * • 

16 


4 

3 

1 

8 



2 



2 


4 

• • • 


• * • 

• • » 

1 

3 



• • f 

1 


1 


• • • 

2 


• • * 

• » » 

1 

1 



1 



1 


1 

• « • 


• • • 

• • • 

•»• 

1 



1 

• • • 


1 


1 

• • • 


1 

• M » 

• • * 




1 

• e • 


1 


1 

t • * 


• • • 

1 

•«• 




1 

1 


2 


3 

1 


1 

• • ♦ 

1 

2 



* e * 

3 


3 


• • e 

5 


1 

« • • 

2 

2 



1 

3 

if 

21 


1 

3 

66 

28 

16 

16 

10 



5 

4 


9 


12 

4 


2 

• . • 

5 

9 



J 

8 


9 


24 

23 


17 

IS 

2 

15 


* * 4 

1 

• »k 


1 


12 

• * • 


• 

• • « 

5 

7 

... 

2 

20 

52 

17 

91 

3 

68 

96 

66 

70 

44 

44 

73 

• • • 


Total, 


19 

9 

14 

7 

5 

ir> 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

70 

16 

47 

12 


2S3 


(%ned) ROB. ANDERSON, 

Deputy Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


An Account shewing the Amount qf Fees collected and carried to the Account of 
Government on the Institution and Trial of Suits and Appeals, from Isf 

January toSlst Decemher 

V. Fees collected 

in 1814. 

JPag. F. C. 


Northern division.. 

Southern division.. 

Western division.. 

.1,199 16 64 

.2,259 S 25 

.1,422 41 55 

. 580 IS 72 

..1,054 29 77 


. 757 14 2 


.1,088 5 50 


.1.412 27 14 


. 469 25 59 


.1,120 1 6 


. 788 34 5 


. 282 14 7 




.. 504 37 17 


. 53 1 69 


. 882 12 1 


.1,377 28 20 

Malabar South.... 

.1,662 43 19 


.1,452 2 31 


. .. 704 19 24 


. 990 25 30 


. 768 35 45 




... S92 1 14 


... 697 16 14 




. 952 21 10 


. 640 0 31 


.1,060 30 60 




Total Star, Pagodas...24,474 4 21 


Errors excepted. 

(Signed) 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

28ih Eebruary 1814. 


W. OLIVER, 

Register. 
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General Abstract Statement af Appeals and Causes determined or adjusted bp the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal during the Year lB\5y formedJrom the Monthly 
Abstract Registers furnished by them, conformably to Section 13, Regulation 
XIII, A. D. 180^ ; shewing also the Amount Value of Property held under 
Decrees passed by those Courts in original Causes, to Slst December 1815. 



Appeals 

- Causes, tried in 
the first instance. 



Courts* 

Decreed or 1 

Dismitsed- | 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs. i 

Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

. 

OQ 

nej 2 

S a 

tfi 9 

a o 

Total. 

Amount decreed in 
original Causes* 

Centre Division. 

59 

2 

14 

1 

76 

Pagodas. F. C- 
1,28,918 5 73 

Northern Division ... 

64 

9 

2 

• • • 

75 

1,23,421 20 SS 

Southern Division.... 

59 

• • • 

5 

1 

65 

191 35 8 

Western Division .... 

46 

1 

8 

• • • 

55 

52,060 5 26 

Total... 

228 

12 

29 

2 

271 

3,04,591 21 60 


or£ 121,8.36 11 10 


Errors Excepted- 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Register. 

2l8th March 1816. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts, conformably to 
Section 14, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remaining 
undecided in their Courts, on the Ut January i8l6. 


Courts. 

Appeals* 

Causes .un¬ 
der trial in 
the first in¬ 
stance. 

Total. 

Amount in 
Litigation. 

Centre Division ... 

69 

... 92 
220 
... 199 

110 
... 99 
50 

... 39 

12 

... 15 

49 

... 48 

13 

... 14 

17 

... 10 

81 

... 107 

269 

... 247 

123 

... 113 

67 

... 49 

Star Pag*. F. C. 
58,451 39 55 

4,39,558 39 76 

69,774 3 18 

1,13,518 38 43 

In the preceding half-year... 
Northern Division .. 

In the preceding half-y^ar ... 
Southern Division ... 

In the preceding half-year ... 

Western Division .y 

In the preceding half-year ... 

Total 

Total of the preceding ”) 
half-year .J 

449 

91 

450 

6,81,303 31 62 

! 

... 429 

... 87 

516 



or £ 272,521 9 7 


Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Register. 

28th March 1816. 











































MADRAS JUDICIAL SFXECTIONS. 




General Abstract Statement of Causes decided in the ZilMi Courts^ during the 
Judges, pursuant to Section 10, Regulation XIII. A. D. 1803} shewing, also, 
tween the 1st of January and Slst of December 1815. 


1 

Zillahs. 

By the Judge, in Appeal 
from the Decision of 

By the Assistant Judge, 
in Appeal from the Decision of 


The Register, 

The Native 
Commissioners. 

t - 

The Register. 

The Native 
CommissionerSft 

Decreed or 
Dismissed, 

Adjusted by 

Eazeenamahs. 

1 

Decreed or 

^ Dismissed, 

Adjusted by 

Eazeeuamahs, 

Decreed or 

Dismissed, 

tn 

•x) 2 

to 

•t3 e3 

Decreed or 

Dismissed, 

of 

"tS § 

2 a 

u) 

■M 

'T3 c8 

**3P5 

Bellary . . 

17 

• t 4 

100 

1 

ft ft ft 

• ft ft 

ft^ft 

ft ft ft 



• • • 

• ft » 

3 

6 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft» 

ft ft ft 


Chingleput.. 

14 

1 

36 

3 

ft ft ft 

1 ft ft' 

(ft • ft 

ft • ft 


Chittoor.... 

S3 

3 

114 

10 

ft ft ft 

•' •« 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft' 


Cocliiii ••••«•##•«•»••• 

« • • 

ft « ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft fti ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 


Combaconum ......... 

11 

ft ft ft 

58 

3 

3 

ft ft ft 

63 

1 


Cuddupah . 

13 

4 

35 

10 

ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

• ft ft 


Darapooram . 

3 

ft ft ft" 

17 

1 

ft ft • 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

• ft ft 



3 

ft ft ft 

5 

1 

4« ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

*' ft ft' 


Madura .. 

8 

1 

8 

5 

3 

ft ft ft 

ft ft t 

3 


Malabar North . 

8 

ft ft ft 

41 

7 

ft' ft ft 

ft ft ft 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft' 


Malabar South.. . 

14 

1 

90 

10 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft •' 


Masulipatam . 

33 

3 

66 

4 

• • ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft’**' 


N^dlorc .«•••••••••••• r* 


ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft f ft' 


«ft ft 

ft'ft ft 

ft ft ft' 


Rajahmundry . 

8 


30 

5 . 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

•’•ft 

ft •'»' 


Salem .. 

7 

3 

33 

13 

8 

ft ft ft 

133 

61 


Seringapatam . 

t • « 

ft ft ft 

ft ft • 

> 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

•'•r« 

ft ft'ft 


Tinneveily . 

6 

«ft ft 

4 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 


Trichinopoly,... . 

7 

■ r ft 

35 

10 

ft « ft 

ft ft* 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 


Verdachellum ......... 

7 

3 

64 

13 

ft ft'ft 

ft •' ft 

^•ft 



Vizagapatam .. 

13 

ft ft ft 

47 

8 

ft'ft'i 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 


Ganjam . 

5 

1 

14 

ft ft ft 

• • • 

• ft ft 

ft ft • 

ft ft ft 


Total .. 

187 

17 

780 

108 

14 

ft ft ft 

185 

64 



Sudder Adawlat, Register’s Office, 
28th March 1816. 
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Year 1815, formed from the Monthly Abstract Registers furnished hy the 
the Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed in those Courts, hff- 



Tried in the first instance hj 


Tried in the firs 
instance by ih 
Commissionen 

it 



f - 

The Judge. 

The Assis¬ 
tant Judge. 

The Register 

Total. 

e 

]. 

Total. 

Amount of Property 
Decreed. 


Decreed or 

1 Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Hazeeuamahs. 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamaiis, 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs, 


Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

1 

OD 

a 

CO O 

rid <L> 

a 



• • 

: 

> •*. 

* • * 

• • r 

151 

... 

318 

6,426 

; 623 

7,36'i 

Star Pags. F. C‘ 

' 20,871 42 3 

• • 

84( 

>307 

» • # 

« « • 

26( 

22 

lj44^r 

205 

. 'IS 

1,668 

14,263 33 78 

• « 

13C 

27 

• •« 


10 ] 

50 

351 

297 

173 

821 

24,695 36 11 

• • a 

41 

16 

• • • 

• • • 

285 

95 

587 

997 

1,070 

2,654 

40,673 23 59 

• • s 

54 

10 

• » • 

• A • 

* • 

• • • 

64 


• « • 

64 

4,759 10 34 

• • t 

44 

4 

96 

21 

91 

19 

419 

633 

656 

1,607 

17,426 7 48 

• • • 

63 

31 

• • • 


122 

74 

351 

4,605 

337 

5,193 

39,850 13 26 

• • • 

31 

1 

* 

... 

35 

' 2 

89 

479 

781 

1,349 

7,451 5 22 

• t • 

4 

7 

• • • 

... 

43 

35 

98 

424 

431 

953 

8,484 25 55 

• • * 

77 

73 

84 

35 

20 

14 

330 

378 

318 

1,026 

45,948 37 36 

• • a 

215 

25 

• t • 


165 

26 

487 

490 

82 

1,059 

27,817 14 4 

• « « 

355 

95 

194 

25 

64 

5 

843 

2,690 

686 

4,218 

32,994 36 55 

« • • 

«49 

16 

« • • 

• • » 

66 

44 

259 

951 

837 

2,047 

89,169 15 40 

• • « 

51 

22 

• • • 

• • • 

103 

140 

316 

23 

36 

374 

5,409 12 39 


89 

54 

• * • 

« • a 

115 

46 

347 

466 

668 

1,481 

26,940 34 6 


38 

107 

10 

1 

58 

23 

473 

938 

1,080 

2,491 

25,879 1 74 

• • • 

13 

a . • 

• a • 

• • . 

213 

li 

237 


• • • 

237 

3,433 28 56 


49 

13 



38 

26 

135 

106 

94 

336 

10,594 37 46 

« • • 

62 

8 

>» 

f • • ’ 

68 

8 

198 

285 

97 

580 

16,750 36 55 

• « • 

18 

7 

• « * 

« • • 

63 

33 

208 

831 

825 

1,864 

8,929 3 15 

• *'* 

42 

22 

• • • 

• • • 

. 78 

62 

272 

^ 314 

369 

955 

28,353 20 1 

« s • 

28 

1 

• • • 

* • • 

49 

4 

102 

133 

37 

272 

*4,756 38 10 

• • • 

2,347 { 

346 ^ 

}84 

■82 ' 

2,176' 

?38 ' 

L928: 

21,571 

9,116 

1 

38,615 

5,05,344 19 52 


Errors Excepted, 


or £ 203J37 15 6 
(Signed) W. OLIVER, 


[8 B] 


Register,. 


* This is the number of causes decided in this zillah up to the 30 th June last, the usual annual re¬ 
ports not having been furnished on account of the sickness which has prevailed among the Native 
































































Geiieral Report on the Reporpfurnkhed by the J^illah .JMgfiSt.conformably io Sec&on 11, Regulatim Kill, of ^Causes depending in their Courts, on the 

Isi January l^iQiShomng also the estimated Amount of Property in Litigation in .those Courts^ 



' 3efore the Judge, 
in Appeal frpj[n the 
Decision of 

Before the 
Assistant Judge, 
ija Appeal from the 
Decision of 

Under Trial 

[, in the first instance, 
before 

'C 

<D’s 

•5^ t: 

4-» 4) 

^ c 'tf 

o 

la •Zi 
*» 

, 

Q OS 

•S ^ V 

C2 *3 S 



Estimated 

Amount of Property 

Zillahs. 

c 

•s. 

% 

o 

tsUt 

■g 

¥he Native 

Commissioners. 

The Register. 

1 

«33 

.2 c 

55 :S 

s ^ ^ 

'S 

H:S 

^ ; 

s 

.S <5 

,«9 bX> 

The Register. 

55 rt -2 

15 <5 
o a> cs 
f H bo 

ns 

.s o 

-'S S 
.S'S ‘2 

Cog 

2 

jsw 

■|§ 

• '£= S 

.2 

Grand Total. 

inLitigation in the 
Zillah Court§, 
on the 

1st of January *181:6. 


7 


25 

• A • 


12 



36 

80 

447 

527 


Pagodas F* C. 

10,355 20 1 

Preceding.hfilf-yearly Report 
CExiara*. ••••••••••••••»•»••»• •••••••••• 

• • • 

19 

5 

... 25 

161; 

• • • 


• • • 

275 

16 

• • • ^ 

... 34 
563 

... 80 

1,021 

... 893 

4,403 

5,4^ 

473 

91,437 29 30 

Preceding half-yearly Report 
diintJ^lepi;it .......... 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

143 

• • • 

• • • 

• y • 

« • k 

• • • 

47 

276 : 

• • . ^ 

• • • 

... 398 

37 

... 812 

85 ; 

... 4,896 
258 

343 

5,708 

6,201 44 25 

Preceding half-yearly Report 
Chittoor...... 

• • • 

118 

• * * 

1 

... 4' 

25^5 

vv W 


• • • 

A # • 

• • • 

86 

34 

• • • 

• • # 

... 53- 

166 

... 92 

■605 ; 

... 203 

838 

... • 638 

1,443 

295 

58,171 26 4 

Preceding half-yearly Repor^ 
Cochin ..........'- 

95 J 

.• • 

«• • 


• • » 

12 

72; 

• • • 

• • # 

.« 185 

• • • 

... ;589 
12 

• «% 

12 

1,227 i 

661 19 ^ 

Preceding Imlt-yearly Report 
Combaco^um . 

• • • 

13 

• • • 

35 

• • • 

* • • « » • 

81 

• • • 

3 

... 3 

• • ♦ 

• t • 

48 • 

• • • 

106 

14 

• • • 

68 

• • • • • • 

79 

... 14 

398 

•••• 

591 ; 

989 

141 

1 

34,736 0 5 

Preceding lialf-yearly Repori 
Cudd^pah ... 

6 

... 73 

148 

... 58 

• • • 

116 

67 

...113 

• • • 

... 153 

55 

... 473 
354 

... 601 > 

987 

• • • 

L341 

1,074 

28,^2 36 28 

Preceding half-yearly Repori; 
Darapoor^in ..... 

• • • 

7 

31 i 

... 143 

33 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

15 

73 

t ft • 

ft ft ft 

... 34 
99 

... 281 

154 

... U45: 
192 

• • • 

346 

1.426; 

11,^1 7 46 

Preceding half-yearly Report^ 
Onnioor ... 

• • • 

4 

6 ; 

... 34 

7 

• •• 


• • • 

24 

24 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ] 

... 123 

... 187 

60 

... 247; 
334 

394 

434 i 

10,412 43 32 

Preceding half-yearly Report' 
Madura ..... 

• • ♦ 

1 

3 1 

e 

10 

• # • 

t • • 

• « • 

4 

• • • 

58 

21 

ft ft ft 

28 

... 2 

15 

... 34 

116 

... 131 

14 

• • • 

130 

165 

4,716 37 22 

Preceding haif-yearly Report' 

« • • 

8 

... 12 ■ 

2; 


t •• 

?8 

89 

37 

... 221 

... 72 


295 



MADjaAS JHDjqiAL 















































V' / • / 

29 

160 


• « • 


209 


• • • 

107 


505 


531 


1,036 

34,876 24 19 

'^■^^•eceding half-yearly Report 

... 22 

• • • 

140 

« « • 

« • • 

♦ *» 

186 

« * « • • • 

• • • 

139 

« • • 

488 


405 

... 893 


Malabar, South. 

10 

75 


« • • 


224 


225 

68 


602 


470 


1,072 

804 28 39 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 11 

• « • 

41 

• « • 

• » • 

• •• 

80 

...113 

• • * 

• • * 

« • • 

245 

• • ♦ 

838 

... 1,083 


Masulipatam . 

11 

41 


• • • 

• • • 

32 


• » • 

97. 


181 


153 


334 

18,391 5 24 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

9 

• • • 

• • • 


6 

• • • 


82 

• • • 

97 

• • • 

113 

... 210 


Nellore .i.. 


• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

16 


• • • 

85 


101 


57 


IS , 

7,491 44 64 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

• • • m • • 

• • • 

• * * 

• » • 


• • • 

44 

• • • 

• « • 

262 

• • • 

306 

9 9 9 


306, 


Rajahmundry ... 

32 

118 


• • • 

• ♦ * 

189 


• •• 

288 


627 


1,121 


1,748 

1,10, too 11 12 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 25 

• # • 

135 

• * • 

• • • 

• •9 

228 

• • • 

• • • 

249 

• • • 

637 

• • • 

1,012 

... 1,649 


Salem .... 

23 

236 


8 

89 

330 


46 

67 


799 


748 


1,547 

; 66,024 36 17 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 22 

• • • 

256 

16 

96 

• • • 

439 

11 

• » • 

63 

• « • 

903 

999 

780 

... 1,683 


Seringapatam .. 

13 

* • • 


• • • 

• • • 

11 


• • • 

112 


136 


9 99 


136 

8^8 35 60 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 8 

• • • 

* * * 

• • • 

• • • 

• « • 

15 

• • • 

• • • 

77 

99 9 

100 

999 


... 100 


Tinnevelly . 

1 

• • « 


• • • 

• • • 

24 


• • • 

12 


37 


74 


111 

5,$48 29 57 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 1 

• • « 

• • • 

• • • 

• * * 

« • • 

6 

• • • 


6 

9 99 

13 

• • • 

37 

... 50 


Trichinopoly .... 

11 

98 


• » • 

• • • 

32 


• * • 

61 


202 


112 


314 

13,780 9 70 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 9 

• • • 

91 

• » • 

• • • 

• • • 

41 

f • • 

• 99 

34 

• • • 

175 

• • • 

168 

... 343 


Verdachellum.. 

14 

95 


* • • 

« • • 

48 


• • # 

81 


238 


945 


1,183 

28,022 8 78 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 8 

• « • 

109 

• * • 

* • * 

• • • 

43 

• • • 

• • • 

98 

9 9 9 

258 

9 • • 

928 

... 1,186 


Vizagapatam .... 


17 


• • • 

• • • 

26 


• • • 

48 


91 


449 


540 

18,179 1 9 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

••• 2 

• • • 

7 

• • • 

• • • 

• • » 

23 

• • • 

999 

45 

• • * 

77 

• • 9 

415 

... 492 


Ganjam .. 

20 

25 


• • • 

* • • 

14 


• • • 

13 


72. 


134 


206 

*7,590 SO 60 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 20 

• • • 

25 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

14 

• 99 


13 

• • • 

72 

• • • 

134 

... 206 


Total ... 

369 

1,568 

11 

141 

1,906 

367 

2,114 

6,476 

12,858 

19J34 

6,59,386 35 38 

Total preceding half-yearly Report 

...285 

...1 

1,494 

...21 

...154 

... 

1,792 

...326 

...2,082 

...6,154 

... 

13,156 

...19,310 




Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
28th March 1816. 


Errors Excepted. 


Or £ 263,754 14^ 4 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 

Establishment Zillah up to the 1st July last, the usual anoual reports not having been furnished on account of the sickness which has prevailed among the Native O' 


MAIlEASi JUDICIAL SELEGTIONS. 











































MADRAS JUDICIAL” SELECTIONS. 


Appeals decided hy the SUDDER ADAWLUT in the Year 1815. 

Decreed or dismissed...... SI > 

Adjusted by Razeenatnaiisof the parties... 3 


Total. S4> 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Deputy Register. 


Regis ter *s Office, 
28 March 1816. 








General Abstract of Criminal Trials on which Sentences were passed by the Foiy darry Adawlut, Jrom tst January to 31st December 1815; 


oo 

n 


DivUions. 


Centre Division 


Northern Division ■ 


Number of Trials. 


Southern Division / 


Number of Prisoners on whom Sentence has been passed. 


Foujdarry Adawlut, Register’s 
24th March 18.17» 


Errors Excepted. 


Zillahs. 

1812. 

I 8 IS. 

1814. 

1815. 

1 

Total. 

1&12. 

1813. 

1814. 




Totals. 


‘ ' 

Total. 

Beath. 

1 

Trans- 

peartation. 

Impnson- ‘ 
menu , 

Released ^ 
on 

Security. 

Releasede 

Chittoor,...,,..!. 

1 

• » • 

• • • 

11 

12 

27 


^9 • 

44 

1 

2 

2 

2 

34 

41 

Sdl3.ry^ •##•#•••«« 

« • • 


1 

11 

IS 

»« * 


1 

14 

6 

4 4^ 

2 

9-4 • 

7 

15 

Cuddapah ...... 

5 

• • • 

14 

6 : 

25 

19 

• j» • 

32 

8 

1 

15 

10 

4 

29 

59 

Gbingleput.. 

• • • 

• ■ • 

, 4 

### > 

4 

• • • 

* * * 

10 

9 • • 

9 9 4 

8 

1 

1 

ft ft ft 

10 

Masulipatam ... 


• • • 

1 

« ft • 

1 

« »•- 

• • • 

2 

9 • • 

2 

•-m » 

49 • 

499 

ft ft ft 

2 

N^diorc •••••«»••• 

« • • 

• • • 

2 

1 , 

3 


• • • 

33 

4 

9^4 

• 94 

99 4 

49 4 

17 

17 

Crutil'Oor »•#•••#•• 

• « • 

• • • 

• r* 

1 

1 



*9 9 

2 

4 4^4 

4 4 4 

r-9 4 

4 94 

2 

2 

Rajahmundry... 


• • 

6 

S : 

9 


* • • 

18 

8 

1- 

8 

1 

4 9 9 

21 

26 

Vizagapatam... 

••• * 

• * • 

2 

'4 : 

6 

• • • 

• • • 

29 

4 

4 

99 4 

9 

20 

4 

83 

Clanjatn ......... 

• • • 


4 

«'• • 

4 

’» • # 

9 • • 

9 

• • • 

• e* 

4 9 * 

• 9 9 

1 

8 

9 

Trichinopoly ... 

»t « 


8 


3 

• • • 


3 

9.9 • 

* t* 

• ’9 • 

1 

9*9 

2 

3 

Combaconum... 

• • • 


.4 

1 

5 


• • • 

10 

1 

5 

99,• 

1 

9 9 9 

5 

11 

Verdachellura... 

• • • 


• •• 

1 

1 

# 

• • t 

• • 9 

1 

9.94 

•9 4 

4 9 4 

4 4 4 

1 

1 

Salem............ 

• • • 

• #'• 

14 

■8 

22 

'• v* 

• • • 

53 


2 

15 

1 

1 

51 

70 

Darapooram ... 

• • « 


4 



• 4 ■ 

36 

5 

* 4 9 

2 

1 

2-1 

4 94 

17 

41 

Madura . 

• • • 


•4 

1 

.5 

» 

ft-ft ft 

13 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

14 

Tinnevelly . 


1 

4 

• .« • 

5 

• • • 

1 

5 

9 • • 

1 

4 .4 • 

2 

ft ft-ft 

S 

6 

North Malabar . 

» • •• 

ft# 

1 

2 

3 

• # • 


5 

3 

2 ■ 

1 

... 

ft ft ft 

5 

8 

South Malabar . 

» 

# • • 

14 

3 

47 

• • • 

-c • • 

89 

9 

13 

12 

5 

2 

16 

48 

Canara ..^ 4 . 


#.• # 

1 

3 

4 



6 

3 

1 

4 4 4 

9 9 • 

4 

4 

9 

C'Ochm ........a. 



1 

ft ft ft 

1 

* * * ! 

• • • 

1 

ft ft ft 

449 

• 4 • 

9 9 9 

1 

1 

1 

Seringapatam... 

V ••• • 

# # • 

• 

f • • 

ft ft ft 

ft -.ft ft 


• 

• • t 

ft ft ft 

4.4 4 

4 4 4 

4 9 9 

4 4 9, 

4 i • 

ft ft ft 

Total,. 

. 6 

3 

84 

56 

149 

46 

37 

254 

89 

39 

58 

57 

37 

235 

426 


(Signed) ROB. ANDERSON, 

Deputy Register. 



'te'. 

tt 


MADRAS JUDHi:iAL SELECTIONS, 






























































652 MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 

An Account shewing the Amount of Fees collected and carried to the Account of 
Government m the Institution and Trial of Suits and Appeals, from Isi 


January to 3lst December 1815> 

♦ 4 

Fees collected 
in 1815. 

S. Pagg. F, C. 

Centre division........*.....1»19S 41 10 

Northern division .. ,2,583 29 24 

Southern division . 990 42 24 

Western division.......;........*.... 2,149 37 2 

Bellary .... ^8 

Ganara . 2,942 29 46 

Chingleput. 1,302 40 46 

Chittoor .......*.. 1,766 14 2 

Cochin...*. 207 19 61 

Combaconum.. 1,128 39 52 

Cuddapah . 1,121 40 75 

Darapooram... 461 8 47 

Ganjam... 280 35 0 

Guntoor. 597 29 18 

Madura . 807 15 77 

Malabar, North . 1,124 2 9 

Malabar, South...1,821 5 27 

MasuUpatam . 1,300 2 57 

Nellore .. 675 21 32 

Kajahmundry......1,492 3 I 7 

Salem . 67 I 32 46 

Seringapatam ...,. 294 8 26 

Tinnevelly .. 431 36 3 

Trichinopoly .. 1,286 3 61 

Verdachellum..*. 912 24 65 

Vizagapatam . 1,435 5 16 


Total, Star Pagodas ... 29,800 14 31 



Errors excepted. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 

Sadder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

28th March I 8 I 6 , 


This is the amount of fees collected in this Zillah up to the 30th June last, the usual annual, 
account not having been furnished on account of the sickness which has prevailed among the Native 
Establishment of the Zillah Court. 






























WtNlST-ff^ 



MADRAS JUDlfclAL SELECTIONS. 


653 


‘p;' 


xnerat Abstrael Statement of Appends and Causes^ determined or adjustedby Hie Proviu'^ 
dal Courts of Appeals^ from January to June ISIG^ firmed from the Monthly Abstract 
RegisterSi furnished by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XlII^ A. D» 1802, 


Courts. 

Appeals 

Causes tried in the drst 
instance 

Total. 

^Dtcreed or 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Eazeeaamahs. 

' Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs. 

CfTitre Division. 

30 

s 

4 

3 

40 

Northern Division. 

33 

3 

1 

6 

43 

Southern Division... 

36 

1 

3 

* , 

40 

Western Division ........ 

20 

1 

7 

, , 

28 






Total. - .. 

‘ 119 

B 

15 

9 

151 


Errors Excepted. 


Sadder Adawlutj Register’s Office, 


(Signed) W. OL'IVJSR, 

Register. 


General Abstract Statement ofAppeaU and Causes determined or adjusted by the Protiriciat 
' Courts of Appeal, from July to December 1816, formed from the Monthly Abstract 
Registers, furnished by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XIII, A, D. 1802, 
shewing also the Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed by those Courts in 
original Causes* 


Courts. 

Appeals 

_ 

Causes tried in the first i 
instance 1 

Total. 

1 

Amount of Pro- 
perty Decreed. 

^Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs. 

Decreed cfr 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamah.s. 

Centre Division ... 
Northern Division. 
Southern Division • 
Western Division 

Total.... 

40 

20 

22 

12 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

45 

24 

23 

14 

Pass. F. C. 

7,6il 7 58 
6,533 7 49 
1,093 33 60 
7,860 4 20 

94 

3 

8 

1 

106 

23,098 8 27 


Errors Excepted. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, (Signed) R. CLARKE, 

20th February 1818. 


Acting Register. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts^ conformably to Sec¬ 
tion 14, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remaining undecided m 
their Courts on the 1^1 January 1817. 


Courts.' 


Centre Division. 

In the preceding 
Northem Division . 

In the preceding 
Southern Division 
In the preceding 
Western Division . 


Total.... 


half-yearly. 


Appeals^ ' 

Causes under 
Trial in the first 
instance. 

Total; 

Araodut in Litigation. 

43 

r .. 58 

, 212 

r .. 202 

108 

1 .. 99 

90 

Y i. 69 

9 

.. 11 

54 

.. 50 

11 

.. 11 

24 . 

. . 15 

52 

.. 69 

266' 

.. 252 

119 

.. 110 
114 

.. 84 

Pas;o<l.'ts. P. C. 

36,771 41 8 j 
6,77,779 28 77 ’ 

42,333 20 17 

1,30,284 18 40 

. 453 

98 

551 

8,87,169 18 62 

i ' 428 

87 

515 



Errors Excepted. 


Sadder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
24th March 1817. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Reglst^i'. 
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MADRAS JUDIclUL SELECTIONS. 


General Abstract Statement of Causes decided in the Zillah Courts, from January 
” Judges, pursuant to Section i0,\ 




Zillahs. 


Bellary.. 

C3.n3.r3** ••••••••• •*•••••' 

Chingleput.. 

Chittoor...... 

Cochin 

Combaconum.. 

Cuddupah .. 

Darapooram . 

Ganjam......... ■..... 

Guntoor... 

Madura.. ••*•••••••♦••• 

Malabar North. 

Malabar South. 

Masulipatam. 

Nellore ............... 

Rajahmundry. 

Salem. 

Seringapatam. 

Tinnevelly.. 

Trichinopoly... 

Verdaehellum........ 

Vizagapatam. 

Total 


. « »•••*•» 


By the Judge, in Appeal 
from the Decision of 

By the Assistant Judge, 
in Appeal from the Decision of 


The Register. 

The Native 
Commissioners. 

r - 

The Hegister. 

The Native 
Commissioners. 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Si 9 

to ^ 
d 

<!« 

Decreed or 

Dismissed, 

Adjusted by 

Razeenamahs, 

Decreed or 

Dismissed, 

cS 

S c 

W CD 

-a c« 
<JP3 

Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

at 

pJW H 

nd S 

3 1 

12 

•«• 

60 

4 

a a* 

a a a 

a a a 

• a • 

• aa 

’ .••• 


3 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

a a a 

• •• 

aaa 

5 

a 

3 

aa* 

aaa 

aaa 

a a a 

• a* 

aaa 

11 

2 

44 

4 

15 

1 

9 

1 

aaa 

• • • 

* a • 

aaa 

a a a 

a a a 

• aa 

aaa 

a a a 

aaa 

2 

a a a 

23 

a a a 

aaa 

• a a 

2 

aaa 

aaa 

4 

3 

16 

12 

aaa 

aaa 

a a a 

a a a 

aaa 

4 

• a a 

17 

2 

aaa 

• a a 

a a • 

a a • 

a a a 

••• 

a a a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

*a a 

, 3 

a a a 

1 

1 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

» •• • 

1 


4 

aaa 

• a a 

aaa 

a a a 

aaa 

. 6 

aaa 

55 

1 

a a a 

aaa 

a*a 

aaa 

aaa 

. 9 

1 

76 

6 

a a a 

a a a 

a *a 

• aa 

• a a 

8 

aa* 

. 36 

2 

aa a 

• a a 

a a* 

a a* 

aaa 

• • • • 

aaa 

a a a 

'aaa 

a a a 

aaa 

a a a 

aaa 

a a a 

. 7 

aaa 

28 

1 

aaa 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

aaa 

. 1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

«aa 

25 

7 ■ 

a a a 

. 12 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

a a a 

a aa 


aaa 

. .1 

aaa 

a * a 

1 

aa-a 

aa# 

a a a 

• aa 

aaa 

. 2 

1 

32 

7 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

. 5 

a a a 

46 

12 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• a • 

a a* 

• • • • 

a a a 

15 

aaa 

aaa 

a a a 

aaa 

aaa 

aa •' 

. 92 

9 

464 

58 

23 

1 

36 

.8 

f ■ a 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
9 th September 1817- 

























































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 
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^ Ju«e 1816, formed from the Monthly Abstract Registers furnished hf the 
Regulatim XIIL A. D. 180S. 


Tried in the first instance by 


The Judge. 


u a 
o sa 

tii 

OQ 


an 


(A 


35 

747 

38 

9 

27 

17 

47 

6 


§ 
^ s 

(A (U 
9 a> 


2 


9 

26 

31 

20 

13 

18 


1,407 


The Assis¬ 
tant Judge. 


rrt 4> 
1 .| 
B B 

<U . 


PQ 


>..a 

.ils 

£ o 
d (1» 


The Register. 


O 

wri 

CA 




54 

4 

8 

2 

3 

11 

1 

1 


38 

40 

90 

11 

175 

33 

15 

2 

30 

8 

24 

6 


15 


6 


7 

5 

5 


3 


210 


I a 

g.a 

QQ 


10 


2 


145 


109 

139 

61 

78 


^■1 
rO ^ 

tJ § 

§ 
(A a> 

■M 

'XS c3 

<!aj 


45 

49 

28 


9 

30 
82 
88 

32 
46 

33 
17 
99 
22 
60 
39 

31 


13 L087 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) \V. OLIVER, 


%L 


I Total* 

Tried in llie first 
instance by the 
Commissioneris. 

Total. 


Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

■ 

1 

Adjusted by 

Ea( 2 eenamahs. 

1 

213 

5,046 

238 

5,497 

943 

455 

122 

1,520 

136 

226 

114 

476 

, 208 

463 

419 

1,090 

29 

« • • 

• « • 

29 

1 131 

401 

376 

908 

[ 163- 

1,873 

97 

2,133 

1 59 

334 

394 

787 

1 

44 

14 

59 

5 1 32 

143 

288 

463 

7 * 134 

109 

70 

313 

0 255 

356 

107 

718 

2 548 

1,171 

692 

2,411 

0 125 

590 

561 

1,276 

6 110 

73 

73 

256 

6 115 

222 

325 

662 

4 07 

407 

328 

832 

1 138 

3 

t * • 

141 

7 69 

78 

35 

182 

6 133 

124 

50 

307 

,7 127 

492 

461 

1,080 

}3 100 

146 

115 

361 

13 3,866 

12,756 

4,879 

21,501 


Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAI SELECTIONS. 


<SL 


Clmerul Abstract Statement qf Causes decided in the Zitlah Courts, Jrom Juh/ to December 1816, 

Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, shemng also the Amount Value 


By the Judge, iu Appeal from Decision of 


The 

Register. 


The 
Naiive 
Conjimis* 
siouera. 


The 

Sadder 

Aumeens* 


The 

Diairict 

Moonsifla, 


The 

ViUage 

Moonsiffs. 


N ^iHahs. 

•V 

SI 

.2 

g 

Q 

Us 

C 

1 

S 

Q 

Adjusted by Raieenamalis. 

•a 

g 

1 

A 

o 

*0 

s 

s 

A 

■ail 

B 

ti 

i 

i 

>, 

.o 

t3 

U 

3 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamaiis. j 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

1 

i 

c 

u 

M 

.a 

s 

3 

■f 

i 

1 

A 

' u 

0 

1 

A 

S 

(0 

c 

.fl 

1 

3 

to* 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenamahs. 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

•• 

1 

j 

1 

M 

3 

‘"O* 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

1 

ed 

<3 

Si 

«i 

.o* 

•o 

«a 

us 

".g* 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Raieenamahi. 

Decreed or Dismlseed. 

2 

B 

«s 

Q 

a 

^ - 
•a • 

3 

< 


11 

1 

16 


15 

1 

































O 


2 

I 



















* ’ 


















Chittoor .... 

11 

2 

53 








11 


24 


























/irrt r% Q rvY* 

10 

3 

13 










6 








V OinLlat.'UllUUl 

11/ 

7 

1 

18 


















V/UUUcip<liil • « • • 

f 

Jll/ 

















Tl G ro tTi AA i^ciinni 

1 


8 


















X/OiJ al/UiJl nili » • 

* ‘ 




















5 


J1 


2 
















f « T\ f A 

R 

1 

4 

2 

















Uruiitoor • • . . 

"JVTq ft 11 

U 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

















iTXcttlUliCl .«•••• 

(1 

1 

20 

















i.Ti(UaUar, 

Malabar, South 

u 

32 

4 

16 

4 







4 








t; 

o 

58 

5 

2 
















lYXaSUlipaTam • . 

a 



















Nellore. 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 




- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

» • 



•* 

•• 



1 

14 

1 

4 

2 















xtajaiiinunury 

o 

















C/il AVYl 

] 

1 

3 

7 









29 

13 







Oalcill . . , « . . 

1 




















ocnngapaiRin 

r\ 1 Y Avr/T 1 I Ty 




















r. 

Xinnevuiijr • . . . 

u 

Q 


90 


















Trichiiiopoly,. 

a pTi ollnm 

O 

4 


20 

3 

















V Ci UaL'ilUjLlU.UJ 

Vizagapatam.. 

7 



4 



















ou 

















- 

, Total .... 

94 


45 

39 

>• 

i 





11 


63 

13 








1 

i ! 
















By the Aa»ista«it Judge, in Appeal from 
Decision of 


The 

Register. 


The 

Naiive 

Commis* 

sioners. 


The 

Suddrr 

Aumeens. 


The 

Dintrict 

Moonsilfs. 


The 

Village 

Moonsiffs. 


Tried, iu the first ioalance, by 


The Judge. 


The 

Assistant 

Judge. 


Decreed or Dismissed. 

jea 

s 

ta 

c 

M 

ea 

jo' 

•O 

3 

■< 

Decreed or Dismissed. | 

I Adjusted by Razeenamahs. 

1 

B 

Ml 

A 

Q 

1 ■■ 

tJ 

V • 

A ' 

m 

"S 

1 

1 

N 

CJ 

? 

X>' 

*2 

•* 

CJ 

'•5* 

30 

5 

• . 

• * 

6 

1 

378 



• • 

128 

17 

14 

2 


.. 

69 

21 

16 

4 

4 

3 

26 

16 

28 

7 





18 

2 

17 

. "2 

29 

8 

22 

14 


• * 

89 

43 

15 




14 

2 

17 

1 

.. 


32 

5 

18 

6 

• . 


9 

11 

44 

65 



43 

30 

144 

9 

• • 

.. 

51 

4 

204 

32 

95 

5 

62 

7 

10 

4 



40 

18 

10 

6 



17 

15 

48 

63 



45 

20 

107 

7 

16 

.. 

25 

7 

9 




55 

•• 

33 

2 

. • 


22 

8 

13 

4 



9 

2 

13 

2 



32 

18 






s 

25 

9 


•• 

24 

29 

i,2J6 

244 

132 

.10 

r\ 

282 


Tlic 

Register. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
20th February 1818. , 







































































































MADRAS JU] )ICrAL SELECTIONS. 


formed from the Monthly Abstract Register furnished by the Judges punsMant 
of Property held under Decrees passed in those Courts. 


‘SL 


C57 

to Section 10, 


Votal before the Judge, Assistant Judge, and 
Register. 

iBy tl»e SudderAumeen, 

[ in Appeal from the 

^ Decision of theCom- • 

! missioners, &c. 

l>ied, in the first instance, by the Native Commissioners, 

Total Native Commissioners. 

Grand Total. 

Amount 

Property Decreed, 

f 

Formes Native 
Goan mission erf. 

Sudder 

Aumeens. 

District 

Moonsiffs. 

District 

Put!- 

ctiayets. 

Villajte 

Muonsifl's 

Village 

Pun. 

* cljiayets. 

1 

•d 

aj 

M 

M 

s 

Q 

o 

V 

s 

a 

-S 

B 

<. 

c 

(U 

N 

s 

•5* 

< 

«* 

«> 

B 

M 

Q 

o 

1 

§ 

1 

I 

*4 

& 

.g‘ 

3 

< 

(_ - ^ 

1 Decreed or Dismissed. I 

'i 

6 

C4 

C 

4» 

U 

t4 

& 

43 

tJ 

» 

ts 

a 

’’•S’ 

< 

Decreed or Dismissed. 

1 

.O* 

r) 

V 

V 

•A 

B 

.s 

Q 

o 

Xf 

b 

Q 

1 

a 

cd 

B 

i 

.o 

1 

'■5* 

< 

.3 

6 

P 

S 

*2 

u 

p 

at 

g 

rt 

n 

O' 

& 
^ * 

1 

3 

< 

•o 

a 

w 

Q 

o 

'2 

2 

P 

1 Adjusted by Razeeoaxnahs, 

Total. 



















S. Paga. F. C. 

86 

22 

- 

2,925 

62 

45$ 


1,184 





I 


♦ 1* 

4,624 

4,646 

4,732 

12,044 21 29 

525 



1,307 

261 

201 

30 









1,805 

1,805 

2,330 

14,045 19 46 

111 

• . 

•• 

134 

1.18 

2€ 

1 20 

128 

75 


•• 

33 

1 56 

5 

2 

597 

'597 

708 

8,593 39 15 

173 

9 

4 

616 

318 

\5A 

73 

136 

367 







1,664 

1,677 

1,850 

23,670 36 61 

35 

















35 

1,592 17 15 

108 

d 


276 

127 

46 

i 16 

115 

117 







697 

703 

811 

8,026 1 21 

207 

43 

30 

956 

152 

94 

1 74 

794 

203 



253 

108 

59 

29 

2,722 

2,795 

3,002 

16,960 41 0 

40 

I 

•• 

229 

260 

36 

12 









537 

538 

678 

4,079 1 65 

73 

.. 

•• 

24 

9 

19 

30 

•• 








82 

82 

155 

4,961 22 40 

56 



195 

342 

23 

29 

58 

71 







718 

718 

774 

11,066 15 10 

1S3 



242 

112 

12 

6 

47 

197 







616 

616 

804 

30,668 30 65 

236 

1 

- 

237 

50 

31 

4 

81 

35 







438 

439 

675 

18,394 36 25 

465 

•• 

- 

1,351 

198 

57 

9 

207 

85 







1.907 

1,907 

2^372 

45,727 2 62 

144 

12 

2 

647 

315 

50 

28 

221 

341 







1,602 

1,616 

1,760 

16,652 40 40 

48 

- 

•• 

13 

45 

26 

34 

17 

46 







181 

181 

229 

1,138 40 71 

204 

•• 

•• 

178 

107 

99 

86 

147 

313 







930 

930 

1,134 

15,066 11 12 

216 

31 

33. 

539 

263 

5 

3 









810 

874 

190 

7,197 17 57 

65 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

• 









2 

2 

67 

777 27 31 

72 



51 

28 

25 

32 

54 

94 

•• 

•• 


• f 


i - 

284 

284 

356 

7,543 11 27 

51 

•• ■ 


70 

53 

20 

11 









154 

154 

205 

1,981 6 51 

92 

« • 


569 

457 











1,026 

1,026 

1,118 

4,675 41 61 

134 

*• 

•• 

197 

292 











489 

489 

623 

20,256 17 74 

3,329 

125 

69 

10,755 ; 

3,569 

1,385' 

497 

3,189 

1,944 

- 

c 

J86 

165 

64 

31 

21,885 

22,079 

25,408 

2,75,121 5 78 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 
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(558 MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS 

General Report of the Reports furnished by the Zillah Judges, conformably to Section 11, 




Zillabs. 


Bellary.*. 

Preceding half yearly Report..., 

Canara. 

Preceding half-yearly Report.... 

Chingleput. 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Chittoor ..... • • 

Preceding half yearly Report... 

Cochin.. • • 

Preceding half-yearly Report,. . 

Combacorium . 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. . 

Cuddapah . 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Darapooram... 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Ganjara... 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. . 

.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Madura... 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Malabar, North. 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Malabar, South . .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. . 

Masulipatara. 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Rajahmundry.. . • .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report*... 

Salem...* • • ■ 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. . 

Seringapatam.- 

Preceding half-yearly Report,. 

Tinnevelly. 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Tricbinopoly.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report... 

Verdachellum ... 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. 

Vizagapatam .. . 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. 


shewing also the estimated Amount of 


Before the Judge, in Appeal from the 
Decision of 


w 

JSi ws 
p; 


. 6 
113 
..213 
15 

.. 6 

89 

..108 


11 


IS 


C« g 


1 

118* 


28 


53 


17 


20 


11 


29 


Total 


Total preceding half-yearly Report 


33 


1 

45 


18 

12 ’ 

r 

10 ’ 

8* 

10 

7* 

16 S’ 


28 


1 

is 


14 


44 

22 

58 

3 

13 

16 


430 


.605 


£ ^ 


o . 


> 5 
o 


359 


154 


5 

R a 
1.2 
O «n 


VJ 


tu 'a 
2 


95 


82 

127 

19 

’s 


9 

SO 


174 


1 

58 

63 

*8 


829 


Before the 






Assistant 

Under Trial in the first instance 

Judge, in 





Appeal from 
the Decision of 













r-^ 

en 

Sn OJ 

r 


a 

(Xi 



a> 

S 5 

fli ^ 


.i 6 

Imi 

<u ^ 


QJ M 

JR .2 

H S" 

5c '53 

3 .2 

^ bO 

r- -0 
r* 3 


(n bO 

M '•Q 

< a 



« 

^ I 














4 



10 


• 

) .. 



9 


. . 

36* 



109 



611 

. 




117 

, , 

•. 

€61 



16 



5 

, 

1 .. 



22 

, , 

.. 

50 

27 

39 ” 

55 


37 

34 

178* 



90 

.. 

• • 



is 

17 

• • 

, . • 

• 

3 

40 

63 


33 ' 

30 

85* 

4.. S 

.. 46 

,, 

76 

.. 52 

si 


67 




7 .. 



85 

t • 

.. 

50 



is 



60 


5 

- 

*9 

46 

•• 

'"'"16 

81 

5 • .. 


• • 

35 

.. 

» • 

11 



23 



2 

l‘ 

7*'.. 


30 

43 

• V 

23 

2**.. 


209 

107 


43 

37* 

102* 

0 .. 


275 

•. 


2 

41 

32 


53 

24- 

57* 

'7 .. 


59 

..152 

. * 



15 



20 


r ’ 



20 


.. 

59* 



21 


• • 

39 


3 .. 



21 

• • 

.. 

39 

ii .. 


347 

245 


273 

309 

3 

45 

32 


27 r 

’45 

38 

)0 .. 

.. 57 


86 

.. 43 

« • 



38 



.. 





5fi 



• • 



15 



17 

16 




3S 

1 

. . 

rs .. 


29 

21 

f 

20 

19 



44 



39 

83 

51 .. 



41 


• % 



26 


• * 

19 

35 

9 .. 

*• 


3( 

) 

• • 

35 

165 

1,220 

150 

1,411 

34 .. : 

3 .. 10 : 

5 .. 

1,49( 

) ..24*; 

f .. 1,947 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
24th March I 8 I 7 . 
























































































































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


6J9 




Eeguhtion XIII, of Causes depending in their Courts, on the Ist January 1817 j 
property in Litigation in those Courts. 


oT.ss 

too‘on 

fXJ O 

w cl 


oJ^ 

T5 
0) SS 
X> 


ii-» *2 
«<». ■ 
J3 O 
V p 


a/ M P 

t: g 

a- 

Ci u 
" .52 

p « 
^ cu 

CQ < 


c2S) 


Under Trial in the first instance before 




r“ 


22 

987 

41 

494) 

is 

262 

soi 

12*1 

55 

34 
• • 
65 

291 

169 

79 

68 

828 

354 

38 

37 

120 

160 

57 


71 
991 
79 
624 
17 
379 
335 
168 
91 
53 
149 
540 
365 
154 
63 
55' 
506 


23 


a> 


a> 


2 tu 

= a 

CC =* 
< 


•r ’(« 
C a 

s| 


17 


100 

99 ' 

27 ' 


, 54 


400 

646’ 

19 

125 

• • 

71 ' 

929 

72 

204 

35 

15 

70’ 

115 

60 ' 

235 ' 

929 

8 


2 

1,059* 
89 ' 

293 


Qg 

pw 


C3 c« 
’> § 


14 


233 


58 

132 

201 

76 


402 

442* 

92 ' 


2 
u ^ 

M'S- 

^ .a 

p.. 


4,603 


327 


,. 5,829 


3,938 


109 


137 


2,858 


14 


fc o 

£ 3 . 

O CJ 
Ccu *3 

a 

o 

Q 


560 

$.677 

188 

853 


$18 


1 


565 


187 


510 
892 
119 
217 
255 
9 

61-6 
515 
136 
!! 156 

’* l,04i4 
612 


162. 

520 

664? 


35 

115 

1 , 01 $ 

406 


2,417 


...11,958 



a 

0 

CO 

a 

a 

0 

3 

« 

u, 

os 

4/ 

'c3 

Xi 

-S J 

Sstimate Amount 

DfVknpi*tv til 

3 

0 

CJ 

4> 

*{« 

Ti 

d 

CIS 

0 

1 

a* 

H-i 

0 

'a 

or Jri tipcl ij 

Litigation, on 1st 
January 1817. 

102 

425 

447 . 


Piig^. K. C, 
9,338 7 28 




*. 631 

59,193 29 16 

roi'* 1 

., 704 " 

2,691* * . 



. 4,668 

7,363 21 26' 

123 

123* 

164* ' 





. 267 


418* 

425* 

919 ’ ' 


51,402 £6 27 

•• 

• • 

18* ! 

. 1,477 

2,400 9 74 

389* * 

408 

668 * 

17 

31,142 0 16 

929 

929 

1 , 232 " ! 

" 889 

22,210 19 5 

72*’ 

72* 

193* 

1,227 

10,940 0 25 

204 " 

204* ’ 

259** 

*. *. 277 

9,002 7 45 

269 " 

269^* 

303 . 

! *. 308 

12,226 21 22 

15*’ 

15 

80 " 

;308 

2,293 19 69 

635* 

735 ’' 

1,026 

158 

25,883 24 44 

517 ” 

616* * 

785* * 

*.*. *,186 

69,888 20 25 

689*' 

716* 

195 

■ ■ 88C 

) 

15,662 2 15 



!! . 29( 

) 

327* ‘ 

327 ’ 

395 


11,669 10 10 



.. 21! 

3 

929* 

929** 

1 , 757 ’ 


1,49,436 4 65 

117* 

171** 

525 " 

;; 1,591 

3 ' 

49,609 26 32 



38*' 

■.*. 1,11 

S 

2,557 3 18 

143* 

143* 

180 

. !! 5 

8 

5,228 14 16 

162* 

162* 

282* 


i3 

15,746 21 56 

520* 

520 ’ 

680* 

. *. '. 21 

17 

22,096 24 24 

664* 

664* 

721 

. 1,21 

:4 

25,671 31 52 

• 

• 

. ’.*. 4f 

12 

9,228 

9,555 

14,158 

•• 

6,10,964 40 70 



• 

,. .. 17,71 

STj 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


[8 E] 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 




Appeals decided hy the SUDDER ADAWLUT in the Year 1816. 

Decreed or dismissed.. 26 

Adjusted by Razeenainahs of the parties... 1 

Total,,.27 


Register’s Office, 
24ith March 1817. 


(Signed) W“. OLIVER,, 


Register. 


General 






General Abstract of Criminal Trials oil ’which Sentences were passed the Foujdarry Adawlut, from Isi January to 31st December 1816. 




Number of Trials. 


Number of Prisoners on whom Sentence has been passed. 


Divisions. 

Zillahs. 

t - 



Total. 






Totals. 


1 

Total. 



1814. 

1815. 

1816. 


1814. 

1815. 

1816., 

Death. 

Trans¬ 

Imprison¬ 

iBeleased 

on 

Released. 


e 









portation. 

ment. 

Security. 


( 

Chittoor.... 

1 

g 

8 

11 

3 

2 

12 

5 

1 

2 

2 

.7 

17 

Centre Division ...< 

Bellary. 


4 

3 

7 


c 

3 

0 

*>* 

8 

• 3 


1 

9 

] 

Cuddapah . 


2 

6 

8 


2 

10 

2 


1 


9 

12 

1 

Chingleput.. 


1 

• • • 

1 


3 

• • • 



• • • 


8 

3 


Masulipatam... 


• • • 

1 

1 


• • • 

1 

1 


» • • 



1 


Nellore;. 


• • • 

1 

1 


• • • 

2 



2 



2 

Northern Division < 

Guntoor.. 

Rajahmundry... 


• • • 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 


« « • 

2 

3 

1 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 


8 

8 

3 

3 


Vizagapatam ... 


1 

4 

5 


1 

13 

« t • 

1 

t t » 

*9 

4 

14 


. Ganjam . 


1 

3 

4 


1 

5 

• • « 


• V • 


6 

' 6 


Trichinopoly ... 


1 

4 

5 


2 

5 

2 




5 

7 


Combaconum.... 


2 

. • • 

2 


2 

• « « 

1 


• • • 


1 

2 


Verdachellum... 


2 

• • « 

2 


4 

• • # 

2 



1 

1 

4 

Southern Division < 

Salem............ 


« • • 

2 

2 



2 

1 




1 

2 

1 

Darapooram ... 

• * • • 


1 

1 



1 

... 


1 


• • • 

1 


Madura.. 


1 


4 

4 


1 


1 





4 

14 

1 

Tinnevelly.. 


3 

1 


X 

13 

1 

X 

1 


X 

• • « 

■it 

1 

12 


North Malabar. 


2 

2 

4 


4 

3 

1 


' « • • 

1 

5 

7 

Western Division ) 

South Malabar. 


10 

6 

16 


SO 

10 

3 


8 

1 

28 

40 

1 

Canara .. 


5 

2 

7 


15 


2 



Q 

16 






\J 



• • . 

0 



Total... 

1 

38 

50 

89 

3 

88 

81 

24 

5 

18 

20 

105 

172 




Foujdarry Adawlut, Register’s OflSce, 
24th March 1817 . 


Errors Excepted. (Signed) ROB^. ANDERSON, 

Deputy Register. 


MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. C6l 
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MADRAS JUDICUIi SELECTIONS. 




An. Ai^ount shming the Amount of Fees collected and carried to the Account^ 
Government in the Institution and Trial of Suits and Aj>pecds from m 0' ^ 

January to ^Ist December ISlQ. 


Zillah Courts, 


Fees collected 
iul816. 

S. Pags. F. C. 


Cuddapah .1,112 10 5 

Darapoorara... 516 38 4> 

Ganjam . 229 22 59 

Guiitoor... 407 6 17 

Madura... 1,216 25 3 

Malabar, North . 1,326 40 25 

Malabar, South.3,366 20 46 


Masulipatam. 


985 0 70 


Nellore . 826 34 9 

Rajahmundry ..2,ll6 42 32 

Salem...... 466 33 34 

Seringapatam . 170 37 12 

Tinnevelly.... 483 4 29 

Trichinopoly .... 1,052 21 79 

Verdachellum.... 995 22 10 

Vizagapatam .. 1,846 33 55 

Provincial Courts. 

Centre division . 480 34 4 

Northern division..2,891 26 72 

Southern division. 860 28 13 

Western division... 1,138 23 69 


Totals. 


S, Pags. P. C. 


Bellary...f........ 



.. 2,717 37 38 

Chingleput. 

. 1,090 15 22 

Chittoor.... 

.. 1,093 26 40 


... 313 30 6 

Combaconum... 

.. 1,077 6 14 


24,553 4 28 « 


5,371 22 78 
Total, Pagodas ... 29,924 27 26 


Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
24th March 1817. 


(Signed) 


W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


































MADRAS J0DIC f AL SELECTIONS. 
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i Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes^ determined or adjmtedhy the Provin* 
cial Courts ofAppcaly from Januari/ to June formed from the Monihhj Abstract 
MegisterSy fuinkhedb^ (hem conformahli/ to Section 13, Regulation XII f A fD. 1802, 


Court*. 

Appeals 

Causes tried in the first 
instance. 

Total. 

Decreed or 
DIsnusHed. 

A(lju.sted by 
Bazeeiiamahs. 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

■5 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamalis. 

Centre Division. 

25 

2 

8 


85 

Northern Division. 

28 

8 

7 

2 

40 

Southern Division. 

28 

1 

2 

,. 

81 

W^iatorn Division. 

5 


2 


7 







Total,... 

86 

6 

19 

2 

113 


. 


Sadder Adawlot^^ Register's Office, 
10th October 1817. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER. 

Register. 


General Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes determined or adjusted hy the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal^ from July to December \%n^ formed from the Monthly Abstract 
Jlegisters, furnished by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1805?, 
skewing also the Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed by those Courts in 
original Causes* 


Causes tried in the first 
instance. 

Total. 

Amount of Pro¬ 
perty Decreed. 

Decreed or 
. Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Kazeeuuiuahs. 

5 

2 

45 

Pags. K. C. 

37,936 22 50 

4 

7 

28 

2,25,184 40 35 

6 

1 

28 

6,128 30 1 

•• 

• • 

15 

« • • * « • 

IS 

10 

116 

2,69,250 3 6 





Courts. 


Centre Division. 
Northern Division. 
Southern Division. 
Western Division. 


Total.. 


Appeal* 


Decreed or 
Dismissed. 


Adjusted by 
Kaieenamahs. 


23 

16 

21 

15 


75 


15 


16 


Errors Excepted. 

Sudder Adawlut^ Register’s Office, (Signed) R. CLARKE^ ^ 

20th February 1818, 


Acting Register. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts, conformably fo See 
tion 14, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remaining undecided ti 
their Courts on the Ist January 1818. 


Courts. 


Centre Division ... 

Preceding half-yearly Re 

Northern Division .. 

Preceding^ half-yearly Report 

Southern Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Western Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Total... 

Total of the preceding ? 
half-yearly...) 


Appeals. 

Causes under 
Trial in the first 
instance. 

Total. 

Estimate Amount of 
Property ill Litigation 
on the 1st January 
1818. 

12 

.. 82 
216 

.. 203 

105 

.. 98 

128 

.. 117 

4 

6 

49 

.. 53 

19 

.. 16 

26 

.. 25 

16 

.. 38 

265 

.. 256 

124 

.. 114 

154 

.. 142 

Pagodas. F. C, 
57,092 11 9| 

6,95,704 20 .. 

1,91,064 27 18 

1,13,690 33 20 

461 

98 

559 

10,57,552 1 47| 

450 

loa 

550 



Sadder Adawlut, Registers Office, 
20th February 1818, 


Errors Excepted. 

[8F] 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 
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MADKAS JUDiaE 4D SEB»iCWJG>NS. 


General dbstrext Statement of Causes 0cided in the. Zittqh .CouriSyfrdm Janumy^ 

Judges, pursuant to SeeUon 10, 


^ Zillahs. 

Bj 

• r-** 

1 ’ 

Regj 

the Judge, in Appeal from Pecision o 

f 

Ry the Assistant 
Judge, in Appeal 
from Decision of 

Trj< 

?( 1 , ir 

t the first ipstanee^ 
hy 

te 

Her. 

The 

Native 
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sionera. 
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Autiieens. 
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The , , 
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. Register. 
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Native 
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sioners. 

The 

Judge. 
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Ae.^i^tant. 

Judge. 

, Tlw 
Kegiuier, 
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a 
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4» 

t. 

Q 
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c 
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(S 
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.S 

0 

0 
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Q 
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oi 
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1 

P 

'0 

•0 
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Q 
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h 

M 

M 

(s: 

>1 . 
xa 

"O 
£} . 
3 
15 * 

< 

•*0 

S 

M 

0 

t~ 

0 

u 

(J 

0 

«i 

“3 

s 

ctf 

c 

w 

M 

.o' 

TJ 

(U 

S 

15 * 

■< 

1 

.2 

S 

4 
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4> ' 
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*2 

s 

es 
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«j 

N 

(8 
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ir 

“S 

m 

‘•5* 

< 

i 

,3 
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A 

(4 

E 

0 

a 

V 

<u 

M 

ce 

1 

a 

'■S’ 

< 

•V 

at 

.2 

a 

Q 

im 

0 

TS 

z 

0 ‘ 

V 

p 

m 

IS 

g 

(4 

i 

"S 

- 0 ■ 

■< 

•w 

u 

1 

P 

fci 

0 

g> 

t5 

V 

P 

« 

s 

S 

z 

N 

(g 

•rtf 

a 

V 

idi 

•n 

1 

P 

0 

•s 

V 

z' 

Q 

w 

xa 

os 

6 

ft 

g 

a> 

a 

S' 

1 

3 

f 

no 

■g 

.3 

Q 

<3 

“O 

g 

g 

p 

« 

ja 

ta 

B 

<4 

g 

s 

•1 
. 3 

Bellary .. 

2 




18 

2 









7 




94 

4 

Cjir^ara . -, . 




1 

S6 










72 




167 

2 

r,}iint’^leoiit. ..... 

8 

I 



1 










12 

2 



21 

8 






















Chittoor. . . 

5 

• 0 

11 

- • 

14 

2 

1 


• • 


7 


16 

.. 

16 

1 

2 

1 

12 

6 

r!nrliin .. 















5 

0 





Combaconum. . 

H 


52 

2 





- 


a 


12 


33 

3 

12 

4 

14 

.n, 

Cfi^tlapah ^. .... 

8 


13 

5 

19 

4 









22 

9 



.0 

.0 

Darapooram .... 

3 

• • 

7 

1 

14 










5 

5 

.« 


6 


Ganjam ... 

16 

• V 


•• 

13 










16 




2 



4 


5 


6 

4 









30 

J9 



3 

4 

IVTjitliira . 

9 

3 













21 

13 



27 

23 

Malabaij North ., 

18 


8 












174 

6 

• • 

« « 

79 

7 

Malabar, South . . 

2 




31 

3 







4 

1 

93 

36 

• • 

10 



Masulipatam 

4 


29 

1 

8 










13 

4 

'» « 


32 

17‘ 

'^Iftllore.. 















27 

3 



14 

19 

Rajahmundry.... 

6 

2 

. . 

m • 

12 

3 

• . 

1 







34 

12 

• r 

^ - 

43 

7 


6 


30 

12 







9 


44 

14 

147 

5 

20 

9 

57 

3 

.... t - - t 

Seringa pa tarn..,, 

2 














5 




39 






















Tinnevellv 



1 


5 










12 

2 



11 

1 

Trichonopoly.... 

4 

• • 

28 

3 

3 










9 

3 


. • 

31 

6 

Verdachelliim .. 

5 


9 

1 

4 

•• 

8 

a 







6 

1 


- 

17 

13 

Vizagapatam .... 

13 

22 

6 












26 

6 


*• 

23 

9 
















— 






Total .... 

125 

28 

198 

26 

234 

18 

9 

3 

•• 

•• 

19 


76 

15 

785 

132 

34 

j 

24j712 

141 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s OfSce, 
9th September 1817. 






























































































I0DB:!IAL iJELEGTIGNS. 


665 


§L 


.to Jme Jrd»f //«(» MontMy Ahtract Regh^rs ^amisI^d by the 

Rdgtdation XIII, A. Ik 1 802. 


T! 

a 

<Q 

oT 

*T3 

S3 

*■* 

sa 

flj 

w 

» lu 

•< 2i 

tn 

ttT'Si 

en 3j 

'g « 

W- ■ 

0) 

■ 

ts -i 

5 S 

«. 
T! « 

i| 

. u <?{ 
3 

aa_ 

u 

^ = 

-.S' 
*„ '0 
^ «/ 

5 '3' 
S c 
3Q 



Tried 

iu tij© first iustance, by the Native Commissiouei’a 

1* 


Total Native Commissioners. 

"3 

6 

! The 
Native 
' Cynnm 'ii^ 
sionert. 

Sudder 

Aameeas^ 

Diitrict 

Moonsitfs* 

District 

Pun- 

ciiayeu. 

Village 

Mgoasiffst 

Village 

Pnn- 

Chayets, 

s 

Total. 

•a 

S 

.9 

a 

o 

ts 

lU 

u 

V 

Q 

1 

1 

c: 

1 

.o 

“S 

S 

< 

ti 

» 

(A 

1 

s 

s> 

■ -a 

•V 

V 

u 

IM 

4 

B 

3 

i 

.o' 

1 

a 

1 

. 1 

P 

o 

•tf 

Si 

u 

p 

1 

6 

« 

c 

<e» 

« 

l>s 

'Q 

V 

.3 

**5* 

< 

1 

1 

P • 
o 

*o 

£ 

p 

rt 

s 

n) 

C' 

Oi 

<u 

.o’ 

1 

p 

< 

i 

s 

s 

i 

u 

* 

x> 

i 

Ja 

Dt 

B 

at 

Q 

Si 

9i 

s 

1 

s 

'“5* 

< 

*8 

M 

1 

p' 

w 

0 

<T3 

V 

4> 

Vi 

Si 

p 

-s 

a 

1 

U 

S 

p 

< 

;| 

'0 

1' 

s 

p 

«4 

n 

1 
' s 

OJ 

M 

Cfl 

.(A. 

'O 

V 

a 

'•5* 

< 

127 

16 

. * 

.. 

¥ « 

508 

• • 

3,558 

43 

3 


, . 




4,112 

4,128 

4 255 

328 

95 

5 

30 

7 

410 

65 

2,168 

453 

32 

.. 

.. 




3,155 

3,255 

3,583 

53 

4 



•* * 

44 

12 

268 

139 


.•. 

255 

144 

5 

7 

874 

878 

931 

94 

12 

1 


* • 

94 

72 

603 

745 


.. 

95 

226 

4 


1,839 

1,852 

1,946 

7 

















7 

„ '48 

17 

1 



62 

18 

381 

325 







786 

804 

952 

100 

12 

4 


. , 

248 

81 

2,154 

923 

.. 

1 

280 

117 

12 


3,816 

3,832 

3>932 

40 

10 

2 


** 

59 

13 

387 

665 

• • 

•« 

'278 

39 

. * 


1,441 

1,453 

1,493 

47 





77 

33 

144 

74 


. * 

• • 

• * 

»* 


328 

328 

375 

75 

« V 

- 


» . 

29 

25 

215 

398 

5 

4 

26 

71 

1 


774 

774 

849 

96 





17 

16 

288 

755 







1,076 

1,076 

i.172 

292 

86 

3 


• • 

47 

11 

596 

267 







921 

1,010 

1,302 

191 

77 

5 



41 

4 

889 

256 







1,190 

1,272 

1,463 

lOS 

27 

6 

93 

32 

89 

58 

647 

782 

*• 

» • 

10 

1 20 



1,731 

1,764 

1,872 

63 





42 

44 

184 

507 

-• 


51 

4 

2 


834 

834 

897 

120 

• • 


, . 


194 

115 

398 

552 





•• 


1,299 

1,299 

1,379 

355 

67 

29 


• • 

8 

• • 

749 

347 

2 

. ♦ 

1,124 

496 

20 

3 

2,749 

2,835 

3,190 

46 

















46 

32 

* . 

,. 

. . 

. . 

6 

5 

320 

405 

•. 

• 0 

12 

24 



772 

772 

804 

87 

• - 



- 

123 

49 

186 

161 


. • 

18 

16 



553 

553 

640 

66 



47 

91 

42 

45 

171 

106 



90 

22] 



813 

813 

870 

104 

*• 

•• 

643 

791 










1,434 

1,434 

0 / 

1,538 

2,579 

413 

56 

813 

921 

2,140 

656 

14,306 

7,903 

42 

5 

2,239 

1,378 

44 

10 

30,457 

30,926 

33,5051 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 










































































General Abstract Statefnent of Causes decided m the Ztllak Courts, from July to December 


jRegulation XIII, A. D. 1802, skewing also the Amomt Value 


^iUahs. 

By the Judge, in Appeal from Decision of 

By tlie Assistant Judge, iu Appeal from 
Decision of 

Tried, iu the first instance, 
by 

The 

Register. 

The 

Native 

si oners* 

The 

Sadder 

Aumeeni. 

The 
District 
Moons ids. 

1 

The 

Village 

Moonsiifs. 

The 

Registers. 

The 

Native 

Commis¬ 

sioners. 

The 

Sudder 

Aumeens. 

The 

District 

Moonsiifs, 

. ^ 

The 

Village 

Moonsifls. 

The 

Judge. 

The 

Assistant 

Judge* 

The 

Register. 

1 

1 

o 

t 

ct 

t> 

Q 

Adjusted by Razeenamalis. 

s 

’i 

.ss 

A 

o 

*0 

«u 

it 

ft . 

i 

*(5 

S 

a 

s 

p 

TO 

V 

M 

< 

i 

s 

*1 

ft 

c 

1 

S 

ft 

1 

1 

C 

i> 

H 

£ 

P 

1 

M 

3 

•S' 

< 

S 

a 

«) 

n 

o 

1 

1 

M 

X] 

(4 

i 

1 

a ' 

S' 

x» 

s 

B 

< 

i 

a 

ft 

o 

1 

s 

ft 

1 

§ 

1 

& 

1 

*u 

s 

< 

*3 

M 

.3 

a 

« 

ft 

o 

3 

<u 

V 

<w 

ft 

1 

1 

nc3 

C4^ 

1 

< 

1 

M 

s 

u» 

ft 

lx* 

0 

1 

ft 

1 

i 

g 

14 

s 

•o 

w 

« 

a 

'-p* 

< 

3 

i 

ft 

0 

3 

V 

g 

ft 

i 

■5 

s 

flt 

0 

0 

%> 

1 

.a* 

; 3 

a 

'-5* 

< 

3 

to 

fi 

ft 

3 

s 

g 

ft 

Adjusted by Bazeenamalis. 

§ 

a 

0 

Tj 

g 

g 

ft 

B 

« 

1 

s 

1 

in 

a 

< 

•p 

u 

s 

i 

.» 

ft 

m 

0 

,1 

s 

ft 

0% 

*5? 

of 

E 

M 

oi 

,D* 

•n 

w 

« 

‘•p* 

i 

1 

ft 

c 

3 

i 

ft 

j Adjusted by Eaxeenamahs* 

•p 

J& 

B 

m 

ft 

0 

■a 

g 

5 

ft 

1 

1 

t4 

& 

P 

x» 

3 

Bell dry. 

2 




21 
















11 

1 



122 

3 

rianara ...... 

21 

5 



















15 




72 

15 

Chingleput .. 

3 




3 


2 








‘ 






11 

5 



58 

39 

'■j Cbittoor « •. 

40 

3 

4 


24 

3 

2 




12 

2 

5 


7 

2 





17 

9 

12 


30 

12 

Combaconutn 


45 

3 








* 







15 

3 



15 

.J 

Cuddapah «... 

6 

.. 

1 


10 
















8 

S 



Ho 

2 

Darapooram.. 

2 


2 

4 

5 

2 















2 




27 

2 



























OaniaTn 

2 




6 


1 

1 













34 

& 



e • 

• * 



























Guntoor .... 

2 


5 

. * 

10 

.. 

6 

1 













24 

11 

.. 

*• 

7 

5 

IVTfldiir#! 

g 


2 

1 

1 


1 














27 

26 



24 

49 

Malabar, North 

8 

. . 

6 


















59 

1 

.. 

. . 

60 

21 

Malabar, South 

9 


2 


26 

3 

4 














118 

9 


m • 

44 

2 

Mosul ipatam.. 

4 

1 

9 

.. 

12 

2 

5 

1 













13 

10 

* • 

•• 

40 

18 






















12 

1 



20 

15 

Rajahmundry 

13 




28 

1 















22 

24 



3 

6 

























Gni ATY) 

4 

1 

ID 

1 







3 


13 

3 







36 




42 

20 

oaiciii . . 









M 















ourjiiigetumiuu 

Tinrtevelly, ... 

6 

« . 

1 

.. 

1 

. . 

11 














12 

1 

* f 


13 

2 






11 

2 















26 

5 



29 

6 

Xricniaopoiy ■. 

tj 

























Verdacbelluni 

JO 




27; 

6 

11 

4 













7 

5 



17 

12 









t 
















Vizagapatam. . 

3 

•• 

« > 

•• f 

21 

2 

25 

2 













9 

• 

6 

•• 

• • 

25 

10 

Total ♦,,. 

144 

10 

96 

9 

206 

21 

68 

9 

s • 

•• 

15 

2 

18 

3 

7 

1 

2 

•• 

•• 

la • 


478 

124 

12 

•• 

704 

242 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
20th February 1818. 












































































































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


667 


forinet^^ from MontJihf Abstract Registers furnished by tfm Judges pursuant to Section 10, 
if Property held mder Decrees passed in those Courts. 


o . . 

CC 
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3K 

0 

Ji-ifeil, iu the first instance, by the Native Commisajoners. 
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3 
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9 

1 
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,. 
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S. Pags. F. C. 
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1 
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2 

.. 
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75 
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27 

1 
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27 
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.. 

73 

48 
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,, 

. . 
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29 

9 
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30 

iO 
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1 
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5 
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1 

44 

11 
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1 

.. 
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\,212 
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"■ -f 
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.. 
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2 
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67 

17 

6 
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1 

46 
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1 

66 
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1 
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5 
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66 

4 
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1,979 
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3,365 26 76 
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.. 
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1 


.. 



•• 

434 

434 

483 

3,008 35 54 

71 



.. 

« • 

1 

27j 40 

148 

280 

7 

2 

i03 

133 


•• 

740 

740 

811 

9,252 32 37 

137 

6 



» « 

17 

1 49 

294 

: 655 

•» 


13 

26 

1 

•• 

1,055 

1,061 

1,198 

. 21,297 30 59 

155 

1 ^ 

. 

* • 

• . 

63 25 

473 

129 

«. 

• •“ 


*• 



690 

699 

854 

20,132 36 77 

217 

'r 77 

1 7 

.. 

! * 

26 3 

934 

315 

.. 


. * 


• • 


1,278 

1,362 

1,579 

30,362 17 38 

ns 

, 15 


12 

j'U 

9g| 36 

521 

•770 

1 

1 

73 

80 

1 


1,602 

1,617 

1,732 

29,242 14 57 

•! 

4f 

9: 





79; 43 

; 105 

503 


1 

31 

12 

1 4 

: 2 

1 781 

781 

829 

4,519 30 23 

i . 

#' ’ 

1 3 


.. 

1 

136| 45 

1 44c 

1 454 

« • 

.. 

«. 




1,081 

l,09f 

i 1,193 

6,330 29 41 

1 

142; 4C 

1 ; 


. « 

35 25 

! 1,276 

» 504 

i 1 


l,79f 

) 4li 

noi 


t 4,15/ 

• 4,21( 

) 4,352 

! 30,147 5 11 

4; 

7 .. 

a « 

, , 

• . 

12 .. 

, «' . 

.. 


-. 


•• 

• • 


15 

1 1; 

2 5S 

l 991 40 29 

4; 

7\ .. 

• ( 


• « 


1 ' 

5 7^ 

1 33E 

1 .. 


41 

^ 31 

6 ( 

5 - 

72( 

) 721 

) 76/ 

^ 2,688 2 47 

8: 

2 .. 



• « 

Hi 

3 4i 

3 11! 

) I4i 

) .. 


2; 

3 h 

3 

1 i 

2 46: 

2 ,46! 

2 54^ 

1 16,675 19 19 

9 

10 

q 




1 

s'l 

1 23: 

2 22f 

; .. 


. 26: 

7 24, 

3 . 


99: 

2 99: 

2 1,09 

1 2,262 14 £8 

5F • « 

3 • 




6 

1 3: 

2, 481 

1) Mt 


4 .. 

4 

0 8 

2 - 

4 

1 1,27' 

0 1,27 

0 1,37: 

i 19,390 36 49 






1 












2,17 

0 SI. 

5j 3. 

5 1: 


ij 1.7*2 

2^70 

2 16,64 

2 9,001 

d 51 

3 ■: 

7 4,74 

2 1,93 

4 17 

0 2 

6 35,02 

G 35,37 

1 

1- 

6.37,54 

6 3,03,273 42 28 


Errors Exccptecl. 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


[8 G] 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 




General Report of the Repwtsjiimkhed bp the Ziilah Judges, conformably to Season IL 

shewing ako the estimated Amomt of 


ZUIalis. 


Bellary ...... 

Preceding Ii 

Canara. 

Preceding h 
Chingleput ... 

Preceding h 
Chittoor..... 

Preceding h 
Combaconum 
Preceding h 
Cuddapah .. . , 


By the Judge, in Appeal from the 
Decision of 


Darapooram... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Ganjurn. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Guntoor. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 
Madura. ;... 


Preceding half-yearly Report 
Malabar, North ______ 


Malabar, South . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Masulipatam. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Nellore... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Rdahmundry. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Salem. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Seringapatam ... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Tinnevelly. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Trichinopoly. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Verdachellum.' 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Vizagapatam. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


Total 


Total preceding half- \ 
yearly Report.... j 


The 1 

Register. I 

The Sudder 
Aumeens. 

CJ . 

.22 w 

O ^ 

V ® 

SL> (5 

f <5 

1 

12 



.. 18 

, , 

142 * 




• • 

..126 

18 “ 

17 

17 

: 17 

9 

.. 2 

34 

67 

, , 

.. 85 

..116 

.. 63 

7 

., 

,, 

.. 2 

W . 


27 

92 

10 

.. 27 

.. 82 


3 

16 

37 

.. 5 

.. 18 

.. 11 

, , 

6 

6 

.. 2 

4 

.. 2 

•• 

.. 4 

.. 6 


2 

3 

.. 3 



14 

14 ** 

10 ’* 

.. 19 

16 

.. 3 

2 

6 

t • 

.. 4 

.. 32 


is 

23 

33 

.. 8 

.. 16 

.. 13 

3 

8 

14 

,, 

.. 1 

.. B 

37 

164 

6 

.. 43 

..171 

.. 18 

45 


,, 

.. 31 



1 


3 ” 

.. 3 

.. 1 

. : 7 

11 

26 

22 

.. 12 

.. 33 

.. 13 

7 


« * 

.. 15 

• • 


7 

1 

26 

.. 3 


*• 

372 

454 

187 

..279 

,.521 

..272 


> 

ft ^ 


.21 


36 

41 

is 

11 

i 


114 


58 


277 


21 



By the Assistant Judge, in 
Appeal from Decision of 

Under Trial in the first instance 
before 

1 

li* 

W S 

SfcOft 

Commissioners. 

J 

The ^ 

Register. I 

The Sudder 
Aumeens. 

>4 

.22 -S 

« § 

The Village 

Moonsiffs. 

Former 

Commissioners. 

<0 ^ 
r- ty 
r* 3 

. 

-- ..- 

The Assistant i 

Judge, { 

The 1 

Register, 1 

'S <» 1 

<U 'CJ 

' 1! 
to 

f « S3 

1 « 

' 04 

: H 







12 


15 

40^ 









.. 43 

.. 69 


. . 





96 


399 

637 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

». 

94 


.. 471 

.. 691 


.. 

. . 




13 


38 

103 

. , 

, . 

. ... 







.. 53 


32 

76 

109 

.. 

1 

29 

32 

S3 

449 

57: 

31. 

43 

.. 1 

•. 

.. 6 

.. 49 

..34 

.. 42 

.. 527 







37 


13 

98 

73 






.. 49 

• • 

14 

.. 138 







77 

• « 

22 

241 








i .. 

.. 36 

... 234 


,. 


, 4 

. , 

,. 

20 


29 


16 

.. 

• . 

• . 


.. 

. .. 13 


. . . 

118 


,. 

. . 

« « 

.. 

. • 

26 



39 

1 

... 

. . 


•. 


i .. 19 

.« 

9 

.. 37 







11 

,, 

1 

12 




. . 

. , 


.. 23 


•. 

.. 33 







57 


23 

85 

3 

.. 

• . 

. . 

. . . 

• « 

.. 20 

• • 

.. 23 

.. 49 







27 


39 

104 

3 

.. 

, . 




.. 57 


.. 26 

, , 124 







43 . 


14 

65 

1 







,, 

40 

.. 138 







10 


24 

106 , 

10 

•. 

• . 





.. 

.. 27 

.. 90 


.. 





22 


27 

74 







.. 17 

,, 

.. 50 

'76 


.« 

. . 




345 


247 

799 







.. 341 


.. 237 

810 


8 




12 

44 

3 

20 

246 

93 

.. 9 

. . 

. « 


-30 

.. 32 

.. 3 

.. 37 

.. 235 


.. 





39 



39 

., 









.. 57 







10 

,, 

'2 

16 







7 


.. 14 

.. 32 


.. 

. . 




21 

,, 

14 

94 

2 






.. 25 


.. 18 

.. 113 


.. 




•. 

45 


23 

133 

83 






.. 46 

. * 

.. 32 

.. 176 


. . 





21 


14 

69 

30 






.. 24 


.. 25 

.. 62 


40 

76 ' 

109 


13 

1,005 

35 

997 

3.565 

172 

..40 

..43 

.. i 


,.36 

.. 1,050 

. .37 

1,210 

.. 3,882. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office^ 
20lh February 18lS. 










































































































































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 
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Regulation XIII, 1802, of Causes depending in their Courts, on the 1st January 1818 j 
Property in Litigation in those Courts. 



Errors Excepted, 


(Signed) 


R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register, 








































































MAORAS JUDICIAL SLLIjjCTIONS. 

Jppeak decided the SUDDER ADAWLUT/row January to June 1817- 

Decreed or dismissed..... 7 

Adjusted by Razeenamahs of the parties ... 1 

Total. 8 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


Jppeals decided by the SUDDER ADAWLUT/rowi July to December I8I7. 

Decreed or dismissed .. 8 

Adjusted by Razeenaniahs . 2 

Total. 10 


(^Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Magistrate. 



General 













[8 HJ 


General Abstract of Criminal Trials on 'which Sentences were passeJ by the Foujdarry Adawhit, from January to December I 8 I 7 . : 




Number of Trials for 

Number of Prisoners on whom Sentence has been passed. 


















tm m 






Totals. 




Divisions. 

Zillahs. 










Total. 



1816. 

1817. 

Total. 

1816. 

1817. 

Death. 

Trans¬ 

Imprison¬ 

Released 

on 

Released. 










portation, 

ment. 

Security. 


( 

Chittoor. 

7 

5 

12 

10 

7 

4 

3 

6 

• • • 

4 

17 

Centre Division 

Bellary .......... 

• • • 

13 

13 

... 

32 

4 

2 

8 

2 

16 

32 

Cuddapah . 

• •. 

7 

7 


14 

4 

• • • 

4 

2 

4 

14 

1 

Chingleput.. 

• • • 

1 

1 


1 

•. • 

• • • 

• • • 

»• * 

1 

1 

f 

Masuiipatam... 


2 

2 


9 


... 

3 

3 

1 

9 


Nellore.. 


1 

1 


6 





6 

6 

6 

6 

Northern Division i 

Guntoor_... • • • 


± 

6 

2 

A 

6 

2 

• • ♦ 

6 



• • • 


Rajahraundry... 

• • • 

• • « 

• • • 

2 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

_ «• • 

• • •• 

2 

\J 

2 


Vizagapatam... 

# • • 

3 

3 

• • • 

3 

• • » 

«• • 


• • • *; 

3 

3 


Granjam.. 


4 , 



5 


1 

’ '■ 1 ■. 

^ 1 

• • • 

3 

s 


Trichinopoly ... 

• • • 

• • • 

2 

2 

• • ♦ 

2 

1 

. _, 

• • • '- 

• * • 

Cr 

2 


Combaconum... 

• • • 

1 

1 


3 

* 


• • • 


3 

3 


Verdachellurn... 


• # • 



• V* 

• • • , 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

Southern Division < 

Salem.. 


. '4 

• • • 

4i 

# # ^ 

5 

1 


1 


3 

5 

Darapooram ... 

• • • 

• a • 


• • • s 

• • • 

ii • • 

e • • 

• • . 

«• • 

• • • 


Madura.. 


1 

1 


2 

2 

1 

1 




2 

4 


Tinnevelly. 

1 

jL 

2 

A 

3 

’*2 

• •. 

1 

• • • 

• • • 

*3 

f 

North Malabar. 

1 

5 

6 

1 

11 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

1 

10 

12 


South Malabar . 

11 

6 

17 

28 

13 

8 

• % • 

3 

7 

23 

41 

Western Division / 

Ganara.. 


7 


19 

12 


4 


3 

6 

19 

7 

Cochin........... 

2 

/ 

7 


1 


1 

Seringapatam 

• # « 

1 

% 

1 


1 

1 

• • • 

# • • 

f 

• % « 


4 

1 


Total ... 

, 22 

73 

95 

48 

143 

38 

10 

31 

15 

97 

191 




(Signed) ROB’-. ANDERSON, 

Deputy Register. 


MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS.: 






















































672 MAmAB JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 

An Account shewing the Amount of Fees collected and carried to the Account of 
Geoemment on the Institution and Trial of Suits and Appeals from Ist <f 
January to l^tk July 1817-* 

Fees collected Tn.a!« 

in 1817. ^ 

S.Pags. F. C. S. Pags. F. C. 

Centre division . 27I 34 67 

Northern division.4,190 39 7® 

Southern division. 1,465 7 

Western division. 613 42 14 _ ^ . 

Bellary.. ^ 

.. 1,348 2 21 

Chingleput. 680 27 75 

• Chittoor. 580 19 57 

Coftobaconuni. .. 602 28 46 

Cuddapah .. 784 28 47 

Darapooram. 674 34 46 

Ganjam .. 632 15 76 

Guntoor. 604 27 60 

Madura. 1,798 9 50 

Malabar, North . 1,081 31 I 6 

Malabar, South. 8I6 28 48 

Masulipatam... 1,035 29 13 

Nellore . 801 37 46 

Kajahmundry . 2,866 43 0 

Salem 932 24 6 

Seringapatam .. 168 S6 51 

Tinnevelly... ^72 29 24 

Trichinopoly .. 1,672 3 5 

Verdachellum...*..... 413 35 44 

VizagapaWm .. ' 17,376 34 35 

Total, Star Pagodas 24,418 23 34 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) 


E. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


Sudder Adawlut, Regfeter’s Office, 
24th March 1818. 


* The account of fees collected from 12 July to Dec. 1817, not sent home. 
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Leral Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes, determined or 
ScouAs of Apved.,frL January to fune 18I8,/aW/m« 

Itegisters, furnished hy them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XJll, A. D. 1802. 


' 0 

Courts, 

Appeals 

Causes tried in the first 
instance. 

Total. 

Ot'creed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs. 

^ Decreed or 
Dismissed, 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs. 


f*e>ntrp Flivision.......... 

10 

* « 

3 


13 

23 

31 

22 

fimitlierii Division.... .. • • 

20 

# 

3 

»• 

>Jrtr»Viprn Division........ 

22 

5 

2 

2 

Division.. 

16 

,, 

5 

1 







Total.,.. 

68 

5 

18 

3 

89 


Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlat, Register’s OfSce, 
30th September 1818. 


(Sigped) R. CEARKE, 

Acting Register. 


General Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes determined or adjusted by the Pi ovincial 
^Courts of Appeal, from 'isi July to 31s« December fornied from the M^lMy 

Abstract Registers, furnished by them conformably to Sec<to« 13, lUgulation Xlll, 
A D. m% shewing also the Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed by 
those Courts in original Causes. 


rr“ 

Appeals 

Causes tried in the first 

instance. 

Total. 

Amount of Pro¬ 
perty Decreed. 


.Decreed or 
Dismissed, 

Adjusted by^ 

Razeenamahs. 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs. 






■ 24 

Pags. F. C. 

71,467 14 0 

Centre Division ,.. 

19 

f • 

a 


*1 

38 

1,68,270 0 5 

Northern Division, 

33 

JL 

£4 

fi 


25 

42,301 1 10 

Southern Division • 

18 

1 

1 

0 

*7 


21 

39,311 9 8 

Western Division 

13 

1 

1 




Total..,. 

83 

4. 

20 

1 

108 

3,21,850 9 11 


Errors Excepted* 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 


Slst March 1819. 


Register. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts of Appeals, conform- 
ably to iection 14, Regulation XlII, A- D. m of Causes and Appeals r^mnmg 
undecided in their Courts on the Slsl December 1818, shewing the estimated Amount of 
Property in Litigation in those Courts. 


Courts, 


Centre Division . .. .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Northern Division . 

Preceding halijyearly Report 

Southern Division .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Western Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Total.... 


Total preceding half- 7 
yearly Report,,.. 3 


Appeals. 

Causes imder 
Trial in the firpt 
iuatanqc. 

Total. 

Amount in Litigation. 

10 

.. 15 

201 

.. 217 

103 

.. 105 
128 

.. 132 

4 

2 

49 

.. 51 

19 

.. 33 

20 

22 

14 

.. 17 

250 

.. 268 
122 

.. 128 
148 

.. 154 

Bupees. A. P. 

50,114 8 2 

23,46,945 1 5 

8,13,981 8 11 

3,20,618 4 10 

442 

92 

534 

35,31,659 7 4 

469 

98 

567 



Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
3l6t March 1819. 


(Signed) 


W. OLIVER, 

Register. 























































































miST/fy. 



General Abstract Statement of Causes decided in die 21illah Courts^ frorn^Ji^^ 

Judg^Sy pursuant tCf SeciimXOi 



By the Judge, iu Appeal from 
Decision of 

By the Assistant Judge, in Appeal 
from Decision of 

Tried, fu the firs 

Pt 

t j list a rice,. 

; 1 

The 

Register. 

The 

Native g 

Commis* 
sioners. 

The 

udder 

tneens. 

The 

District 

Moonsids. 

f - 

The 

Registers. 

The 

Naiive 

Corntnis- 

aioners. 

The 

Sudder 

Aumeens. 

The 

District 

IMoonsids. 

-i . 

The 

Jadge. 

The 

Assismn 

Judge. 

. : The 
^ Register^ 

-0 

d! 

.ss 

6 

w 

s 

0 

1 

s 

13 

w 

*S 

£ 

Id 

G 

U 

(4 

s 

A 

'O 

G 

< 

i 

Ui 

1 

© 

ts 

a 

a 

p 

5 

a 

1 1 

1 1 

S i 

X p 

£■ i 

1 ^ 

« t 

t 1 

Adjusted by Razecnamahs. 

i 

•s 

1 

« 

o 

x> 

Si 

§ 

1 Adjusted by Eazeenamahs. 

1 

■fi 

IS 

Q 

o 

a> 

o 

«' 

5 

'5 

S 

(tt 

c 

w 

S 

■^1 

<Oi 

3 

■•5* 

< 

in 

* 

i 

JO 

a 

u 

0 

TO 

i 

I 

E 

*s 

g 

u 

HI 

0} 

pi 

1 

, W 
© 

t3 

0/ 

1 

5 

t- 

o 

TS 

1 

u 

«w 

Q 

JS 

at 

E 

ot 
fl 
. <p 

01- 

N 

<3 

..o 

na 

w 

■ » 

' a 
"-o’ 

< 

1 

1 
* M 

;| ; 

B 

' O 

•S 

' (U 

S 

Adjusted by Razeeuamahs. 

'O , 
« ' 

1 ; 
B 

o 

<u 

p 

Adjusted by Razeenamahs. 

i I 

.a i 

o: •? 
1 1 

i . 

•d 

1 
: B 

o 

■n 

i. 

u 

91 

P 

13 

E 

at 

a 

% 

1 

>. 

•d 

ts 

p 







, , 

♦ . 


• . 

.. 


. . 


.. 

. • 

33 


. . . 

. 1 


Canara. 

38 

2 

.. 

.. ^ 

14 .. 

7 

. . 

. .* 

• • 


: • • 


^ * * 




• ? 

*• • 

. 190 

27 

tihingleput .. 

6 















5 

1? 

’ ■ 

. 31 

10 

Chittoor .... 

15 

1 

1 

.. ] 

12 .. 

6 


12 

• « 


•• 

30 


2 

•* 

8 

5 

17 . 

. 3 

•• 

Combaconum 

3 

.. 

♦ • 

1 

16 .. 

.. 

. • 

• • 

. . 


' :• * 

• * 

- 


•* 

13 

•• 

• • • 

. 41 

15 

Cuddnpah .... 

2 

• •' 

1 

.. 1 

isj 1 

2 










23 

5 


. 37 


Darapooram .. 

2 


7 

.. ! 

12 .. 

3 


• • 

- 

•• 

•• 

*• 

- * 


.. 

4 

•• 

.. . 

. 4 

0 « 

Ganjam ..... 





7 .. 

r 

•• 



•• 



•- 

• • 

•• 


2 

.. , 

. 1 

1 






1 .. 

5 










li 

4 

.. . 

- ; 5 

6 

A/l r’l ^1 ti 

5 

1 



3 .. 

14 

1 









31 

14 


. 41 

29 

iviaaura ...••• 

Malabar, North 

10 


# 4 

3 


14 .. 

5 


•. 

. . 

.. 

. . 

• • 


-• 


41 

2 

.. . 

. 56 

6 

Malabar, South 

7 

.. 

.. 

• * 

14 .. 











83 

3 


. 22 

1 

Masulipatam.. 

8 

1 

3 

• • 

17 .. 

25 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

•• 



. . 

8 

2 

.. . 

. 38 

25 

VT 
















18 

3 


... 18 

6;' 

Kajahmundry 

4 

1 

. * 

.. : 

27 1 

18 

2 









25 

1 3 

.. . 

, • * * 

•• 


17 

o 



4 











.. 

24 

1 6 


.. 29 

4 

Salem . 

Seringapatam 

o 

J u 













S 

1 . i 


.42 


o 




















Tlniievelly... - 

} 


• • 

•• 

1 .. 

s 

^ 1 

•« 



«' • 

•/ 

- * # 


• • 

2C 

1 5 

i .. 

• . • • 

• • 

Trichinopoly.. 

9 « 

1 

• « 

2 

19 2 

: 8 

r .. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

■ • 

•• 

•' • 

2( 

) 5 

) 

., 15 

2 

^eirdachellum 


.. 

.. 

•• 

7 1 

22 

1 ( 

; .. 

•• 

» • 

•• 

•• 

t 4 

•• 

•• 

11 

1 -! 

- 

.. 13 

; 4 

Vizagapatain. . 

7 


- 


4 .. 

37 

' 5 

) 








U 

1 i 


• • *! 

1 

Total ... • 

128 

1 1C 

1 31 

62 

123 5 

167 

^ 12 

J 12 

f 



3C 

► .. 

2 

f .. 


116' 

1 

1 17 

..585 

^46 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s OfSce, 
30th September 1818. 
























































































































Madras judicial selections. 


675 




Jme 1818, formed from the Monthly Abstract Registers furnished by the Zillah 
Rjeguhtion XIII» A. D. 1802. 


m oc 
ton a 
’HPt; 


-J' ^ 


a Z 
SO 


5^ 

I 2 
^ J " S 

s* 3 

wag a 
<u <1 .s a 

t.2'g6 


41 
375 

54 

112 

88 

99 

32 

42 
32 

139 

137 

130 

128 

4 

81 

103 

54 

33 

71 

68 

69 


25 
59 
• « 
27 
12 
12 


Tried, in the first instance, by the Native Commissioners. 


Former 
Native 
Commb- 
810 Iters. 


1 

3 

37 

5 

6 

32 


Sadder 

Avimefens. 


§ 

Q 

0 

•n 

K 

s; 

a 


District 

Moonsiffa. 


District 

Pnii- 

clia;yet8. 


6 

s 


207 

80 

36 

121 

74 

153 

89 

58 

26 

33 

84 


8 

13 

14 
132 

26 

99 

U 

20 

32 

48 

15 


1,932 219 13 


119 

57 

130 

25 

12 

7 

75 


37 


1,433 


•3 

i 

i 


30 

14 

17 


2,440 
1,335 
363 
671 
604 
2,169 
540 
114 
124 
262 
800 
317 
165 
153 
440 
883 


23 

259 

132 

572 

204 

1,519 

782 

94 

209 

612 

322 

85 

459 

463 

384 

394 


Village 

MoomsiETs* 


I 

fi 


•5* 


Village 

Pun. 

chayets. 


14 


246 

135 

198 

581 


536 


12,540 


260 

106 

186 

558 


7,623 


27 

1,086 

94 

H6 

37 

68 

106 

159 


27 

38 

1,048 


21 


13 


23 


49 

308 


25 


3,249 


Total. 


a 

a 

Q 




Q 

H 


196 

12 

223 

27 

15 

25 

110 


25 

18 

194 


18 

9 

220 

26 


1,120 


33 


72 


2,706 

3,004 

656 

1,873 

989 

4,028 

1,556 

286 

660 

968 

1,221 

404 

827 

747 

971 

2,591 

1 

558 

388 

935 

1,248 


11 


H 

tj 

i 

o 


2,731 

3,065 

656 

1,906 

1,001 

4,040 

1,556 

286 

660 

969 

1,224 

442 

832 

747 

9781 
2,626 
12 
558 
388 
935 
1,248 


26,628 


2,772 

3,440 

710 

2,018 

1,089 

4,139 

1,588 

328 

692 

1,108 

1,361 

571 

960 

791 

1,059 

2,729 

66 

591 

459 

1,003 

1,317 


26,860 


28,792 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


[8 I] 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SEI.ECTIONS. 




General Aielr,«:t Slalen,ent of Caum decided in the Zillah CourU,fim AJy « tote-18^. 

Megulation XIII, A. D. 1802 , sJiexvmg also the Amount Value 


Zillahs. 

By the Judge, in Appeal from the 
Decision of 

By the Assistant JnJgt’, in 
from the Decision o 

Appeal 

f 

■1-2 

^ ao 

.S-'o 

o 

o 

.y 

1’he 

Register. 

The 

Native 

Commiso 

fiioners. 

The 

Sadder 

Aumeens. 

The 

District 

Moonsiffii. 

i - 

The 

Register. 

The 
Native 
Cotnmis- 
6 io tiers. 

The 

Sudder 

Aumeens. 

The j 
District 
Aioonsids. 

.2 s 
|.§ 
■2 s 

ir 

3 

«+«It: 

O CTi 

-d 

Oi 

M 

.a 

g 

Q 

». 

o 

s 

p 

<o 

I 

c 

V 

S 

•o 

w 

a 

15* 

< 

ti 

a 

p 

o 

-s 

K 

li 

Q 

Adjusted by Razeenamalif. 

i 

M 

X 

B 

tn 

Q 

•h 

0 

T3 

s 

•4J 

P 

A 

1 

S 

V 

tH 

P 

tj 

• 

•5* 

< 

Of 

M 

'a 

. v» 

p 

O 

•m 

V 

4) 

P 

a 

nt 

B 

ifi 

c 

t 

H 

i 

P 

s 

s 

•0 

M 

1 

P 

hi 

o 

•0 

V 

V 

o 

p 

1 

a 

a 

B 

V 

N 

M 

•o 

5 

< 

-a 

<u 

tit 

& 

w 

p 

». 

O 

1 

w 

4) 

P 

Adjusted by Razeenamaha. 

n5 

0.1 

10 

1 

p 

u 

Q 

% 

s 

p 

1 Adjusted by Razeenamahi. 

•o 

1 

P 

o 

1 

S 

P 

' <« 

s 

rt 

a 

IM 

a 

I 

a 

i 

p 

hi 

o 

•0 

s 

Q 

Adjusted by Razecnatnahs. 

Bellary. 

, , 

♦ , 

• ^ 

. . 

14 

. . 

11 












Canara ... 

20 

f • 

■ • ' 


20 


6 

• • 

... 

•• 


• • 



•• 

• • 

' • 

• * 

Chingleput. 

9 

2 



4 

- 


• • 

* 4 



: • * 

• • 



*• 

36 

1 

Chittoor. . ,4 .. .. 

10 

2 

• • 

’ •• 

20 

3 

9 

1 

13 

•• 

1 


24 

•* 

17 

2 

f • 

• • 

Combaconum, , .. 

4 


- 


20 

2 

1 












Cuddapah ...... 

6 

o 


2 

•• 

.9 

in 


5 

oo 

1 

1 











Darapoorara .... 

Z 

*' 

S 

* ♦ 

1V 



I 

* * 










; Ganjam ... 

3 




9 

• • 

10 


P •* 

•• 


•• 


• • 


• • 


• • 

Madara.. . 

2 

1 


** 

•* 


6 












Malabar> North.. 

13 

1 


•• 

11 

• • 

6 



V- 




. . 

• • 

' • • 

7 

1 

: Malabar, South .. 



















Masulipatam .... 

4 

2 

1 


7 


6 

1 











Nellore. 

1 

1 

i 

•• 

25 

1 

3 

.. 


* • 


• • 

• * 

■ * 




■■ 

{ Rajahmundry.,.. 

1 

1 

1 

• • 
















1 

o 

1R 

A 













10 

4 

Jbalem . 

J 0 

1 


1 o 
















Scringapatam.... 

1 




1 

1 

0 












Tionevelly ...... 


















Trichinopoly .... 

14 




8 

2 


. *>' • 



- 


•• 

> 



10 

1 

Verdachellum ,. 

5 

1 



14 

1 













Vizagapatam.... 

1 



• • 

lo 



0 











Total. • •. 

1 

112 

12 

24 

4 

185 

10 

124 

10 

13 

1 

1 


24 


17 

2 

63 

, 7 


Tried, in the first instance, 


by 



f .. 



\ 

The 

Judge, 

The 

Assistant 

JudgCi 

The 

Register. 


42 

4 

.. 

• • a 

« « 

•« ' 

80 

3 


1 ^. 

52 

10 

7 

1 

• • 

. • 

38 

10 

6 

3 

23 

1 

31 

4, 

33 

2 

. . 


65 

4, 

15 

4 

.. 

1 ♦ • 

‘20 

10. 

8 

1 .. 



12 

1 

10 

5 


• • 

22 

8. 

14 

6 


.. 

16 

6. 

34 

3 


< • 

50 

7 

21 

.. 

. • 

. . 

32 

1 

21 

4 

• . 

. . 

30 

11 

9 

1 

.. 


33 

11, 

112 

26 

I . 

.. 


6 

.. 

38' 11 


* - 

22 

15 

3 


. . 

. . 

38 

.. ^ 

9 

5 

•. 


4 

3 

7 




27 

6 

70 

2 

- • 


20 

11 

20 

> 7 



3 


496 

; 87 

23 

I 

; 1521 

1 

118 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
31st March 1819. 



















































































































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


formed .from the Monthly Abstract Registers furnished by the Judges 'pursuant 
of Property held under Decrees passed in those Courts. 



e) 


n 


Total ty the Judge, Assistant Judge, and 
Register. 

■- ■ - - 1 cision of the Native 

ci 

w 

Ui 

cu 

s 

1 

3 

a 

<5 



Tried 

4 

, ill the first instance. 

by the Native Coramissioners 



Total Native Commissioners. j 

j 

'c5 

o 

b* 

•tt 

a 

a 

O 

Amount of 
Property Djecreed. 

Former 

Native 

Commis- 

sioweTsi, 

6udder 

District 

-Mooiisiffs, 

District 
Pv\n- 
ebay eta. 

Village 

Moonsitfa. 

Village 

Puii- 

cJiayets. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

*s 

xn 

”“0* 

< 

i ' 

m 

i 

p 

o 

*0 

t-, 

V 

V 

Q 

1 

E 

i 

Ip 

<4 ' 
ttf 

as 

TS 

V 

m 

3 

'5* 

< 

"t* 

.1 

1 

P 

*4 

o 

•s 

o 

p 

jO 

S 

itf 

Si 

u 

u 

1 

A 

1 

n 

a 

«> 

m 

M 

1 

P 

O 

g 

u 

V 

p 

1 Adjusted by Razeenaroahs. 

i 

i4 

1 

P 

s 

TS» 

V 

V 

p 

•g 

I 

§ 

fsi 

'tS 

•o 

M 

a 

p 

V. 

O 

"S 

y 

& 

i 

s 

ti 

s: 

s 

p 

& 

-g 

4Q 

3 

'S 

ui 

s 

p 

o 

•Vi 

ij 

V 

p 

Adjusted by Razeenamahs. 




1 















Bupees. A. 

P. 

71 


. . 

. . 

.. 

295 

5 

3,047 

20 

3 

• • 

8 



•• 

3,738 

3,738 

3,809 

18,256 12 

7 

190 

82 

1 

■» • 

, . 

72 

8 

686 

136 

3 

7 

1,068 

199 

33 

7 

2,219 

2,302 

3,492 

27,571 12 

3 

ns 

• • 

0 • 


. . 

33 

12 

344 

154 

1 

- • 

60 

11 

5 

•• 

620 

620 

733 

45,370 4 

12 

170 

37 

11 

, , 

. . 

189 

170 

643 

615 

• • 

• * 

233 

173 

7 

• « 

2,030 

2,078 

2,252 

93,729 15 

3 

131 

24 

1 



43 

6 

610 

221 

3 

2 

129 

76 

4 


1,094 

1,119 

1,250 

51,936 6 

6 

. 72 

20 

38 



127 

89 

1,725 

1,298 

.. 

•. 

27 

18 



3,284 

3,342 

3,414 

75,529 14 

3 

59 

.. 

.. 

■ k • 

. . 

108 

28 

573 

553 

- 4 

• • 

80 

20 


•• 

1,362 

1,362 

1,421 

16,5.32 13 

2 






57 

25 

174 

128 

1 






385 

385 

452 

13,715 3 

0 

u/ 

51 





4 

17 

260 

714 


2 

13 

19 

3 

1 

1,033 

1,033 

1,084 

52,475 14 

6 

J33 


.. 



51 

4 

646 

188 

,4 

. • 



-* 


889 

889 

1,022 

49,150 7 

6 

54 







711 

330 







1,041 

1,041 

1,095 

46,011 2 

5 

87 





98 

39 

559 

1,278 


3 

140 

144 



2,261 

2,261 

2,348 

78,142 0 

10 

54 





20 

16 

296 

579 

1 

1 

18 

11 

1 


942 

942 

996 

16,428 15 

10 


90 




99 

19 

414 

325 







857 

886 

1,061 

15,377 i2 

3 

^ X / 

140 

' 1 

2 

1 


57 

16 

1,102 

660 

, ^ 

, , 

734 

116 

47 


2,732 

2,735 

2,875 

87,676 12 

11 

42 

^ .. 



. . 

15 

1 

. • 

.. 

. . 




. • 


15 

15 

57 

20,175 5 

C) 

31 

.. 

' V • 

, , 

, , 

a 

1 2 

32C 

1 288 

1 

. . 

36 

IS 

3 

1 

672 

672 

! 703 

2,424 15 

7 

. ' 75 



* . 

. . 

64 

i 24 

135 

. 186 

1 

* . 

21 

14 

* * 

% • 

445 

445 

1 520 

• 8,177 7 

2 

. 61 


» # 

• . 

• , 

1/ 

^ 12 

171 

, 198 

1 2 

( 

I 139 

113 



658 

i 658 

i 71S 

t 11,002 2 

3 

. ' S'! 

1 .. 


. .. 


31 

) g 

1 49< 

1 434 

[ 3 

i 1 

1 3C 

1 29 

5 

J 1 

1,041 

1,041 

1 1,12a 

1 56,634 16 

9 

. 1,86( 

) IDS’ 5: 

? .. 


. 1,39 

1491 

» 13,271 

} 8,30i 

) 1£ 

) 2! 

2 2,73( 

i 961 

lOi 

) 1C 

1 27,318 

i 27,56< 

1 29,42-^ 

1 7,68,321 2 

6 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) • W. OLtVER, 

Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICiAr S^ELEGTIONS. 




General Report of the Reports furnished by the Zillah Judges, conformably to /Sec/iow 11, 

shewing also the estimated Amount of 


e, in Appeal from 
cisiou of 

Before the Assistant 
Judge, in Appeal from 
the Decision of 

Before the Register, m Appeal from 

the Decision of the District 

Moonsiffs. 

Under Trial in the first 
instance before. 

Total before the Judge, Assistant 

Judge, and the Register. 

The District 
Mooasiffs. 

The former 
Commissioners. 

The 1 

Register. | 

The Sudder 

Aumeens. 

The District 

Moonsiffs. 

The former I 

Commissioners, J 

/- 

*a & 
FI 

1 

1 & 
'S 

• 

The 

Register. 

11 







21 


• ^ 

55 

..11 




• • 

« • 


.. 19 

• » 


.. 49 







10 

92 


136 

444 * 








.. 82 


..179 

.. 373 

5 






s ’ 

22 

* 

17 

88 

.. 33 









.. 6 

.. 97 

111 

1 




• • 


46 


16 

286 

.. 50 

* • 1 

.’.19 

'.’ab 

!*60 

.. 2 

^ . 

.. 21 

*34 

.. 33 

.. 361 

16 







29 


6 

77 

.. 1 






• • 

.. 36 


.. 45 

., 124 

23 

9 





• • 

64 


80 

285 

22 

13 






.. 71 


38 

.. 260 

65 

1 






14 


25 

.. 131.-'" ■' , 

64 

.. 4 






.. 20 


.. 31 

" .. 141 

2 

i 






21 


28 

60 

.. 2 

.. 1 







• • 

16 

.. 35 

.. 3 

• • 






.. 12 

* 

!! 2 

• ♦ » 
.. 19 

5 







26 


13 

47 

.. 2 







.. 40 

• • 

,. 20 

.. 64 

8 






4 

28 


23 

74 

.. 7 









.. 42 

.. 82 








23 


16 

60 










.. 1 

.. .45 

31 







9 


39 

134 

; 26 

.. 1 





, , 

.. 11 


.. 42 

.. 122 

3 






11 

14 


6 

61 








,. 15 


.. 29 

. . 82 

f 0 s JL c/ 

5 



• • 




308 


239 

692 

; .. 16 







..386 

» M 

..243 

GO 







10 

46 

* m 

23 

243 


..109 


• • 

• * 



.. 47 


.. 36 

.. 828 








6 


25 

35 








.. 4. 


, 24 

,. 33 

3 







26 


10 

40 

^ . 3 







.. 12 


.. 7 

25 

10 







17 

. , 

16 

70 

) 16 






. .. 

.. 13 

i . . 

.. 1£ 

1 .. 78 








37 


15 

90 

31 






» * 

.. 37 


.. H 

! .. 88 

12 







35 

, * 

14 

61 

i .. 24 


^ • • 





.. 32 

t ... 

,.14 

i 73 

308 

12 





40 

884 


747 

3,033 

) ..324 

. .,129 

'..19 

..49 

. .6C 

1.. 2 


..934 

• ..34 

• ..SSI 

r .. 3,201 


Zillaki. 


Beilary... 

Preceding half y early Report 

Canara. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Chingleput... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Chittoor. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Combaconutn . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Cuddapah . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

JOarapooram. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Ganjam. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Guntoor.v... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Madura .... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Malabar, North. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Malabar, South .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Masulipatam.... 1.... 

Pi'eceding half-yearly Report 

Nellore... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Rajahraundry. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Salem. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Seringapatani... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Tinnevelly... ..... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Trichinopoly.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Verdachellum .... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Vizagapatam ... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


206 


H So 

4 ) 


112 


18 


20 


2S 


26 

10 


25 

4 

*5 


28 


Total 


Total preceding half- 7 
yearly Report.. i.. j 


2 

*5 

*7 

22 

6 

24 

31 

*4 


1 

2 

7 

7 

19 

6 

32 

36 

5 

1 

16 

8 


402 


..343 


a ^ 

W g 


21 

.. 17 


21 

89 

18 

84 

24 

3 

1 

6 

ii 

33 

21 

116 
.. I 
133 

1 

20 

35 


640 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
31st March 1819. 




























































































































RegMon XllloflSm, of Causes depending in their Courts, qn the \st January 1819; 
Property in Litigation in ihqsp Coi/ff p- 


0 O 

a 9 • 


Under Trial in the first instance before the 


Before the Sudder Ai 
A.ppea] from theDecii 
District MooosI 

•I 1 

11 
m =5 

District 

Moousiffs. 

, ** 

u « 

3 

149 




.. 92 


• • 

.*!i14 

130 

.. 61 

2,224 

.. 2,261 

14 

..10 


20 

.. 22 

55 

90 

6 

,, 5 

5 

129 

1,086 

,, 

.. so 

.. 192 

.. 852 

.. 

16 

20 

348 

3 

.. SI 

.. 65 

.. 333 

.. -R 


128 

.. 138 

1,698 

.. Ii841 

• • 


125 

510 

r* 


. *. 86 

.. 612 

,. 

1 ' * ** 

58 

257 

.. 


.. 47 

.. 304 

.. 1 

• • 

* • 

m 

.! 6 

’ 

,7 

473 



.. 10 

424 



40 

1,517 

, . 


.. .43 

.. 1,546 

. . 

111 

145 

1,417 


69 

.. 146 

.. 1,456 



92 

1,457 

5 

' 

.. 57 

.. 1,518 

. . 


15 

125 

1 

) 

.. 23 

.. 861 

.. 1 

. 35 

384 

, , 

. . 

. .. . 16 

.. 484 

. . 

. . 

. 21 

l,l«3 

3 

. . 

.. 3 

9 

.. 1,122 

.. 2 


11 

• % 

.. 


8 

m m 

.. 


6 

S69 

2 


2 

404 

.. 2 


27 

118 

. . 


.. 55 

152 



46 

680 



.. Si 

.. 610 



66 

670 

1 


.. 52 

.. 661 

4 

.191 

2,781 

12,907 

33 

, ..274 

.. 1,57C 

.. 14,67£ 

)..39 


>1 

i£i 


2 

• • 1 


72 
.. S7 


.212 


1 


s 

IIV 

r. 

: id 

: x: 

>§ 

Bb 


123 
..136 

,. ii 


27 

.. 21 


226 


..419 


1 

.. 4 


..10 


e the 

& 

s 

O 

''S 

to 

a 

a 

5 

CO 

3 

’Grand Total. 

Total preceding half-yearly Rpport# 

Estimated Amount 
of Property in 
Litigation, on the 

Isr January* 

- hormer 
Commissioners, 

'rt r 

** 








Rupees. 

A. 

P. 


149 


152 


207 

• • 

24,102 

0 

5 



92 


92 







2,368 


2,368 


2,812 


1,11,197 

7 

0 



2,332 


2,446 

. , 

.. 2,819 





84 


84 


172 

. . 

54,540 

10 

3 



119 


119 

• . 

,. 216 




\ 

1,215 


1,220 


1,5Q6 


1,23,153 

9 

4 



1,044 


1,094 


,. 1 »455 





f.43 


459 


536 


63,330 

8 

10 


447 


478 

* • 

^ • 602 





1,8^6 


1,.826 


2,111 

• ' # * 

1,33,407 

2, 

0 



1,979 


1,979 

. . 

.. 2,239 





636 


636 


767 

• • 

33,.560 

13 

3 



698 


698 

• • 

.. 839 





315 


si5 


375 


^ 8,703 

14 

7 

•. 

.. 

352 

. - 

352 

.. 

387 




• • 

• • 

351 

• ’ 

351 

* 

." 370 



'* 


480 


480 


527" 

. . 

63,647 

15 

8 



434 


434 


498 





1,557 


1,557 


1,6S1 

. . 

74,958 

2 

0 



1,589 


1,589 

, , 

1,671 





1,562 


1,673 


1,733 

.. 

2,24,986 

14 

8 



1,602 


1,661 

. . 

.. 1,706 




16** 

1,570 


1,570 


1.704 


1 59,187 

12 

10 

..16 


1,591 


1,591 

, . 

.. 1,713 





142 


142 


203 

... 

38,548 

5 

10 



386 


387 


463 

1 




384 


419 


1,111 


5,S5,500 

6 

9 



434 


450 

• • 

.. 1,272 

[ 




1,186 


1,207 


1,450 


83,446 

8 

9 

•• 

i'l 

1,133 

1 

11 

1,136 

46 

. . 1,364 

12,947 

7 

0 



8 

1 

8 


V. 41 





592 


502 


542 

. * 

18,344 

14 

0 


145 

544 

145 

544 

\ « V 

56£ 

, ,3|r.899 

7 

2 



218 

1 

218 


.. 296 





726 


726 


816 

.. 

,1,03,773 

0 

9 



644 


644 


,. 732 





665 


665 


726* 


89,123 

15 

S 

•• 


742 


742 

1 ■ ^ ^ 

.. 81£ 




16 

15,966 

16,157 

19,190 

•• 

19.14,339 

0 

4 

.^16 

; 

16,7SS 

) 

-T ^ 

17,012 

\ 

.. 20,21^ 



Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


[8 K] 
























































































680 MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 

Decrees passed by the SUDDER ADAWLUT from January to June 1818. 

Decreed or dismissed by the Sudder Adawlut... 5 
Adjusted by Razeenaraahs . £ 

Total. 7' 

(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

30th September 1818. 

Appeals decided by the SUDDER ADAWLUT July to December 

Decreed or dismissed . 15 

Adjusted by Razeenamahs ot'the parties... 2 

Total.. 17 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Magistrate, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

Slst March 1819. 


General 













General Abstract of Criminal Trials on‘which Sentences were passed bg the Foujdarry Adawlut, from January to December 1818. 


Divisions. 


Ziilahs. 


Centre Division 


Northern Division <! 


Bellary .... 
Chittoor... 
Cuddapah 
^ Ganjam ... 
Guritoor w.. 
Masulipatam 

Nellore.. 

llajahinundry 
Vizagapatam 

Southern Division h 

tj 1 rich 1 nopoly 

! | Canara . 

I North Malabar 

i South Malabar 


Total,. 


Foujdarry Adavvlut, Register’s Office, 
loth February 1819. 


Number of Trials for 

Number of Prisoners on whom Sentences have been passed. 

Total. 

1SI7. 

1818. 

\ 

Total. 

/ 

1817. 

1818. 

Death. 

Trans¬ 
portation. 

Totals. 

Iinprisoa- 

ment. 

Released i 
on 1 

Security, i 

i 

Released. 


4» 

4 

ft ft ft 

6 

2 

1 

ft ft ft 

•»• 

3 

6 


4 

4 

ft « ft 

8 

3 

• • ■ 

• ft ft 

•« * 

5 

8 

t • t 

8 

8 

ft ft ft 

9 

• •ft 

3 

4 

• e • 

2 

9 

1 

ft ft ft 

1 

2 


ft ft'ft 

• •• 

ft ft ft 

• • • 

2 

2 

« • * 

1 

1 

• • « 

1 

ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 

• • a 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

22 

ft ft ft 

i 

12 

a a a 

11 

24 

* • ft 

1 

1 

• • • 

2 

' ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

1 

1 

2 

♦ ft ft 

4 

4 

« • • 

5 

1 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

a a a 

4 

5 

ft • ft 

3 

3 

• « • 

4 

2 

1 

• ft • 

1 

a a a 

4 

ft ft ft 

3 

3 

• • a 

3 

2 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

a a a 

1 

3 

ft ft ft 

3 

3 

• • • 

3 

1 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

7 

3 

13 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

16 

2 

7 

9 

4 

13 


ft ft ft 

2 

a a a 

15 

17 

0 

5 

7 

8 

9 

■1 

ft ft .ft 

1 

3 

12 

17 

7 

5S 

CO - 

19 

98 

14 

7 

20 

9 

67 

117 j 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) ROB^. ANDERSON, 

Deputy Register. 


Sl 


00 


MADRAS JUDIGlAi SElECWdNS, 

































































68 » 


HABEAS JUDIiCtAI- SEC^ICTIBINS. 




An Account shewing the Amount of Fees collected and carried to the Account qf 
Government in the Institution and Trial of Suits and Appeals from the \st 
January to the 315? December 1818. 


Fees, collected 
in 1818. 


Totals. 


Centre division .. 

Rupees. 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Rupees. A. P. 

Northern division.. 

........ 0 

0 

0 


Southern division...... 


8 

6 


Western division .......... 


8 

6 

847 0 6 


Bellary.. 

Canara... 

Chingleput.. 

Chittoor. 172 

Combaconum.. 827 

Cuddapah . 1,478 

Darapooram. . .. 

Ganjam ...... 

Madura... 5,812 

Malabar, North .. 

Malabar, South .. 645 

Masulipatam.. . . 

Nellore .. 946 

Rajahraundry .. 

Salem..... 

Seringapatam.. 

Tinnevelly. 

Trichinopoly ... 

Verdachellum... 888 

Vizagapatam .. 

Total, Rupees 

Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) 

Sadder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

’ 3lst March 1819* 


174 

3 

^ * 
Ur 

0 

0 

0 

127 

11 

3 

172 

2 

4 

827 

2 

0 

1,478 

6 

3 

821 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

5,812 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

645 

1 

7 

44 

4 

9 

946 

1 

0 

751 

15 

3 

60 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

733 

8 

1 

1,210 

3 

Or 

888 

7 

7 

2,296 

7 

5 


»} 


) f 

T*trv 


16,990 5 3 
17,837 5 9 


W. OlLVER, 

Register. 































MIN(Sri9j, 



MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS, 


683 


" General Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes determi^d or adjusted hy tJi£ 
^Provincial Courts of Appeal, front January to Junel^Vd, formed from the 
Monthly Abstract Registers furnished hy them^ coiformably to Section IS, 
Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802. 


Courts. 


Centre Division . 
Nortliern Division 
Southern Division 
Western Division.. 


Total... 


Appeals . 

Causes, tried in 
the first instance. 

Total, 

Decreed or i 

Dismissed* 

Adjusted by 

Razeenamahs. 

'V 

Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 

Razeenamahs. 

> 

, 9 

1 

3 

f • • 

13 

22 

3 

12 

2 

39 

13 

* * # 

1 

• « • 

14 ' 

. 24 

• « • 

6 

• * * 

SO 

. 68 

4 

22 

2 

96 


Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
7th October 1819. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register; 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts, conformahly to 
Section iA, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remaining 
undecided in their Courts, on the 1st July 1819. 


Courts. 


Centre Division.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Northern Division .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Southern Division. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Western Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


Total 


Total preceding half- ^ 


yearly Report. 


Appeals. 

• 

Causes un¬ 

der trial in 
the first in¬ 
stance. 

Total. 

Total preceding 
half-yearly 
Report. 

11 

3 

14 

• • • 

... 10 

... 4 

• • • 

• Id* 

195 

40 

235 

• • • 

, ... 201 

... 49 

• • « 

... 250 

113 

19 

132 

... 

... 103 

... 19 

* « • 

... 122 

117 

15 

132 

... 

... 128 

... 20 

• • « 

148 

436 

77 

513 

... 

... 442 

... 92 

• • • 

... 534 


Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office,, 
7th October 1819.^ 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


[8L], 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 




General Abstract Statement of Causes decided in the Zillah Courts^ from January to 
fitrsuant to Section 10, Regulation Xllly A. D. 1802, shewing also the 


Zillahs. 

By the Judge, in Appeal from the 
Decision of 

?By the Register, iii 

\ Appeal from the De- 

' cision of the District 

1 Moonsiffs. 

Tried, in 
install 

The 

Uegitter. 

The 
Native 
Commis- ■ 
&ioner«. 

The 

Sudder 

Aumeen#. 

- 

The 

District 

Muontiffs. 

The 

Jttdgei 

“S 

3 

6 

m 

S 

1. 

o 

'tJ 

u 

o 

O 

to 

JS 

§ 

>% 

'8 

m 

et 

'•S’ 

< 

•d 

1 

a 

.a 

O 

1 

S 

q 

««> 

1 

<u 

V 

1 

1 

Ml 

< 

i 

1 

S' 

o 

1 

q 

5 

« 

o 

s 

PS 

T> 

9^ 

M 

3 

TJ 

3 

1 

S 

o 

•d 

s 

p 

J5 

§ 

a 

& 

1 

a 

< 

i 

m 

1 

q “ 

hi 

o 

s 

o 

a/ 

q 

Adjusted by Razeenam&hs. j 

•0 

a> 

s 

s 

.2 

q 

h< 

o 

u 

a» 

q 

1 Adjusted by Razeenamahs. 

Hellary ___* - > , , - - • • 





20 


13 

1 


2 

23 


Canara .. 

7 

1 





43 


• « 

1 

61 

0 • 

Chingleput.. ^. 

6 




15 




9 • 

4 

9 

3 

Chifctoor.... .......... 

7 




24 

1 

3 

2 

41 

6 

25 

5 

Combaconum. 

4 




20 


17 



13 

3 

Cuddapah.. 

8 

1 

3 


33 

5 

6 

1 

. • 

2 

11 

7 

Davapoorarn .. 

1 

• • 

1 

•• 

10 

1 

19 

1 


• • 

7 

• * 

Ganjam .. 

9 

1 

•• 

« « ^ 

8 

* • , 

6 

2 

• • 

9 • 

16 

4 

Madura .. 

4 




2 


10 

1 



13 

g 

Malabar, North. 

4 

.. 

,. 

• » 

6 

%« 

3 



46 

7 

Malabar, Soiith ........ 





2 






73 

9 

Masulipatau) . 

8 




14 

.. 

8 

2 

7 

♦ 9 

12 

2 

Nellore ... * .. 











25 

5 

Rajahmundry.. . . 

9 




16 






48 

8 

Salem .. 

15 

3 

31 

2 


.. 

.* • 

• « 

17 

3 

15 

7 

Seringapatam.... 













Tinnevelly ... . 






1 

11 

* « , 

• • 

. , 

17 

10 

Trichinopoly 

1 






15 

1 

1 


16 

3 

Verdachellum .. • 

3 






13 

I 



4 


Vizagapatam.. 

2 




15 

1 

15 

2 

•• 


26 

8 

Total. 

88 

6 

35 

2 

185 

9 

182 

14 

70 

14 

460 

90 


Tlie 

Hegister. 


& 

ra 


5 

I 


cT ^ . 

all* 

a ^ ^ 2 

^ g flj a, 
o *=5 a 
.H ^ O 



1 

44 
86 
16 
18 
73 

10 

13 

20 

24 

15 

45 
17 
42 

8 

31 

11 

17 


22 

17 

4 

14 

« # ' 
30 
19 

2 

5 
4 

14 

13 

3 

3 

12 

3 


60 

179 

140 

134 

75 

164 

40 

66 

71 

66 

106 

82 

49 

140 

123 

42 

60 

71 

44 

89 


3 

1 

28 

20 

7 


29 


491 


145 


1,791 


88 


13 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
7th October, 1819. 



















































































MADRAS JUDICIAL SFXECTIONS. 


6SS 


June 1819f Jbrmed Jrom the Monthly Abstract Registers Jiimished by the Judges^ 
Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed in those Courts. 





Tried 

, ia the first instance, 
t 

by the Native Commissioners 



Total Native Commissioners, 

Grand Total. 1 

. 

Amount of 
Property Decreed. 

Eormer 

Native 

Commis- 

elonera. 

Suddcr 

Aumecns. 

District 

Moonsiffs. 

District 

Puii- 

chayets. 

Village 

Moortsiifs. 

Village 

Pun- 

cUayeu. 

D , ^ 

Total. 


m 

i 

'q 

o 

1 

C) 

V 

Q 

5 

« 

s 

S 

a» 

u 

M 

nt 

or* 

1 

5 

< . 

"d 

ly 

s 

1 

fi 

Ikl 

o 

p 

a 

V 

0/ 

M 

s 

1 

m 

a 

? 

i 

tn 

1 

15 

o 

5 

Q 

Adjusted by Razeenamahs. | 

Decreed or Diamrssed. 

1 

§ 

§ 

V 

ctf 

tJ 

V 
'm 
a 

< 

1 

j Decreed or Dismissed. 

Adjusted by Razeenatnahs. 

'd 

.§ 

! 

o 

1 

p 

i 

B 

V 

V 
e4 

fS 

1 

M 

0 

'•5* 

-< 

















Rupees. 

A. 

p. 

» » 



366 

6 

3,564 

10 

• • 

• • 

7, 

• • 

.. 

•• 

3,053 

3,956 

4,016 

19,116 

7 

4 

w • 

« 


153 

28 

695 

148 

4 

• ft 

46$ 

60 

19 

• • 

1,572 

1,573 

1,752 

22,109 

11 

0 

M #' 



60 

14 

387 

108 

2 

r • 

43 

3 

2 


619 

619 

759 

62,324 

6 ] 

11 


.. 

• •. 

236 

113 

632 

624 


• • 

144 

115 


• • 

1,864 

1,900 

2,034 

83,342 

11 

2 

t • 

• •• 

t ». 

19 

2 

671 

252 

♦, 


120 

47 

1 

« . 

1,112 

1,134 

1,209 

45,158 

12 

0 




258 

113 

1,827 

1,451 

1 


2 




3,652 

3,659 

3,823 

75,089 

10 

6 

,* » 


« • 

132 

26 

208 

234 


, • 

68 

9 

... 

. • 

677 

677 

717 

13,858 

0 

4 

» • 


: » ft , 

56 

38 

167 

121 

. . 

. . 

• « 

.. 

. * 


382 

382 

448 

9,881 

3 

3 

* • ' 

-Mjm 

• • 

2 

11 

230 

498 

4ft B 


2 




743 

743 

814 

50,918 

1 

7 

« % 

BM 


89 

19 

505 

159 


. . 

. • 

.. 


• •: 

772 

772 

838 

49,726 

6 

2 


m B ' 


14 

4 

855 

313 





. v 


1,186 

1,186 

1,292 

46,752 

15 

3 


6 


137 

54 

703 

1,737 

1 

1 

123 

78 


1 

2,841 

2,841 

2,923 

87,404 

3 

1 


».• 

^ • . 

18 

13 

190 

581 

. « 

•ft • 

9 

3 


• • 

814 

814 

863 

12,831 

8 

7 

f » 

I- ■* * 

.. 

48 

24 

510 

487 

t • 

f • 

• • 

, . 


-- 

1,069 

1 1,101 

1,241 

46,410 

11 

3 


MS 


55 

15 

856 

497 

2 

1 

418 

47 

21 


1,912 

; 1,912 

2,035 

. 51,791 

2 

5 

.. 


• • 

19 

2 

. 








21 

21 

63 

1 3,125 

8 

0 




e 

; 5 

> 234 

305 


. . 

39 

15 


• • 

62£ 

; 626 

67« 

; 5,288 

13 

0 




8£ 

; 12 

1 125 

. 162 

1 .. 

« • 

17 

1 

•. 

• ♦ 

40<; 

1 404 

i ■ 47S 

i 19,411 

7 

7 

• • 



Vc 

\ It 

) 12C 

1 m 


. . 

154 

1 92 

.. 

. .. 

56-: 

1 564 

1 60f 

) 8,815 

' % 

10 

1 




4f 

1 i; 

? 435 

' 40f 

^ ] 

1 .. 

la 

; 16 

•• 

I 

1 935 

7 935 

' 1,02( 

3 57,886 

‘8 

9 

* 1 

< 


. i,8i; 

ijss; 

7,12,93( 

5 8,27! 

2 I 

1 1 

l 1,62< 

1 486 

4^ 

1 i 

2 25,72( 

) 25,821 

27,61! 

2 7,71,243 

1 

14 

3 




Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


V 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 




General Report of the Reports furnished by the Zillah Judges, conformably to Section 11, 

shewing also the estimated Amount of 


ZillahH. 


Bellary .... . . ... 

Preceding half yearly lleport. 

Canara .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Chingleput.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report*..... 

Chittoor... 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Cornbacorium .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Cuddapah. ... 

Preceding half-yearly Report___ 

Darapooram .. . . ..... 

Preceding half-yearly Report...... 

Ganjam. . .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Madura . 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Malabar, North. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Malabar, South.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Masulipatani. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. . 

Nellore.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. . 

Rajahmundry..... .. . 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Salem.. « . ,., 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Seringapatam .. 

Preceding half-yearlj^ Report. 

Tinnevelly.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Trichinopoly . *.. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Verdachellum. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Vizagapatara. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 


Total. 


Total preceding half- 7 
■ - 


yearly Report. 


Befon 

the Judge, m Appeal from 
Decision of 

Before the Register, in Appeal from 

Decision of the District 

Moonsiifs. 

Under Trial in the 
first instance before 

-rf. 

a 

i c!t 

<U 

-c 

Before the Sudder Atimeens, in 

Appeal from Decision of the 

District Moonsiffs. 


f 

c- ^ 

P5 

S3 • 

fl 

3 S 
w 2 

<U 3 

Tlie District 

j Moonsitfs. 

*g.i 

'S 2 

Oi 'a 

XI w 
tr* £2 

s 

-V 

The 

Judge. 

The 1 

Register. J 

Total before the 

Registei 


2 

15 



8 

17 

18 

60 

.. «= 



! 2 

I !! 11 



..21 

• 

55 

.. 3 


45 

S4 

188 

14 

10 

229 

230 

750 

! - • 




., 


..10 

.. 92 

.. 136 

.. 444 



24 

12 

36 



17 

14 

103 

• . 



21 

.. 5 


.. 5 

.. 22 

.. 17 

.. 88 

> * 


27 

77 

19 


33 

54 

15 

225 

34 


.. 23 

.. 89 

..111 

1 

• • 

..46 

.. 16 

.• 286 

.. 5 

1 * * 

5 

f3 

12 


»» 

33 

33 

66 

4 



.. 18 

.. 16 


,. 

.. 29 

.. 6 

.. 77 

.. 16 


19 

69 

25 

5 ’ 

., 

57 

53 

228 



.. 25 

.. 84 

.. 23 

.. 9 

,, 

.. 64 

.. 80 

.. 285 



3 

35 

50 

• 0 

,, 

15 

27 

130 

.. 


24 

.. 63 

.. 1 

., 

.. 14 

.. 25 

.. 131 

m 0 


S 

7 

2 

1 

., 

13 

17 

43 

• « 



• . 3 

.. 2 

.. 1 

* * 

.. 21 

. , 28 

.. 60 

..111 


2 

» * 

4 


... 

25 

20 

51 




.. 1 

.. 5 


., 

.. 26 

.. 13 

.. 47 

* « 


2 

15 

20 


,, 

55 

22 

114 


• • 

.. 5 


.. 8 


.. 4 

..28 

.. 23 

., 74 

• « 


7 

12 

1 

, . 

.. 

63 

10 

93 . 

166 

0 0 


.. 14 

., 


,. 

.. 23 

16 

.. 60 

. • 
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Regulation XlII, 1802, of Causes defending in their Courts, on 
Property in Litigation on those Courts, 


the 1st July 18L9 i 


Under Trial in the tint instance before the 
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Errors Excepted, 


(Signed) W, OLIVER, 

Register, 
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Appeals decided ty SUDDER ADAWLUTj6'ow \st January to ZQth June 1%1% 
Decreed or dismissed... 18 


Adjusted by Razeenamah . 

... 1 

Total....... 

.. 19 

(Signed) 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

2Sd September 1819. 

W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


Appeals depending in SUDDER ADAWLUT on the 1st July 1819* 
26 Appeals depending. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

23d September 1819. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER/ro»n FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 1st March 1815. 

Par. 133. We regret to be obliged to bring to the notice of your Honour¬ 
able Court, the correspondence with the Judge and Magistrate, in Canara, which 
is recorded on our proceedings noted in the margin,* relative to the detection 
of an extensive system of flagrant corruption and iniquity on the part of his 
native servants. 

134. Although it was the opinion of the Judge and Magistrate, that the ag¬ 
gravated nature of the offences of his servants, and the extent of tlie injury 
which had resulted to the community from their crimes, called for the adop- 
tion of other measures towards them than those prescribed by the Regulation, 
which provides for the trial of partial corruption and extortion, we enjoined 
him strictly to conform to the Regulations in conducting the prosecutions 

which have been instituted against them. 

135. This, indeed, was the only course of proceeding which we considered 
it competent either for us to direct, or for him to pursue. That the parties had 
rights (however criminal their conduct had been) was unquestionable, and that 
the law (whether its particular provision on the point in question were expe¬ 
dient or otherwise), should enable them to maintain their rights, we deemed a 
matter of greater importance than even the complete detection, and the ade¬ 
quate punishment of the offences with which they were charged. We, however, 
directed the Judge and Magistrate to prosecute with activity his investigation 
into the abuses which had taken place, and to report all his proceedings con- 
nected with it for our information. 

4,38. You will observe, that Mr. Wilson, the Judge and Magistrate, trans¬ 
mitted to us petitions from two of the accused servants, who, convinced of the 
impracticability of exculpating themselves, appear to have sought for revenge 
by an attack on the character of that gentleman. On his first bringing to our 
notice the discovery of the malpractices of his servants, Mr. Wilson had ex¬ 
pressed himself in a manner which appeared to proceed from expressions highly 
creditable to his character; and the strong measures adopted by him for the 
purpose of securing the persons and the property of the offenders, and of ob¬ 
taining the most ample evidence of their guilt, would have removed all idea of 
collusion between him and them, even if any grounds for such a suspicion had 
existed. No such suspicion was ever entertained, and we had communicated 
to Mr. Wilson our assurances, that we reposed entire confidence in the inte¬ 
grity of his character. As, however, it appeared fiom the letter fiom Mr. 
Wilson, which accompanied one of the above-mentioned petitions, that he had 
employed one of his public servants in the transaction of private business, we 
deemed it proper to intimate to him, that we considered every instance m 
which an inferior public servant was so employed by any officer of Government 
to be matter of regret; but we thought it just to that gentleman to add, that 
we recorded the allegations contained, in the papers which he had transmitted, 
precisely in the same light in which they were represented by himself, and 
that we reposed unshaken confidence in his integrity and honour. 

137 . Your Honourable Court will observe, that the conduct of Mr. Thomas 
Gahagan, in the part he performed in bringing to light those abuses, was such 
as to do honour to his discernment and public spirit, and to attract our parti¬ 
cular notice; and that the zeal of Mr. William Campbell, the Assistant Col¬ 
lector in Malabar, in voluntarily affording his aid to Mr. Wilson, also obtained 
our approbation. 

138. We caused Mr. Wilson to be informed, that we should be disposed to 
forego all claim to the fines adjudged to Government, till the whole of the pro¬ 
secutors have obtained a restitution of their property from the delinquents.! 

139. We have not thought proper to comply with the recommendation of 
the Magistrate, that all the native servants and the Commissioners under him 

° . » should 

; Cqnsultations.tlth and 21st May, 15th June, 13th July, lOtb, ISth, and 27th August 1813; 
4th Janury, and 18th February 1814. t 27th August 1813. 




Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 
1 March 1815. 
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udicial Letter 
from Madras, 

I Match 1815- 


should be dismissed, for connivance at the abuses which have been practised in 
the zillah. We conceived that it would be preferable, that their dismissal 
should take place in the regular manner prescribed by Regulation V, A. D. 
1811 j or if that course of proceeding should be attended with difficulty, of 
liable to objection, that the authority of Government should not be interposed, 
till we had seen reason to be satisfied of the misconduct of each individual 
who was to be dismissed. 

140. Our further proceedings on the subject will be submitted to your 
Honourable Court, when we shall have ascertained the issue of one or more of 
the appeals which the parties have made from the decisions of the Judge, in 
the suits which have been instituted against them. 


Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 
5 Jan. 1816. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated 5th January 1816. 

Par. 34 . With reference to the information communicated to your Honour¬ 
able Court by our letter of the 1st March last,* in regard to the misconduct of 
the public servants employed under Mr. Wilson, the late Judge and Magistrate 
of the zillah of Canara, we have the honour to inform you, that we have been 
induced, by the representations of his successor, Mr. Baber,t to authorize him 
to suspend from employment as many of those servants as he had reason to be¬ 
lieve unworthy of confidence. In granting this anthorityi however, we did not 
omit to remind Mr. Baber, that the proof of their delinquency must ultimately 
be established in the regular manner prescribed by the Regulations. 

85. Copies of several decrees passed by the provincial court of appeal, in 
affirmation of decrees of the zillah court of Canara, against two of those delin¬ 
quents, the Sheristadar, and the Foujdarry Record keeper, have been since re¬ 
ceived, and are recorded on our proceedings note<l in the margin.J 

36. Some further petitions of the nature of those referred to in the 136th 
paragraph of our last dispatch, have been received from certain of the delin¬ 
quents. One of them, containing very heavy accusations against the late Ma¬ 
gistrate, Mr. Wilson, has been referred by us to Mr. Baber j but the report 
upon it, received from that gentleman, has only confirmed our opinion of the 
general falsehood of the allegations of the petitioner, and the unwofthiness of 
his case, to call for the interference of Government. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
11 May 1813- 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS,. 

The nth May ms. 

Read the following letters from the Magistrate fn the zillah of Canara. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: . 

For the information of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
I have the honour to inform you, that I have been under the necessity of 
placing the persons of the two head civil and m^isterial nativ?: servants, 
named Poottapah and Maudapah, under restraint, in consequence of several 
complaints having been preferred, charging them with gross corruption in the 
execution of their public duties. 

The complaints already received are not preferred by the persons who are 
said to have given the bribes, but by others, who declare themselves acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, and who are now engaged in producing 
the necessary proof against the parties. 

I have 

* One hundred and thirty-third and following paragraphs. f Consultation, 7th April 1815. 

X Consultations, Htli and 27th July, 25th August, llth and 29th September, and I7tb 
November 1815.- 
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^ have, been induced to put these persons under restraint, to prevent their 
escape, and to preclude the possibility of their exerting any undue influence 
I trust the Honourable the Governor in Council will admit the propriety of 
the measure, and authorize tlie continuance of it until the causes can be 
regularly made over to the cireuit Judge, and timir merits determined before 
>that tribunal. 

I have the honour, See. See. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
1st May 1813. 


(Signed) 


A. WILSON, 

Magistrate. 


P. S. Copies of this letter have been forwarded to the court of Suddet 
and Foujdarry Adawlut and provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit. 


To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


Sir : 


I have the honour to inform you, that since the date of my last letter, 
1 have succeeded in securing considerable property, in money and effects, 
concealed under ground, belonging to the two servants, Poottapah and Mauda- 
pah. A great number of their private papers have also been found, under 
ground, and I am sorry to say, that these papers and property corroborate the 
charges against them so mucli, that there can be no longer any doubt of their 
infamy. I have, in consequence, thought it my duty to put them in irons, 
and have this day sent them to the common jail, I am endeavouring to re¬ 
cover more property and more papers; and,as I have already received infor¬ 
mation of some of their accomplices, I beg permission from the Honourable 
the Governor in Council to conduct these inquiries to a close, when I shall 
have the honour of reporting all particulars. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
4thMay 1813. 


I have the honour, ^-ic. &c.. 

(Signed) 


A. WILSON, 

Magistrate. 


Ordered, that the foregoing letters do lie on the table. 


'SL 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
UMayl81S. 


extract FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONkS, 

T/ie May 1813. 

Read the following letter from the Magistrate in the Zillah of Canara. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Honour¬ 
able the Governor,in Council, some further particulars now pending in this 
court, against the two native head servants, Poottapah and Maudapah. I am 
sorry to state,> that late and daily discoveries confirm the propriety of the 
measures which have already been adopted against them ; and, as by present 
information, it appears likely that their malpractices, and the consequences of 
them have been both more frequent and pernrcioiis than can be at present 
imagined or described, it will remain for the Hononrahie the Governor in 
Council to direct whatever future measures may be deemed expedient for the 
final conviction of these two oflenders and their many accomplices. The num¬ 
ber of complaints at present preferred is forty, and the charges which they set 
forth consist of bribery, corruption, oppression, preventing and perverting the 
due course of justice, intimidating and threatening the people. The amount 

rsN] of 


Madra? Judicial 
Consultations, 
21 May 1813. 
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of bribes, fe©% and other profits, stated in these several caraplaifits to have baent 
received by PoQttapah and Maud»P^h> is Rupees 32,24Sj;, or Star Pagodas 
7 / ^ ‘ ‘ 19 23, and these are stated to have been given either for the purchase 

of inftnence, general or particular assurances of good will, or for, absolute 
interlerence in the process of tlip court. I feel that i cannot proceed unon the 
information I am about to communicate, without protesting how perfeetly 
unconscious I have always been of these circumstances, and I have to lament 
that such an unfortunate silence has hitherto prevailed respecting them, I am 
acquainted with four oriental languages; Canarese, Concan, Mahratta, and 
Hindoostanee, which are very generally spoken throughout Canara. The 
people who now confess themselves on oath to have paid the bribes, and to 
liave been arK^uainted with all, or many other of the infanoies now brought to 
light, have stated, that they havp frequently seen and conversed with me, and 
yet until the arrival of Mr. Galiagan I never Iieard one word about bribery, 
corruption, oppression, or injustice. The existence, however, of these, is now 
clearly proved to have continued for some years : and they have been so 
general throughout the province, that I am shocked to think that they have 
been practised, particularly by the'servants of a court of justice, and lam 
grieved to find how serious they have been; I must, therefore, implctfe of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council to receive this letter as coming from 
a public servant, deeply impressed with sorrow at the evils which he is about 
to recite, and unhappy at the mischiefs which they have occasioned, it 
really is not credible, that these transactions could have been carried on for 
such a length of time unknown to me; but when the following circumstances 
shall have been considered, it will be seen, not only that such is the truth, 
but that until now the discovery could not have happened. These servants 
were formerly employed in the Revenue departnaent, and one for a time in 
the circuit court, with so much credit to themselves, that I thought myself 
truly fortunate in obtaining them at the first institution of the court at Onore; 
and, with respect to the public duties assigned to them, I can declare, that 
.the trust and responsibility attached to them has never been more than what 
the universal practice of every court and the Regulations of Government pre¬ 
scribe, nor does it any where appear that the duties assigned to these persons 
have either assisted or encouraged their evil practices. They have formed the 
plan of enriching themselves by imposing upon the credulity of the people j 
and, with the aid of other court and zillah servants, they have been enabled to 
prosecute their wicked designs without my knowledge or suspicion. The 
Honourable the Governor in Council will, I trust, readily believe, that every 
cause decided or pending in the zillah court has at all times received from me 
the most patient and conscientious investigation ; yet it may be easily con¬ 
ceived that evil-disposed persons, designing to enrich themselves, can persuade 
the people to believe that they have a vast influence in public matters, and 
that they have the power at all times to direct the process of the court, to 
the profit or disadvantage of whom they please. That this has been the case, 
the following brief abstract of the complaints already received will fully esta-^ 
blisb. They have taken bribes from both parties in the same suit, and havfng 
recommended an adjustment of the suit, the parties have filed a Razeenamab, 
and the suit has been dismissed. They have instructed complainants in trifling ‘ 
cases to cite wealthy persons as witnesses to facts of which they knew nothing, 
merely to extort from them a fee to purchase their release from attendance j 
the prosecutor has then been taught to withdraw himself, and the sud: has 
been dismissed in consequence of his non-attendance for several months. On 
other occasions, they have received bribes from plaintiffs and defendantsj in 
causes wherein my decisions have been appealed, and have received the con¬ 
firmation of the upper court. Does not this prove what an infatuation has 
prevailed, and does it not appear that eitlrer plaintiff or defendant, in one or 
ail of such cases, would suspect their boasted influence ? But it has never been 
mentioned. It appears to me inconceivable, how these men could have found 
time or opportunity to design and practice these various acts of cunning and. 
duplicity. Their official duties have always been numerous and constant, and 
it remains for me to explain why they have been so. Since the original 
establishment of the court, there has not been a Register wlio continued long 
enough to undertake the superintendence or management of the more im- 
portatit details of-office, and I have been, in consequence, obliged to assign 

them 
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thein to ttlose two servants. Mr. M‘Kerre1f wa^ twice absent at Madras, and 
when'present, that gentleman was so industriously attentive to the acquisition 
<rf the native languages, that I permitted his attendance in coisrt to be less 
regular, in order to give him opportunity to prosecute his studies with more 
probabi'ity of" success i and he accordingly quitted the zillah at two different 
periods, for the special purpose of being examined in the languages, the 
Canarese and Gentoo, and for the.acquisition of those he obtained the pre- 
scribed i-ewards* Mr* Robertson was appointed to succeed Mi* M^Keirell* 
but this gentleman did not join j and from the departure of the former until 
the arrival of Mr. Fraser, a period of twenty-one months, the court was with¬ 
out a Register. In the course Of Mr. M'Kerrell’s residence in Cauara he was 
four other months absent on leave, in the prosecution of his studies, so that 
it may be truly said I have been almost entirely without a Register, from the 
fost mstitution of this court until the present time. Hence i have found it 
indispensable to the speedy furtherance of public business to make over most 
of the duties of Register to these persons. But it is not from matteis con¬ 
nected with their public duty that they have been in any way assisted or 
secured in the prosecution of their infamies, and the only possible cause to 
which I can impute success to have attended them in their wicked designs, 
has been from the consequence that is always supposed to attach to respectable* 
and responsible situations j and these two men being the two principal native 
servants of the court, the people have unhappily believed that they really pos¬ 
sessed the influence which they have so audaciously proclaimed. 

The lamentable effects of this unhappy credulity are more numerous and 
more serious than the Honourable the Governor in Council may be willing, 
or able to conceive j I therefore think it my duty to apprize the Honourable 
the Governor in Council generally, that the most atrocious malpractices have 
undoubtedly, and for a long time past, existed, and that many of the Commis¬ 
sioners and other public servants throughout the province and in the court 
have aided and abetted their infamies. Five of these Commissioners have been, 
alreadiy summoned to attend the court, and I have placed the Cutwall, a Vakeel, 
of the court, and others implicated, under personal restraint: neither shall any 
other measure that can in the least conduce to the most full and successful ter¬ 
mination of these inq^uiries be forgotten or untried. Much remains to b.edone; for 
it is by present inquiry alone that the, extent of the late evils can be discovered, 
and the offenders detected and secured* It will be seen, from the following 
recital ofa curious fact, what an uncommon degree of cunning has been practised 
by the two principals in offence, and the Honourable the Governor in Council 
will then see how improbable discovery became. For some time after the 
appointment of these men to the court, their duties were carried on with perfect 
tranquillity and order. On a sudden a violent animosity arose between them, 
the causes of which were variously stated by e,ach : it became so troublesome, 
that the public business was impeded by it, and 1 was obliged several times to 
threaten them with dismissal, if it did not cease. Although I occarinnahy 
6 xp< 3 neuced inconvenience from these ainimosities, ns I hnd lenmt, both lu 
the Revenue and Judicial departments, how useful they frequently were, m 
maintaining a watchful jealousy amongst servants intrusted with important 
duties, i endeavoured merely to moderate their feuds, not to suppress them j 
but I littie imagined that all this appearance of enmity was feigned, and adopted 
only to conceal the villanies which are noiy exposed. During all this time 
therqnevex has appeared any thing in their mpde of living to create the smallest 
suspicion, of their guilty practices, Their demeanour has, m every respect, 
been plain and unostentatious, corresponding with what ih.eu- pay and a little 
family estate might be supposed capable, of affording to either. \Mien they 
imagined that their feigned animosities had subsisted lung enough to hm my 
suspicions, they thought proper to put an end to the part winch they had so 
long acted, by an interinarriage of their ohiUh en, in the year lyU- Vpun this 
occasipn they certainly displayed considerable expense ; but as it is wen known 
to what an extent the natives will go upon these occasions, it did not create ip 
me any particular surprise. There are many other deceptions which I cou it 
enumerate, but as they have all tended to one infamous deaigu. 1 will not 
trouble the Honourable the Governor in Council with m.Ofe than merely to 
state, that in order more effectually to deceive my judgment of tneir cha- 

TilCtdS* 
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Madras Judicial 

Consul tationg, 

21 May 1813. 
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racters, they have been in the constant practice of distributing nee to the poor 
every week, and their exactness in paying coolies, and every thing which they 
have required on the road, when travelling with me, are very remarkable. 1 
must now return to matters before the court, and am sorry to say, that an 
instance of their power and influence with the natives is; most seriously jllus- 
trated in the following heavy charge. A murder is said to have been peiye- 
trated about two years ago by one of the Commissioners, a brother ot Tootta- 
pah, at Sedasbegur, where the whole family were born, and have for many years 
resided. When the people attended to give information of this murder at the 
zillah court, they were taken to Maudapah’s house by a Vakeel of the court, 
where it was hushed up, and nothing has since transpired respecting it, until 
the present time. The circumstance of Commissioners being obliged by the 
Reffulations to be appointed where they have a family estate, gives them all a 
great deal too much local influence, more evil effects of winch J shall have 
hereafter to detail. In the meantime, and now that I have explained gene¬ 
rally tlie nature and extent of the monstrous infamies at present under inquiry, 
1 trust and hope the Honourable the Governor in Council will give me full 
credit for the earnestness and solicitude with which I ana prosecuting these 
inquiries ; and Governtnent may be assured, that every precaution is, and has 
bek adopted, for the .furtherance of justice, the apprehension and detection 
of the guilty, and for the recovery of all the money, effects, and other pro¬ 
perty which may belong to the persons implicated or accused. I liave already 
circulated proclamations, inviting information of every kind respecting them, 
and the beneficial effects of these are already apparent. I sha I continue to 
adopt every measure that can possibly tend to the discovery of all that is to be 
known. I have addressed the British Envoy at Goa to secure the property 
belonging to Poottapah, whose friends have long carried on, on his behalf, 
extensive mercantile concerns in these territories. These two servants have 
also estates at Sedashegur, and they have purchased a number of gardens and 
much land in many other places. As it was a material object to secure all the 
money and other property on their estates, I resolved to depute some respon¬ 
sible person to seize the said property, and I have requested of the Collector, 
Mr. Read, to attacli their estates. As Mr. Gahagan could not be spared from 
court Mr. Campbell very zealously undertook to go to Sedashegur, and he 
accordino'Iy proceeded with full powers (in less than twenty-four hours* notice), 
by exprels. to that place. I have applied officially to the officers commanding 
at Onore and Sedashegur, to assist that gentleman with all the troops that can 
be spared, for the purpose of securing whatever effects may be fouml, as it is 
most likely that the police servants there are under the influence of the Com¬ 
missioner, who, as before stated, is a brother to Poottapah. I have mentioned 
Mr. Campbell, to bring his zealous and willing assistance, in a department to 
which he is not appointed, before the particular notice of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, and 1 have no doubt that this gentleman wil execute the 
trust reposed in him with every circumspection. 1 will leave nothing undone 
which can in the least conduce to the speedy and effectual termination ot the 
present inquiries, which, by their sudden commencement, have come unex¬ 
pectedly upon all parties, and from which we have, in consequence, deiived 
much benefit. I must, therefore, bring to the knowledge and consideration of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council in what manner they were begun, by 
stating the very conspicuous part which the Register, Mr. Gahagan, has acted, 
in bringing to trial and exposure these unparalleled villanies. Mr. Gahagan 
took the oath of Register and Assistant Magistrate only on the 18th day of 
March last, and having very shortly after heard that there weie complaints 
against the court servants, he conceived, with much propriety, that his court 
might become of essential benefit, if made to act as a check upon the servants 
of mine : he therefore proclaimed to the inhabitants his readiness to_ receive all 
well-founded complaints against the court servants of every description. In 
Consequence of this communication, he soon procured sufficient infoimation, 
stamped with such probability of truth, that he was induced to inge to me the 
immediate suspension from office of the offenders, the restraint of their per^ns, 
apd the seizure of their effects and papers, Mr. Gahagan appears also to have 
been well convinced, before adventuring on the information which he had in 
View, that the importance of the case would fully justify, the measures pxo- 
' posed, 
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^r^d, and the testimonies now befoi'e me clearly confirm ^ 

Ifk nf the nroDertv already recovered, which is estimated by fehrons 

srOi ‘^8 16 26,. it mil b. conceived to v,hot a 
vast dtnrree malpractices have existed, and it shews at the same time, to what 
I^onoressiveand odious extent they have been earned. Mr. Galiagan appears 
at once, the true nature of all these things, and I am bound m 
iustice to him to declare, that in no one instance has his anticipations and pro- 
b^en disappointed or ftastrated. If 

holdino* the most important trusts under GoverumenVthe seizure and re y 
oforooerty to a very large amount, the purifying of the Judicial system of a 
wVSrovince, and^the consequent diffusion of happiness among thoii^ands, 
ran be ato“buted to the condnet of any single person, the pratse of. having 
accomplished all this is entirely due to the active eiertions, the resolute per- 
aeSce and highly disinterested conduct of Mr. Galiagan, who m so short 
a space of time has done more essential and permanent service to the country 
Ld h“ eLloyers, than is usually permitted to fal to the lot of any ind.vidua . 
This opinimi of mine is. I am happy to say. seconded by that of the inhabitants, 
and I hope they will never forget to whom they are so much indebted. 

Before concluding. I feel myself called upon to declare 
invariably been guided by the strictest integrity *, b.ut if, from the disclosi re of 
S ets contained in this letter, or other cause, the smallest doubt should be 
entert^neTon this subject, I most particularly intreat, that the Honourable 
the Governor in. Council will be pleased to take immediate measures for insti- 
tutin^^Strictest investigation into all the circumstances of the present case, 
as #e1lt hito my ge and conduct, from the earhest period of 

mv Minointment to the situation I have now the honour to hold, and I would 
further su‘«-gest to the Honourable the Governor in Council, that some imme- 
S^temSsurebe adopted, to ascertain exactly the extent of the corruption 
^' clws so evidently proved to have existed in the court. I am extremely 
sorry to say, that 1 believe it to have been general throughout the court and 
the zillah establishment, and I have therefore again to urge to the considera¬ 
tion of the Honourable the Governor in Council, that it be forthwith examined 

and inquired into. 

I have the honour, &c. See. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Magistrate. 

• Zillah Court, Canara, 9th May 1813. 
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The following draft of a reply is read and approved: 

To the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 

' Your letters of the 1st, 4th, and 9th instant been laid 
Excellency the Governor in Council, who_ views with 
live system of flagrant corruption and iniquity on the pait of the native se 
ictiiig under your authority which those letters disclose. - 

2. It is mortifying that all the endeavours in which “"T: 

lantly persevered during a course of years, for P“X® threni?vmrat of 
aeonle aeainst violence and oppression, of securing to them the enjoyment oi 
S rigCnd property, aniof instilling into their 

principles by which the British dominion over them is 1,1“ (5^,1 

should throughout a large and populous province, have been entirely ims 
trated by the tchemeSnOf two worthless individuals, intent only Jbe acqui¬ 
sition of dishonest gains. The object of these men. pu ti^ bf 

view, was so despicable, as to enhance the regret to be felt for the sacntice by 

which it has, for a time, been successfufly^ttained. This 

* More has been discovered and is valuing, and very much more is expected^ , 

(Signed) A. WILSON, Magistrate. 
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3. This is an evil to which, from the "number of natives unavoiclablj emv 
ployed in offices of trust, all parts of the country must be exposed, and against 
which the most indexible rectitude of character in the public officers placed at 
the head of the courts of justice, without judicious arrangements and a vigi¬ 
lant superintendence, will prove a very unavailing protection. The Governor 
in Council has it accordingly in contemplation, to call the attention of tne dil- 
ferent Judges and Magistrates to this particular point, after the nature and 
extent of the abuses practised by your native servants have been more precisely 
ascertained. The lesSson of experience whicit you have just gained will, it is 
presumed, put you sufficiently on your guard for the future. 

4. The impressions under which your letters appear to have been written, 
are considered, by the Governor in Council as being highly creditable to your 
character; and the strong measures adopted by you, for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing the persons and the property of the offenders, and of obtaining the most 
ample evidence of their guilt, would have removed all idea of collusion between 
you and them, even if any ground for such a suspicion had existed. No such 
suspicion has ever been entertained, and the Governor in Council is happy in 
hav%g the opportunity of conveying to you the assurance that he reposes en¬ 
tire confidence in the integrity of your character. 

6. The acquaintance with the subject under consideration which you have 
already acquired, joined to your zealous desire to conduct the investigation of 
it to a satisfactory result, seems to the Governor in Council to point you out 
as the fittest person to whom that investigation can be entrusted. 

6. With regard to the dismissal of the offenders from their offices, and the 
leo-al proceedings to be instituted against them, you will be entirely guided by 
the provisions of the Regulations on those points, but will rej)ort all that may 
be done to the Governor in Council. 


7. What most urgently demands your attention, is to prevent the authors of 
the detected abuses from making away with their ill-gotten wealth, or with any 
property honestly belonging to them, and to obtain possession of full and clear 
proof of all the abuses in which they have been concerned. 


8. The conduct of Mr. Gahagan, on the present occasion, does honour to 
his discerniiiBnt and public spirit, and has not failed to attract the paiticular 
notice of the Governor in Council. 


9. The Governor in Council also approves of the zeal of Mr. Campbell, the 
Assistant Collector, in voluntarily affording you his aid in securing the pro¬ 
perty of the offenders. 

I am, &c. &c. 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 21st May 1813. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The I5th June ISIS, 


Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara- 
To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fert St. George. 


Sin: 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, under 
date the Slst ultimo, and to submit to his Excellency the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil my most grateful thanks for the honourable opinion which be has been 
pleased to entertain towards me. With respect to the unhappy circumstances 
now under investigation, I have to communicate that, immediately on the 

receipt of the above letter, I considered it to be indispensably necessary to the 
^ ultimate 








mmsT/fy 
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^imate accomplisll'men t of the purposes of these inqiliTies. tp reraove fr^^ pre- 
sent duty everyVrson who h^ direct way, had. cQrnmumcaUon v..th 

thfduReVand pmcess of the. Court, and that I have accordingly .sus^u^d 

them all from their offices, without prejudioe to their salaries, iintil the pi^ 
ceedings shaU be terminated, having procured other assistants, tinough whom 
only I fan hope to prosecute the investigation with proper 

I know that I have received all the valuable information wmch the seivanls 
lately acting with me have been able to obtain j and I*now remove them, 
cause I have certain evidence that they are, one and all,-' more or less imp i- 
cated in the late infamous, delinquencies. I have further ordered all the Com¬ 
missioners to repair to the zillah court, and I have published th‘;oughout the pro¬ 
vince a proclamation, giving every exhortation and confidence to 
to come forward and expose all past injustice, oppression, or wrong, ^efoi e L 
shew the indispensable necessity of these measures, I must 
lency the Governor in Council of-the various events that have 
the date of my last address, by submitting a short summary of the court pro¬ 
ceeding during this interval, llie number of compla nts then stated amounted 
to forty, and the charges which they set forth were chiefly of bribery, coiiup- 
tion eLoution, perverting the due administration of justice, and of one murder, 
S the conek'iment. of the same, ^he amount of fees and 
charged against the principal offenders was Stai Pagodas 9 '*_» „ 

valuation of the property at that time in distraint was Star Pagodas J 1,5681 « . 
The number of complaints at present received amounts to one hundred, 
and fifteen, and they extend to many other public servants suth as Gomrnis- 
sioners, Vakeels, Darogahs, &c. The amount of fees and other 
ao-ainst all these offenders, inclusive, is also increased to the amount of 62,80^ 
Rrees; and I lament to add, that amidst these complaints are to be traced 
every kind of iniquity and persecution, which the most wicked tyianny or insa- 

mil avarice couS sigest. Such is the character of ^ tTecor^e 

nractised and assisted by the servants of a court of justice , and it is become 
Fmpossible for me to continue to employ people detect offences, 
they themselves have been principals or abettors. Hereafter I shall desciibe 
the^rue history of this most infamous and foul corruption, which has so long 
overwhelmed this ill-fated province with every species of the most vile and pe- 
crable injustice. It is now too manifest how inefficient all existing precautions 
are to secure the pure administration of justice, whilst the piocess of it shal be 
rntrusted to are never taught, and therefore ca^ot understand, 

the reciprocal obligations between probity and true honour. It shall, theiefore, 
be mv Kn care to propose, at the end of these inquiries, for the considera- 
tion of Government, every further precaution conceivable, to prevent the recur. 

of evils so repugnant to the principles of British legisktion, and to 
secure the true application of those laws which are designed for the happi^ 
ness clfSr of the people whom they govern. At present 

I must confine myself to a general review of past occurrences, and 1 
have therefore, to state that, in the proclamation just published I have 
not failed to repeat the very satisfactory orders contained m your letter 
from his Excellency the Governor in Council, because it is ceitain that 
many persons, who have important secrets to disclose^ have been i-estrained 
frora^ so doing by the fear of future persecution from those y 

Sinfoi tFation.^ But now. when the people see and understand that all the 

late measures of this Court in their behalf have been happily approved and con- 
falx and that Government have been pleased to d.rect the .mther and 
earnest prosecution of the present inquiries, there can be no doubt that many 
thino-s wnll yet be brought to light of the most essential importance to the pub¬ 
lic interests^; I shall, therefore, continue to address his Excellency the Governor 
in Council on all particular matters which may at any time require a reference 
to that authority, not only that I may keep Government constantly and imme¬ 
diately acquainted with such occurrences, but that my own proceedings, m a 
matter of such infinite and paramount concern, may not 

or interrupted. From the measures already adopted, I distribute 

deuce the most eflectual and important ijsults, which tlnle 1n\he 

throughout the province the utmost confidence amongst th p p 
Culle intentions of Government, and the earnest endeavours of the 
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Court for tlie firm establishment of their future securities. I feel weM 
assured of the sanction of his Excellency the Governor in Council to any 
measure which I may adopt for the interests of so many thousands 
of people, who have long and patiently endured the cruel persecutions of 
the most hateful oppression, and which, though materially assisted and 
encouraged by their own infatuated credulity, cannot be the less abhori-ent 
to a British Government. With these opinions I renew my assurances, that 
I will pursue, with the most ardent sincerity, our present inquiries, to the 
litter extermination of all past wrong j and I cannot but again express to his 
Excellency the Governor in Council, what grateful and proud consolation my 
mind has received, amidst the cares and disquietudes of this unhappy retrospect, 
from the kind assurance of confidence which he has been pleased to repose in 
me, the continuance of which I will leave nothing undone to deserve. In roy 
last letter I attempted to do some justice to the conduct of Mr. Gahagan, and 
it was with extreme delight that I had since to communicate to him the favour¬ 
able reply of his Excellency the Governor in Council. Mr.Gahagan requests of 
me to submit his respectful assurance, that his humble services shall at all times 
be most faithfully devoted to the public interests. All possible advantage has 
been derived, and must be further expected, from the support of this gentleman. 
His exertions continue unabated, and I should be more than unfortunate to 
fail in the present undertaking, when assisted by such truly valuable cooperation 
and advice, a due acknowledgment of which I know not howto record, or what 
return to offer, him for his steadfast and indefatigable zeal. I have communi¬ 
cated to Mr. Cainpbell the favourable opinion of his Excellency the Governor 
in Council respecting that gentleman’s assistance, and I am requested to express 
his grateful acknowledgments of the same. Mr. Campbell is yet at Sedashigur, 
and he has forwarded several complaints from that neighbourhood, affording 
sufficient proofs of his active exertions in the business on which he has been 
deputed. He has not discovered any thing very valuable on either of the estates 
of the two principal offenders, but I do not in any way despair of ultimately 
recovering all that is concealed. I have credible information of a very valuable 
box being somewhere hid, and I am trying all possible means to discover the 
place of its concealment. The property reported in my last is in the treasury of 
the Collector, Mr. Read, who, very willingly received the same, and was further 
pleased to superintend the valuation and arrangement of it. I beg leave further 
to bring to the notice of his Excellency the Goyernor in Council, that I have 
requested of that gentjenaan''to receive and adjust by arbitration a variety of 
petty complaints, which in this season of cultivation are daily arriving, and 
which chiefly relate to disputes to'the right of village. Mr. Read immediately 
professed himself happy to assist the Court in this eventful crisis, and I there¬ 
fore take the liberty to submit the conduct of this gentleman to the favourable 
notice of Government. I am ‘ at present employed in perusing and sorting the 
papers and accounts dug up in the gardens of the two principal offenders : 
amongst these I have discovered a supposed memorandum of what the valuable 
box already alluded to contains, and, as I have every hope of recovering it, I 
am happy to say, that in this alone will be obtained no less a sum than 15,000 
rupees. I shall continue my inquiries daily, and will not fail to address his 
Excellency the Governor in Council upon all occasions wherein it may be neces¬ 
sary or advisable. I have commenced a regular trial of the late head Sheris- 
tadar, and have selected from the complaints against him, individually, one 
which charges him with having received 4,321 rupees from the merchants of 
Mangalore, for the promise of his influence to procure them permission to 
export rice after the late embargo had been placed thereon. I shall, of course, 
continue to receive all additional complaints from day to day, and have to 
report the several Commissioners having arrived, I hav6 placed' their persons 
under restraint, and shall proceed against them as soon as possible. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) 

Ziilah Coiirt, Canara, June 1813. 


A. WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

Thel3thJulr/lSl3. 

Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara. 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St George. 

•Rpfnre nroceedinff further into the trials of the late infatnous mal' 

pHpp, of the naUve servants of this establishment, I have the honour to 

^ ht ESencTthe Governor in Council will be pleased to cons^er 

request that ms ^xceiieu ^ honoured with some final 

the ci rcuit ‘'“"f ■ the ch^ against the head Sheristadar, named 

CTah all hSr firiAed five J the®eases I have new the honour to 
for«l them,* with 'the following brief siunnoary ot then particulars. 

N„ 1 is a cliame of a most serious nature, which is supported by such cir- 
1 1 J„af®snd ncKin-oanied by so fi’cble a defenci, that Government 

a itsSBs 

SiSreS.a™;. £ 

has actually paid eight hundred rupees for his release on bad. 

KTo o ahhonirh not so serious in point of turpitude, clearly evinces the 
unlimited ascendancy wnich the Sheristadar possessed over a class of people 
rf’Ln mL“the leit likely to be influenced. The X'merchanSeJel 

1 A oKvtiilfl he sufficient for home consumption. 1 he petty niei ciiaius 

to have been received by this last person. , r -i 

No. 3 likewise strongly exhibits the 

evidence establishes^ that a sum of money w p tuje of money, 

of the Sheristadar in a-vj'XrtT ^SherarrS cl.“iimeTn iS 
after various excuses on the part or the .. relinauish all 

promises, was prevailed upon to withdraw his ichnquish 

hope of benefit from the sacrifices he had been induced to mak . 

^ No. 4* 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 

IS July ISIS. 


^ The trials are not In the collection. 


[8P] 

See Consultations, 1813, fol. 4481 and 4468. 
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SHS* P'“>f »!>« rapacity aad villainy of the Sheristadar. 

13 July 1813. Veerasungiah had instituted several complaints in the zillah court, and, io order 
—V.—to procure the speedy adjustment of them, he M^as induced to pay a sum of' 
money to the Sheristadar, who promised to comply with his wishes. Finding 
however, that this payment had not secured to him the object in view, that 
his cases still remained unadjusted, and that the Sheristadar made aTurther 
demand for more money, Veerasungiah was induced to let him have several 
articles which he required at a price greatly inferior to their real value. The 
evidence establishes the payment of the money and delivery of the articles. 

No. 5 particularly evinces the base, wicked, and sinful character of the 
Sheristadar, and the low cunning by which he affected his execrable purposies. 
From the evidence in this case it appears, that the open audacity which 
^ually marked this man’s proceedings was, in the present instance, laid aside 
for artifice and dissimulation, to induce the plaintiff in a civil suit to become 
the purchaser of his good-will. The plaintiff was represented as having 
solicited the Sheristadar’s influence, and as having offered twice as large a surn 
for It, as that which he (the Sheristadar) then tendered it to defendant. This 
design appears to have been but too successful, as the evidence establishes 
that the pay merits were actually made. The examination of this suit com¬ 
menced when the Sheristadar was at large, and two or thr.ee of the witnesses 
were induced, through dread of him, to withhold their evidence: the deposi¬ 
tions taken at that time, and those now forwarded, will consequently be found 
to differ, a circumstance eagerly adverted to by the Sheristadar. and on which 
his assertions of innocence appear chiefly’ to depend. This variation in the 
evidence, imsing as it undoubtedly does from the dread in which the witnes¬ 
ses stood of the Sheristadar while yet at liberty, is so far from forming any iust 
ground on lyhich to rest a plea of innocence, that, on the contrary,It will be 
found to afford a reasonable presumption of his guilt, as it clearly proves -the 
existence of a most pernicious influence, which could only have been acquired 
by the most wicked means, and must have been very constantly exerted to 
have become so general and extensive as to have affected two or three wit¬ 
nesses in one cause. Such is the nature of the complaints already investi¬ 
gated, and the proceedings which accompany will enable his Excellency the 
Governor in Council to judge of the uncommon degree of guilt which 
attaches to the Sheristadar. I shall proceed on the inquiry dunng the interval 
of this reference, which, I trust, will be as short as possible. There are so 
many complaints, and all or most of the charges set forth do so greatly exceed 
in their nature and circumstances the offences generally provided for in the 
Regulations, that I am really at a loss what to suggest, wishing, as I neces¬ 
sarily do, that all due respect and observance be paid to them when possible - 
1 have, therefore, merely to call to the most serious attention of Government* 
that the facts stated and disclosed against these two principal delinquents have 
been so extravagantly wicked, and audacious, and wrongful, both to the pub¬ 
lic and private security, so subversive of public justice, and so destructive of 
the rights, liberties, and well-being of society, that I know not well what 
method to pursue, what punishment to suggest, or what remedy to propose. 
Ihe^pleaders, Commissioners, and other accomplices, with exception of two 
m three, will be sufficiently punished by dismissal for ever from the service of 
Government, the effects of which cannot fail to be very beneficial, both as 
adequate punishment to the offenders, and as strong example to the native 
community, from which the native servants of tlie courts of justice will in 
future be deterred from attempting the like infamous practices. If it shall 
please his Excellency the Governor in Council to direct that all the complaints 
now preferred may be proceeded upon for regular commitment before the 
e^uing court of circuit, I request to be honoured with early orders to this 
effect j for the circumstances of the present inquiries are so extensive and so 
serious, and they involve so many interesting matters for public discussion 
that 1 wish to proceed to the end of ’them all with ever^ possible facility, that 
I may be the more steadfastly employed in devising means to obtain and secure 
the most complete and effectual reform. I am induced to urge this subject 
to the particular notice of Government, from the overwhelming and con¬ 
tinuous mass of infamous corruption, extortion, and violence, that is charged 
against these principals and their accomplices; and I must take the liberty 

to 
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to remark, that if some authority be not granted to arrange and conduct 
these matters, otherwise than by the forms prescribed in the Regulations for 
ordinary cases, the court cannot hope to re-open for some months, or to apply 
its present discoveries to the future full benefit either of itself or of the 
courts in general. It may not be amiss to remark in this place, that part of 
the property already seized being of a perishable kind, such as clothes, linen, 
shawls, See., I beg leave to have authority to dispose of themj for the benefit 
of those who may hereafter establish demands against the offenders. 

I await the final orders of his Excellency the Governor in Council, and trust 
no time will be lost in transmitting them to me, as the circuit court have 
already publicly announced their intention of holding a sessions early in the 
next month. 

I have, &c. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultation<j, 
13 July ms. 


(Signed) A. WILSON, 


Judge and Magistrate. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
17th June 1813. 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved. 
To the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 


Sib : 


In my letter of the 21st of May last you were desired, with regard to 
vour proceedings against your ministerial officers, to be entirely guided by the 
provisions of the Regulations, and his Excellency the Governor m Counal con¬ 
ceived that, while these were the only instructions on this point which it was 
competent for him to give or for you to obey, the several clauses ot Section 12, 
Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, formed a complete rule for your conduct, and 
would preclude the necessity of any further reference to him, until you were 
prepared to submit a final report, at least on some of the cases which m due 
course would come under investigation. It appears, however, from your letter 
of the 17th ultimo, that in the steps which up to that time had been taken, you 
have not attended to the instructions furnished to you, in as far as the charges 
preferred against the ministerial officers of your court have not been considered 
Is civil actions, and that, for the purpose of bringing the offenders to punish¬ 
ment, you are desirous of being allowed to adopt further measures which^re 
not warranted by the Regulations. Although it does not belong to the Go¬ 
vernment to point out to its judicial officers the course of proceeding which the 
Regulations prescribe, lam directed to observe to you, that the Regulations 
cannot, by any judicial officer, under any sanction of Government, be either set 
at nought or perverted, even to answer a good end, and that, tlieretore, the 
course of proceeding prescribed by them is the only course which you are at 
liberty to pursue. 

2. As you have, not explained the nature of the authority you are desirous 
of obtaining, to arrange and conduct the matters to which your letter relates, 
otherwise than by the forms prescribed in the Regulations, the Governoi in 
Council is unable to form a judgment regarding the practicability and propriety 
of granting it. 

3 The Governor in Council authorizes you to sell to the best advantage the 
property of a perishable kind which has been seized by you, for the purpose oi 
meeting the claims which may be established against your ministerial officers, 
and to place the proceeds of the sale in deposit. 

4 I am directed to repeat the desire of the Governor in Council tq be fur¬ 
nished with the fullest information regarding the misconduct of your mmi3terial 
officers, and the proceedings instituted against them, 

1 am. See. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Eort St. George, 13th July 1813. 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The lOth August \US, 

Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara. 

• To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir ; 

Madras Judicial I have the honour to acknowledge, with all possible dispatch, the 

Consultations, receipt of your letter, under date the iSth instant, stating that the proceedings 
10Aug. 1813. orchis court against the luinisterial officers and others belonging to its esta- 

——-/ blishment were, by your former letter of 21st May, directed to be conducted 

according to the provisions of the Regulations, which would be found to con¬ 
tain complete rules for my guidance. The reference which. I thought it my 
duty to make on the 17 th, appears, as I am mucli concerned to think, from 
the letter to which I have now tlie honour to reply, to have been on this 
account deemed by his Excellency the Governor in Council either inexpedient 
or premature; it is necessary, therefore, that I should state particularly the 
reasons why I have been obliged to consider the present matter before the court 
entirely unprovided for by the Regulations, and to explain the nature of the 
process to be adopted, which, as a faithful servant, vested with the sacred charge 
of the public interests of the Government, and the liberties of many thousands 
of its subjects, I have thought it my indispensable duty to recommend. To do 
this satisfactorily, I must beg leave to set forth in one concise view the mea¬ 
sures which have hitherto been pursued, the communications of Government 
respecting them, and the particular nature of the subject under consideration. 
Immediately on receipt of information against the native officers of the court, 
I placed the two principal persons accused under restraint, and I reported the 
same to Government, under date the 1st of May. Shortly after the dispatch 
of this letter, and in consequence of much additional information, and the 
discovery of considerable property in money and effects concealed by them under 
ground, all tending to establish their guilt and the truth of the charges against 
them, as the chiefs and instigators of high public wrongs and misdemeanors, 
I was compelled to resort without delay to the most decisive measures, more 
particularly as the prevention and punishment of the atrocities charged against 
them did not appear tome to be any where contemplated or provided for in 
the Regulations. The express purport and intent of Regulation XII, 1802, 
.appearing, as set forth in the preamble, to be exclusively confined to the 
appointment of the ministerial officers of the court, the allotment of their 
several duties, and the manner of receiving and trying complaints of partial 
corruption and extortion against them, not to extensive and pernicious mal¬ 
practices, subversive of the public'rights of the community, for the preserva¬ 
tion of which the zillah courts and all their servants are expressly appointed, 
and to which end these very offenders liad been especially sworn. With this 
idea, I concluded that the proper and only prosecution of these flagrant 
offenders would be by that Government whose subjects theyjiad wronged, and 
whose laws they had impiously subverted ; I therefore proceeded to shew to the 
■people that their collective rights were secured to them (by other than the com¬ 
mon formalities prescribed for the regulation of their own individual and private 
circumstances of life), by placing their chief oppressors in irons, and sending 
them with ignominy to the common jail. This measure was immediately 
reported, under date the 4th of May, and it is to be remarked that, on that 
occasion, and after this very circumstance, never resorted to or directed by the 
Regulation for civil process, I requested permission to continue ray proceed¬ 
ings. On the 9th of the same month, and in order that I might afford to 
Government an idea of ihe uncommon md. peculiar nature of these transactions, 

I wrote them a general report of their extent and circumstances, into which I 
was by every possible labour attempting to inquire. In that letter I submitted 
to Government, thatevei'y day’s experience justified more and more the mea¬ 
sures which had been adopted against the parties accused, whose malpractices 
■were at that time sufficiently proved to have been labre serious and extensive 
than could be well conceived or described, and that I might, as well as the 
' limits 
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„».its of a letter would allow me, further shew to Government, hovf mpossibh 
H xms that mdemity could be to the unhappy sufferers for their past 

distresses. I gave a brief abstract of the' nature of the charges set forth by them 
against their abandoned oppressors, describing generally how every public and 
private*i1"bthad been violated and perverted j in short, I did not omit the 
mention of any thing which I thought likely to inform the Government of the 
peculiar nature of those charges ; and although it was not positively expressed, 
yet I certainly did intend to declare myself to be in consequence acting up to 
their particular nature and emergency, and I flattered myself that the same 
would be fully approved and thoroughly understood. When in the reply of his 
Excellency the Governor in Council it was happily found that all my proceed¬ 
ing's had met with the entire approbation of that authority, 1 considered myself, 
as^well from the general tenour of that communication, as from the peculiar 
circumstances. to which it referred, to be authorized to proceed in whatever 
course appeared to me most likely to conduce to the efiectual discoveiy of all 
past wrongs, and to the most exemplary punishment of the offenders. When 
I saw, too, in that letter, that his Excellency the Governor in Council had it 
in contemplation to call the attention of the different Judges and Magistiatesto 
this subject, after the nature and extent of the abuses practised by the native 
servants of this court had been more precisely ascertained, I was more than 
ever induced to conclude that my original opinions were correct, and 1 telt 
myself urged by principles of public and private duty to persevere in this line 
of conduct, which seemed the only course likely to ensure to Government the 
most complete development of the pasUnfamies, and from which exposure they 
could not fail to see the necessity of applying this- experience, to devise every 
possible precaution by which the recurrence of abuses so subversive of, and 
destructive to the paramount interests of their public institutions might be for 
ever prevented. With these impressions I again addressed the Government, 
under date the 17 th of June, submitting a final report of five of the cases 
which had come under my investigation, and explaining to his Excellency the 
Governor in Council the cause: of that reference, and submitting the cases 
which accompanied it, for the purpose of shewing, in a conclusive point of 
view that the matters under inquiry were not in their nature or extent either 
contemplated or provided for in the present Regulations; at the same tune 
informing Government, that I had of myself removed the native servants of the 
court from their duties, as they were all, more or less, implicated ; that I had 
ordered all the Commissioners to repair to the zillah court, and that I had 
finally proclaimed to the people these glad tidings, to give them confidence to 
come forth and assist the court in vindicating and restoring their injured rights; 
that the complaints had in consequence increased, and that their general nature 
was not only bribery and corruption, but every kind of public and pnvaie 
wrongs : ana I further remarked, that the people would now no longer fear the 
influence and prosecution of their hated oppressors, for that they now would 
find that all the measures of this court in their behalf had been happily approved 
by Government, who had directed the further and most earnest prosecution ot 
the court’s proceedings. Having thus attempted to shew, for the information, 
and I trust to the satisfaction of Government, that I have not unnecessaiily 
delayed, or pusillanimously hesitated in my duty throughout the late ocdcur- 
rences, I must beg permission, in reply to the observations contained in your 
letter, to assure his Excellency the Governor in Council, that I am not Only 
fully aware that the Regulations cannot, or ought not to be perverted, even to 
answer a good end, but that I feel myself implicitly bound to abide by them m 
every case to which they can possibly be applied. The application of this 
important truth has always, 1 hope, been observed by me, thinugh a long 
experience of its necessity and its propriety, during a period of nearly nine 
years public service in the Judicial department; and here, I trust, it may 
be permitted me to observe, that I have at all times most conscientiously 
endeavoured to abide by the obligations of my oath of office, respecting 
these very essential parts of my duty as a Judge and Magistrate. 1 have 
therefore to explain my reasons for not having, in the present instance, con- 
sidered myself justified, consisteuUy with my duty ^^prescribcd by t us very 
oath, to treat the charges against thfe ministerial officers of this court as 
civil actions. In my letter of the 1st of May it was paiticularly stated, 

[8 Q] t’wit 
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I Jijuieial tMt the complaitits already received were riot’ preferred by the pfersdns who 
were said to have given the bribes, bnf by otliers, who declared themselvesf 
acquainted with all the circumstances, and who were then engaged in pro- ' 
ducing the necessary proof against the parties. In a civil action, the person 
who has given the bribe institutes the suit, and brings proof to the'payment 
and receipt of the same. The party accused remains at large during the 
trial, and if the corruption be proved against him he has merely to refund 
the amount, and pay three times the sum as a fine to Government. Thus 
the Regulations appear to provide solely for cases of partial corruption, 
the penalties of which are fines, and probable dismissal from office. In the pre¬ 
sent eases, however, the parties who paid the bribes have not come forward to pro¬ 
secute, and it is from the exertion of the court alone that the infamies of'its ser¬ 
vants have beendetected and exposed, to effect which it was found indispensably 
necessary to put the prosecution into the hands of the Government pleader. 
This, and my other proceedings against the parties, were considered by 
me rather preparatory to their conviction and punishment, than any regular 
or prescribed mode of proceeding against them; and when I had received 
the evidence upon five separate charges against the two principal delinquents, 

I lost no time in submitting them for the information and consideration of • 
Government, continuing daily my inquiries during this reference, and in 
which I had prepared, previous to the receipt of your last letter, for ultimate 
trial, ninety addition-al complaints. With respect to my proceedings towards 
the parties themselves, I have to submit, that if I had not quickly secured 
their persons, and proceeded with alj practicable dispatch to obtain and 
record the evidence on the different prosecutions against them, it would have 
been utterly impossible to have proved the same; for their general influence 
was, and still is, so excessive and unaccountable, and their cunning and 
intrigue had been so long and so success/iil/i/ practised, that every effort and 
exertion, both bn the part of Government and this court, to establish and 
punish their guilt, would have been rendered abortive: an instance of the 
probability of which is most conclusively illustrated in the evidence already 
delivered by some of the witnesses in case No, 5, which I had the honour to 
advert to in ray last letter, wherein the witnesses on the part of the prosecu¬ 
tion deposed to their entire ignorance of events which these very q'itnesses 
had principally conducted, and to which they have since confessed, alleging 
a* the reason of their falsehood, that their fear and dread of the persons 
accused, whom only the matters concerned, had deterred them from stating 
the truth. Here, then, is one of the many and distressing proofs of the 
infatuated credulity which has so long assisted, encouraged, and the 
wicked oppressions and insatiate avarice of these more wicked and insatiate 
men: I therefore most earnestly beseech his Esfcellency the Governor in 
Council to deduce from it a reasonable pretext for this long letter; and I 
intreat that all which I am now so earnestly proposing to their consideration 
may be at least imputed to an honest desire, on my part, to serve them with 
efficiency and honour, and that I may the more fully expose and bring to 
notice the peculiar disposition of these people, who have for so long a time 
endured the persecution of two worthless and unprincipled men. Let me 
BOW bring to reflection what is their nature and character, under the fervent 
hope that such representation will bring for them that support and particular 
interference on behalf of their sovereign rulers, to which their humble spirit 
and patient endurance of all evil seem so strongly and irresistibly to entitle 
them. While it appeared, from the measures of the court, that Government 
had been the mediators of the people, and had determined to resent and 
punish the audacious oppressions of their servants, who had impiously mis¬ 
applied opportunities and occasions of assisting and promoting their welfare, 
by a faithful discharge of their public duties, to infamous and wicked projects 
of private ambition, the people of course became emboldened to state their 
grievances, and did in consequence supply the courts with abundance of infor¬ 
mation against their persecutors. But when it is considered how much dan¬ 
ger, expense, and uncertainty, will attend the institution of civil actions 
against those men, who, knowing the evil consequences that will result to 
them from a successful issue of the suits against "them, will certainly exert 
every endeavour to suborn, by any means* however hazardous and desperate, 
all descriptions'of evidence, in order to falsify the same, it is not to be won- 

dei’ed 
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^ed at|. that: this persecuted and disappointed people should quietly subnjit 
to what they had already given up, rather than run. ,the risjc and peril of the 
many penalties resulting from the failure of their suits, §uch as heavy costs, 
and an ultiniate prosecution for excessive damages; and I must here explicitly 
statCj that many of the persons who have to this time brought charges against 
theadi servants, could not be persuaded to come forward, until th^y were 
assured of security from all evil consequences, by the apprehension, and con¬ 
finement of the parties; and even now, if their liberation be insisted upon, 
this confidence, which is already very much diminished by the release of their 
associates, whom I could not venture to detain after tlie receipt of your last 
letter, will be entirely suppressed. There are, indeed, amongst the many 
charges against these people, some which of themselves, might be coirsidered 
as civil suits. But how shall we apply the process of civil law to their many 
public wrongs and injuries, the general complexion of which may be conceived 
from the following instance of a misprision of felony, wherein the head native 
ministerial officers effected by their own direct interference, aided, of course, 
by the influence derived from their official situations, the concealment of a 
murder perpetrated by one of their brothers, and with all tlie circumstances 
of which they were thoroughly acquainted. This will serve as an instance by 
which to judge of the general nature of the system of oppression, tyranny, 
and corruption, which has so long pervaded this distressed province; and if, 
amidst the perplexities which must in some way or other attend the detection 
and exposure of such villainies, I have passed from the, usual way of pro¬ 
cedure to one less common, or altogether strange, I must appeal for my 
excuse to that authority on whose account I have strayed. I trust, therefore, 
most implicitly to his Excellency the Governor in Council, that he will 
impute my proceedings throughout these matters to a most scupulous atten¬ 
tion to the import and obligation of my oath, which obliges me, where no spe¬ 
cific rule applies, to be guided by the dictates of equity and good cpnscience* 
I do not, however, permit myself to disregard the orders ot his Excellency 
the Governor in Council, and I have, in consequence, announced to the 
complainants that the charges against the ministerial servants are about to be 
received as civil Suits only, and that they would be proceeded upon agreeably 
to the provisions of Regulation XII. A. D, 1803. I have taken oft the fetters 
of the principal offenders, but I have continued their persons under restraint, 
from the conviction that they would abscond the moment that they were set at 
large, rather than await the issue, of tli^,many civil suits and other complaints^ 
likely to be instituted against them. I consider this detention as a rneasure of 
the most imperious necessity, pn which, indeed,, the successful termination of 
the present inquiries will be found altogether, to depend: and lest this measure 
should be disapproved, it is my duty to point out, with all due respect, 
the’ effects which, from my lopal residence and knowledge of the past, I 
plainly perceive will inevitably follow their liberation. First, the principal 
offenders will abscond; or if they should venture to remain, they will 
leave no means untried to corrupt and falsify every prosecution against them. 
Secondly, the parties will be deterred, through fear, from coming forward ; 
and thirdly, the principals in evidence will withdraw themselves. In short, 
an enquiry commenced, and until now prosecuted with the most promising 
hopes of success, will become suddenly enveloped with every difficulty and 
doubt, and I fear rendered altogether futile, by the successful machinations of 
unprincipled villains, and the lamentable creduility of the^unfortunate suffer¬ 
ers, of which we have already had the most conclusive and unhappy proofs. 
I beg onc)^ more to assure his Excellency the Governor in Council, that my 
whole time and thoughts have been unremittingly employed in the examination 
of these matters, from the period of my last reference to the present moment, 
and that I bad, by these means, prepared ninety cases for delivery to the cir¬ 
cuit court, under the conviction that Government would have authori2ed a 
reference to that or some special tribunal. 1 cannot conclude without so¬ 
lemnly disclaiming, throughout the whole of my proceedings, any the most dis¬ 
tant intention of- resistance to legal authority. The sole object of my earnest 
desires and labours has been to ensure to the Government every possible advan¬ 
tage from the present discoveries, by which the zillah courts might henceforth 
secure to themselves the due administration of the public duties belonging to 

all of their servants, and that the example afforded tQ them by the just punish¬ 
ment 
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merit of the present delinquences, should serve to them as a perpetual warning 
of the sure and dreadful fate that awaits any dereliction of the duties commit¬ 
ted to their charge, for the security and welfare of the native community. The 
means now proposed to eftect this object have been suggested by a conscien¬ 
tious regard to tlie sacred obligation by which I am bound; and having thus 
attempted to acquit myself faithfully of the sacred trusts committed to my 
charge, it remains for me merely to obey implicitly the orders of my superiors, 
and to exert every faculty to give these orders both vigour and effect: I shall, 
therefore, continue to devote my whole attention to the present inquiries, and 
shall from time to time, as the civil proceedings on the different cases are 
closed, transmit for the final orders of Government the whole of the informa¬ 
tion which I may be able to acquire. The purpose of the present address is, 
I trust, satisfactorily eixphiined, and I submit the observations which it con¬ 
tains as the result of my own immediate acquaintance with the events, circum¬ 
stances, and persons to which it relates; and if, from my treatment of things 
so unforeseen and unprovided for, some little irregularity beany where percep¬ 
tible, it will, I trust, be found to be less objectionable and more remediable, 
than the evil consequences which must have resulted from an indiscriminate 
observance of forms not apparently suited to jwesent emergencies; and I must 
once more bring to notice, that wmile I considered it would be the chief ob¬ 
ject and wish of Government to avail itself of the discoveries in this court to 
the future advantage of s\\ its judicial establishmentSt I naturally pursued those 
measures only which w'ere the most likely to promote and effect this purpose j 
so that, above all things, these native servant»|might learn and remember the 
inevitable fate which threatens all mal-administration of their offices, and that 
the Government and the courts might devise particular rules and regulations 
for every detail and process of their institutions, by which precautions and 
securities the true and faithful administration of justice would be for ever 
eitablished. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
S6th July 1818. 


ALEX". WILSON, 
Judge and Magistrate. 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved : 

To the Judge and Magistrate in the Zillah of Canara. 

Sib : 

Par. 1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 26th ultimo, in which the Governor in Council finds no new matter, 
requiring instructions different from those with which you have already been 
furnished. 

2. H is Excellency in Council has all along participated largely in your sen¬ 

timents of regret at the corruptions which have unfortunately been suffered to 
prevail to so great an extent in your zillah, and his most earnest desire has 
been, that the discovery of them should be converted into the means of guard¬ 
ing against the futvire occurrence of the same pernicious practices. Under these 
impressions, his Excellency in Council commended the spirit in which your 
investigation'of those abuses was undertaken, exhorted you to prosecute it with 
activity, and desired that all your proceedings connected with it might be 
reported for his information. i 

3. The only instructions furnished to you, with respect to the mode of con¬ 
ducting your proceedings, have been, that you should abide by the course laid 
down in the Regulations for your guidance. How siich instructions (which 
your oath of office and the dictates of your duty were sufficient to render super¬ 
fluous, and which were furnished only in consequence of your express appli¬ 
cation) should have come upon you unexpectedly, and have compelled you to 
alter the course in which you had previously deemed it proper to proceed, the 
Governor in Council is at a loss to understand. These, as was before stated to 

you. 
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seem to be the only instructions -which it was competent either for the Madras Judicial 
Governor in Council to issue, or for you to obey; and it does not appear in 

,-what manner they can possibly produce any consequences, not inseparable v-- 

from the existing state of the law and rights of the parties concerned. That 
the parties have rights, however criminal their conduct may have been, is 
unqueslionable ; and that the law (whether its particular provisions on this 
head be expedient or otherwise), should enable them to maintain their rights, 
is a point of greater importance than that the offences with which they are 
charged should meet with complete detection and adequate punishment. Yon 
cannot but be aware, that the erroneous instructions of your superiors would 
not secure impunity to you for any breach of those Regulations, of which tlie 
parties are entitled to require your punctual observance. 

4 . If the provisions of the Regulations are found to be improper or defective* 
they are open to be revised and amended ; but while they stand, they are para¬ 
mount to all other authority, in as far as concerns the duty of a Judge, and the 
privileges of the people subject to his jurisdiction. 

5 . You contend that the Regulation which provides for the trial of partial 
corruption and extortion is not applicable “ to extensive and pernicious raal- 
“ practices, subversive of the public rights of the community but the 
Governor in Council is unable to discover any colour of reason for depriving, 
in any. case, the accused of the protection of the laws, merely on account of 
the aggravated nature of the offence laid to his charge, and conceives that the 
admission of such a principle would inevitably lead to the most gross and mani¬ 
fest injustice. In framing the Regulation in question, it may have been pre¬ 
sumed that the ministerial officers of the courts could never be charged with 
more than partial acts of corruption and extortion, under the belief that the 
vigilant superintendence of their superiors would entirely preclude both t|ie 
practicability and the suspicion of their being guilty of a more general system 
of abuse; but if, from any cause, this presumption has proved erroneous, acts 
of corruption and extortion are still to be investigated, and the authors of them 
to be punished only in the manner which, under an erroneous presumption, 
the Regulations have prescribed. 

6 . The Governor in Council apprehends, that whatever might be urged on 
the score of expediency, or in deference to the orders of Government, the 
court of circuit, under the present provisions of the Regulations, could not 
entertain any suit against your ministerial officers for acts of corruption and 
extortion, and that it therefore would answer no good purpose to institute such 
a suit against them before that tribunal. 

7 . It may happen that the acts of extortion and corruption, laid to the charge 
of |he ministerial officers of your court, may in some cases have merged in 
other offences cognizable by the court of circuit, and in such cases it will be 
your duty, under the Regulations and the instructions of Government, to pro¬ 
secute the parties before that court. Acts of extortion and corruption cannot 
shield their authors against the punishment due to other crimes. 

8 . You express your intention of transmitting, for the “ final orders of 
“ Government,” the whole of the information on the different cases which 
you may be able to acquire; and I am directed to observe that, in transmitting 
such information, you will act in conformity to the instructions already 
addressed to you. It is presumed, however, that by “ final orders of Govern- 

ment,” you do not mean a decision of Government upon the evidence 
obtained in each case, since such a reference, on your part, and such an inter¬ 
ference oh the part of Government, are unwarranted by the Regulations, 
according to which your proceedings are to be guided. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) 


DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


Fort St. George, 

10 th August 1813. 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The iStk Atigust 1813. o 

Read the following letters from the Judge and Magistrate of Canara. 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I have the honour to forward, for the information of his Excellency 
the Governor in Council, a translation of a petition which was presented in 
court by Maudapah, one of the ministerial servants now under restraint. To 
enable his Excellency the Governor in Council to judge of the degree of cre¬ 
dit to which this petition is entitled,-and at the same time to prevent the 
necessity of further reference, I shall briefly describe the nature of the transac¬ 
tion to which it alludes. Having had occasion to remit some money to Bom¬ 
bay, this person procured from a native merchant the bills of exchange for the 
sums required. These bills were drawn in Bombay mohurs, a coin which 
bears a trifling higher value at Bombay than it does in this province, and the 
merchant was paid, as far as practicable, in the same coin. The mohurs, 
which were sometimes procured through the means of this man, were instantly 
paid for at the full price they invariably bore throughout the province, and 
these remittances, which ceased altogether fifteen months ago, were confined 
simply to the surplus of my monthly salary, of which the mohurs procured 
formed but a very small proportion. This is the whole of the transaction. 

I trust that it is unnecessary for me to assure his Excellency the Governor in 
Council, that the petition containing such a malevolent attack on my charac¬ 
ter is made up altogether of falsehood, or that I shall be at all times ready to 
explain every private transaction in which I have been concerned. ,, 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 

Zillah Court, Canara, 

2d August 1813. 


To the Zillah Court of Canara. 

The Petition of Maudapah, written on the 31st July 1813. 

The Judge, Mr. Alexander Wilson, having called upon me to get money 
for him, under the pretence of procuring mohurs, I told him for one month 
that I would not engage in such transactions, and represented that the mohurs 
bore a price of fifteen rupees, and that they could not be procured even at 
that rate, and tried to excuse myself several times. I was urged three or four 
times every day to procure these mohurs, and ordered to get them from the 
pleaders at the rate of fourteen rupees each mohur. Being under his orders, 
and unable to resist, I borrowed money from different people, and purchased 
mohurs at fifteen rupees each: these mohurs were received by that gentleman 
at fourteen rupees each, and the amount was never paid me. I have many 
witnesses to this, and if another gentleman makes enquiry into this, I will 
infofifi him of all the particulars. The above gentleman, iridependent qf these 
mohursf, has received from me other suras under various other pretences, 
araountinff to thousands bf rupees. I will produce these accounts. These 
rupees, vmich I have borrowed from other people, and other rupees due on 
petty accounts, have been falsely brought forward against tne as bribes, which 
I am accused of having received. Pootapah informed Mr. Gahagan of all this 
in the presence of the doctor, and reqiiested him to report these circumstances 
to Madras. I know not what Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gahagan have spoken 
together on the subject. I suffered much violence while confined in irons, and 
by ill treatment am reduced to a skeleton. The Company’s Subidar, Jemedar, 
and havildars, are witnesses. 1 have been detained for three months in close 
confinement, and am very ill j therefore if I have made any mistakes in the 

facts 
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%iCts above related, or in the writing, I hope I shall be excused. A copy of 
this petition must be sent to the appeal court, as also to Madras, Independent 
of this I have a great deal to relate, but it must be done by word of mouth, 

MAUDAPAH, 


(Signed) 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) 


A. WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 


To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


Sir 


I have the honour to forward extract of an appeal petition from 
Pootapah, the bead ministerial officer of this court, againat a decree of the 
court in a civil suit, wherein he w'as cast to the amount of rupees 3,265, and 
wherein Shetty Alva is plaintiff, and who sues for the recovery of a bribe paid. 
I shall forward this appeal in due form to the appeal court, but have thought it 
my duty, in the mean time, to submit the accompanying extract of it to Govern¬ 
ment, because the subject does not relate to the cause appealed, and because 
it is obviously wi’itten by the defendant for the express purpose of impeaching 
my public character, now that he thinks it impossible that he can otherwise 
exculpate himself from the many charges and criminations pending against 
him. As I do not feel it necessary or incumbent upon me to take further notice 
of this contemptible production, I shall content myself with referring it to the 
consideration of his Excellency the Governor in Council, whose orders respect¬ 
ing it i shall of course be happy and prompt to obey. 


I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) 


A. WILSON, 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
5th August 1813. 


Magistrate. 
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Extract of an Appeal Petition from Pootapah. 

The Judge confined the witnesses, Annapoy and Ramchundrabut, and 
several others, for three months, put a guard over their houses, frightened 
them by telling them that he would put them in irons, and send them to jail: 
all this be did to induce them to give false evidence, therefore Annapoy has 
deposed falsely. This I will prove before the appeal court. The court ser¬ 
vant, Maudapah, and I were at enmity with each other, and upon the occasion 
of Maudapah’s nephew being appointed a Commissioner, we had an open rup¬ 
ture before the Judge. The Judge (Mr. Wilson) called Maudapah and 
myself to his house, and told us not to quarrel, made us adjust' our dis¬ 
pute amicably, and some days afterwards the Judge, knowing that gold 
mohurs were not to be procured for fifteen rupees each, ordered us to 
get them at fourteen rupees ; and when we represented that they were not 
to be had, and that if we got them we should sustain a loss of one rupee 
per mohur, the Judge replied, that in so large a zillah, and amidst so many 
merchants, they must be procured, and constantly urged, us to get them. 
We represeUiCd, that if any complaint came against us on this score, we should 
be ruined. Th? Judge replied, that he had settled the suit of Trimul Row and 
Venketrow, wherein they were accused of bribery, and that they had not lost 
their situations, and that if any complaints came against us he would nonsuit 
them, and that we iqust procure mohurs; we therefore, relying on this 
assurance, borrowed from merchants and others, and procured for the Judge 
from one to three hundred mohurs monthly, at fifteen rupees a mohur, and the 
Judge paid us at the rate of fourteen rupees a mohur. All this I will prove. 
Besides this, the Judge ordered us several times to borrow for him some rupees, 
and to procure for him cloth and other things. In consequence of these orders 

we 
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we procured for him several thousand of rupees, and all kinds of things that he 
required, from merchants. These rupees have only been returned in part j 
and the Judge, aware that many people were still unpaid, put the merchants, 
to whom the.se sums were indebted, in confinejment, in order to make them 
bring them forward as bribes, and after receiving Annapoy’s evidence, has 
decreed the suits against me. In this way did .the Judge (Mr. Wilson} allude 
to Trimul Row’s decision, and assure us of his protection, and procured, 
through our means, many thousand of rupees: all which I will prove before 
the appeal court. Besides, there are many instances in which Mr. Wilson has 
violated the Regulations to promote his private ends, and this I will establish 
before the appeal court. In this way the Judge, aware that 1 was about to bring 
to light the orders he had given, and the sums he had thus acquired through 
us, conceived that if we were thrown into prison and put in irons, the whole of 
this would be concealed ; and although 1 begged that the complaints against 
me for bribes might be decided in the civil court, according to the Regulation; 
that I offered, if necessary, to go to confinement, and to give up to the Cirkar the 
wliole of my property; although I offered to give security, and begged that a 
decree might be passed agreeably to the Regulations, from which I might appeal 
if dissatisfied; although I urged all this to the Magistrate, he refused to hear it, 
broke through the Regulations, and received through Narnapah, a person who 
had twice committed irregularities, complaints against me, and without inquiry 
put me in irons, threw my brothers into prison, put a guard over my house, my 
women, and family, and went daily with the Register, Mr. Gabagan, a hun¬ 
dred pri.soners and a hundred peons to my house, plundered it of all the things, and 
did not leave a single cloth for any of the children, but brought off’ every thing they 
could lay tfieir hands upon. For fifteen days was ray house dug up and my pro¬ 
perty plundered. Independentof this, the house of my father at Sedashigur, that 
of my brother at Hulgi, and that of another brother at Onore, were all plun¬ 
dered by Mr. Campbell, who was sent for the purpose. The houses at Seda¬ 
shigur and Hulgi were dug up to the depth of three cubits. During this 
plunder the Judge got possession of three-fourths, and the Peons and prisoners 
the rest. All this violence I will prove. Last jetra bohul amavashi 1 was 
put in irons and confined. For some days I was deprived of food, that by these 
measures my death might be effected, and the acts of the Judge might be con¬ 
cealed. I told all this to the Register before two witnesse.s, but he would not 
listen to it, and I was deprived even of my allowance of water; but the justice 
of the Government ordered my irons to be taken off and my person to be 
released. My irons were removed, but I was remanded to prison. The Judge, 
aware that his reports to Madras would be proved false, confined those with 
whom I had some money concerns, in order to make them swear that such 
transactions arose in bribery and corruption, frightened them, and instructed 
them in the evidence they were to give against me (through the means of Naga- 
pah, Narnapah and others), made them give false evidence, examined one, 
two, or three witnesses a day, and has passed an unjust decree against me. 
The Judge has plundered my property, my brother’s property, and my father’s 
also, and I know not what attempts he may make against ray life, or what mis¬ 
representations he may make to the appeal court or to Madras; therefore I have 
made this representation, as. I am a servant of the Cirkar. It matters not if 
they take all my property or all the property of my family ; but I know not 
what attempt smay be made on my life, and I have therefore written thus fully. 
When this arzee is received by you, I care not what attempts are made on ray 
life ; but I have written this that the violence and injustice of the Judge of 
Canara should be known to the Sudder court and to the Governor in Council. 


(A true extract) 


(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Magistrate. 


The 
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To the Judge and Magistrate in the Ziliah of Catiara. 


; , T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 

2d and 3d instant, with their several enclosures, and to inform you, that although 
his feellency the Governor In Council considers every instance ip whidi in-, 
ferior public servants are employed to transact the private business ot the oincers 
ofOdveinmeut to beraatter of regret, he nevertheless regards the allegi^ ions 
coiitairied ip, the papers which you have transmitted, precisely inMie, same light 
in wliiGh they are represented % you, and reposes unshaken confidence m your 
integrity and honour. 


1 ana, &c. 


'(Signed) 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


Fort St. George, 
13th August 1813i 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

TAe 27/4 

Reap the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Cpnara; 


Sin; 


To the Secretary to Govejrnmen^, Fort St. G-eorge. 


I am very sorry to be under the riccessity of stating, for tife informa¬ 
tion of Ids Excellency the Governor in Council 1 that the friends^ and associates 
of Pootapth arid Maudapah, the late, ministerial officers of this court,; now 
under confinement, have been busily employed, from the ppment of their libe-i 
ration (as reported in iny lastlettef) to the present hour, in suppressing, jl?y all 
possible means of promises apd intiraidation, the preferment of any civifaciiens 
against themsdves and theirtiyo infamous, patrons. It is with additional reg^eit 
and moftificatidn that t have furth% to bring to notice, that all my conjectures 
to this eftect, as detailed in my last address, are now most amply verified, Pre¬ 
vious to the receipt of your d.irections, ‘‘ tlpt these charges should be consi- 
“ defed arid tried as civil actions,*’ aricl while all the principal offenders W^ro 
under cdritineraeut, I had received one hundred and fifty-eight complaints 
against them, all of which, with perhaps one or two probable exceptions, were 
evidently Very Well founded. Of these one hundred and fifty-eight complaints, 
twenty only Ipve, to this day, been received in the new form of civil actions ; 
such is the lamentable effect of the intrigues, power, infliieuce, and appn- 
dancy, which these men and their confederates have so unhappily established 
throrighoul this zillah. The enclosed copy of a letter received from the Col- 
lebtOr, Will further testify how much is to be feared from the evil consequences 
likely.to result from this dangerous influence, and seeing, as I do, the inevita¬ 
ble di'sd'ppoiritment of .all the hopes of Government, and of all the exertions of 
this bdutt, if the pfeseh and intrigues be allowed the least further dis- 

.semination, I have thought it my duty to circulate a proclamation to all parts 
of the province, encouraging the people to come forth with their complaints, 1 
know, however, .that' I shall never induce many of them to brave the trouble 
and'feiGonyenience resulting from the preferment of a civil suit: but I am 
resolved that no assistance or encouragement shall be wanting to them from 
this court, and yet, with more than due encouragement, the people will still 
withhold their suits. They say that they^ at first conceived that Government 
required proof only of the late delinquencies on the part of the court servants, 
and that they came forward merely to prove to Government and the court what 
had so long prevailed, looking only to partial benefit to themselves in the reco- 
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very of the value which they had lost: but now tliat they are to prosecute and 
Consultations, vrade through subornation of peijury, the chance of being cast in fines, costs,. 

--5!^;- ILj damages, and appeal, they say that they had rather quietly endure the loss of 

what they have already parted with, than encounter all these evils, and the pro¬ 
bable persecution of the principals, or some of their abettors, who they dread are 
to be let loose upon them once more. The conduct of the two principals is 
particularly deserving of notice. The two papers which I had lately the 
honour to submit to the consideration of Goverr^nent will enable his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in Council to form some opinion of the mischievous spirit 
which at present actuates these men: indeed, it is difficult to describe their 
various expedients to insult and bring into contempt the proceedings of the 
court, to intimidate, to perplex, and corifound the opinions of their enemies, 
and to retard and prevent all process against them. They are contemptuous 
in court, they arraign ray character to the guards about tliem, they proclaim 
their determination to appeal every single cause that shall be decided against 
them, and they cite witnesses from the most distant parts of the country. Two 
of their party have already gone to present petitions to the appeal court at Tel- 
licherry, and the remainder are intent upon every possible mischief, to prevent 
the just and quiet process of justice at this place. I therefore think it my im¬ 
perious duty to solicit the attention of his Excellency the Governor in Council 
to all these things, and further to request, that Government will be pleased to 
grant me authority to prosecute on their behalf, for the recovery of the fines 
denounced in the Regulations, all those cases of bribery originally preferred, 
and wherein the complainants, through fear or other cause, may now be 
inclined to demur in proceeding against the offenders by civil process; in which 
case the persons who first presented.the complaints, and who are now fearful 
or distrustful of the consequences of^proceeding, may be put aside as plaintiffs, 
and be summoned as evidences on the part of the Government. I shall, of 
course, exercise this authority discretionally, and wherever I find a person or 
persons disposed to appear themselves as pfeintiffs, they will be permitted so to 
do. If his Excellency the Governor in Council should be pleased, upon con¬ 
sideration, to grant me this authority, and further grant me permission to con¬ 
tinue the jiersons of the two principal delinquents under restraint, I have every 
possible satisfaction in looking forward to a speedy and most effectual termina¬ 
tion to the present inquiries. I beg leave further to suggest, that all the pro¬ 
perty in money, effects, and land, seized and belonging to these men, be 
disposed of without further delay, in order that an exact amount of their means 
to defray the present and future claims against them may be properly ascer¬ 
tained ; and as it is evident that these claims yet to be elicited, both on the 
part of Government and the people, will very much exceed the amount to be 
derived from the sale of their property, I take the liberty to recommend >hat, 
after the conclusion of the present inquiries, a general dividend be made of the 
sum total, and distributed at an apportioned rate amongst the respective 
claimants. 

I have. See. 

(Signed) . A. WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 

Zillah Court, Canara, 

9th August 1813. 


To the Judge in Canara. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to forward you copy of a letter lately received 
from my Assistant, and shall be obliged by your stating your opinion as to the 
expediency of issuing a proclamation of the nature he requires; also, whether 
there is any impropriety in his having caused the surplus grain found id the 
houses of Pootapah and Maudapah to be sold. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. READ, 

Collector. 




Mangalore, 7th August 1813. 


To 




uimsr^^ 



Sir 
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To Alexander Read, Esq. Collector in Canara. 


7 I 8 




In consequence of the report that the late Sheristadars of the court Madras Juificiat 
were about to be released from confinement, 1 understand that a general alarm 
prevaiL amongst the inhabitants in this part of the country, and more espe- ■ 

cially amongst them who have preferred complaints against thfe court seivants. 
la order to encourage those persons who have already lodged complaints o 
prosecute them in the form of civil suits, it would be of much consequence d 
you yourself would issue, and prevail on the Judge to issue proclamations, 
assuring the people that these men never will be employed again in the service 
of Government, or have the power to injure them, and inviting those who have 
alreadj/ given in complaints, and those who may still have them to prefer, to 
come forward and prosecute. 

The Ankola Tehsildar having represented to nfe that the grain found in the 
houses of Pootapah and Maudapah was more than enough for the support ot 
the families till the crop of the season was cut, 1 have directed the overplus to 
be disposed ofi and the proceeds to be forwarded to the Treasuiy. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) W. CAMPBELL, 

Assistant Collector. 


Onore, 4th August 1813, 


The following draft of a reply is'read and approved; 


Sir ; 


To the Judge and Magistrate in the Zillah of Canara. 


Par. 1. lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 9th instant, in which you request authority to continue under restraint the 
persons of your two late head ministerial servants, and to prosecute them foi 
the fines to be eventually awarded to Government, in the cases of those com¬ 
plaints of bribery and corruption preferred against them, in which the parties 
complaining inay decline to carry on the prosecution themselves. His Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council will entirely approve of the adoption of the 
proposed measures, or any others calculated to promote the ends of public 
justice, if they be warranted by the Regulations, and therefore has only apin 
to desire that the most eflectual legal steps may be taken for the accomplish- 
ment of the important object, to which your attention is at present so properly 
directed. 

2. The Governor in Council conceives that all the property of the delin¬ 
quents which may be forthcoming will be held ready to be employed in satis¬ 
faction of the decrees which the court may from time to time pass agaimt 
them, unless the court itself should, in this respect, have regard to any similar 
complaints which may be pending, and that the Government has no aulhonty 
to obstruct the process of the court, for the purpose of making, at last, a 
proportionate distribution of the property among all the parties in whose f avour 
decrees may be passed. The Governor in Council will, however, be disposed 
to forego all claim to the fines adjudged to Government, till the whole of the 
prosecutors have obtained a restitution of their property from the delinquents. 


am, &c. 


(Signed) 


Fort St. George, 
27 th August 1813. 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The Slst Atfgust 1813. 

Read the follpwing letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canarntf: 


Sitt: 


To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


I have the honour to state, for the information of Government, that I 
yesterday solicited the sanction of the SudderAdawlutfor keeping open the court 
of this zillah during the ensuing vacation, and I have to apologize to his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in Council for the apparent irregularity in this proceeding, 
which the pressure of busings occasioned, and will I hope excuse. I have 
further the honour to acknowledge the receijjt of your letter, under date the 
10th instant, and to report, for the satisfaction of Government, that the in¬ 
quiries in this court are proceeding with all reasonable facility and success. 
The parties under accusation use every effort to impede and protract them, by 
wantonly sumrnoning distant and unnecessary evidences, and by intimidation 
to some and kind promises to others. I have been obliged to fine and im¬ 
prison (by way of example, in the first instance of such interference) the brother 
of one of the principal offenders, against whom a complaint was preferred to 
this effect; and I have further to state, that both the principals are still in con¬ 
finement, the necessity of which this very circumstance will sufficiently prove. 
Indeed, it would be difficult, under any terms, to grant them liberatioji, even 
if the consequences of such release could.be previously ascertained, for the 
public and private demands against them do already exceed whatever their 
means could enable them to defray; so that the continuance of this-restraint 
is, on every account, indispensable. I beg, nevertheless, explicitly to avow, 
that it has never been my wish to adopt or pursue any measure which contra¬ 
dicts or militates against the clear principles of those rights which are due by 
the law to every subject. It is, on the contrary, my a^ost earnest desire 
to secure and apply them to such purpose, that whatever privilege the 
law bestows may be easily obtained and securely enjoyed j but it is, at 
the same time, my duty to see that these equitable privileges be not 
again -wrested to the mischievous and infamous purposes of perverting and 
destroying the law itself, I have the honour, on this occasion, to assure 
his Excellency the Governor in Council of , my strict attention and obedience to 
his instructions, as contained in your letters. All these subjects I shall have 
hereafter to detail j in the mean time, I will not fail to apply my utmost dili¬ 
gence and attention, to secure to Government and the public every po.‘’sible 
information and advantage that can be made to accrue from the present pro¬ 
ceedings. 

I have, &c. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
20th August 18IS. 


(Signed) A. WILSON. 

Judge and Magistrate. 


^ Under the instructions already furnished to the Judge and Magistrate in the 
zillah of Canara, on the subject of the foregoing lettej', it does not at present 
require any answer. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The 4!tk January 

Rfad the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara; 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir i 

I have now the honour to forward, for the information of his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in Council, a statement* of the causes instituted against 
the head ministerial officers of this Court, and a detailed account of those suits 
which have been decided against them. 

L The first cause which came on for trial was instituted by Shetty Alva, for 
the recovery of eight hundred rupees which the defendant, Pootapah, the 
Sheristadar of the Court, was charged with having received from plaintin, for 
effecting his release on security from the Cutwalfs choultry, wheie he had been 
confined three days on a charge of murder, which charge the defendant is also 
accused of having caused to be preferred. The evidence adduced in proof of 
the overtures made to defendant for plaintiff^s release, and also of the payment 
of the sum claimed in this suit, is so clear and circumstantial, th^t I 
hesitation in decreeing restitution of the amount, and payment of the fines 
denounced by the Regulation, The assertion, that defendant instigated the 
original complaint is not fully established : it is, however, rendered more than 
probable, by the declaration of the complainant, who was the brother of the 
deceased, and who affirmed, that although it was his original intention to 
ceed against the plaintiff* at some future period, when he should have obtained 
proof of the murder, that he was induced to do so at this particular tirne, in 
coh'Sequence of orders which the defendant had sent to him, and of the threats 
held out in case of non-compliance. The death of the complainants sister (for 
which the plaintiff* was apprehended) occurred three years before, and the 
circumstances attending it were enquired into by the police officer on the spot, 
and reported at the time. The plaintiff was sent to court during the tune I was 
absent on duty above the ghauts, and was released by the Register, who had 
been directed to set at large all prisoners sent in from the talooks on ^rtam 
description of charges, provided that they could produce good and sufficient 
security for their appearance on my return. Fifteen witnesses, many of whom 
are relations of the deceased, and saw the body after her death, have lately been 
examined in support of the original charge j and it appearing that the deceased, 
who had been afflicted with a severe illness, had drowned herself in a ht Ot 
despair, and that there was no just reason for supposing the plaintiff implicated 
in the act, the complaint was considered altogether groundless, and the parties 
were accordingly dismissed. 

2. The next cause decided was preferred by Gooroosidapah against Maudapah, 
the other head ministerial officer, and was instituted to recover one thousand 
rupees paid the defendant, as a bribe for the purpose of procuring foi plaintiff 
a speedy inquiry into his suit, and an early dismissal from couit, where he had 
attended to answer to a charge of having carried off and detained another person s 
wife. The defendant denied all knowledge of the transaction, but omitted to 
attend in person or by vakeel to make good his plea, although repeatedly 
upon to do so. The officers sent to apprize him of the periods at which the 
inquiry was proceeding were treated with abuse, and the whole of his conduct 
was so contumelious that nothing remained but to proceed /h^® 

evidence adduced in support of this suit establishes, that the plaintiff was inti* 
midated by defendant's telling him that the charge was of the most serious 
nature ; so much so, that he could not be permitted to remain at laige until the 
inquiry took place, but that he must be sent to the Cutwall s choultiy, and 
detained there until the business was settled. The plaintiff, in order to extri¬ 
cate himself from these difficulties and to procure his dismissal from court, 
consented to pay the defendant one thousand rupees ; and this^ sum is so clearly 
proved to have been delivered to the defendant, that 1 have adjudged it, as also 
^ ' [8 T] the 
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the fine against him. The original complaint in which this bribe was paid was 
adjusted amicably, and the circumstances which then occurred strongly 
the credulity of one party and the influence of the other. Ihe plamtift had 
paid a large sum of money to effect an object which appeared to him of the 
highest moment: he found himself disappointed in this object, and detained at 
Onore two months after the payment of the bribe, contrary to the pocitive 
assurances he hhd received, and in direct violation of the conditions under 
which the bribe was paid. At the end of this period he had a conversation 
with me on the subject of his complaint, in which he expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the adjustment. The person who complained against him had 
entered into, and signed the counterpart of the agreement in my presence, 
without complaining against the defendant, or mentioning a syllable which 
might lead to a suspicion that any imposition had been practised against him. 

3. The next cause which came on for trial was preferred by Sheoobussapah 
against Maudapah.for the recovery of two hundred rupees, paid at two periods, 
one hundred for the purpose of procuring permission for some of plaintin s 
people to return home, and another hundred for the purpose of expediting his 
own dismissal from court. 


The plaintiff, his wife and sister, had been accused of having forcibly taken 
possession of a neighbour’s property, and of having turned him out of bis 
house : they were sent into Onore upon this complaint, and settled with the 
defendant for the payment of the sum claimed in order to expedite theii de¬ 
parture. The defendant denied having received such sum } but, as in the 
latter cause, omitted to attend, although called upon to do so. He made his 
appearance in the middle of the trial, and conducted himself with such open 
violence, and interrupted the proceedings with such contumely, that I was 
obliged to turn him out of court, and proceed without him. The proof ad- 
duccd establishes the payment from plaintiff to defendant of the sum claimed 
for the particular purpose set forth in the petition, and the amount, with the 
fine, was accordingly adjudged against the defendant. J-he defendants bro¬ 
ther is represented as having instigated the original cornplaint; and although 
proof of a positive nature is wanting on this head, there is reasonable cause for 
concluding the assertion to be true, both from the nature of the complaint, 
which was found to be litigious, and from the declaration of the person piefer- 
rinof it, who affirmed that he was urged by defendant’s (Maudapah) brother to 
bring forward the charge. In the circumstances of this suit, which was^biought 
on in due course, may be found another strong proof of the defendant s ascen¬ 
dancy. The bribes had been paid previous to the inqiiiiy, which was conducted 
by me in the presence of the parties; and the vexatious nature of the suit, as 
also the malignity of the complainant, were so fully apparent, that I fined him, 
in order to deter others from similar conduct. This was an opportunity which 
it is natural to supjiose would have struck the plaintiff as favourable for a dis¬ 
closure of any illegal demands which had been made against him, and with 
which he had been, through dread or otherwise, induced to comply. He 
allowed it, however, to pass unnoticed, and chose to observe the most profound 
.silence on a subject of such paramount consideration, although he bad an 
instance before his eyes of my disposition to secure his interests against the 
slightest attacks of malice, and of my solicitude to punish abuse, even in mat¬ 
ters of such comparatively trifling consequence. 


4. The next c?use decided was preferred by Antamshitty against Maudapah, 
for the recovery of four hundred rupees, given to defendant as a bribe for pio- 
curing the plaintiff’s liberation on security. 

The plaintiff was sent in on a charge of having caused the death of the com- 


plainant’s brother, and represents that he paid the defendant the amountnow 
in nrdfir to nrevent his beiner confined in the Cutwall’s choultry, until 


claimed, in order to prevent his being confined in the CutwalPs choultryj 
the inquiry into the complaint preferred against him could be commenced upon* 
The defendant in his answer denied the charge. He was ordered to attend, but 
neglecting to do so^ the cause proceeded ex parte* On examining into the 
evidence adduced, it appeared that the plaintiff was sent into court one or two 
days before the defendant left Mangalore with me for the Soorida country; 
that he sent to defendant to arrange with him for his liberation on security, and 
that, pursuant to the agreement then made, four hundred rupees was the 

amount 
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ount which defendant was to receive for his good offices, which sum .was 
accordingly paid him on the very night on which the plaintiff was released. 
Such is the evidence produced in this cause, the whole of which appeared so 
clear that judgment was pronounced in favour of plaintiffi and the usual penalties 
decreed against the defendant. It may be necessary here to remark, that some 
days, previous to my leaving Mangalore for the upper country, aware of the^ 
improbability of my speedy return, and of the inconvenience tp which many of 
those confined on charges which had not been examined into would necessarily 
be subjected if detained during my absence, I gave notice in court, that all 
prisoners, with the exception of those confined for crimes of a heinous nature, 
would be liberated until my return, provided they could produce security fof 
their attendance at that period. At the same time I directed the defendant 
to ascertain who were able to produce this security, and to cause the attendance 
of the parties in court. This arrangement, which appeared so well calculated 
to relieve'those who were confined from all the hardships of unnecessarily pro- 
traeted imprisonment, and which (under the precautions detailed in a subse¬ 
quent part of my letter) had obtained, with respect to petty suits, for some 
time previous, has been abused like many others, and converted into the means 
of enriching the head servants, at the expense of those for whose particular 
benefit it had been originally intended. 

5. The next cause decided was instituted by Pursiby against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of six hundred rupees, paid for his assistance in a civil suit. 

A civil suit had been preferred for the recovery of an estate, to which the 
plaintiff in the present suit was heiress, and under the apprehension that the 
cause would be decided contrary to her interests, she made application to the 
defendant to avert the danger with which she thought herself threatened. The 
^evidence adduced in support of this suit establishes that application was made 
to the defendant, and that he informed the plaintiff' that her adversary had 
offered one thousand two hundred rupees for his influence, but that she should 
have it provided she would, pay six hundred rupees, for which sum the defen¬ 
dant engaged to get the cause settled to her satisfaction; that the above sum was 
accordingly paid the defendant, in three different payments oftwohundred rupees 
each, and that the defendant, after such payment, urged the plaintiff to agree 
■ to an amicable adjustment, as the cause would inevitably go against her. The 
proof of the above payment to defendant of six hundred rupees, for the purpose 
set forth in the petition, was established by such circumstantial evidence, that 
restitution of the amount was decreed against defendant, as also the penalties 
denounced by the Regulation. Here is another instance of credulity, so gross 
in its nature as almost to confound belief. A tender is made the plaintiff, by 
a perfect stranger, of an influence which the possessor declared he could dis¬ 
pose of to her adversary for twice the sum he then demanded, and the plaintiff^ 
instead of doubting the existence of an influence, proffered under circumstances 
of so equivocal a nature, assents to the proposal, and is duped into payment of 
the sum required. The object of the defendant was evidently to induce a 
belief that a competition actually existed for the possession of his good will; 
by this means he hoped to enhance the price of his assistance, which might 
otherwise have been held by plaintiff in less estimation,, and would conse¬ 
quently be less productive than the defendant had promised himself, from the 
result of a scheme formed on the fullest knowledge of the character of those 
on whom it was to be practised, and justifying, therefore, all his expectations 
of success. These expectations appear to have been fully realized on one 
side, while the hopes of the other have terminated in disappointment and vexa¬ 
tion. ThCjSuit on which the bribe was paid remains to this hour undecided; 
and the plaintiff has the mortification to reflect, that her interests have been 
impeded by those very means she made use of to ensure their advancement. 

6. The next cause decided was instituted by Shankaba against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of two hundred rupees paid the defendant, in consequence of his 
having threatened to procure a decree against plaintiff, who was at this time 
sued in the civil court. 

The evidence adduced establishes, that the plaintiff, under the supposition 
that the defendant was hostile to his interest^, sent to him to solicit his assis¬ 
tance in a suit in which he (plaintiff*) was then engaged, which assistance was 
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promised by deferidant for the consideration of two hundred rupees. The fact 
of defendant's having threatened plaintiff is not substantiated by positive proof, 
but the payment of two hundred rupees, for the purpose of procuring defen¬ 
dant’s assistance in the suit, is so fully established, that the amount has been 
decreed against him with the usual fines. The original suit for which the bribe 
was paid was withdrawn by petition from the person who preferred it >■ conse¬ 
quently, the merits of the cause were not discussed before the court; the inte¬ 
rests of the present plaintiff therefore have not been promoted by the payment 
to defendant of the sum for the recovery of which the present suit was filed, and 
as the plaintiff appeared in court, and received notice of the withdrawing of the 
suit, and a copy of the court’s order on the subject, he had ample opportunity 
of setting forth his grievances and of obtaining redress. 

7 , The next suit decided was instituted by Shiva pa against Maudapah, for 
the recovery of one thousand rupees, paid by plaintiff to prevent his uncle from 
being carried to Mangalore, on a charge of being concerned with the banditti 
who had infested the upper country. 

The plaintiff in his petition sets forth, that his uncle was threatened by 
defendant, and that the payment was partly made in consequence of such 
threats. The evidence adduced does not fully support the plaintiff in that 
assertion; it howeyer establishes, that payment of the sum claimed was made 
to defendant, for the purpose of procuring the dismissal of the plaintifl[’’s 
uncle, and the sum has therefore been awarded against the defendant, as also 
the fines denounced. The country above the ghauts had been frequently 
overrun with banditti, who emboldened by former success plundered the town 
of Sersi in December last, add murdered one of the revenue officers. I thought 
it necessary to proceed to the spot, and in my inquiries found strong reasons for 
suspecting that the plaintiff’s uncle (an inhabitant of the Mysore country) had 
harboured the banditti, and had participated in the fruits of their predatory 
expeditions. I sent for hint and detained him at the house of the head revenue 
officer, lest he should convey information of my arrival to the gang, and coun¬ 
teract my plans for their seizure, the success of which depended altogether 
upon the secrecy and dispatch with which they were executed. 1 detained him 
until my departure from the upper country, and finding that no positive proof 
of delinquency was forthcoming,. I dismissed him, and addressed the resident 
of Mysore on the subject of his detention and of the suspicion 1 entertained of 
his guilt. It is necessary here to state, that the views of the plaintiff’s uncle 
were in no manner forwarded by the transaction which forms the subject of 
the present suit; his detention was a measure of actual necessity, and his dis¬ 
missal took place unsolicited by any person, when all hopes of procuring 
proof of his guilt had vanished, and when further restraint could no longer be 
justified by expediency, or attended with benefit to the cause on which I was 
engaged. 

8 . The next suit decided was instituted by Rachi, a dancing-girl, against 
Pootapah, for the recovery of Rupees 1,826 2 , the amount of a bribe paid 
to the defendant for his assistance in procuring some property which had been 
sent to court by one of the Thannadars, as belonging to a person who had died 
intestate. 

Property to a very considerable amount had been sent into court, and the 
plaintift'attended to set forth her claims. She presented a petition to this effect, 
and was ordered to attend and prove her right, and to produce security for 
the restitution of the property in question, in case any nearer claimant should 
appear; the security was given, the whole property delivered to her in my 
presence, and her receipt taken for the same. From the evidence adduced it 
appears that the plaintiff, previous to petitioning the court, applied to the 
defendant respecting these jewels, and that he demanded two-thirds of them as 
the price for his interference. The fact of the payment to defendant of part 
of the said property, valued at 1,280 rupees, being fully established, the 
amount was decreed against him, as also the penalty prescribed. The plaintiff 
remained at Onore for two or three mouths after the demand was first made by 
defendant, and refused to listen to his proposal. During this time she made 
no application to court, nor attempted in any manner to prosecute her claims: 
at length she was induced to comply with the defendant’s demand, and agree- 
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ably to the instructions she received'from him at the final conclusion of the 
engagement, she appeared several times at court, conversed with me on the 
subject of these claims, but observed the most profound silence with respect 
to the extortion practised against her. This silence effectually prevented any 
interference in her behalf, and closed the only avenue which could lead to the 
discovery of the abuse and the punishment of the aggressor. 

9. The next cause decided was instituted by Deooshitty against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of one hundred rupees given as a bribe to the defendant, for 
his interest in preventing the attendance of plaintiff at court. 

The plaintiff had been summoned to court as an evidence in a suit then 
pending, and having been taken ill on the road, sent to the defendant, request¬ 
ing that he would arrange so as to render attendance unnecessary, which defen¬ 
dant consented to do, on condition of plaintiff’s paying him one hundred 
rupees. The evidence adduced establishes that this sum was paid to the 
defendant, and that he promised to procure the order in question ; the amount 
was therefore decreed against defendant, as also the penalties laid down in the 
Regulation. The civil suit in which the plaintiff was summoned as a witness 
was not brought to a hearing before the court, but was adjusted amicably by 
the parties. Several of the witnesses who had been summoned hail arrived at 
court, and were dismissed without being examined. In consequence of this 
adjustment, the plaintiff) whose name is in the list of witnesses summoned, 
did not make his appearance, and the witnesses depose that an order was issued 
by the court to dispense with his attendance : no such order is however to be 
found among the. records. 

10. The next cause decided was instituted by Ramknstnia against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of two hundred and eighty-three rupees, paid as a bribe to 
appease defendant, who had threatened to complain against the plaintiff and 
have him put into confinement, on a pretence that plaintiff had practised sor¬ 
cery against him. 

The evidence adduced in this suit establishes that the plaintiff was actually 
threatened in the manner therein described ; that a demand of one thousand 
rupees, which was afterwards reduced to four hundred, was made by defen¬ 
dant, as the price of his assent to terms of accommodation and of his fore¬ 
going the execution of his threats; that two hundred and eighty three rupees, 
in part payment of this latter sura, was delivered to defendant, who at the time 
of receiving the amount declared himself reconciled to plaintiff, and renounced 
all enmity and ill-will: the sum claimed was therefore decreed against the 
defendant, as also the fines laid down in the Regulation. This is another case 
of credulity which can hardly be reconciled. The plaintiff, from the earliest 
institution of the court to the period at which the bribes were paid, was in the 
constant liabit of attending the court, and bad been a principal in no less than 
fourteen suits, two of which only were at this time pending. His acquaintance 
with the Regulations of Government, and the general mode of court proceed¬ 
ings, renders his silence in a matter of such aggravated rapacity altogether 
unaccountable, and would challenge belief, if it stood an insulated instance of 
the infatuation which has prevailed among the inhabitants of this zillah. 

11. The next cause decided was instituted by Shankapashitty against Poo¬ 
tapah, for the recovery of two hundred and ten rupees, paid the defendant as 
a bribe to induce him to desist from demanding an estate, the property of the 
plaintiff, which was immediately adjoining to one held in mortgage by 
defendant. 

The evidence adduced in this suit is faulty as to the demand of defendant: 
it establishes, however, that two hundred rupees were paid him, and that he at 
the time of receiving the amount promised that he would refrain from again 
demanding the estate in question. The amount claimed was decreed against 
the defendant, as also the fines laid down in the Regulation. This suit fur¬ 
nishes one of the most aggravated instances of oppression that has been brought 
before the court, and evinces the depravity of the defendant in as great a 
degree as any complaint which had been preferred against him. The plaintiff 
was altogether unconnected with any business before the court, was unfortu¬ 
nate in having an estate adjoining defendant’s^ to maintain himself in possession 
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&aa judicial of which he was obliged to make this saciifice. His vicinity to Mangalore gav^ 
Consuliations, every opportunity of representing Ins grievances, and his omitting to do so 

4 , Jan. 1814. pj-gyented that interference which his injuries so loudly demanded, and that 

commiseration which the cruelty of the case so forcibly bespoke. 

12. The next suit was instituted by Boloo against Pootapah, to recover one 
hundred rupees, paid to defendant for his promise to befriend the plaintiff in a 
suit in which he was engaged with a neighbour, for damages sustained in con¬ 
sequence of the removal of one of the enclosures belonging to plaintiff's 
estate. 

The complaint sets forth that the defendant, on being consulted by plaintiff, 
recommended that he should institute a suit against his neighbour for a larger 
sum than fifty rupees (the amount at which the plaintiff originally estimated 
his damages), and that the defendant promised to procure a favourable decision, 
provided that the plaintiff would institute his suit for five hundred rupees, and 
consent to pay him one luindred rupees. The evidence, although not altoge¬ 
ther conclusive as to the recommendation of defendant, or the particular rnode 
in which the assistance was to be afforded, e.stabli.shes the payment of the 
amount; the sum claimed therefore has been awarded against defendant, as 
also the payment of the fines laid down in the Regulations. The suit for which 
the bribe was paid was instituted for the recovery of fifty rupees, and was not 
withdrawn, as defendant is said to have recommended, but remains still unde¬ 
cided, although the bribe was paid fifteen months ago. The plaintiff resided 
within a few miles of the court, and had every opportunity of disclosing the 
extortion, which he omitted to do, in the hope, no doubt, that he should sub¬ 
sequently derive considerable benefit from the transaction in question. 

13. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by a commissioner, 
by name Shamia, against Pootapah, for the recovery of one hundred rupqes, 
given as a bribe for obtaining orders for the payment of some fees due to the 
pkintiff on causes decided by him. 

The complaint sets forth that the bribe was paid for procuring the reference 
of petty suits for plaintiff’s decision, and for obtaining orders for the payment 
of some fees due on causes he had decided. The evidence adduced in this 
suit does not fully establish that the defendant threw any impediment in the 
way of plaintiff'’s receiving, in common with other Commissioners, a regular 
supply of suits for decision : it proves, however, that defendant did prevent, by 
private orders he gave to the officer entrusted with the payment of Commis¬ 
sioners’ fees, the delivery of the amount due to the plaintiff on account of suits 
he had decided, and for the payment of which an order had been given by the 
court; the amount claimed was therefore decreed against the defendant, as also 
the fines denounced. It is necessary here to state, that an order of the court 
is regularly passed every month for the payment of the Commissioners’fees, 
immediately on the receipt of their reports of causes decided in the preceding 
month, and that this order is deposited as a voucher for the payment of such 
fees. In the present instance it had been regularly issued to the proper officer, 
and was superseded by the private instructions of the Sheristadar. 

14. The next cause was instituted by Bapoo against Pootapah, for the reco¬ 
very of fifty rupees, given as a bribe for obtaining leave to depart from court, 
where the plaintiff had been summoned as a witness in a magisterial case, and 
to prevent his being again summoned as an evidence in a civil suit. 

From the evidence adduced in , this suit, it appears that the plaintiff, after 
having deposed in a case in which he was summoned, applied to the defendant 
for permission to depart; that the defendant told him that if he, departed then 
he would be obliged to attend again, as his evidence was required in a civil 
suit, and that the plaintiff, in order to prevent his being called in such suit, 
paid defendant the sum of fifty rupees, i^he delivery of the amount to the 
order of defendant is fully proved, and the sum claimed, as also the fine de¬ 
nounced in the Regulation, was decreed against the defendant. Here is ano¬ 
ther instance of abject submission, which it is difficult to account for. The 
plaintiff had been summoned, had delivered his evidence, and received an order 
front the court to return home the very day on which the cause wherein he 
deposed was decided. The intimidation of the defendant rendered this order 
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meless, and induced the plaintiff to icmain at Onore several days after he bad 
been furnished with it, although at this time he had not been named as a wit¬ 
ness in another suit, and had not any business whatever before the court. 

15. The next suit decided was instituted by Annapoy, one of the head mer¬ 
chants of Mangalore, against Pootapah, for the recovery of Rupees 2,2(30 paid 
to the defendant for his promise of procuring for the merchants an order to 
export their grain. 

The evidence adduced in this suit is deficient as to the demand made by de* 
fendant. It establishes that plaintiff called upon the merchants, and that they 
entered into an agreement to deliver to defendant, through him, two pagodas 
for every corge of rice which they exported. Rupees 1,640 are proved to have 
been paid defendant by plaintiff on this account; the amount therefore was decreed 
against him, as also the fines. This suit stands conspicuous among all the cases 
which have been brought against these people, for the rapacious effrontery of 
ohe party and the blind infatuation of the other. The merchants of Mangalore 
were sent for by me, for the purpose of consulting on the practicability of with¬ 
drawing a prohibition which I had found it necessary to impose on the export 
of grain from this province, in consequence of an alarming scarcity which 
began to prevail; they accordingly attended, communicated their sentiments 
on the occasion, and urged their agreements in favour of the recal of these 
orders This conversation, in which all the merchants of consequence joined, 
was carried on direct between them and myself/and led to an agreement that 
they should deposit for home consumption one morah of rice for every morah 
exported, and produce security, to the sum of twenty thousand rupees, that 
the markets of the province should be duly supplied for the remainder of the 
season, provided the prohibitory orders were removed. 1 he ports were accord¬ 
ingly opened, the required security given by four of the head merchants, and 
a bond of indemnification taken by them from the inferior ones, to prevent any 
loss from the risk incurred. An arrangement was also entered into among 
themselves, that each should export according to the weight of responsibility 
he had consented to sustain ; and to prevent collusion, the plaintiff ^one of the 
principal and most opulent merchants of the place) was selected by the rest, to 
see that the conditions they had entered into among themselves were not vio¬ 
lated, and to procure from me a particular order for every separate quantity 
they might wish to export. This order they expected would operate as a check 
against fraud; they requested, therefore, that I would consider it as indispensa¬ 
bly necessary, before any rice could be allowed to leave the province, and that 
I would concert with the Collector of Customs for carrying the measure into 
immediate effect. The wishes of the merchants were attended to, and the 
plan they suggested immediately put into practice. The plaintiff, through 
whose application alone (according to the wishes of the whole body of mer¬ 
chants) the rice could possibly be exported, appears to have communicated to 
them the demands of defendant immediately on the final arrangement of the 
plan, and to have insisted on the payment of two pagodas per corge before he 
would apply for the required order. The merchants, rather than lose the op¬ 
portunity which then offered of a favourable sale for their rice, agreed to this 
payment, to which they were most probably induced to yield their consent 
from the example set them by plaintiff) and his own ready compliance with the 
imposition. I know not how to account for this extraordinary act of folly. The 
defendant had no part whatever, either in the order of prohibition, which was 
issued by me, on the reports of my Register, when I was above the Ghauts, or 
on the recal of this ortler, which took place entirely on the representation of 
the merchants communicated direct to me. On my return to Mangalore, I 
met and consijlted with the whole body of them several times before any final 
arrangement was determined upon, and afforded them every opportunity of 
communicating their sentiments and stating their objections. These interviews 
were more than sufficient to convince them of my desire to consult their inte¬ 
rest, and secure them against impositions of every nature. Their perfect 
silence in a matter of such conseqvience is the more remarkable, when it is 
considered that their opulence and respectability gave them a distinction in 
society which few other natives enjoyed, and placed them beyond the reach of 
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Consultations, ]-jjg demands might possibly have brought upon others of inferior station. 

16. The next cause decided was instituted by Manjaurey against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of nine hundred and seventy-five rupees, one hundred and 
thirty-one of which were paid as a bribe to prevent his attendance at (;ourt as 
a witness, and .eight hundred and forty-four rupees, value of ten corges of 
rice, extorted by defendant. 

The evidence adduced establishes that the plaintiff was summoned as a wit¬ 
ness in a civil suit, and that being ill he sent a bribe of sixty rupees to defen¬ 
dant to prevent attendance at court, which sum is proved to have been paid. 
The evidence further establishes, that the defendant procured from plaintiff, 
by means of intimidation, ten corges of rice, the produce of an estate which 
plaintiff held in mortgage, 'flie proof on both these points'was so clear, that 
the amount was decreed against defendant, as also the fines denounced. The 
cause on which the plaintiff was summoned as an evidence was settled by ami¬ 
cable adjustment, and an order was immediately sent to the witnesses (as is 
customary on ah such occasions), informing them of the circumstance, and dis¬ 
pensing with their attendance. An order liad been sent to prevent the atten- 
dance of the plaintiff’previous to this adjustment, in consequence of an applica¬ 
tion having been made to court by the party at whose instance he had been 
summoned, stating iiis inability, from ill health, to attend, and requesting that 
his presence might be dispensed with. This was the order alluded to in the 
complaint, and whicli the defendant might have had art enough to make appear 
as having been obtained through his influence. The circumstances attending 
the demand and delivery of the rice are marked with features of ci;uelty and 
oppression, almost unexampled, even in the course of viiiarjy in wfiich defen¬ 
dant was engaged. The plaintiff had an estate which he had receivfd on 
mortgage for some years: on certaiti conditions the defendant cajoled 1dm 
into relinquishing this estate, and not content with this act of extortion, in¬ 
sisted upon his making over tlie produce of the estate for the year before the 
transfer took place, and actually put a man over him^ in order to induce his 
compliance ; tlie rice was accordingly given, and the man withdrawn. The 
plaintiff in this suit is a Potail of a village situated within a few miles of Man¬ 
galore, and a man of great respectability and wealth : he has had frequent bu¬ 
siness at court, but preferred submitting to this act of oppression in silence, 
rather than make a disclosure which would have led to restitution of hi% pro¬ 
perty, and to the exposure of his unprincipled oppressor. 

17. The next cause decided was instituted by Ooinan against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of two hundred and thirty-two rupees paid as a bribe to obtain a 
favourable decree in a cause which the defendant had threatened to get decided 
against him. 

A suit had been instituted in court against the plaintiff for the recovery of 
an estate and its produce, and the plaintiff’ applied to defendant for bis assist¬ 
ance, and agreed to pay him two hundred and fifty rupees for a decision in his 
favour. The evidence adduced establishes that an agreement was entered into 
between plaintiff and defendant, in which the latter promised to get the forrner 
confirmed in the possession of the estate, the subject of the suit (^and which 
plaintiff then enjoyed), and also to procure for him a share of the estate enjoyed 
by the person who had complained against him; that two hundred and thirty- 
two rupees was determined on as the sum for which the ^object was to be 
effected, and that the amount w’as accordingly paid by plaintiff to defendant m 
four different payments. The sum claimed was therefore, decreed against 
defendant, as also the prescribed fines. The suit in whipli the bfih® 

, was preferred by one relation against another, for an estate in which each had 
a right: it was settled by amicable adjustment. The ,consent of the plaintiff 
appears at first to have been withheld, and not indeed tq have been obtained 
until the defendant assured him he must lose his cause if he refused 'to listen to 
this mode of adjustment. The plaintiff'attended in court, declared his perfwt 
assent to the agreement, and received a decree drawn out agreeable to the 
' terpis to which he himself had subscribed, without mentioning a word of the 
bribes he had paid, or of the disappointment his interests had su'ffered from the 
failure of the defendant’s pronaise. 
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ie defendant in this suit declined , summoning any witnesses. 

18. The next cause decided was instituted by Divia Gowda against Poota- 
nail for the recovery of forty-four rupees paid as a bribe to obtain plaintiff s 
release on security from the Cutwall’s choultry, and a speedy hearing of his 

case. 

The plaintiff had been sent in from one of the thannahs, on a charp of hav. 
ine caused the death of a woman with whom he had lived. ^ The brother of 
the defendant is represented as having instigated this complaint; but m the 
evidence adduced there is no proof whatever of this assertion. The witnesses 
establish the payment of the amount for the purpose set forth, Md the sum was 
therefore adiudged against the defendant, as also the fines. The plaintiff in 
this suit was constantly brought to court with the other pmoners confined in 
the Cutwall’a choultry, from the period of his arrival until his release, and had 
many opportunities of representing his ability to produce security for his ap¬ 
pearance until a final hearing of bis case. He made no application to this effect 
until about twenty days after the bribe had been paid to defendant, at winch 
time the security was tendered and received. Three days after the plaintiff had 
obtained his release on security, the examination into the complaint against 
him was finished and declared groundless. The examination was conducted 
bv myself in presence of the plaintiff, who had every opportunity of disclosing 
the circumstance, but studiously avoided the slightest mention of any demands 
which had been made against him. 

The defendant in this suit declined summoning witnesses. 

19. The next cause decided was instituted by Timia against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of Rupees 1,200, paid as a bribe to procure restitution of some 
property stolen from plaintiff’s house, and to establish the guilt against those 
sent in on suspicion of having been concerned in the robbeiy. 

The plaintiff’s house had been robbed of property to a very large amount, 
and several persons had been sent into court on suspicion of bmng concerned 
in the theft.^ The plaintiff made application to defendant for his assistance m 
recovering the property, and defendant demanded the sum of five hundred pa- 
godas, w&ch was afterwards reduced to three hundred, for the Promise of 
effecting his wishes. The evidence adduced establishes the demand of defen¬ 
dant for three hundred pagodas, his promise to recover the property for that 
consideration, and the delivery of the amount in three different payments the 
sum claimed was therefore adjudged against him, as also the Payn^ent of the 
fines denounced. In the circumstance of this suit may be observed another 
instance of unaccountable credulity. The plaintiff accompanied those who 
were sent in on suspicion, and remained at Onore for about four months after 
the bribe was paid and the engagement entered into. During this time he 
had been present at several examinations of the prisoners, perceived that 1 
property was not forthcoming, and that no circumstance had transpired either 
to confirm the suspicion originally entertained against those "ccuse^ or to en- 
courage him in his hopes of success. During the interval of suspense his 
reliance on the promise of the defendant might have supported his hopes and 
induced his silence j but when he saw the prisoners released, was told by ine 
that there were no grounds of suspicion against them, and 
return to his country and exert himself to recover the property and discover 
the perpetrators, what but a disclosure of all the villanies which had been 
practised against him. and a* recital of all the cruel disappointment his interest 
had suffered, might have been expected from such accumulated injury and 

distress. " 

The next cause decided was instituted by Deaomally against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of two hundred and fifty rupees paid as a bribe to procure a 
favourable and speedy decision of a civil suit. 

The plaintiff had instituted a suit in the civil court, and made application to 
defendant to procure for him a favourable and speedy decision. The defendant 
demanded four hundred rupees (which was afterwards reduced to two hundred 
and fifty) for his services, promising for that sum to effect the plaintiff s wishes. 
The evidence adduced in this cause establishes that the agreement set forth in 
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Judicial the petition was entered into by defendant, that the payment of two hundred 
^saltations, tlfty rupees was accordingly made to him, and that a promise or procuring 

4 Jan. 1814. immediate decision was given by defendant at the time of receiving the , 

amount; iudgment was therefore pronounced in favour of plaintiff, and the 
fines denounced by Regulation decreed against defendant. The civil suit 
alluded to in the present case is the same as that mentioned in case No. 7. The 
plaintiffs in both ofthe present suits were plaintiff and defendant in that originally 
instituted, and iii which the defendant Pootapah’s interest was solicited by both 
parties. The original suit was adjusted amicably between the parties; but the 
evidence establishes that same demur was at first made by one of them, which 
could not be surmounted until the defendant assured the party who made objec¬ 
tions that the cause would inevitably go against him if he persisted, and by ^at 
means obtained consent. They both appeared in Court, declared their perfoct 
assent to the arrangement, and received an order, making the conditions they 
had themselves subscribed to a decree of court, which was read over and deli¬ 
vered to them in my presence. This is the only instance to be met with in the 
causes now before the court, wherein the interest of defendant had been soli¬ 
cited and disposed of to opposite parties in one suit, and affords a striking proof 
of the address the defendant must have been master of, to have enabled him to 
dupe contending parties, and to reconcile adverse interests to disappointment 
and miscarriage. 


(St 


The defendant declined summoning any witnesses. 

21. The next cause decided was instituted by Ramia and Coopia against 
Poptapah, for the recovery of six hundred and forty rupees paid as a bribe to 
obtain permission to depart from court. 


A magisterial complaint had been preferred in court, in which the p aintiffs 
and others had been summoned as witnesses : their evidence had been delivered, 
and the persons complained against committed to take their trial before thew- 
cuit court. The plaintiffs in their petition assert, that the defendant on 
their applying to him for leave to depart, accused them of haying deposed falsely, 
and refused his assent: an assertion corroborated by the evidence of one oi the 
vritnesses, who deposes that this intimidation was made use of by the defendant, 
when he waited upon him, at the instance of the plaintiffs, to adjust the terms 
on which their departure was to be permitted. The evidence adduced esta¬ 
blishes the payment of the amount to defendant, and that when the amount 
was paid his permission was given them to depart: the sum was therefore 
awarded against defendant with the fines denounced. Of all the various suits 
preferred against the ministerial officers, none more fully evinces the complete 
ascendancy they enjoyed than the present. The plaintiffs are head-men of some 
districts above the Ghauts, in which the Aumildar had been accused of levying 
contributions on the inhabitants, under the plea of furnishing supplies for a 
detachment of troops then passing through that part of the country, and they 
(plaintiffs) were called upon to depose to these facts. The charge against the 
Aumildar was so far supported, that I committed him to take his trial before 
the circuit court, and desired the plaintiffs and the other witnesses in the cause 
to remain at Onore until the arrival of the circuit Judge, who at that time had 
announced his intention of holding a sessions, and was expected in the course of 
a few days. Many of the witnesses accordingly remained: some went back to 
their houses without my permission, and were scarce able to perform tl^ journey 
and return in time to deliver their evidence before the circuit court. The plain¬ 
tiffs were examined as evidences before this authority, the highest to which, 
from their situation, they could obtain personal access. They were examined 
before this court respecting an act committed by another, similar ih its nature 
(although falling short in the degree of atrocity) to that which but a month 
before had been practised against themselves. They had seen that my time had 
been engrossed for five months by this examination, during which peiiod no 
less than forty-seven witnesses had been examined in suppcnt or the charge; 
and if, with this proof of my solicitude lo detect imposition, they could possibly 
allow themselves to doubt my disposition to punish their oppressors, the circuit 
court was open to receive their complaints, a court they well knew to po^ess 
authority for enquiring into all malpractices, and for^'punishiog any public oflicer 
who had abused his trust. When these fair opportunities are neglected, and 
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«« abject silence on the subject of such recent and aggravated injuries still 
observed, where shall we look for information to direct our researches ? how 
obtain the means of correcting abuse ? ' t 

22. The next cause decided, was instituted by Ganapia Beged and Shiva-* 
ramia against Pootapah, for the recovery of two thousand rupees paid as a bribe 
to obtain their release on security. 

One of the plaintiffs in this suit, and the brother of the other, had been sent 
into court on a charge of having robbed their neighbours of property to a very 
large amount: they were confined, and applied to defendant to obtain their 
release on security. Two thousand rupees was determined on as the price of 
defendant’s permission, and the amount was accordingly paid. The evidence 
adduced establishes that the application was made to the defendant, and that the 
amount claimed was delivered to him in two payments; a decree was therefore 
given against him for the amount, as also for the fines denounced by the Regula¬ 
tion. One of the plaintiffs in the present suit, and the brother of the other, 
are the people against whom the plaintiff in No. 19 had complained, and who 
were sent in on the charge he had preferred against them. They were confined 
(until their release on security) in a room of the court, and the inquiry into the 
charge of theft against them was conducted at different periods during an inter¬ 
val of four months, and terminated in the release of the whole party, the proof 
against them being altogether insufficient. Four of the prisoners, in which num¬ 
ber one of the present plaintiffs and the brother of the other were included, 
were set at large on security, the suspicion against them having appeared on a 
summary inquiry much less than against the others. They were examined by 
myself, conversed with me several times before and after their release, and 
received the order of dismissal, without giving me any information on the sub¬ 
ject of the present suit, or affording me reason for supposing that any improper 
deipand had been made against them. The perpetrators of the robbery, of 
wliich the plaintifts were accused, have since been apprehended by me in the 
Marhatta country, and have acknowledged the crime ; the consciousness there¬ 
fore of the plaintiff’s innocence ought to have operated as a strong inducement 
for their opposing the demands of defendant, or ^ at least for their disclosing 
such demands when their dismissal took place i a disclosure to which they were 
encouraged by the considerate treatment they met with during the interval of 
the examination, and the strict justice they received on the final decision of 
the suit. 

23. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by Raraannegeda 
and Buttea against Maudapah, for the recovery of eight hundred and sixty 
rupees paid as a bribe to obtain permission to depart from court. 

A magisterial suit had been preferred in court, and the plaintiffs were wit¬ 
nesses summoned in support of the prosecution: they had delivei^d their evi¬ 
dence, and the party complained against had been committed. The plaintilis 
being desirous to depart applied to defendant, who accused them of having 
withheld their evidence, and told them they could not be allowed to leave the 
court. After some further application on one side and demur on the other, the 
payment of eight hundred and sixty rupees was determined on as the price of 
the defendant’s assent, and the amount was accordingly paid. The proof of 
the payment on this account being clear and circumstantial, judgment was gwen 
in favour of plaintiffs, and the prescribed fines decreed against defendant. 'h*s 
suit is exactly similar in substance to No. 21: the plaintiffs were summoned in 
the same magisterial cause mentioned in that number, and paid the bribe under 
the same curcurastances and with the same views. It will not be necessary to 
enter into any further explanation, as the observations in the former case apply 
in all their forCh to the present suit. 

24. The next cause decided was instituted by Ramana against Maudapah, 
for the recovery of one hundred and sixty rupees for obtaining permission for 
plaintiff’s return to his village, whence he fled in consequence of a complaint 
having been preferred against him. 

A complaint was preferred against plaintiff, accusing him of having received 

a large quantity of stolen property: he withdrew with his family to the jungles 

to 
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return. The plaintiff was apprized that he must at all events appear'at'dourt, 
but that for the payment of one hundred and s&ty,rupees bis family might retUfn 
to their village. The application to defendant, and the payment of the sum of 
one hundred and sixty rupees for the purpose above statedj is so full^ established, 
that the sura has been decreed against him, as also the payment of the hries 
denounced. It was discovered that the plaintiff in this cause had dispU'^d of 
some stolen property which was seized and sent to court. The plaintiff with¬ 
drew with all his family into the jungles on the approach of the police officers, 
and by this measure was enabled to elude their researches. He returned occa¬ 
sionally in a clandestine manner to his house, but has never since resided 
openly in his village, and could not therefore be apprehended or prosecuted 
upon the original complaint, which was preferred against him alone, without 
including any of his family. He left his place of concealment for the purpose 
of prosecuting the present suit, upon hearing that the ministerial servants were 
put under restraint, and that all who had suffered by their misconduct were 
required to come forward and represent their grievances. 

25. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by Bomia Shitty 
against Maudapah,-for the recovery of two hundred rupees, being the amount 
of a bribe paid to prevent plaintiff and his wife from being put into the CutwalFs 
choultry. 

A complaint was preferred in court against plaintiff, his wife, and his nephew, 
for having carried off a neighbour’s property. The plaintiff asserts, that defen¬ 
dant intimidated him with threats that he would procure a summons for the 
apprehension of them all, and send them to the Cutwall’s choultry, to prevent 
which the plaintiff settled with defendant for the payment of two hundred 
rupees. The fact of the intimidation is not substantiated, but the payment of 
the sum is fully proved, as also that defendant at the time of payment prorinsed 
to expedite the adjustment of the cause : the sum was therefore decreed against 
defendant, as also the hnes denounced in the Regulation. This is anothei: suit 
which affords matter of astonishment. The plaintiff’s avowed object was to 
prevent the issue of the particular summons ordered by the Regulations to be 
sent in criminal cases of a nature not bailable. The original complaint preferred 
against the plaintiff was not of a description to warrant the issue of such a surar 
mons, and consequently there was no grounds for his entertaining any appre¬ 
hension on the occasion. The particular summons required by the nature of 
the case was issued in due course, and the examination into the suit has not 
as yet commenced, nor have any of the parties been apprehended. The plain¬ 
tiff and bis nephew reported their arrival at court, and the former represented 
that his wife was unwell and unable to attend ; she w'as therefore directed to 
appoint aperson to appear and answer for her. Such are the circumstances of 
this suit, on which, although the bribe is proved to have been given, it is impos¬ 
sible to discover how the interests of the person who paid it could be pro¬ 
moted by the transaction. 

26. The next cause decided was instituted by Devanaick against Pootapah 
for the recovery pf ninety-six rupees, being the amount due on two corges of 
ripe taken by cotppulsion, after deducting one hundred and forty-four rupees 
received from defendant. 

The coraplaint sets forth that the defendant sent for plaintiff, and required 
from him two corges of rice, at eighteen pagodas per corge, when rice was 
selling at thirty pagodas per corge; that the plaintiff objected to giving the rice 
at that price, and that defendant then frightened him, and told him fehat he was 
Sure he had the rice, and that he would manage to get it j that the plaintiff, to 
prevent the defendant from carrying his threats into execution, consented to 
procure the rice, and received thirty-six pagodas as the price of two corges, 
which quantity was accordingly delivered at the time when the rice was selling 
at the rate of thirty pagodas per corge. The fact of defendant’s having received, 
by means of threats, from plaintiff two corges of rice at eighteen pagodas per 
Porge, at the time the rice was selling at thirty pagodas per corge, is fully proved 
by the evidence of the witness, and the amount, as ajso the fines, were decreed 
against defendant. The plaintiff in this suit was unconnected with any business 

at 
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at that time before the court. He is a revenue Totail, and resides within a few 
miles of Mangalore, his vicinity therefore to the court station gave him every 
opportunity of representing his grievances, and the public situation he held 
afforded him the means of making known his injuries to his immediate superiors, 
if any doubts could have arisen of my disposition to afibrd him redress. Not- 
witUsta'nding these advantages, he observed the most perfect silence on the sub¬ 
ject, and only came forward with his complaint after the ddtection of other 
abuses, and after the ministerial officers had been put under restraint. 

S 7 . The next cause decided was instituted by Soobia against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of two hundred rupees, paid as a bribe for procuring the defendant's 
assistance in some civil suits instituted by plaintiff 

The plaintiff, who had several suits pending in court, represents in his 
petition that the defendant sent word that his marriage had been very expensive, 
apd demanded five hundred rupees, threatening, in the event of non-compliance, 
to get all the pending causes nonsuited, and that plairitifi, to prevent this, 
agreed to the payment of the sum of two hundred rupees. The proof adduced 
in this suit fully substantiate the payment of this amount, and that the defen¬ 
dant, prior to such payment, had threatened the plaintiff in the manner repre¬ 
sented ; the sum was accordingly decreed against the defendant, as also the 
fines denounced in the Regulation. The plaintiff in this suit, since the pay¬ 
ment of the bribe in question, has had five suits adjusted in court, one of which 
was settled amicably by the parties, another withdrawn by himself, two more 
decided ea;parte, in consequence of the adversaries omitting, after due notice, 
to attend, and the fifth decided after a full investigation in the plaintiff’s favour, 
at a time when the defendant in this suit was at Goa for the recovery of his 
health. In none of these five suits has the interest of the plaintiff been in any 
way promoted by the influence of the defendant. During the trial of the last, 
thii only occasion in which intrigue could possibly have been practised, the 
defendant was one hundred miles from the spot, and consequently unable to 
afford any assistance to the cause. 

The defendant in this suit declined summoning any witnesses. 

28. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by Soobiabundary 
against Pootapah, for the recovery of four hundred rupees, being the value of 
rice taken by compulsion. 

The complaint sets forth that defendant sent for plaintiff (a neighbouring 
Potail) and informed him that he wanted to purchase two estates in his village, 
which the plaintiff represented could not be procured; that the defendant then 
required ten corges office at fifteen or sixteen pagodas per corge, when rice 
was selling at twenty-six or twenty-seven pagodas, which-plaintiff likewise in- 
forhied the defendant could not be procured at that rate j that the defendant 
then frightened him, declaring that he knew full well that the plaintiff had 
plenty of rice, and that he (plaintiff) would manage to get it; that plaintiff’, 
alarmed at the consequences that would result from defendant s displeasure, 
agreed to procure the rice at the price above-mentioned, which he accord- 
inglydid, and reported his having done so to the defendant, who then re¬ 
quired that the rice should be sold, and the amount proceeds delivered to him; 
that the plaintiff accordingly sold the rice for four hundred rupees, at twenty- 
five pagodas per corge, and sent the amount to defendant. 1 he payment of 
this sum, as also the fact stafed in the complaint, having been fully proved, the 
amount was decreed against the defendant, as also the payment of the fines 
denounced.- This suit more strongly pourtrays the native character than any 
other which has come before the court: it evinces that abuse of trust is not 
confined to ar«y particular class of servants, but generally practised when an 
opportunity offers of promoting private interests at the expense of public inte¬ 
grity. The plaintiff, 'who resides immediately close to Mangalore, is a man of 
opulent circumstances', and had not any business whatever before the court. 
His wealth attracted the notice of the defendant, and induced him to make a 
demand, to avoid compliance with which he well knew the plaintiff would 
readily submit to any loss or inconvenience. The public situation the plaintiff 
held enabled him to practise towards others the same oppression which had been 
exercised upon himself, he therefore entered into a compromise with defendant 
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for the delivery of tte rice, and secured his own interest by apportioning the 
detnand among the Ryots under hina, from whom he collected the whole quan¬ 
tity, each contributing his quota according to the means he possessed; The 
distinction the pjaintiif enjoyed from public office, and the vicinity of his resi¬ 
dence to the court, might, it is natural to suppose, have guarded him against 
any attempt at oppression. These advantages, however, proved but U feeble 
barrier to the rapacity of defendant, and v/ere rendered Useless by the unprin¬ 
cipled conduct of the plaintiff^ who transferred the injuries practised upon him¬ 
self toothers dependent on him, rather than maintain his own rights against 
attacks which his situation.required him to resist, and his public trust called 
Upon him to disclose. I shall consider it my duty to proceed against the plaintiff 
in t|n§ suit for the oppression he has been guilty of towards the Ryots. 

The defendant declined summoning any witnesses in this suit. 

^9. The next cause decided was instituted by Apoobunga and Kantoebunga 
against Maudapah, for the recovery of three hundred rupees paid as a bribe to 
obtain their release on security from the Cutwall’s choultry. 

The plaintiffs were sdit to the Cutwall's choultry on charges of robbery, and 
settled with defendant for the payment of three hundred rupees for their 
release on security, which accordingly took place. The evidence adduced 
establishes that the payment was made for this purpose, and the sum was de¬ 
creed against defendant, as also the fines denounced. The two plaintiffs in 
this suit had charged each other with robbery: the one had preferred his com¬ 
plaint to a Thannadar, and the other on hearing of the circumstance left his vil¬ 
lage and repaired to court with a counter-charge against the person who had 
complained at the Thannah. On their appearing in court each persisted in his 
charge against the other, and they were so violent in their accusation, and so 
deaf to every recommendation of amicable adjustment, that they were senate 
the Cutwall’s choultry until they could procure security for their appearance. 
They remained under restraint three or four days, and then produced the secu¬ 
rity. They afterwards adjusted the suit amicably, presented their raszeenamahs 
tome in court, and represented that they had no further grounds of dissatis¬ 
faction with each other. They sighed these papers in my presence, and were 
particularly admonished by me, at the time of their dismissal, to live on terms 
of aipity, and to refrain from feuds, so hostile to their interests and so disgrace¬ 
ful to their cliaracters. They acknowledged their error, and gave promises of 
peaceable demeanor in future, but were altogether silent on the subject of the 
imposition practised against them. 

30. The next cause decided was instituted by Venkanah against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of one hundred and sixty-four rupees paid as a bribe for pro¬ 
curing the defendant’s assistance in a magisterial complaint. 

The plaintiff had been sent into court in consequence of a complaint having 
been preferred against him : he waited on the defendant, and settled with him 
for the payment of two hundred rupees, for which sura the defendant promised 
to get his suit settled. The payment of this sum, and the promise are fully 
proved to have taken place; the amount therefore, and also the fines, were 
decreed aga,inst the defendant. The plaintifi’in this suit had been complained 
against to the Thannadar, who proceeded to apprehend him. Some opposition 
was experienced in the attempt, but the plaintiff’ was at length secured and 
sent into court, where he was released on security, and in about a month after 
paid to the defendant the bribes now the subject of the present suit. The ori¬ 
ginal suit against the plaintiff’was found litigious, and the complamants fined 
for preferring it: the plaintiff had a full opportunity, therefore, of representing 
his grievances, but allowed it to pass unnoticed. The defendant declined sum¬ 
moning any witnesses in this suit. 

SI. The next suit decided was instituted by Narnapahm one of the Commis¬ 
sioners, against Pootapah, for the recovery of four hundred and twenty rupees 
paid as a bribe to obtain permission to depart from court. 

The plaintiff was sent to court by one of the Thannadars, in consequence of 
a compMnt against him. The petition sets forth that he applied to the defen¬ 
dant for leave to depart home, which the defendant refused, and threatened to 

have 
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havp« tbe pMntilFseiifc to tl)^ 'plea that he had cbntimitted various acts 

ofiviol^i^^e ill the districtilnrwhjcli he' ex'ercised his duties as Commissioner. 
The evidence adduced does not substantiate that the defendant made use of 
intimidation, but it^estabhshes thatsum claimed was paid to him for the 
paimose of obtaining leave for plaintiflf to depart^ and that defendant, at the 
time 6f receiving the money, promised to procure such leave; the sum Was 
therefore decreed against him, as also the does denounced. > This is a caUae 
respecting which there is a considerable degfee «f mystery. TheTla'nfjffwas 
evidently sent from the town in wMclv he acted as''Cpmmissioner under re¬ 
straint, but he was not delivered over to the officer of the choultry 

or confined at Onore, nor was his arrival reported.^ On beingNi.^esri6ned. he 
asserts that he was carried direct to the house of Maudapah, one 
ministerial officers, and there delivered over, butj:hat be knows mot the Pfet>^ 
in whose custody he was brought. The police officer who sent him in asserts, 
that he represented the plaintiff ’s conduct to court, and received an order for 
his apprehension ; but after a diligent search among the records of the court, 
the representation said to have been made has not been found nor can the ori¬ 
ginal order, or any copy of it, be met with. The evidence of one of the wit* 
Lsses also furnishes some grounds for doubting this assertion: he declare^ 
that he was told by the defendant to prefer a suit against the plaintiff, m 
order to procure his attendance at Onore. as he (plaintiff) had contributed 
nothin" to the defendant’s expenses, and had never come near him,. Ihis 
witness further states, that on his omitting to attend in time to make this com¬ 
plaint, the defendant informed Him that he had managed to r^ufy the _omis¬ 
sion bv procuring a summons for the attendance of the plaintiff in a civil sui^ 
Whatever might have been the merits of the case, the character of the plaintiff 
since his appointment of Commissioner seems highly excepbonable ; but this 
cannot plead in extenuation of the defendant’s conduct, which appears to have 
Len equally culpable in this as in other suits which have been brought before 
me. The plaintiff’remained at Onore for some months, and had daily oppor¬ 
tunities of making known his grievances. 

32 The next cause decided was instituted by the same Commissioner against 
Maudapah, for the recovery of four hundred rupees for the same purpose. 

The proof in this suit was equally strong as that in the last, and judgment 
was therefore pronounced against the defendant for the sum clamied, as also 
for the fines denounced in the Regulation. The observation m the last^suit 
being equally applicable to the present, it is unnecessary to enter into further 

particulars. 

33 The next cause decided was instituted by Vittopa against Pootapah, for 
therecoveryofRupees 2 , 376 , paid as a bribe on account of some Ryots of 
BfighTi^ order to Vevent their being apprehended on a charge of having 
supported the Bilghi Poligar. 

The complaint sets forth that the Ryots and others, alarmed at iffie appre¬ 
hension of some of the inhabitants for aiding and fthe Pohgar of 

provKted Ly would poy hi. 

rupees, which sum was afterwards reduced ’ jn^t-ash The evi- 

T>aid nart in cardamoms and the remainder sent to Onoie in cash, me evi 

dence^adduced establishes the delivery of sixty maunds of cardamoms on this 
account and four hundred and fifty-six rupees j the sum was therefote decreed 
aeainst the defendant, with the fines denounced. Here is another instance of 
JKompletrascenda^ the defendant enjoyed over the minds of the nihabi- 

tants. I^had found it ne«ssary to proceed '<> » »“rch 

Poliffar who bad secretly erected a wooden fort in the Bilghijunales, ananaa 

commenced the levy of contribution from all classes i"^jhitants. On my 

tommencea 1 1 y several of the head people had afforded shelter to 

the?ohgar, and had made themselves the means by which he effected his pur- 
noses ^ apprehended several, some of whom I brought to trial before the cir- 

LTJrS'd ^ others for-ant of the mec^sary 

flplinoiiencv The persons who paid these bribes aie among the number so 
released They solicited the interference of the defendant, and obtained his 
pimUe of aJstnte, on .ho condiUon of their paying the aum now clauned. 
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which condition they punctually fulfilled;’although it is impossible to discover 
how the defendant performed his part of the agreement, or rendered the stipu¬ 
lated assistance. 'I'he inquiry was conducted altogether by myself, and the 
persons who had paid the bribes were brought frequently before me. I ex¬ 
amined them several days, and being satisfied of their innocence I released 
them, with admonitions to avoid all connection with the secret eneitiids of 
Government, and directed them to co-operate with the police in maintaining 
♦■he peace of the district. The two plaintiffs were revenue servants, and the head 
men of that district. Tl^ey attended me the whole lime of my stay in Bilghi, 
and even accoro^^uied me to the limits of their district on my return towards 
Onore. J several private conversations with them on the subject of the 
Poliv-*’ and the assistance afibrded him by the Ryots, but they never men- 
^.'oned a w'ord respecting defendant’s demands, or the imposition to which the 
inhabitants had submitted. 

3i. The next cause decided was instituted by Annapoy against Maudapa'h, 
for the recovery of Rupees 1,560, paid as a bribe to prevent the attendance of 
some witnesses who had been summoned in a magisterial complaint. 

The defendant adnaitted the payment of the amount, and attempted to esta¬ 
blish that it was made on a different account than that set forth in the petition, 
an attempt m which he altogether failed. The evidence adduced in this suit, 
although not altogether positive as to the particular purpose for which the pay¬ 
ment was made, was so circumstantial and strong, that 1 considered it my duty 
to adjudge the amount against the defendant with the several fines. The 
original magisterial complaint (in which those who had paid the bribes through 
the present plaintiff to defendant had been summoned as witnesses) was pre¬ 
ferred by four people, the heads of one caste, against several others the heads 
of another, for assaulting their Gooroo in the execution of lus duty, and pulling 
him out of his palanquin. Several witnesses were summoned on both sides, and 
orders w^ere sent for their attendance. Of the four complainants three omitted 
to attend, although their presence had been frequently required, and a period 
of some months had elapsed since the complaint had been preferred} the origi¬ 
nal cause was therefore dismissed, and the complainant in attendance directed 
to prefer a complaint, in his own name, for the injury he had sustained, 
which was accordingly done. On the dismissal of thi.s complaint the 
witnesses who had been summoned were apprized of the circumstance, 
and informed that their attendance at that period was unnecessary ; and as no 
report had been made me of the arrival of any of them at Onore, I concluded 
that the counter-orders had reached them in time to prevent their attendance. 
It appears, however, from the evidence in this suit, that some few had arrived 
at Onore during the time that the court was adjourned, and after settling with 
the defendant, had returned home again without appearing at court. These 
witnesses were all men of opulent circumstances. Most of them were sum¬ 
moned by one of the parties complained against, and as this person has absconded 
there is reason for supposing that they were summoned in concert with defen¬ 
dant. Several of them have often attended at court on various occasions since 
the above payment was made, and have conversed with me frequently on 
different subjects: they never mentioned a word of the payment, the subject of 
this suit, nor had I any information of the matter before the institution of the 
present inquiry. 

33. The next cause decided was instituted by T^Imia against. Maudapah, for 
the recovery of two hundred and twelve .rupees paid as a bribe to procure a 
speedy dismissal from court, where plaintiff had attended in’consequence of a 
complaint preferred against him. 

A complaint had been preferred against the plaintiff in the magisterial court, 
to expedite which he paid the present pribe. .The evidence adduced in this 
suit establishes the delivery of two hundred rupees to defendant, in two pay¬ 
ments, one of eighty rupees and the other of one hundred and twenty rupees, 
and that he promised on both these occasions to expedite the departure of 
plaintiff. The sura was therefore decreed against defendant with the fines 
denounced. The plaintiff is a Revenue Potail, was sent in on a charge of 
assault which on inquiry was found litigious. The party preferring the com¬ 
plaint 
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summoning any witnesses ^ 

36. The next cause derided was instituted by Sooba Alvn aga.u^ 
for the recovery of four hundred rupees paid as a biibe to expeaite 

suit. /. j 'f 

SrsuWect of expediting the civil suit in which he w.as engaged, and that 

defendant requireS four hundred rupees, for "'"I* ^ thVpurnoS 

evidence adduced estabhslies the payment of S ,fe lues 

rWlni-Pfl- the amount was therefore decreed against defendant witn tne npes 

1 o/t Thf» orio-inal suit instituted by plaintiff w^s withdrawn by him 

denounced. Treplaintiit attended himself at court, pre- 

^nmd'a^netitiou for withdrawing his suit, and received an order of the Cotnt 
n th I effect Sieh "rread ov”ev and delivered to him in my presence. He 
was silent as* to the extortion practised against liim, and although e nss re- 
mtLdv attend at court since the tansaetion, he tos never mentioned a 
|ll£ Xeh elld leadto a suspicion that he had been so grossly imposed 

lipOT>. ^ ^ 

Such is the nature of the causes decided against the ministerial oflicer.s ol 
this court an attentive perusal of which will, I trust, establish, that great as 
the abuse'has been, it has derived no support from any real influence these men 
;tSin'^Uc’matt^ and secured -o 

their favour incompatible with the interest of public justice, rhese causes 
have Tbeen appealed, in strict execution of the menaces held out by the 
Schrit Tthe^ the inquiries, and a still further reference 

fftlle SuVder ^ threatened in all cases wherein the judgment 

nf thi<^ oourc shall b6 confirmed by th6 sentence of the supciior. 
necessary now to advert to the principal objects f®**'the 
^Ti rmitters connected with public business, and to detail the precautionaiy 
mernreradwled with respert to these objects, in order that Ins Excellency the 
measuies hulae whether the late abuses have received encou- 

objects appear to be, _ , > 

1st. The procuring a speedy inquiry into certain suits and decisions, favour¬ 
able to particular interests. 

■gil. The procuring for witnesses an exemption from attendance or a speedy 
dismissal from court. 


3 d. The pfocuriog for persons sent, in on magisterial charges their enlarge- 

ment'on Security, until their cases could be brought on in due course. 

With re.spect to the first of these objects, viz. a speedy 
suits and decisions on “onnt wtesla- 

S^hllnTollfeWance, have them 

or fiteTe^Un* - Im trial fn Z "conme. al;'] Vje l^ker 

far as possible, « . ® ^jgg withdrawn by those who instituted them, 

^rr:±?n “ '“4 haseiapsed since the 

bribes were paid, since the promise of interference ^ ^ 

tifriod for the fulfilment of that promise has expired. It only remains, there 
forT for me to ,Mention the measures which have been adopted to prevent abuse, 
and ’to ensure the inquiry into civil suits according to priority of date. A general 
file book was kept in which every suit was entered as it was received. Agains 
Ssuit the date of everyproceeding were noticed inceinrans fertile purpose. 
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and a mark * was affixed to each number, by which the particular stage of the 
inquiry might be instantly ascertained. This book I referred to every three or 
Ifour days, and was enabled to discover at first sight whether any cause had 
been brought on out of due course, and to ascertain the reasons which existed 
for deviating from the general custom. The Nazir, attended sometimes by tlie 
Sheristadar and sometimes by the pleaders employed, reported every day, on 
my arrival at court, the number of witnesses or parties in suits who had arrived 
the day before; the particular suits in which the whole of the witnesses sum¬ 
moned were in attendance; those in which part only had arrived, and which 
were necessarily at a stand until the arrival of the rest, unless the parties had 
expressed to him a desire that the merits of their claims should be determined 
by the evidence then in attendance, in whicli case such circumstance was 
included in his report; and also any other matter connected with the suits which 
had been officially brought to his knowledge. These reports were sometimes 
entered in the proceedings, and the examination of the cases always proceeded 
according to priority of number, unless in particular instances, when, from the 
number of witnesses in one cause and lateness of the hour, it was found impos¬ 
sible to finish the inquiry at that particular sitting, in which case, to prevent the 
possibility of the witnesses being tutored, the inquiry was altogether deferred 
until the next morning. The examination of witnesses was generally conducted 
by myself. Sometimes it was entrusted to the head servants, when my time 
happened to be engrossed with other business; in all such cases the parties or 
their Vakeels were invariably present, and the examinations so taken were read 
over and signed in my presence, as well by the person deposing as by the prin¬ 
cipals or their pleaders in the suit. The decrees were drawn out as soon after 
the conclusion of the examination as the general business of the court would 
admit, read, and delivered to the parties in open pourt, and put in coui’se of 
execution immediately on application for that purpose. The Collector was 
always called upon to dispose of real property when such measure was necessary 
in satisfaction of decrees, and the Commissioner to dispose of personal, when 
the proceeds from the latter were considered insufficient to answer the demands. 
In cases of amicable adjustment, the parties were required to file petitions, 
specifying the particular conditions on which the suit was to be adjusted ; and 
to prevent the possibility of misconception or abuse, they were called upon to 
declare in open court their perfect consent to such conditions, and to sign such 
declaration in my proceedings, before they could be made an order of the court. 
In cases wherein a party was desirous of withdrawing a suit, he was obliged to 
present a petition to that effect, stating his reasons for the measure. His adver¬ 
sary, if in attendance, or his Vakeel if he had appointed one, was furnished 
with ao order, specifying the wish of the person withdrawing, which was read 
in open court, and delivered with my signature to each of the parties in the 
suit. Such were the rules which obtained with respect to the trial and adjust¬ 
ment of all civil suits brought before the court. 

With respect to the second consideration for which bribes have been paid, 
viz. the procuring for witnesses an exemption from attendance or an early dis¬ 
missal from court, an examination into those cases in which money has been 
paid on this account will establish, that in all instances wherein the defendants 
are said to have effected either of these points, the parties themselves, at whose 
desire such witnesses have been summoned, have dispensed with their attendance, 
or their presence has been counter-ordered direct by the court, in consequence 
of the business, in which they were required having been adjusted without them. 
The decided cases prove, indeed, that in one instance a bribe was paid, not for 
the removal of any obstacle opposed to the departure of the witness by the 
common business of the court, but for extricating himself from difficulties 
purposely thrown in his way by defendant, who intimidated him, when on the 
eve of departure, with menaces of being again summoned as a witness in some 
other suits, and by this stratagem induced him to forego the use of the permis¬ 
sion 


* Witnesses sent for and 
documents received. 


Witnesses arrived, extoi- 
nation commenced* 


Examination 

finished. 


Decree passed. 
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sion he had received for his departure, and to listen to the illegal defflands made 
aaainsthim. The arrangements which prevailed with respect to the dismissal 
of witnesses, and the causes which rendered the introduction of these arrange¬ 
ments necessary, are simply these. On the first institution of the court, much 
inconvenience and delay was experienced irom the departure of witnesses 
without having obtained permission for that purpose. It sometimes occuired 
that they disappeared before their evidence was taken, and Without pi evious 
notice of their intention; at other times it happened thatthey had been, sum^ 
moned in a magisterial as well as a civil case, or probably m difiei ent civil suits, 
and bad returned home immediately on the delivery of their evidence in one ol 
these suits. The inquiry into the remainder was necessarily defei red until 
re-attendance could be procured, which from the great extent ot 
not often be effected without much trouble and considerable delay, lo 
obviate this inconvenience, it was found necessary 

furnished with a chit from the Nazir, to enable him to leave the court, and tfie 
Nazir was instructed to ascertain, previous to giving this chit, 
on whicli the witness had attended was completed, and that he had n _ ^ ^ 

duties to detain him at court. The witnesses frequently applied iinecl to nu,, 
and got immediate instructions for their dismissal: sometimes ti^ey apidtui to 
the Nazir who made the necessary inquiries and complied with i equests , 
ft overtime thTbrought certifiites from the pleaders employed ui the cause 
in Xh tllh haJ deposid. which was sufficient to procure lor them the uem- 
sary order for their departure. These were the arrangements winch existed m 
S respect, and ali abuse of these arrangements was considered amply guarded 
againstl^by the facility with which the parties couid at ail tunes make applica- 

tmn to myself and obtain redress. 

The third consideration for which bribes have been paid, viZ. for procuring 
for persons sent in on magisterial charges their enlargement on security until 
their causes could be brought on in due course, appears to have pioved more 
lucrative than any other. It will be necessary here to state the reasons for 
tak n- security in petty magisterial causes, and then to detail the amngements 
ISSli tills LJure. °as well as all 


IJiladw Jfiidi 
4 


in that department, 'were conducted. The constant press of magisterial busi- 
mss rLdered it impossible that the cases should be coainienced npon imme¬ 
diately oil the complaints being preferred, or that evidence couid be taken 
tomeLtelv on the arrival of the persons accused: each succeeding month 
aS toX arrears of business in this department, and it generally happened 
thrt two, three, and even four months intervened between tlie d.ato of tlie com- 
nWitt and the period of the decision. This accumulation of business which 
Lrv exertion on the part of tlie magistrate was unable to prevent, would have 
moved hh-llly prejudicial to the interests of those^ sent in on petty charges, and 

rnwmfilT eLL in the hands of thejitigious. if a rigid confinement ha4 m 

alFcases been insisted upon until a final decision could be passed in te^u a 
XS To prevent thi evil, I invariably allowed all who were charged with 
Sng crimes to produce security, as it was called, but wl.icli merely consisted 
Sweeurine a man of respectability to undertake that the person eomplained 
of HdX forthcoming when the charge on wl.ich tie was sent m was about 
to be investigated ; and as no penalty was attached '“.Zl 


ment ‘no difficulty wTappreheiided; or indeed experienced, in proenring rnen 
rf XrXr Vo come forwarf on such occasions. I was iiidiiced to adopt this 
measure from other considerations of almost equal moment. The piisoners 
sent in were so numerous, that I had neither accommodation to lodge them or 
Peons siiflictent to attend them } besides, by allowing them to be at large until 
the Xe was brought on in due course, I avoided incurring the expense of their 
subsistence, which consideration alone would have rendered the measui e one of 
sXtnecessitv if the-rights of the subject had not been materially consulted by 
the arrangement. The general arrangements for the conduct of the magisterial 
teies wfre formed with the same degree of attention as those which had 
obtained in the civil deparlmenf A blank paper was.pasted to the wall of the 
Xrt on which any person desirous of preferring a complaint, or of represent, 
“a aVofSckl matter” might at ail times affix his signature. Complaints pre- 
ferred direct to court were given in and sworn to in my presence: the par les 
complaS agairwere dnl^ summoned, and their confes.,ion or denial of the 
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act taken at the time of their arri'.’’ah The witnesses were summoned as the 
business of the cotirt permitted, and the examination of the case proceeded, 
as far as possible, in regular turn. All prisoners sent in from the districts were 
carried on the day of their arrival to the Catwalks choultry : the next morning 
they were brought with the rest of the prisoners to court by the Duffadar in 
charge of the choultry, who reported every morning the number of prisoners 
who had arrived, the day before, the crime alleged against them and the place 
from which they had come, the total number of prisoners under his charge, the 
state of their health, and generally any matters connected with them. All 
these prisoners were constantly brought to court every morning, and remained 
there during the whole time the court was sitting. By these means they had in 
all petty causes an opportunity of meeting with their friends, and of adjusting 
amicably, through their interference, any trifling differences; and if reconcilia¬ 
tion was hopeless, they had an opportunity of arranging for their liberation on 
security, until a final decision could be passed on their cases'. The head magis¬ 
terial servant reported everymorning the number of witnesses who had arrived 
the day before, the number in attendance in different causes, and those cases 
wdiich were ready for final examination; and that the inquiry might proceed as 
far as possible agreeably to priority of date, I have always kept a tablet on my 
desk, on which the names of all the prisoners whose causes were undecided, the 
crimes alleged against them, and the particular date of their arrival at court, 
were regularly entered. The names of the prisoners were expunged from this 
tablet as their causes were decided, and a fresh one prepared each month, 
to wliich I constantly referred, and satisfied myself that where instances 
occurred of cases being brought on out of turn, there was just and ample 
reason to justify the deviation. All confessions or examinations were read over to 
the parties, and signed in my presence. The prisoners against whom sufficienifi 
proof was forthcoming of charges cognizable only by the circuit court, were 
committed when the examination was closed, and they were renaoved imme¬ 
diately from the Cutwall’s choultry to the general prison : recogrrizanees wera- 
at the same time taken from the prosecutor and witnesses for their attendance 
before the circuit court, after which they were instantly dismissed. In petty 
cases the sentence was pronounced before all the parties, when the whole of the 
evidence had been received, and the prosecutor and witnesses immediately 
discharged. All amicable adjustments were received without regard to priority 
of number. Whenever the parties had come to an agreement, each presentecL 
a separate paper assenting to that mode of decision, which was read to them, 
and signed in my presence. All papers, of every description whatever, taken, 
in this department, were invariably read over to the parties and signed in my 
presence, and it was impossible that any person who had complained against 
another, that any who had attended to give evidence in such matters, could 
leave the court without appearing before me and signing the document con¬ 
taining his deposition or examination ; consequently no abuse could have been 
practised against any, without their having had the fullest opportunity of dis¬ 
closing the grievance. If the precautions of a public nature were adopted 
with every solicitude, those out of office will likewise be found to have received 
every possible attention. A knowledge of all the languages currently spoken 
in the zillah enabled me to converse with any description of persons desirous 
of communicating witli me, and I always encouraged such communications 
when properly sought for. In my general intercourse with the natives I 
studiously avoided every thing which had the appearance of austerity, and 
thought it as much for the interests of Government as I found it congenial to 
my own feelings, to establish their ascendancy in the affections, rather than in 
the fears of their Canarese subjects. Such were the precautions \ 7 hich pre¬ 
vailed in my zillah, which although calculated in their general operation for 
the attainment of the end in view, were still found to depend, iiii some degree, 
on co-operating causes for complete success. Some assistance was expected 
from the inhabitant in a disposition to disclose his injuries and maintain his 
rights, and some security for 'honesty in the servant w’as looked for in the usual 
incentives to rectitude of conduct, strengthened by the sacred obligations of 
his oath. This assistance was altogether withheld, and the looked-for security 
proved altogether delusive. The decided cases establish that attacks against 
the dearest rights were made by the one party, and that an abject surretuler of 
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ery privilege was yielded by the other; that extortion was not confined in 
its practice against those only who had business before the court, but that it 
was extended, under every form and aggravation which rapacious avarice would 
devise, against all whose opulence attracted notice, all whose possessions ren¬ 
dered them fit objects for such infamous designs. This is fuly exemplified in 
the late inquiries, in which it appeared that lands were taken from some, and 
grain from others, who had no business whatever before the court, and that 
contributions were even made by merchants residing immediately at the station 
of the court, who at the time of making these contributions were in habits of 
daily converse with me, and who, of all others, were known to be above such 
attacks. When these instances of ascendancy among people of distinction in 
concerns of a private nature are considered, it will cease to be a matter of 
astonishment, that the lower class should have entertained a belief that the in¬ 
fluence of the head servants was extensive, and such as to control all matters 
in which they had concern. This pernicious ascendancy (the effects of which 
have been severely felt in the difficulties with which the court has had to 
struggle in their late inquiries) is not to be accounted for on any common 
principles j nor can the profound silence which has prevailed under these ag¬ 
gravated acts of oppression be easily reconciled to reason. One of the causes 
which has operated to effect this silence is undoubtedly to be found in the con¬ 
viction which those who paid the bribes must have entertained of the illegality 
of their own proceedings (in purchasing the avowed interest of a public ser¬ 
vant, who they well knew was bound by the strictest obligation of an oath from 
the exercise of partiality in any public matter), and of the consequent risk to 
which their interests would be exposed from a disclosure of such unauthorixed 
conduct. Another cause is to be discovered in the general impression which 
the universal venality prevalent among the servants of all former governments 
must have made upon the minds of the inhabitants of this province. This im¬ 
pression received in early youth, and confirmed by the sad experience of ages, 
has occasioned acts of oppression, which in other countries would have been 
viewed with jealousy, and resented as dangerous innovations, to pass unnoticed 
in this, and to be considered, as evils which (although not authorized by any) 
were inherent in all governments, and which the observation of themselves, as 
well as those who had gone before them, had convinced them were inseparable 
from all political institutions. These are the natural sentiments of an inoffen¬ 
sive race of people, accustomed from their infancy to acts of despotism; senti¬ 
ments peculiarly befitting the abject character of the Canarese, and which 
have contributed, in a very material degree, to the upholding of the late un¬ 
happy conduct of the court servants. Another cause to which the success of 
the late villanies may with justice be attributed, is the blind attachment and 
devotion which these artful men have managed to create among every descrip- 
tiori' of servants at all connected with the establishment of the court. We can 
be at no loss to account for the origin of this attachment, or the strength of 
this devotion, when we consider that one common interest united all concerned, 
and disposed them most cordially to unanimity and support. The first descrip¬ 
tion of servants of whom it will be necessary to speak, as particularly supporting 
this system and particularly bound to an opposite conduct, are the pleaders and 
Gomastahs employed immediately in court, not one of whom, from thcrhigheSt 
to the lowest, could have been ignorant of the iniquities, or could have possi¬ 
bly been prevailed upon to observe so profound a silence, without some power¬ 
ful inducement to insure their connivance. Against some of these people, com¬ 
plaints had been preferred, which were given up when the causes were transferred 
to the civil court, ho doubt in consequence of the obstacles opposed to substan¬ 
tiating the claims, and the heavy risks to be incurred in case of failure. I feel 
so perfectly convinced of the impossibility that these servants could have 
remained in ignorance of the late transactions, that I consider it my duty to 
urge, in the most solemn manner, the dismissal of every [one. The strong 
grounds which exist for suspecting that they participated in the profits of the 
head servants, and the certainty that, by their silence, they connived at these 
practices, are ample reasons for their removal from situations where purity of 
character and integrity of conduct are eminently essential. The example 
which will be afforded by this act of justice loudly demands its adoption : 
it will be found to operate as a powerful incentive to a conscientious discharge 
of duly, and as a check to all future attempts at dishonesty or collusion, 
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of the court, and no doubt, introduced with the utmost caution and distrust, 
but for the support of the Commissioners roust have been necessarily confined 
to its immediate environs, and practised under every risk of detection, which 
an anxious wish t to discover abuse, and an easy access to complaints would 
have at all times threatened. These dangers were no doubt adverted to, and 
were powerful arguments for the removal of the practice to as great a distance 
as possible, that the chance of personal observation might be lessened while 
the profits of extended practice might be obtained. Nor would the dangers be 
proportionably increased by this extension, as at the first glance might naturally 
be supposed. The particular habits of the people, their insuperable aversion 
to leaving home, and the influence of the Commissioner who superintended the 
system up the country, were safeguards against combined complaints, xivhjle 
the vigilance of the ministerial officers at head-quarters soon made them 
acquainted with particular instances of dissatisfaction, and enabled them to 
use their utmost exertions to avert the threatened danger, and to deter the 
malcontent from disclosing his grievances. Of this vigilance we have a lamen¬ 
table proof, in the certainty that several persons had arrived at Onore, in order 
to prefer complaints of a serious nature against the relations of these men, but 
were prevented from appearing in court by the intrigues and artifices practised 
against them. The Commissioners had many inducements to urge their en¬ 
gaging warmly in the cause: the great increase of their own influence, and the 
probable chance of impunity they secured to their own malpractices by the 
obligations they conferred on the head-men, were forcible motives for prompt¬ 
ing their services, and ample security for their concealment and fidelity. We 
accordingly find these servants the principal supporters of the system, the chief 
instruments by which the head-men effected their wicked purposes. I beg 
leave to recommend, that all the servants at present holding the office of Com¬ 
missioners may be removed from their situations. The active part they have 
kll taken in the late villanies render them unfit for the high and important 
duties they are called upon to perforin. The late inquiries having been 
conducted in, the civil court, many acts which are beginning to shew them¬ 
selves under the former mode of trial have not now been fully brought to 
light: enough, however, has still appeared, to w^arrant the assertion that all the 
Commissioners have been privy to the late transactions, and have contributed, 
in a great degree, towards upholding the system of villany which has for so long 
a period been practised with success. In a former letter I had the honour to 
announce my intention of pointing out what appeared to me palpable objections 
to the appointment of these officers, under the rules and regulations which now 
obtain. I take this opportunity of urging these objections, and trust that they 
will be received as the suggestions of a person lately employed in an arduous 
investigation, during the course of which he has had ample opportunities of 
appreciating the evils he is now anxious to remedy. The first objection is the 
peculiar nature of their emoluments, and the sources from which these emolu¬ 
ments are drawn. At present they are made entirely to depend upon the spirit 
of litigation which prevails in their respective jurisdictions j it becomes, there¬ 
fore, an object of serioms moment to introduce this spirit where it does not 
exist, and to keep it alive when it commences to fail. Their receipts depend¬ 
ing on the number of causes referred to them for decision, no means are left 
untried to supply the file with a constant succession of suits. Claims long since 
become antiquated have been received in the absence of more recent matter, 
and when these have failed, no doubt recourse has been had to fraud and inven¬ 
tion to set up demands, which whether just or otherwise, must, in either case 
enrich the Commissioner and support him in office. The means of effecting all 
this, if not immediately derived from, are undoubtedly greatly assisted by 
that provision of the Regulation, which requires that the jurisdiction of each 
Commissioner should be confined to that district ip which his possessions are 
situated, in which indeed (as is the general case in Canara) he has probably 
resided from his earliest infancy. This residence gives him an influence among 
the higher class of inhabitants, and confers a considerable degree of controul 
over the lower order j it creates a general interest in every occurrence, and 
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some particular feeling or consideration towyds every person, and when the 
means of promoting the one or of gratifying the other are within reach (which 
by the nature of the public situation is unfortunately too often the case), no 
checks will, I fear, deter from abuse, no penalties will be found a sufficient 
guard against the infirmities of nature. If private interests should he found 
ratherfinjured than advanced by this institution, I am extremely appreherisive 
that it will be in vain to look for any counterbalancing benefit to those of the 
public. The Canara file affords abundant proof of the evils to which the insti¬ 
tution is subject. Petty suits, which previous to the appointment of these 
officers were comparatively few, increased considerably on their introduction, 
while the subject of these suits became daily more and more objectionable : 
circumstances which clearly evince that the public interests have been impeded 
by those means which were considered calculated to effect their advancement. 
The above objections are possibly applicable to every zillah in which the ap¬ 
pointment of Commissioners is introduced, and even these, weighty as they 
undoubtedly are, may not be found the only ones to which the system is liable. 
The great influence these officers possess, enables them to commit many irregu¬ 
larities and oppressions, which in so extensive a zillah, the small establishment 
of police and other officers cannot become acquainted with, even if they should 
be disposed to exert themselves to this end. The oppressions which have 
already been discovered consist in their compelling the lower class of people to 
work in all kind of ways without remunerating them for their labour, and in 
beating and confining them if they make any opposition or remonstrance; in 
"their forcibly possessing themselves of the estates of the higher, and extorting 
from them the necessaries of life, and other commodities, at an inferior price 
than that the article bears in the market. These are the irregularities prac¬ 
tised in their private capacity, and which undoubtedly owe their success to the 
influence derived from the public situations these officers enjoy. It is true that 
a 1 epresentation of these circumstances would have always ensured the sufferers 
redress; and all with whom 1 have conversed have declared themselves per¬ 
fectly sensible of that fact, but none have been found willing to proceed any 
distance to effect this object. The expense and personal inconvenience attend¬ 
ing such complaint is adverted to, and apprehended (more tlian the continu¬ 
ance of the original evil; by a .set of men, who with a few exceptions have 
never left their talook, and whose peregrinations have seldom extended beyond 
a few miles of the very house in wliich they were born. The police officers and 
court Peons have likewise contributed in a material degree to the support of 
the late system ; their good-will and connivance was necessary in almost every 
act, and was insured by occasional trifling loans of money, and the exercise of 
other petty good offices which the head men found their interest in shewitig 
them. The whole of these officers, also, must of necessity be dismissed, in 
order, by example, to secure a more faithful discharge of duty in future. 

Having enumerated the description of officers who were principally con¬ 
cerned in the la’te iniquities, and adverted to the causes which have contributed 
to its support, I consider it now my duty humbly to point out one remaining 
cause, which as it probably first induced the ministerial officers to swerve from 
their duty, may be considered as having led to the commission of every sub¬ 
sequent outrage and oppression. I allude to the'comparatively trifling salaries 
prevailing throughout the judicial department. The head ministerial officers 
of every court of justice are obliged to be selected from the highest and most 
respectable class of natives ; their responsibility is greater, their duties more 
arduous, and their temptations stronger and more frequent than in any other 
line; while theif allowances, instead of being in proportion to , these weighty 
considerations, are lower than those of any other public servant, and in 
Canara scarcely sufficient to support them in that rank of life in which their 
situation compels them to move. This is an evil of serious moment, and one 
•which 1 beg leave earnestly to recommend to the particular notice of Govern¬ 
ment. The removal of the whole of the court servants I beg leave likewise to 
urge; and I request to be honoured with early orders on this subject, as the 
business of the court, which has fallen considerably in arrears during the late 
inquiries, cannot be properly conducted without the appointment of a new and 
efficient establishment- 
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Madras JuUicittl I cannot conclude this letter without again expressing to his Excellency the 
Consultations, Governor in Council, how sincerely I have been.jaffected at the late unhappy 
Jan. 1814-. occurrences. Tt;is a consolation, however, to reflect, that a strict and candid 
^ retrospect brings to recollection no blind repose of confidence, no unauthorized 

delegation of authority, no derelectiou of public duty, which could have given 
birth to these villanous designs, or have encouraged such wicked proceedings. 
The high character the two servants bore on commencing their Judicial cases, 
the uncommon abilities and alacrity they always evinced in the discharge of 
their public duty, placed them high in my estimation, and induced me to con¬ 
sider my court as unusually well appointed. These public qualities, which to 
the latest hour were not observed to diminish, were of themselves sufficient to 
entitle the possessors to consideration ; and when united iii private life (as the 
consummate art of these men made it appear) with a charitable disposition to¬ 
wards the poor, a lively interest in the distresses of the unfortunate, and the 
strictest attention to morals and decorum, they became infinitely more estima¬ 
ble and commanded respect. Their native deformity of character is now fully 
exposed : an exposure for which the public are principally indebted to the 
zealous exertions of Mr. Gahagan. In bearing testimony to this gentleman’s 
merits, it is but justice to declare, that I am indebted to him for the first in¬ 
formation I received of these iniquities, and for every co-operation and support 
in any subsequent inquiries, which abilities, added to an anxious solicitude to 
detect abuse, could possibly afford. I acquit myself of a pleasing duty I owe 
the Government, in submitting to their particular notice the services of a public 
officer, who has distinguished himself so much on the late occasion, and whose 
career of public life has commenced under circumstances so highly creditable 
to himself and so flattering to the interests of his employers. 

1 feel myself called upon also to acknowledge, in the strongest manner, the 
services I have received from Mr. Read, • the Collector, and Mr. Campbell his 
Assistant. I am sensible that the former gentleman’s public character is too 
firmly established to derive additional repute from the most flattering testimony 
I can bear to his merits : I should, however, be deficient in duty, were I to 
omit assuring his.Excellency the Governor in Council, that the cause in which 
I have been engaged has derived every assistance from the cordial co-operation 
of Mr. Read, as also from the exertions of Mr. Campbell, who proceeded at 
the shortest notice to the estates of the head servants to search for and secure 
their property, a service which he performed with great alacrity and success. 

I beg leave also to recommend to the favourable notice of Government the 
services of Narnapah, who was one of the first to come forward with informa¬ 
tion and charges against the head-men, and has afforded much valuable assis¬ 
tance in the subsequent examination. This person was formerly employed as 
Government Vakeel in the Mangalore court, from which situation he was 
removed by orders of the Sudder Adawlut; it is not desirable, therefore, that 
he should again be employed in the judicial department, although his services 
have been very essential in the late investigation. I should rather recommend, 
that a compensation should be granted him, and beg leave to propose that the 
sum of one hundred and fifty or two hundred Star Pagodas be presented to him 
for his services, a reward to which he has proved himself erjtitled, and which 
will encourage others to make similar disclosures, if future abuse in this, or any 
Other public department, should render such disclosure necessary. 

The two ministerial officers have been detained in restraint until the present 
time, as well in consequence of information I received, at the commencement 
of the inquiry, of an attempt one of them had made to suborn evidence, as on 
account of charges preferred against them of having prevented two cases of 
murder, and other serious complaints, from being brought before me: the 
proof of which interference was so strong, that I have since committed them to 
take their trial before the circuit court. Independent of this, the property 
found in their possession was greatly inadequate to answer the demands existing 
against them : a circumstance which gave just grounds for suspecting that th^y 
would abscond if left at liberty, and rendered their detention a measure of the 
most imperious necessity. They have given security, in the amount of four 
thousand rupees each, for their appearance before the circuit court to answer 
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the magisterial charge preferred against them, and have been sent under 
restraint to the provincial court to prdsebute their appeals iri the civil causes; 
and after the offended laws have been satisfied, “with respect to the undue inter¬ 
ference which they are charged with having Vxercised, and the sums finally 
decreed against them may be fully aceountedfor, it Avlilrest with the wisdom 
of his Ex'celiency the Governor in Council to issue his final mandates for their 
disposal. 

Imustnpw most earnestly entreat of his Excellency the Governor in Council 
to feel convinced of the serious distress I have experienced from the late 
unhappy occurrences. The lesson of experience which the events of the last 
few months have afforded have made on my mind a deep and lasting impres¬ 
sion, and will call forth my most strenuous exertions to repair the injuries of 
the past, and guard against the abuses of the future. The flattering confidence 
which his Excellency the Governor in Council has been pleased to place on my 
integrity demands every sentiment of gratitude, and will ever prove the most 
powerful incentive to persevere in a line of conduct, calculated to advance the 
interests of the Government under which I serve, and to merit a continuance of 
the approbation with which I have hitherto been honoured. 

‘ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


Zillah Court, Ganara, 
1 St Decernber 1813. 


(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved. 


Sib 


To the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 


am, 


&c. 


Fort St, Georgt'j 
4th January 1814. 


'SL 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 

4 Jan* 1814. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
1st ultimo, reporting on the decisions which have been passed against the head 
ministerial officers of your court, on charges of bribery and corruption. The 
Governor in Council proposes, as was intimated to you in my letter dated the 
gist May last, to circulate such instructions to the Judges and Magistrates of 
the different ziliahs, as may seem best adapted to detect and prevent abuses 
similar to those which have prevailed in Canara. The whole of your letters on 
the subject will be taken into consideration, with a particular view to that inten¬ 
tion ; but, before executing it, the Governor in Council would wish to ascer¬ 
tain the issue of one or more of the appeals which the parties have made from 
your decisions, and will expect you to furnish information on that point. 

(3. With regard to your recommendation, that all the native servants and 
Commissioners under you should be dismis.sed for connivance at the abuses 
which have been practised in your zillah, the Governor in Council conceives 
that it would be preferable that their dismissal should take place in the regular 
manner prescribed by Regulation V, A.D. 1811; or if that course of proceed¬ 
ing be attended with difficulty, or liable to objection, that the authority of 
Government (founded on Section IS of the Regulation above quoted) should 
not be interposed, till the Government has seen reason to be satisfied of the 
misconduct of each individual who is to be dismissed. 

3. The Governor In Council authorizes you to pay a reward of two hundred 
pagodas to Narnapah, who was one of the first to come forward with com¬ 
plaints against the ministerial officers ; but it has not been thought proper to 
comply with a petition recently received from him, praying that he might be 
restored to public employment. 

4. The Governor in Council has observed with satisfaction your renewed 
testimony to the assistance which you have derived from the other public officers 
in Canara. 


(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


[a B] 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONxSULTATIONS. 

The LSth February 18U. 


Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara. 
To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


Sir : 


Madras Judicial ' I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 

Consultations^ 4ith ultimo, and to inform you that I shall lose no time in communicating the 
18 teb. 1814. is8ye of the appeals made by the head ministerial officers of this court as soon 
as the same is made known to me by the appeal court. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Zillah Court, €anara» Judge and Magistrate. 

10th February 1814. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
21 Feb. ISIS. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

St February lSl5. 


Extract Letter from T. H, Baber, Esq. Judge and Magistrate of Canara, 

Dated Slst January 1815. 


The system of rapine-ahd extortion which have been carrying oh throughout 
this zillah for so many years, on the part of the two late principal ministerial ser¬ 
vants ofthe zillah court, hayingex tended to the whole of the inferior servants, and 
considering how much the weight, and authority of the court must have been 
lowered in the eyes of the people in cOnSequhnce, it appears of the last importance 
that that agency, and the influence which still belongs to it, should be entirely 
annihilated; for until it is, it will, I fear, he in vain to expect that the most 
unwearied exertions on the part of the Judge and Magistrate will produce that 
conviction in the minds of the inhabitants, so necessary to resist and expose 
any similar future attempts to deceive them : and as the only effectual w'ay to 
do this is by means of a direct communication with the whole of the inhabitants, 
and by dismissing every servant who may be found to have connived at these 
intrigues of the ministerial Servants, or in any other way rendered themseiVes 
unworthy of public confidence, I beg to request the authority of Government 
to suspend the whole of the present court establishment, with the exception of 
the head magisterial servant (who alone seems to have acquitted himself to the 
-satisfaction of the late Judge), and to go to whatever part of the zillah my 
presence.may: appear necessary, taking with me no servants but such as are 
wholly uhcdnhected vyith those on the zillah court establishment. 


Adverting to the number of civil causes on the file, the time that has elapsed 
since they were instituted, the suspension of all the Commissioners during the 
last eighteen months, and the great distance from the court of the districts above 
the Ghauts, I beg to submit, in the event of the Judges approving of the 
adjournment above proposed, that I may be empowered to investigate, as I go 
through the country, such of the civil causes as may have been brought forward 
through the intrigues of the ministerial officers and Commissioners, for the 
iniquitous purpose of extorting money from parties and witnesses, as? reported 
in my predecessor’s several letters to Government, and any cause the parties 
whereof may apply for, and the merits whereof may appear to dall for imme¬ 
diate decision. I beg also to recommend, that the law officers of the court, 
who have done no duty since the Slst May 1813, as Sudder Auraeens, may be 
either reinstated or removed altogether from office, should there exist in the 
minds of the Judges the smallest grounds to suspect they have participated in, 
or in any way connived at any one of the iniquities committed by, or even 
charged against the other ministerial officers of this court. Both the Mooftee 
and Pundit presented petitions, under date 10th September 1814, to my pre¬ 
decessor. 
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toes«.r, requesting authority to repme their toctions of head Cornm^- 
sioners • but'as no order was passed thereupon by Mr. Wilson, I nowforward p,.,, 
their peWons for the orders of the Sudder court. 


To the Court of Canara. 

The Petition of Sudder Aumeen Mooftee Mowleve Nazeeb .Oolla, dated the 
9 th September ISIL 

A nroclamation was issued on the 31st May 1813, suspendmg all the native 

A pi .4 therefore from that time to this day I have not 
SdSlnrclusk On the 10th January 1814, another proclamation being 

SrVe -If 

r ma°; not be thought I have neglected to do my duty. 

(Signed) NAZEEB OOLLA. 


To the Court of Canara. 


The PetitionofSudderAumeenPunditAnaychary, dated9th SepteniberlSU. 

^ ^ t _4- In wTirt l-f 


A nroclamation was issued on the 31st May ISIS, suspending all the native 
servamr^m their duties, and from that time to this day we have not decided 
anv™aSe On the 10th January 1814. another proclainpon having been 
hsL^rat the civil court was opened, and liaviiig some doubt whether we pn 
iine X finmions or not, I have written this pet.tion. Since my arrivM to 

Sday. besides, the ra—hs t^eesrand 

Wrce^twen ySeven rupees; due on causes decided, is now in court. I have 
wSten ’thrSt it may n^t be thought that I have ..eglected to decide suits. 
I request that onlers may be given on this subject. 

ANAYCHARY. 


(Signed) 


True' Copies. 


(Signed) 


T. H. BABER, 

Judge andMagistrate. 


Ordered, in consequence, that the following letter be dispatched to the Re- 

cister to the court of Sudder Ada wlut. 


Sir 


To the Register to the Court of Sudder Adawlut. 


I Mrn directed to transmit to you the accompanying copy ot a lottei 
from the Judge and Magistrate in the “''f 

ter addressed by him tothe Succei ’ before furnishing any ins.truc- 

of the court on the points 

which he has brought under their consideration. 


1 have the honour, Sec- 


(Signed) 


.Fort St. George, 
21st February 1815. 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


extract 
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EXTRACT PORT ST, GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

Thelst April ISIS. 

Sent the following letter; 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 

Sir ; 

Madras Judicial ^ directed by the Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you the accom- 

Consultations, panying extract from the court’s proceedings of this date, for the information of 
i Apri l 1815. ^ the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Deputy Register. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

20th March 181^. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, under Date 

9,0th March 1815. 

Reap letter, dated the 21st ultimo, from the Secretary to the Government in 
tlie Judicial department, requiring the opinion of the court on a communication 
from the Judge and Magistrate of Canara. 

The Court direct that the receipt of the above letter and its enclosures he 
acknowledged, and that an extract from the proceedings of the court, under 
date the 22d ultimo, on the letter of the Judge and Magistrate of the zillah of 
Canara, dated the Slst of January, be transmitted, with extract of these pro- 
ceedings, to the Secretary to Government in the Judicial department, for the 
information of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 


Extract from the Proceedings <f the Sudder Adatwhit^ under Date 

99d ^hruartf ISIS. 

The Regulations not having provided for the exercise of the judicial func¬ 
tions by a Judge and Magistrate moving about his zillah in the latter capacity, 
the Court cannot accede to the proposal made by Mr. Baber, that he be em¬ 
powered to investigate certain civil causes as he goes through the country. The 
delegation of judicial power to the Register during the absence of the Judge 
can be authorized only by the Governor in Council, to whom the Judge will 
therefore apply for that purpose, should he continue to deem such a measure 
expedient. 

The accusation against the Mooftee and the Pundit of the zillah court of 
Canara not being before the Court, they cannot pass any order for the resto¬ 
ration to those persons of the authority of Sudder Aumeen, or for their final 
removal from office. 

Ordered, that extract of these proceedings be transmitted to the Judge and 
Magistrate of Canara, for his information and guidance. ' 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 

7 April 1815. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The "yth April 1815. 

Extract Letter from the Magistrate at Canara, dated \4ith March 1815. 

Par. 6- The unfavourable opinion of the court servants, as communicated 
in my letter of the Slst January, is, I am sorry to say, strengthened, the 
further I see into their characters. Their criminal silence during the late 

system 
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jystem of terror and iniquity under Pbotapah and Maudapah, and the motives 
thereof, are explained in my predecessor’s letter under date the 1st of December 
1813, and must destroy all confidence in such men ; and the following circum¬ 
stance, out of many which have come before my observation, will shew that 
the same attachment to the fortunes of these infamous men still continues, to 
the great hindrance of public justice. 


7. On the file of criminal cases undecided are two cotftplaints (No 19) 
against Pootapali’s brother, Raraapah, by two natives above the Ghauts, insti¬ 
tuted so far back as September 1813, for having forcibly carried off from their 
houses two young girls of the Gamarick caste, who have not been since heard 
of. On the 15th of January 1 took up the case, and summoned the prosecu- 
tors and witnesses, and sent very particular orders to the Thannadars, to ascer¬ 


tain what bad become of the girls; but, I am sorry to say, all my endeavours 
have as yet proved unavailing. One of the girls is reported to have died; the 


other, by name Bemee, the prisoner and his father report to have gone some 
months ago on a pilgrimage into the Mahratta country. One of the prose¬ 
cutors the Nazir has not caused the attendance of: the other is reported to 
have died very shortly after the complaint was laid, and his brother and the 
principal witness, although they had been in attendance at the court for some 
days, were not reported agreeably to custom, and my repeated orders to the 
Nazir, and the latter has disappeared (and not improbably bought off) before 
I had an opportunity of interrogating him. But what confirms ray suspicions 
of the guilt of Ramapah and the intrigues of the court servants is, that the 
girl Bemee, who is said to have gone upon a pilgrimage, was at Poolapah’s 
house in Sedashigur when the Thannadars went there to demand her restora¬ 
tion to liberty, and has been since reluctantly carried out of the zillah to a 
place within the Goa territory, about fifty miles from Sedashigur; and I have 
certain information that during the inquiry a letter was received from the 
prisoner’s friends at Sedashigur to his relation at this station, directed to the 
care of Jogupah the native Register of this court. 


8. Another convincing proof how little the servants are to be depended 
upon is in the contingent charges. A quarterly account, ending in the month 
of January, I have been obliged to refuse affixing my signature to, not from 
any inquiry of the actual costs of the particular items, but from the absolute 
impossibility that many of the charges can be correct: for instance, rice, such 
as issued to prisoners, is charged at sixty-five rupees, when the price was only 
forty-eight rupees per corge; oil, at thirty-five rupees per candy, when the 
price was only twenty-two; fire-wood, three rupees per mille, when the price was 
only one and three-fourths ; earthen pots, double and even treble their actual 
cost; sums charged in October and December for repairs to the gallows, the 
original construction of which could not have cost one-third of the sum 
charged, and a charge for a court bar, for treble more than it ought. But the 
most glaring fraud attempted has been to charge more than the actual cost for 
various articles supplied the jail and court-house since my succeeding to the 
charge of this zillalj, notwithstanding all my care to provide against it, and 
my repeated warnings to the servants that I never would pardon an act of 
dishonesty or deceit. I forward, for the information of Government, copy of 
a letter I addressed to the provincial court upon this subject, and the orders I 
have received tliereon, the first part whereof relates more immediately to these 
frauds; and if any further proof* is required of the existence of illegal profits, 
it will suffice to state, that® the sum total of contingent charges was three 
hundred ami fow rupees less the last month than in January, and seven 
hundred and fourteen rupees less than in December, exclusive of tlie reduction in 
the charge for jails, as reported in my letter, dated 31st January. * I have 
not had leisure to hold the inquiry ordered in the provincial court’s letter, 
further than to call upon the servants implicated in these frauds for their 
defence, from which, .however, as I fully expected, nothing satisfactory has 
transpired, and I shall not be able to go on with it until my return: and as I 
think I have shewn sufficient reason does exist to believe the servants unworthy 

[9 C] of 


' Contingent Charges in December ...... Rupees 1,073 3 

Ditto.. in January . 783 2 

Ditto q,... . in February. 158 2 


0 

0 


Madras Judicial 
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7 April 1815. 
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7 April 18JS. 


of public confidence, I beg to renew the recommendation submitted, both by 
my predecessor and myself, to remove the whole of the court establishment, or 
at least such of them as are the least to be depended upon. 




Sir: 


To the Register to the Provincial Court. 


Par. 1. I have the honour to report, for the information of the Provincial 
Court, a gross attempt on the part of the servants of this court to defraud 
Government, by charging considerably more for every article supplied to the 
jail and court-house than the current prices. 

2. The nature and extent of these frauds for last month are explained in 
the accompanying indent upon the Collector for January’s establishment and 
contingent charges; but should further evidence be required of the existence 
of great abuses, I have to inform the court that, under the arrangements I 
have carried into effect, the expenses for dieting the prisoners and providing 
current contingencies have been reduced twenty, and in some articles one 
hundred per cent., while the allowance to the prisoners has been increased. 

3. I cannot inform the court who the individuals are who have participated 
in these illegal gains; and as such an investigation would take up a great deal 
more time than I can spare from the other duties of the court, I have confined 
my present recommendation to the dismissal of those who have prepared these 
talse charges. These are the head English writers, who drew out and pre¬ 
sented the indent for my signature; the Gomashta and Shroff, who wrote 
the Canarese accounts ; and the Ciitwall, who signed part of these charges; 
and also the Nazir, whose particular and bounden duty it is, but who has 
neglected to report these frauds carrying on by the other servants. 

0 

4. Since my detection of these improper charges, the English writer, Goveas, 
has brought me a corrected indent, which exhibits a decrease in the contingent 
expenses of Star Pagodas 18 SO 44, though still the articles of rice and oil are 
charged for much higher than I have ascertained they should be. 

5. I have further to inform the court, that I entertain considerable doubts 
whether the whole establishment is kept up. I have received applications 
from some of tlie Thannadars, some for their full establishment, others for 
arrears of pay; and the explanation given by the court servants is so unsatis¬ 
factory, that I must send some confidential person to muster the Peons at 
every Thannah, as the only way to ascertain whether the number charged for 
are actually entertained. 

6. To shew the Provincial Court how little dependance is to be placed ijpoo 
the court servants in the most trivial duties, the annual statement, ordered by 
Section 19 , Regulation IV, A. D. 1811, was brought a few days ago for my 
signature, when instead of finding the whole of the robberies and other heinous 
crimes &c. for one year, there were not the whole number entered in Decem¬ 
ber’s returns, and no notice whatever taken of the gang robberies ascertained 
and reported by the police officers to have been committed in that month. 

7. Should the Provincial court coincide with me in the necessity of these 
removals, I propose, with the court’s sanction, to fill up the vacancies from 
the other courts, and to nominate such of the servants to whom the change 
would be advantageous, and whom the Judges of the courts respectively might 
consider most deserving of promotion. 

S. Since writing the above, I have received the court’s precept, forwarding 
extract of their proceedings, dated the 6th, refusing to sanctfon the arrange¬ 
ment submitted in ray letter under date the 2d instant. 

9 . In answer to the first of the court’s objections I beg leave to explain, 
that the services of one of the Canarese Goraashtahs can be dispensed with, 
which under the provisions of Section 24, Regulation I, A. D. 1809, is a 
sufficient ground for recommending his removal; and as a Malayalum writer is 
indispensable, I naturally give the preference to a servant in whose ability and 
integrity I can rely, over one I know nothing about. And in regard to the second 
5 objection. 
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objection, I beg to observe, that a great portion of: the coast merdiahts is com¬ 
posed of Moppillas, and that there; are'many Hundred inhabitants ip the 
southernmost parts of this zillah whose native tongue is Malayalura. 

10. Within the short period I have been here, I have examined several 
persons in Malayaluin, and there are many cases now pending, both in the 
civil arid criminal courts, the proceedings whereof must be held in that lan¬ 
guage, under the provisions of Section l6. Regulation VI, A. D. 1802. 
Indeed, I entertain considerable doubts whether evidence recorded in any 
other than in the language the deponent understands would be legal. The 
only person, as I have before observed, in this court who knows any thing of 
Malayalum, is the Sheristadar, and my knowledge of that language warrants 
me in saying that he is incapable of taking correctly a deposition. As a spe¬ 
cimen of his ability in writing, I beg to refer the Provincial Court to the con¬ 
fession of the prisoner lately tried by the Judge op circuit at this station for 
throwing her infant child down a well. The case is No. 1 on the additional 
calendar. 

11. From long experience of Baboo Row’s abilities, I know him to be totally 
unequal to the duties of his present situation. What ray predecessor’s opinion 
of him may be I know not, further than that his opinion of the servants in 
general in this zillah is most unfavourable; if, however, he has conducted him¬ 
self to Mr. Wilson’s satisfaction, he w'ould in all probability get Marsinga 
Row’s situation in North Malabar; and with every deference to the opinion of 
the Provincial Court, I cannot see the objections to the removal and appoint¬ 
ment of native servants from one zillah court to another. There is nothing in 
the letter or spirit of Regulation I, A. D. 1809, or V, A. D. 1811, that militates 
against it; on the contrary, the professed object of these enactments is to 
select and secure in their appointments all persons who are properly qualified, 
and do discharge their duties with diligence, ability, and integrity ; and where 
was I so likely to find such servants as in a court of judicature, and especially 
in one where I have such an intimate knowledge of the characters and abilities 
of every one of its officers, 

12. That advancement and promotion should be equally open to native ser¬ 
vants as to ourselves, cannot, 1 think, be denied. I have ever acted upon this 
principle towards my servants, of which the two Baboo Rows are striking 
instances. Both of them resigned their situations in the court of zillah North 
Malabar, and both were afterwards appointed to superior situations, one in 
this, the other in the Provincial Court; and if 1 am not greatly misinformed, 
many other instances may be adduced of the removal and appointment of native 
servants from one court to another. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. H. BABER, 

Zillah Cburt, Canara, Judge and Magistrate. 

10th February 1815. 


PnoviNCiAL Court (L. S.) Western Division, 

To the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 

Pursuant to an order of this court you will herewith receive an extract from 
its proceedings under this date, for your information and guidance. 

Given under iny hand and the seal of the court, this 15th day of February 
1815, • 

(Signed) F. HOLLAND, 

* Register. 


Mriractjrom the Progeedings gfthe Provincial Court in the Western Division, 
under date I5th February, A. D. ISIS. 

Re-perused the letter from the Jud^e and Magistrate of the zillah of Canara, 
recorde4 the 10th instant,' 

The Judge and Magistrate mportfi that, he had detected a gross attempt on 
the part of the native servants of his court to defraud Government, in having 

* charged, 




mmsT/fy 



'Jp' 


JfUDICJaL SJEL^ 

ch^rgedi i;n the rnontWy- indent ^n the Glotlector for.t^^ establishment and dt%i 
burseihents of the z;iUah for ,the month of January,. consideraWy more than (the 
current price for various articles .supplied the jail and court house* under the 
head of contingent charges. t 

The Judge and Magistrate hath itransmitted with his letter the iiidenfcon: the 
Collector as first submitted to him for signature, containing the exceptionable 
charges in question, with his remarks on each item, and a statement subjoined, 
shewing the alterations, both in quantity and price, of the articles charged 
made therein in consequence of his having referred back the account for 
correction. 

The court can have no hesitation in concurring with the Judge and Magis¬ 
trate, that tliose of the court servants who shall appear to have been principals 
in, or who have connived at these fraudulent practices, merit dismission from 
their situations: but it is not in tiie present stage of the development of these 
delinquencies, prepared to sanction the dismission as recommended by the 
Judge and Magistrate of the officers named by him, viz. the head English 
writer, aGomashtah, Shroffi Nazir, and Cutwall. 

Justice seems to demand that farther inquiry should be made, that those 
accused or implicated should be heard in their own exculpation, and it should 
be more accurately ascertained on whom the responsibility for the fidelity of the 
contingent charges rests. 

The Judge and Magistrate having stated that he has made arrangements in 
that respect, so as, to preclude the recurrence of similar frauds, no public detri¬ 
ment can ensue from the delay that the further investigation for the purpose of 
ascertaining the above-mentioned points will of necessity create. 

The Provincial Court remarks, that the Judge and Magistrate has expressed 
the same intention in respect to the filling up the vacancies which would" be 
occasioned by the court’s sanctioning the dismission of the five native servants 
above-mentioned, as in his reference of the second instant he has proposed 
in regard to the Sheristadar and Canarese Goinashtah, viz. from among the 
officers of the other zillah courts. 

In the letter now under consideration, written subsequently to the receipt 
of the sentiments of the court on his former proposition in respect to the 
Sheristadar and Gomashtah, the Judge and Magistrate combats the opinion 
therein expressed in disapprobation of the principle of taking away the native 
servants of one court for the purpose of supplying the vacancies in another, 
and re-urges the expediency of the court’s compliance with his recommenda¬ 
tion for the removal of the Sheristadar and Gomashtah, and supplying their 
places with the two native servants named by him, now in the establishment of 
the zillah court of North Malabar. 

As to the question, generally considered, of the expediency of transferring 
the native servants of one court to fill up vacancies in another, the court still 
continues in the sentiments already expressed. 

It is convinced that the greatest embarrassment and hindrance to public 
business would ensue in the court, deprived of its officers experienced in the 
business of that court to which they may have been attached, which must in 
most instances be very different from that of any other to which they might 
be transferred, and that whatever temporary accommodation and conveniences 
such might be productive of fo this latter, it would be at the expense arid to 
the detriment, in at least an equal proportion, to the former. 

The Provincial Court has on several occasions sanctioned the appointment 
of a native officer belonging to one court to another, on his resignation of 
such prior office; but it has been invariably under the belief that in this par¬ 
ticular instance it could not be productive of any injury to the public service, 
or create any inconvenience to the court from which such officer might have 
been transferred. 

But the Court cannot admit of the eligibility of the adoption of this practice 
to the extent contended for by the Judge and Magistrate of Canara, who 
appears to wish to establish the principle, that the courts are to be considered 

■ as 
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(A true extract) 


(Signed) 


F. HOLLAND, 

Register. 




sis a sort of nursery, from whence all vacancies in the others are to be supplied, 
and that they may be drawn upon at pleasure, merely leaving to the Judge of 
that court the privilege of naming those to be thus transferred. 

The sanction of the Provincial Court to the Judge and Magistrate's proposal 
to dismiss the Ganarese, and to appoint a Malayalum Goinashtah in his stead, 
does not fall within the scope of the authority vested in it by Regulation V, 
181L It involves clearly a modification of the establishment already sanctioned 
by Government, and agreeably to the provisions of Section \% of the said 
Regulation, must be submitted for the decision of Government thrcMigh the 
prescribed channel. 

In regard to the reiterated recommendation by the Judge and Magistrate of 
the removal of the acting Sheristadar Balwee Row, on the grounds of the 
opinion of his incapacity, with which the Judge and Magistrate seems to be so 
firmly impressed, the court will defer passing a final opinion thereon, till the 
receipt of the answer to the reference made on the 13th instant to the Judge 
and Magistrate of North Malabar connected with the subject. 

Ordered, That copy of the above be sent to the Judge and Magistrate of 
Canara for his information and guidance. 


Mact'jra$) Judicial 
Consultations, 

7 April 181S. 


EXTRACT LETTER from the vSECRETARY to GOVERNMENT 
m Mr. BABER, the Magistrate of Canara, dated ‘^ih April 1^15, 
in Reply to Ms Letter of the l^th March 1815. 

Par. 3. The Governor in Council leaves you at liberty to suspend from 
employment as many of the court servants as you have reason to believe unwor¬ 
thy of confidence, but the proof of their delinquency must ultimately be esta¬ 
blished in the regular manner prescribed by the Regulations. 


Letter to 
Magistrate of 
Canara^ 

7 April 1815. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The VIth July 1815.. 

Read the following letter from Maudapah. 

To David Hill, Esq. Secretary to Government. 

I beg leave to inclose a petition directed to the Right Honourable the Madras Judicial 
Governor Council, which I request may be delivered at the next council day, 
or at your convenience. I humbly trust that no umbrage may be taken by this ■ 
iiitnision, as 1 am constrained to do so for want of a remedy to bring my case 
to the notice of Government, which I am confident the present channel will 
be the only means of having a hearing, and which favour I shall ever esteem. 

I am, &c. 

(The Signature of MAUDAPAH.) 

Madras, 5th July 1815. 


To the Right Honourable Hugh Elliott, Governor in Council of 
Rort St. George, &c. he, he. 

The humble petition of Maudapab, an inhabitant of Canara, under the 
Government of Madras, 

Humbly sheweth •. _ 

That your petitioner, supported with the conscience of meeting every 
favourable consideration which the peculiar circumstances of his case demands, 
humbly acquaints your Lordship in Council, 

[9 D] That 
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m ADii AS mmcmh ■■selections. 


Iffli.'? Jad’csal 


Tiiat your petit ioner was formerly in t’ue service of the Collector's office at 
Mangalore, as a Mailratta writer under the Lead Siieristadar, where yiwr hum¬ 
ble petitioner served severe years^ and qiiitted it on being appointed a Foujdarry 
Slieristadar to the zill^h court of Qaiiiira. 

That during your petitioner’s empfoyraent in the latter place, your petitioner 
witnessed several complaints being brought to the Magistrate, complaining of 
pillage committed in the district of Canara by a gang of ruffians issuing from 
the Maliratta states which border on the side of Canara, and several attempt 
were made to apprehend and bring them to punishavent, but by the assistance 
of their chief Poligar, who divides the spoil with one Narrain ilow, the Peish- 
car of the talook of Soupah, in the distiict of Canara, they avoided a discovery ; 
but in order that the pillage might be cai-ried to a greater extent without dis¬ 
covery or molestation, Narrain Ilow attempted to procure for the Poligar five 
villages in the district of Canara, but failed in his application to the Collector. 

That while the deputy Collector was proceeding from Mangalore to settle the 
kist of Jummabundy for the year 181^ in the district of Canara, Narrain How 
conveyed him to the Poligar, where they exchanged presents, and Narrain Row 
prevailed upon the deputy Collector to issue an order for the grant of five vil¬ 
lages to the Poligar, which were assigned him by Narrain Row in the district of 
Canara. 

That after the grant and assignment of these villages to the Poligar, several 
depredations and robberies were committed with impunity in the neighbourhood 
of Canara, by the persons under the protection of the Poligar and Narrain Row, 
<»?■»>. several complaints whereof were laid to the Magistrate, and your petitioner 
then acquainted him (who was ignorant of the circumstances) that the Poligar 
w'as in possession of the five village's, and that consequently his men were com¬ 
mitting the injuries : on which information the Magistrate wrote a letter to the 
Collector, who wrested the villages from the Poligar, and thereupon, by the 
orders of the Magistrate, your petitioner and a guard of fifteen Sepoys and 
twenty five Peons proceeded to the Mahratta dominions, and traversed the 
woods and villages, where after a discovery and search for three months, sufier- 
ing all kind of privation and distress, your petitioner apprehended two hundred 
Peons who were implicated in the robberies, and brought and delivered them to 
the Magistrate of Canara, who placed them in confinement. 

That all the above proceedings were by a letter duly communicated to Govern¬ 
ment, wherein also your petitioner was highly commended for his services. 

That Narrain Roav and the Poligar having combined with one Nagapah, one 
Nernapah, and one Nelly Roy Timraapah, the inveterate enemies of your peti¬ 
tioner, for the purpose of devising means to injure your petitioner for giving the 
information and apprehending the robbers, shortly after the above event hacf an 
interview with the deputy Collector, when he was on circuit to settle the kiit of jum- 
raabundy for the year 1818, in which they rejpresented that your petitioner bad 
used every means to injure his reputation and authority, and requested that he, 
Mr. Campbell, would in return use every means to injure your petitioner ; and 
upon the false information then given against your petitioner, he, the deputy, 
hastened from his public duty, and gave information against your petitioner for 
bribery and corruption to the Magistrate of Canara, upon which your petitioner 
was summoned and attended at ten in the morning to answer the charge; but 
finding at six in the evening no examination took p[ace,your petitioner departed 
10 his house, but was brought back by a Peon and examined by the Magistrate 
in the presence of Mr. Gahagan, the Register, and afterwards sen*- under a 
guard of Sepoys and Peons to his house, who closely watched his house all 
night, and be was brought and confined next morning in a gcdown near the 
court, where he remained from Saturday till the following Tuesday, when he 
.was removed to the criminal jail; but on the day preceding his removal, Mr. 
Wilson, the Magistrate, in company with Mr. Gahagan, took a guard of Sepoys 
and Peons and a number of convicts, with iron instruments, to dig up the earth 
for discovery of treasure, and proceeded to your petitioner’s women, and plucked 
out their ornaments, and confined them, and afterwards searched for and took 
away title deeds, bonds, accounts, documents, vouchers, .money, jewels, and 
household furniture, to the value of 23,500 pagodas and upwards, and after¬ 
wards 
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proceeded to dig up the earth, and took away all the property concealed Madras Jad'cial 
there,sSonfiE part of which property hath been plundered and lost, and the rest 17 juiy iglg; 
has been corifisoated and deposited in the hands of the Magistrate. v —— 

That tbr the purpose of procuring evidence to condemn your petitioner of 
the charges given against him, several evidenoes were called, who-could not 
prove any thing against your petitioner, and in consequence thereof were pot 
in close confinement, and the property of Dausabut Anunthapah, Auohurny 
Beekapah, Sambasatree, and Kuthree Beekapah, were plundered and taken 
away, and after a privation of three months^ confinement, which almost pro* 
duced, the horrors of death, Dausabut and his wife and son were removed from 
their confinement, and all of them perished in the space of a fortnight . 

That after your petitioner’s removal to the criminal jail, he. was not suffered 
to have any sustenance or drink for seven days ; and when he was about to 
expire, the Magistrate ordered him to take luncheon once a day, which was 
given him for fifteen days : but when Mr. Gahagan attended in jail and found 
your petitiojier was supported by luncheon, he ordered that your petitioner 
should not receive any, but to die with starvation, and your petitioner in con¬ 
sequence had no sustenance or drink for fvVelve days. When in a dying state, 
the Magistrate in company with Mr. Gahagan and certain of his servants 
came to behold your petitioner in jail, and finding him in the state described, 
they ordered the servants to put water on his breast, eyes, and body, to dis¬ 
cover symptoms of life, which they found wis yet remaining when the servants 
had thrown the water, and thereupon ordered to give your petitioner luncheon, 
by which he became revived. 

That your petitioner continued in such confinement for eight months, and 
during the first three months was loaded with fetters. 

That during such confinement all the lands belonging to your petitioner were 
sequestered and sold, and the property of your petitioner’s father and brothers 
at Sadashedad were sold and confiscated by the deputy Collector, on account 
of the charges given against your petitioner, and your petitioner’s father and 
brothers were unjustly seized and confined for several months without any cause 
whatsoever. 

That a proclamation, by beat of tom-tom, was also issued and proclaimed by 
the Magistrate in the neighbourhood of Canara, inviting persons who had any 
charge, or could give any evidence against your petitioner, to come forward and 
explain the same; but no persons ever came forward to alledge any thing against 
your petitioner, and he was in consequence, after eight months false imprison¬ 
ment, released upon an examination by the circuit Judge. 

That all and singular the premises being arbitrary and oppressive, and con¬ 
ducive of much injustice, your petitioner therefore humbly prays your Lord- 
ship in Council will be pleased to order that a due investigation be had into 
the several circumstances above stated, and that all the property and lands of 
your petitioner, which have been unjustly plundered and confiscated, be made 
good, and restored to your petitioner, and that a compensation of damages, 
proportionate to the injury, may be made to your petitioner for false imprison¬ 
ment, and that an inquiry may be made into the circum.stances attending the 
death <Mthe three persons above described; and that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased to determine thereupon, and grant such relief as in your Lord- 
ship’s wisdom shall seem meet. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


(The signature of MAUDAPAH.) 


Madras, 5th July 1815. 


Ordered, in consequence, That the following letter be dispatched to the Judge 
and Magistrate at Canara. 


To 










To the .Tiitlg^ and Magistrate at Canara. 


•SL 


Sjr : 


Madras Judicial I am directed ^y .tb§ P«ight Honourable the Governor in Council to 

Consultations, j-gfer fof your investigation and report the annexed copy of a petition presented 
to Government by Maudapah, an inhabitant of your zillah. 


I am, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 


Fort St. George, 
17 July 1815. 


Secretary to Government. 


Madras Judicial 
Coasultatlons, 
IS Oct. 1815. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

18r/j Ociober 1815. 

Read the following letters from the Magistrate at Catiara and from Alaudapah. 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: . 

I have the honour to aknowledge the receipt of your letter, under 
date the 17th ultimo, forwarding, for my investigation and report, copy of a 
petition furnished to Government by MaudapaJj, an inhabitant of this zillah; 
and however irksome the task is to me to investigate charges preferred against 
my fellow servants, yet as I never have, so I never will shrink from the exe¬ 
cution of any duty my honourable employers may think proper to commit 
to my execution. I have, accordingly, to acquaint you, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, that I have sum¬ 
moned all the persons whose names are mentioned in that petition, and as the 
petitioner was at the presidency, I advised the father and brothers of the orders I 
had received, and wrote to the Collector for the information of his bead assistant, 
Mr. Campbell, and also to the late magistrate, Mr. Wilson, and forwarded to the 
latter gentleman copy of the despatch I had received from Government, for 
any observations he might have to offer thereupon, and requested him to mention 
the names of any persons he might wish to be called before me, and further to 
authorize some person, European or native, to be present during the investiga¬ 
tion. In consequence of the petitioner’s accusations of severe indisposition 
occasioned by inhuman treatment while in jail to himself and to others confined on 
his account, I also called upon the zillah surgeon for his report, whose answer I 
have great pleasure in transmitting for the information of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council. This day, however, the enclosed letter has arrived 
in answer to my address, dated Madras, 28th July, from Maudapah, requesting 
that the examination may be deferred until his arrival at Mangalore about the 
end of September, and which has determined me to stay further proceedings 
until that period, unless I receive the orders of Government to the contrary. 

I have, &c. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
4th August 1815k 


(Signed) 


T. H. BABER, 

Magistrate. 


To T. H, Baber, Esq. &c. &c. &g. .Canara. 

Honoured Sir; 

With all humility and submission I beg leave to forward these few 
lines, and thereby to acquaint your Honour that, in consequence of the per¬ 
secutions of my enemies and the total confiscation of all my property at Canara, 
I come to this place to seek redress for the injuries I had sustained, and for the 
recovery of my property, for which purpose I delivered in a petition to Govern¬ 
ment 
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ent on the .5th instant, who, by their Chief Secretary, directed me to proceed 
to Canara, to attend ypqn your Hpnotiir for an circum¬ 

stances contained in such petition fot the fufthei'consideration of Government} 
but I beg leave to acquaint your Honour, that since my arrival hitherto, I have 
been much indisposed, and cannot, with any propriety, dhdertalce afi immediate 
journey without endangering my health } biit as F eitjjdit to%e able to 
journey within a month, I humbly request your honOur Will be pleased to defer 
the exarnimition until my arrival, which ,will, , in all probability, be by the end 
of September. 


I am, &c. 


Madras, 28 July 1815. 


(Signed) MAUDAEAH. 


To T. H. Baber, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, Zillah Canara. 

Sir : 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter Of yes¬ 
terday, in answer to which I have to state that I have examined the hospital 
lists.of patients, and find that none of the six men you mention (viz. Dewsa 
Chest, Anunthapah, Daucheiy, Bekepah Same Sastree, and Kiithree Beekpah) 
have been under my care. 

With regard to Maudapah, I recollect that once, previously to his confine¬ 
ment in the common jail, he sent for me to see him, stating that he was unwell. 
He was, at the time of my seeing him, in custody in a room at the back of the 
court-house; he had free egress to a yard, and appeared under slight restriction 
only, his family visiting him and bringing him his victuals. His illness was not 
of a nature to require medical treatment, proceeding entirely from his sullen 
obstinacy in refusing food : however, after a great deal of persuasion he was 
induced to eat, and of course recovered his strength. From this place he was 
removed to the common jail, and at no time was his bodily health such as to 
render it necessary for him to be admitted into the hospital. 


I have, &c. 


Mangalore, 2d August 1815. 


(Signed) L. G. FORD, 

Assistant Surgeon. 




Ma<tras Judicial 
Consultations, 
J3 Oct. !81 j5. 


Sir : 


To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


In continuation of my letter, dated 4th instant, I have the honour 
to submit, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor in Conn- 
cil, two original letters from the Collector (Mr. Read), and one from the late 
Magistrate (Mr. Wilson), forwarding a statement of the occurrences on the 
subject of Maudapah’.s petition. In the fifth paragraph of the latter document 
a communication with Mr Read is noticed, which seemed to call for that gentle¬ 
man’s observations. His reply to that call is herewith forwarded, as well as 
copy of a letter from the zillah surgeon (in answer to a late reference I had 
occasion to make to him), the last paragraph of which would make it appear 
that his letter, dated the 2d instant, forwarded in ray letter of the 4th instant, 
is not quite so conclusive as I was then led to suppose. I have, of course, 
directed the surgeon to include in his future daily reports every description of 
sick under his charge. I think it proper also to state, that the indiscriminate 
confinement of convicts and civil debtors in one prison, as noticed in Mr. 
Wilson’s letter, has not existed since my succeeding to the zillah. 


I have, &c. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
18th August 1815. 


(Signed) 

[9 E] 


T. H. BABER, 


Judge and Magistrate. 


To 


4 ' 
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Consultations, 
13 Oct. iSlfi. 


Sir: 
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To the Magistrate in Canara. 


. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 

together with its accompaniments, and to forward you a simple detail of occur¬ 
rences which form the subject of Maudapah’s petition. 

I am not aware that the presence of any person on ray.behalfis at all neces¬ 
sary for the ends of justice. It may, however, be satisfactory to all parties : I 
therefore suggest that Mr. Read be permitted to attend. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Late Magistrate. 

Tellicherry, 8 August 1815. 


sic. arg- Par. 1. The petition of Maudapah is so totally false in some, and so grossly 
exaggerated in all the circumstances detailed, that any observation would almost 
appear unnecessary; the more especially as the Government were regularly 
apprized of the measures I pursued, and kept acquainted, from time to time, 
with all my proceedings on the occasion. I shall endeavour, however, to give 
a concise account of what occurred, to enable you to execute, with as little 
delay as possible, the commission with which the Right Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor in Council has been pleased to invest you. 


2. I was informed, some time in 


that the petitioner and the head 


native servant in the civil department had been engaged in a series of corrupt 
practices. This*information was at first so undefined, and so much at variance 
with the general good characters of these servants,*that I did not consider it 
entitled to much belief: I however pointed out the way in which the subject 
should be publicly brought forward, an4 the next day three or four specific 
charges were instituted and sworn to in court. I tliought it necessary to place 
a guard at the house of petitioner and his associate, as well to convince the 
inhabitants that situation in office could afford no security to delinquency, as to 
guard against the possibility of making away with any of the property which the 
petitioner and the other servant were accused of having dishonestly acquired- 
I was about to proceed in the investigation of the suits which had been then 
preferred, when I was informed that some secret arrangements were then in 
agitation to enable the petitioner and the other servants to leave theziilah by 
water. It became necessary to counteract these plans by securing their per¬ 
sons ; I therefore removed them to a room in the court-house under a guard, 
at the same time assuring them that if their so strongly protested innocence 
should be established, ample satisfaction should be afforded for the indignity 
they suffered. The information I continued to receive was so corroborative of 
the various charges which continued to be preferred, that I thought it necessary 
to'search the house of the petitioner and the other servant, which were said to 
contaiji a vast quantity of treasure, the fruits of their nefarious practice.s. I 
accordingly proceeded in person to the spot, when the first thing that presented 
itself was a number of papers, half concealed in a dunglull, together with 
various articles-of brass and silver furniture, which had not been completely 
buried; I therefore ordered the compound to be dug up, and discovered several 
dufters containing an immense quantity of papers, and some boxes containing 
several thousand pagodas, all buried a considerable depth in the ground. The 
situation of life in which the petitioner was, rendered it impossible that he 
could have acquired this mass of wealth by honest means. His circumstancea 
when first employed as a servant of Government were far from affluent: he 
had only been in office about twelve years, and had never received more than 
ten or fifteen pagodas a month ; it appeared evident, therefore, as he had no 
other ostensible means of acquiring w ealth, that there must have been some 
secret source from which these treastffes were derived, and the discoveries which 
took place on searching the house, and the variety of complaints of corrup¬ 
tion, &c. &c. preferred against him, left no doubt as to the nature of these 
resources. 


3. The 
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3. The papers and property were therefore instantly removed; the latter 
were made over to the Collector, for safe custody, and the former sealed up 
and deposited in court. The assistant Collector was depuied to search the 
houses of petitioner situated on bis family festate, to seize the treasure which 
was said to have been lately removed thither from Mangalore, arid to attach all 
the landed property in his possession, ptirt Of which, itw'hs reported, had been 
recently acquired, This was accordingly performed by the assistant Collector, 
and the landed estates made over to the Collector in trust. These arrangements 
for the security of the property having been completed, it became an imperious 
duty to bring to justice such unprincipled violators of public trust, and to hold 
out every possible encouragement to the injured to come forward with their 
complaints. The power which public situation confers was too firmly established 
to expect co-operation from the aggrieved, until all undue influence was efl'ectually 
destroyed, and until the means which the petitioner and his associate had too 
successfully resorted to for suborning evidence had been completely cut off. 
The only method by which these important objects could be eftected was by 
close and strict confinement, I therefore ordered the petitioner in irons and sent 
him to the jail; at the same time I announced to the inhabitants the measures 
which bad been taken, and invited the aggrieved to make known their iujurie.s, 
assuring them of speedy and substantial redress in all cases of established suffer¬ 
ing. These circumstances were all reported to Government at the time, and 
in the letter communicating the general approbation of that high authority to 
the measures which had been adopted my particular attention was directed to the 
object of securing all the property of the petitioner and his associate, whether 
honestly or otherwise acquired, to answer the demands which might eventually 
be established against them. 

4. The prison to which the petitioner and the other head servant were 
removed was tliat in which the convicts and the civil debtors were indiscrimi- 
naiely confined, and with the exception of a few days (I believe about six in 
which the same allowance of w'holesorae footl distributed to all the prisoners was 
offered also to them, with ample means of cooking it by their own caste people) 
the petitioner and his associate wereallowed to procure any victuals they pleased 
from their own houses,* and to follow', as far as confinement would permit, the 
cerenionibus usages to which they had been daily accustomed. It is true that 
the petitioner rejected, until greatly reduced, every kind of nourishment; 
but this was an act of hiS ow’ii, not compelled by any cruel treatment or by the 
privation of the usual necessaries of life; it appeared an act of sullen resentment, 
induced by the detection of his villanies, by the despair of escaping with impu¬ 
nity, and by the chagrin arising from the disappointment of his guilty hopes. 
The petitioner was detained in jail until the completion of the suits preferred 
against him, and was then sent under a guard to the provincial court to pro¬ 
secute his appeals, the result of which you must be well acquainted with. Most 
of my decrees have been confirmed,, and the guilt of the petitioner stands thus 
conclusively established. This is a correct account of all which has Occurred. 
It has already been communicated to Government, and will be established by 
the testimony of Mr. Read and Mr. Campbell, who were both present at the 
time and privy to the transactions. Ternapiah, the Government Vakeel, the 
late Nazir, the jailor, the head Magistrate’s officer and Gomasthah, Soobao Row, 
can depose to the occurrences which took place in jail, and generally to all 
other matters connected with the inquiry. The confinement in irons is the 
only measure liable to objection, and the strict letter of the law may not per¬ 
haps recognize the propriety'of this proceeding. It was resorted to when all 
possibility of innocence had ceased to exist, and under the solemn conviction, 
in which 1 shall be joined by Mr. Read and Mr. Campbell, that it was the only 
alternative by which the intriguing attempts of the petitioner and his associate 
to suborn evidence could be counteracted, by which the timid could be induced 
to come forward with their complaints, and by which the important investiga¬ 
tion I was then engaged in could have been brought to so speedy and success¬ 
ful an issue 

5. It is hardly necessary to advert to the gross falsehoods contained in the 
former part of the petition. The services so much boasted of by the petitioner 
were performed by a party of military, who accompanied me into the Mah- 

ratta 
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ratta country. The petitioner was present on the occasion, and certainly made 
himself very useful: a circumstance which was dul;^ brought to the notice of 
Government. The transaction termed a grant of five villages to the Poligar, 
as far as I am acquainted with it, was nothing more than the appointment of a 
Dessai, who resided on the boundary, to the situation of village Potail; and 
when I heard of this appointment I mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Read, 
who agreeing with me as to the impropriety of the arrangement, removed the 
Dessai from the situation and appointed some other person. 

6 . I bad almost omitted to mention, that several people were apprehended 
and subjected to temporary restraint, for attempting to thwart, by underhand 
means, the measures I was pursuing, and to afford encouragement and protec¬ 
tion to the petitioner and other head servant. Dhass Bhull, I think, was 
among the number, and if I mistake not, made himself particularly active in 
removing from the petitioner’s house several bags of treasure and secreting 
them in his own: they were discovered concealed in the house or under the 
thatch of a wall, and Dhass Bhull was put underrestraint, either in his own house 
or removed to one of the jails. The period of this confinement was very short, 
and the treatment of those who suffered it such as could not have occasioned 
the catasti-ophe said to have resulted, which, on inquiry, may not be found to 
have occurred. 

The persons whom I have mentioned as privy to all the other transactions 
are no doubt acquainted with tliis, and will be able to afford more positive in¬ 
formation than I can. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Late Magistrate of Canara. 

Tellichery, 8th August 1815. 


Sir: 


To the Judge and Magistrate in Canara. 


1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter under 
date the 31st ultimo, giving cover to an extract of a petition presented to the 
Honourable the Governor in Council by Maudapah, lately employed in the 
xillah court of this province. Previously to furnishing the information required, 
it is necessary for me to remark that Maudapah is a man of an infamous cha¬ 
racter, and was discharged from his employment for the most corrupt practices. 

In answer to the third paragraph of the petition I can state it to be entirely 
without foundation, and merely a malicious accusation against Narrain Row, 
the Soopah Peishcar, from a desire of revenge, in order to injure him, in con¬ 
sequence of the active part he took in detecting the corrupt practices of the 
petitioner Maudapah and his coadjutor Pootapah. 

Respecting the fourth and fifth paragraphs they are equally false, with the 
exception that Maudapah may have accompanied the late Judge in his tour 
through Soonda, where he spent some time in order to organise the police of 
that part of the country, which has always been more or less molested with 
thieves from the Mysore or Mahratta countries, but not from the cause men¬ 
tioned by Maudapah, no villages of any description having ever been given to 
tfie Poligars. 

The accusation contained in the eleventh paragraph against my Assistant, 
together with those contained in the foregoing paragraphs, are entirely without 
foundation, dictated from a malicious desire of revenge for the part he took in 
bringing him and Pootapah forward, and in securing their property in the Au- 
kola district, by order of the court, conveyed to Mr. Campbell by a precept of 
the then Judge, Mr. Wilson. The lands alluded to as having been sold were 
sold by desire of the court, and his brother was imprisoned in consequence of a 
decree of the same court. 


I have, &c;. 


(Signed) ALEX. READ, 

Collector. 


Mangalore, 

5 th August 1815. 


In 



misr/fy 
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In consequence of die allusion made by Mr. Wilson in the concluding part 
of his fifth paragraph to a communication with Mr. Read the Collector, and 
nothing appearing on the records of the court upon the subject thereof, wrote 
the following letter to the Collector. 


To the Collector in Canara. 


Sir: 


I deem it proper to forward for yoiir oteervation the annexed extract 
of a paper received this day from the late Magistrate, Mr. Wilson, in explana¬ 
tion of the transaction referretl to in the fifth paragraph of Maudapah’s petition, 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) THOMAS BABER, 

Zillah Court, Canara, 10th August 1815. Magistrate. 


Sir : 


To the Judge and Magistrate in Canara. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yes¬ 
terday’s date, accompanied by extract of a report from the late Magistrate, 
Mr. Wilson, dated 8th instant, relative to the transaction referred to in the 
fifth paragraph of Maudapah’s petition, and submitted for my observation's 
thereon. 

The transaction as stated by Mr. Wilson is perfectly correct. The appbiht- 
ment of the Kittoor Dessai to the potailship was made by my Assistant, Mr. 
Campbell, during his first circuit through Soonda, from motives of policy 
entirely, expectitig thereby that from his influence in that part of the country 
bordering On Soopah the number of robberies and occasional murders Would be 
greatly prevented. Wlieu the appointment, however, was made known to Hid, 
I agreed with Mr. Wilson that it was of an improper nature, and immediately' 
wrote to Mr. Campbell, still in Soonda, to discontinue it and appoint soffle 
.one else. 

I have the honour, &c. &c. 


Mangalore, lUh August 1815. 


(Signed) A. READ, 
GdHeetor. 


To Ti H, Baber, Esq. Judge and Ma^strate, Zillah Canara. 

Sir ; 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, together with a list of the sick in hospital as it stood on the 6th instant, 
desiring me to inform the court what prisoners in the hospital may, without 
prejudice to their recovery, be kept in irons. Below.I subjoin a list of those 
whose recovery may perhaps be aided by allowing them to reihain without 
irons. 

The difference mentioned in yovir letter respefcting the list of sick furnished 
by me and that taken by the officers of the court, is caused by their inseftihg 
the name.s of persons un^ntenced, who have hitherto not been included in the 
sick list, in consequence of my being directed, when I joined the zillah, to 
send in a daily account of the sentenced prisoners only. Should it now^ h6w- 
ever, be your wish to have a register of the whole, I wdl in future send it ih. 

I have the honour, &c. &c. 

(Signed) L. G. J’QRP, 

Assistant Surgeon, zillah Canara, 

Mangalore, 8th August 1815, 

Amanah .. Sentenced prisoner. 

Perenah .. Ditto. 

France? ... Ditto. 

Krestna ... Ditto. 

Ncela ... Ditto. 

C9F] 


Sl 

Madras J.udicml 
.CaasultatitfDft, 

IS Oct. 1815. 



Dhanek 
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Dhanek. . Unsentenced prisoner. 

Thaddaroo . Ditto. 



True copy. 


(Signed) T. H. BABER, 

Magistrate. 


StB i 


To David Hill, Es^. Secretary to Government. 


Herewith I take the liberty to submit a petition to the Right Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council, which I request may be delivered in, and ai) 
answer obtained, for 

(Signed; MAODAPAH. 

Madras, 24th August 1815. 


To the Right Honourable Hugh Elliot, Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 

The humble Petition of Maudapah, 

Sheweth: ^ 

That your humble petitioner, on the 7th ultimo, addressed a peti¬ 
tion to your honour in Council, stating .several acts of injustice and oppression 
done to your petitioner by the late zillah Judge at Canara, and praying that 
your petitioner noay be redressed after an investigation may be had, and that 
.the same having met a due consideration was referred lo Mr. Baber, the pre¬ 
sent zillah Judge at Canara, who is now proceeding in the said investigation ; 
but as the principal charges are directed against Mr. Wilson, the late Judge at 
Canara, it will require your petitioner’s personal attendance to prove it, and 
the only obstacle which prevents your petitioner from proceeding to Canara for 
such purpose, and which he trusts may be removed, will be explained hereafter. 

Tha,t by certain rules and regulations prescribed for the due administration 
of justice within the Company’s territories in India, made in the year 1802, it 
is provided, in Regulation XI1, Section 12, Clause 7, that all charges of 
corruption or extortion that may be preferred against the ministerial officers of 
any civil or criminal court are to be prosecuted in the civil courts; and in 
Clause 1 of the same section it is provided, that for such charges the courts 
are to require the complainant to make oath to the truth thereofi and to give 
security as may be required, in default of which the courts are not to receive 
the charge: and in Clause S of the same section it is provided, that when such 
charges of corruption and bribery shall be proved, the court is to adjudge the 
defendant to refund the amount or value, and to pay a fine of treble the 
amount to Government. 

That your petitioner had stated in his petition, that he was a Sheristadar in 
the criminal court at Canara, which came under the description of a native 
ministerial officer of that court; and that when the charge of bribery for five 
hundred rupees was preferred against your petitioner he was tried in the 
criminal court, and his property plundered and confiscated, and himself cast 
into prison and unjustly confined for eight months, without proving or esta¬ 
blishing the charge against him, which went in direct contravention of the said 
rules and regulations above specified. 

That in order to detain your petitioner in confinement, it is stated that Mr. 
Wilson had proclaimed by tom-tom, and by several written proclamations, 
encouraging all persons to come forward and allege any charges against your 
petitioner, and promising to detain your petitioner during his life in such con¬ 
finement, in consequence of vrhich several persons who were enemies to your 
petitioner came and alleged false charges against your petitioner of bribery, 
and without any lawful investigation therein Mr. Wilson condemned your peti¬ 
tioner in the civil court for the amount of all such charges, with a fine of treble 
the amount; but your petitioner having his whole property confiscated, and 
remaining in such confinement, did take the benefit of the XIVth Regulation, 
and appealed against such decrees as pauper to the provincial court, who 
released your petitioner bn common bail. 


That 
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That aince his release none of his'property so unjustly confiscated was deli¬ 
vered to him : and as he found during his confinemeni that the circuit Judge 
who came there took no notice, but disregarded the cause of your petitioner, 
your petitioner therefore came to Madras to seek redress for his losses and 
injuries *, but as your petitioner is not aware of the result of the decrees which 
went to appeal, he is apprehensive that if the same were confirmed he would 
be further condenoned and imprisoned on his arrival at Canara. 

Tour petitioner, therelbre, humbly prays your honour in Council will be 
pleased to grant, a precept to Mr. Baber, not to enforce the decrees if con¬ 
firmed by the provincial court, until the investigation of yoiir petitioner’s com¬ 
plaint shall be determined, but to take security for your petitioner’s appearance, 
in eonforniity to the second Regulation of Section 7, made and provided in 
1810 for. such cases. 

And your petitioner as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

(Signed) MAUDAPAH. 

Madras, 24th August 1815. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations. 
^3 Oct. 1 815. ^ 


Ordered, that tlie petitioner, Maudapab, be informed, that the course of 
proceeding prescribed, by the Regulations must be observed, and that the 
Governor in Council cannot interfere in his behalf. 

Ordered, in consequence, that the following reply be dispatched to the Judge 
and Magistrate at Canara. 


Sin: 


To the Judge and Magistrate in the zlllah of Canara. 


1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th 
and 18th of August last, and also the copy of a petition received from Mauda- 
pah. The petitioner has,! been informed, that the course of proceeding pre¬ 
scribed by the Regulations must be observed, and that the Governor in Council 
cannot interfere in his behalf. 

I am, &c. &c, 

(Signed) D. HILL, 


Fort St. George, ISth October 1815. 


Secretary to GovernnienU 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The 3d November 1815. 

Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara. 


Sir 


To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


I had the honour to receive your letter, dated the ISth, this day, 
and in consequence of the order passed by the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council on Maudapah’s petition, T have suspended all further proceedings 
on that referred under date 17 th July for my investigation ; and at the same 
time, I deem it ray duty to report, that as far as the evidence has been taken, 
there is not the slightest ground for any one of the cliarges contained in that 
petition against my p.redeces'sor, with the exception of the illegal confinement 
of Maudapah’s person, and the irregular mode of attachment of his and his 
family’s property } the latter of which cannot be sufficiently lamented, if only 
in consideration to the embarrassments thereby occasioned to the execution of 
the final judgments agaidst both these delinquents, Maudapah and Pootapalu 


I have, &c. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
25th October 1815. 


(Signed) T. H. BABER, 

Judge and Magistrate.’ 


The foregoing letter requires no order. 


EXTRACT 


Madras Judicial 
Consultatioos, 
3 Nov. 1815. 


« 
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Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
16 Aug. 1815. 


Sia^ 


Rkad the following letter from the Judge at Canara, 
Td’the Secrfeiary to Government, Fort St. George. 


Par. 1. In obedience to the orders of hig .Excellency the Governor 
in Council, under date the 4th January 1814, I have the honour to submit 
copies and English translates of two of the decrees passed by the provincial 
court of appeal, and of the precepts received therewith, on the cases appealed 
hy.Pootapali and Maudapab, the late head ministerial servants of this court, 
as also copy of a reference I made to that court in pursuance of the spirit of 
the concluding paragraph of the orders of Government, under date the 27th 
August 1813, aud tlie answer I have received} agreeably to which the whole 
costs have been levied from the property under attachment, and such portion as 
is on account of the Company will be held in deposit until the receipt of the 
orders of Government. 

2. These have been the only decrees received from the provincial court; 
but it is most probable that the result of the other appeals will be also a con¬ 
firmation of my predecessor’s decrees, with the exception of a few. Not that 
the amount sued for was not paid to the court servants, but that the plaintifis 
-had no right to prosecute, not having been empowered by those from whom the 
,sum3 were levied, and in some instances having themselves been the robbers. 

3. In case No. 1592, A.p. 1813, the sum sued for was Etipees 2,376 ; 
whereas by an account furnished Mr. Wilson by the revenue officers, the sum 
total extorted from the Ryots was Rupees 5,591 2 30. The plaintiff, Shesee- 
gatty Vittoba, was not, as Mr. Wilson supposed him, a revenue servant,* but 
one of the most active of the instruments of the court servants, in their atroci¬ 
ties upon the persons and properties of the inhabitants of the Belghi talook, and 
■who, as was to be expected, appropriated great part of his exactions to his own 
use. Hence the difference between the amount sued for and extorted. 

4. The same observations nearly apply to case No. 1590 of ISIS. The 
sum sued for was only Rupees 2,260} whereas, by the statements taken before 
Mr. Wilson, the amount actually extorted from the merchants of Mangalore was 
Rupees 5,336. 

5. What the sum total is of all these exactions it is impossible to say. Mr. 
Wilson, in his letter dated 4th June 1813, says, up to that period the amount, 
as contained in one hundred and fifteen complaints, was Rupees 62,800} in bi.s 
subsequent letter, dated the 9th August 1813, the number of complaints had 
increased to one hundred and fifty-eight, all of which, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, he says, were evidently well founded: and the opportunities I have had 
of knowing the corruptions of the court and police servants enable me to 
assure the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, that the sum total of 
these complaints falls far short of what has actually been extorted from the 
people. 

6. Many have, and will continue to forego their claims, rather than be at the 
expense and inconvenience of a public prosecution ; and in one case that has 
been decided in favour of the plaintiffs, inhabitants of Soonda, they have 
declined defending the appeal, rather than proceed to Tellicberry. The pro 
vincial court have, in consequence, ordered that the proceedings in the appeal 
close with the appellant’s petition of appeal, and that the merits of the appeal 
be brought to issue without further process. 

7. Under any other province under Britisli rule, the inhabitants blight to 
suffer, if they will feed corruption; but when I reflectUpbh ihe Jb.n^ suftierings 

the people: of Ganara} jattd the circumstances whiph ga^e fise; 
cannot but think that great allowances are to be made for them, aiul that it is 


fcbhciuding part dfparagrapii^ dated l*t December ISIS. There wa» only 

ohe'plamtiiF. 
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wortljy of the consideration df the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, now that the issue of the appeals in two of the zillah court decrees 
leaves no doubt of the existence of long and extensive abiisesj what amends 
can be made to tliose of their subjects, whose poverty and inability prevent 
them from resorting to legal means for indemnification, for injuries and losses 
sustaiiitid at the hands of those very men who were bound to protect them, and 
what additional provisions may be necessary to guard against4he possibility of 
their occurrence in future. 

8. Enclosed I send copy of an account current of the sequestered property 
of the two late ministerial servants, up to the end of last month, as also copies 
of a communication to and from the provincial court, in explanation of the 
reasons which compelled me to discontinue the allowance ray predecessor made 
out of this property to Pootapah and Maudapah, for the purchase of stamp paper 
and for the subsistence of their families. 


I have, &c. 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
29 th July 1815. 


(Signed) T. H. BABER, 

Judge. 


Ordered, That the foregoing letter do lie on the table. 


Maum Judicial 
ConsiiltaUons, 
16 Aug, 1815. ^ 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

2%s l-ith July 1815. 

ilEAD the following letter from the Register to the western provincial court; 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judical Department, Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of Madras Judicial 
Clause 8, Section 12, Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copy of a decree * passed ' ' ^ 

by this court, in an appeal (No. 35 of 1813) from, and in affirmation of one 
issued by the zillah court of Canara, in a cause wherein the appellant, Sherista- 
dar of the said court, was prosecuted under the provisions of the above-quoted 
Regulation. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) 

Register’s Office, Tellicherry, 

3d July 1815. 

Ordered, That the foregoing letter be recorded. 


F. HOLLOND, 

Register. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

'The ^7th July 1815. 

Read the following letter: 

To the Sehrelary to Government, Judicial Department. 

Sm: ' • 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of 
Clause 8, Section 12, Regulation XII, A.D. 1802, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copy or a decree passed 
by this court, in an appeal (No. 39 of 1813) from, and in affirmation of one 
issued by the zillah court Of Canara, in a cause wherein the appellant, Sherista- 

[9G] dar 

* The decrees are not ^copied in the collection, but can soon be referrled to. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
27 July 1815. 
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If pro&ecute di unde 
I have, &e. 


fMiJu^vial dar of tlw satd court, v?af pro&ecutedi unaer the pfovifions of thevabove^auoted 

CoHSuIWons, Rpo'idation i 

n luly is,eguiauon. 

(%icd) ' F: HOLLO^^ 

RegisteFf Office, Teliicherry, Rdgrstei^. 

iOth July 1815. ‘ 

Ordered, '^hat the foregoing be recorded. 


Madras Judifiial 
Consultations, 
25 Aug. 1815. 
.^ 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The ^th August \S\5^ : 

Read the following letter fiom the Register to the provincial court of the 
western division: 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George, 
Sir: 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of 
Clauses, Section 12, Regulation XII. A. D, 1802, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copies of three decrees 
passed by this court, in appeals (Nos. 37, 38, and 43 of 1813) from, and in 
afhrniation of those issued by the zillah court of Canara, in causes wherein the 
appellant, Sberistadar of the said court, was prosecuted under the provisions of 
the above-quoted Regulation. 


I have, Sec. 


Register’s Office, Tellicherry, 
9tfa August 1815. 


(Signed) F. HOLLOND, 


Register. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The lltk Sejptet)i,ber 1B15. 

Read the following letter from the Register to the provincial court in the 
western division: 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 
Sir: 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of Clause 
8, Section 12, Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, for the purpose of being laid 
11 &ept. 1815. before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copies of two decrees passed 
by this court, in appeals (No. 40 and 41 of 1813) from, and in affirmation of 
those issued by the zillah court of Canara, in causes wherein the appellant, 
Sberistadar of the said court, was prosecuted under the provisions of the above- 
quoted Regulation. 

I have, &c. 

^ (Signed) F. HOLLONt), 

Register’s Office, Tellicherry, - • Register. 

30th August 1815. « 

Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded. 


Read the following.letter from the Judge in the zillah of Canara 
To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


Sir; 


Ij have the honour to report; that sin^e ray letter, dated the 29th 
July, I have received four, of the provincial court’s decree^ in eonfirmation of 
the deprees of ray predecessor, one of which, viz. the original cause, No. 157 O, 

Radii 
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Rachi; VBMtis Pocrtapab, Ibt' thfe cdvli’jf 'of-R'tipees 1),826 2 80, thB atfiouRt of AiSIciai 

a bribe paid to Pootapah, for his influence in restoring to her some prOpeft^ 
which had been sent to court by the Thannadar «il Biinwassi, under the pretence 
that it ^tonged; to a person who had died intestate, I now forward, and beg 
I may .inforrned whether it is the wish of the Riglit honourable the Gover¬ 
nor in Conn ci I to see any more of these decrees. Three, put of these four 
decrees have been carried into execution, and the fipe to the Godipany, as well 
as the institution and other fees, will be held in dephSit in the revenue trea- 
,aury, until the receipt of the final orders of Government. 

It may be proper to notice, that there is a suit now on the civil file of this 
court not inquired into, preferred by one private against the,aforesaid Rachi, Sicorig. 
for the recover)* of this identical property^ wliith the plaiibitiff says bad been 
forcibly taken away from her by the Thannadar, and a division made thereof 
between Rachi and the court servants Pootapah and Maudapah. 

I have the honour, &c. . . 

(Signed) T. H. BABER, 

Zillah Court, Canara, Judge. 

18th August 1815. 


Sir: 


Ordered, that the following reply be dispatched : 
To the Judge in the zillah of Canara. 


I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th viltimo, and to inform you 
that the further transmission of decrees of the provincial court by you is con¬ 
sidered unnecessary, as they will be communicated to Government by that 
coart. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) G. STRAGHEY, 

Fort St. George, Chief Secretary to Government, 

lllh September 1815. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The ^9ih September 1815. 

Read the following letters from the Register to the western provincial court : 
To the Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, Fort St, George. 
Sir: 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of Clause 
8, Section 12, Regulation Xll, A. D. 1802, for the purpose of being laid 
before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copies of two decrees passed 
by this court, in appeals (No. 44 and 46 of 1813) from, and in aflSrination of 
those issued by the zillah court of Canara j in the former of which the Sheris- 
tadar, and in the latter the Foujclarry record-keeper of the said court were 
prosecuted, under the provisions of the above-quoted Regulation. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. HOLLOND,^ 

Register’s Office, Tel I icherry, Register. 

13th September 1S15. 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 

Sm: ■ _ 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of Sec¬ 
tion 12, Regulation Xll, A* D. 180.2, for tfie purpose of being laid before the 
HonoUpahlerGovernor in Council, copy of a decree passed by this court, in an 

.Ov'. ' o.c.,-: „ : ■ ^■^appeal 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations^ 
29 Sept. 1815.> 












AI? ^ &WlCt^0N8. 





iittSer^liife j^Wvisioris '6f4he ib6Vei’<|iu<ited Regdlatiou. 
X llHVC| &Ct 


Hegistier^i Officej 'I'cllii^iierry, 
ISth Sep tern W 1815. 

,;.i "'. '-iH '■ ’ : ' "' 


Vi ^ 


F. HOIXOND,, 

Register. 


to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 


V . | ,a^, transmit, conformably with the provisions of Clause 

8 , Section 12, Regulation XII, A, D. 1802, for the purpose of being laid 
befhfe the Honourable the Governor in Council, copy of a decree passed by 
thie coutt; in an a|)peal (No. 52 of 1818) from, and in affirmation of one issued 
by’the zillah court of Ganara, in a cause wherein the appellant, Sheristadar of 
the said court, was prosecuted, under the provisions of the above-quoted Regu¬ 
lation. 

I have, &Ci 

(Signed) F. HOLLOND, 

Register's Office, TeUicberry, Register. 

18th September 1815. 

Ordered, that the foregoing letters be recorded. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

I'he IJth November 1815. 

Read the following letter: 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 

Madras Judicial I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of. Clause 8, 

ConsuitatioBs, Section 12, Regulation XIR A. D. 1802, for the purpose of being laid before 
7 OV. 1815 . the. Honourable the Governor in Council, copy of a decree passed by this, 
court, in an appeal (No, 45 of 1813) from, and in affirmation of one issued by 
the zillah court of Canara, in a cause wherein the appellant, late Foujdarry 
record-keeper of the said court, was prosecuted, under the provisions of the 
above-quoted Regulation, 

I have, &c, 

(Signed) F. HOLLOND, 

Register’s Office, Tellicherry, Register. 

.. 6th November 1815. 

Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded. 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 
25 March 1618, 


JUDICIAL LETTER/m>« the COURT DIRECTORS to tAe MADRAS 

GOVERNMENT, ^ 

V ; Dated ^5tk March ISIS, 

! " To our Governor in Council, at Fort St. George. 

Pfii,!,, Our last letter to you in this department was dated tne 4th instant. 

i2: We have read with unusual concern the proceedings to wdiich you have 
referred us, in Paragraphs 133 to 140 of your judicial^letter, dated the 1st 
l^^rch 181.5, and in. Paragraphs 34 to 36 of your letter dated 5th January 
i81’6, ‘.);el^tiye ,:to the corrupt practice?, of the native judicial seivants in 
Canara. 

... ‘ . . 


^ (appear tp have been brought to llte notice of 

ybur'G^^ertiraent by Mr. Wilson the Judge and Magistrate, in a letter ^'the 

' ' ’ ': ist 
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T . TV v48]t^i;from.which»^w4 fr«;ii; r^fcatcd c^ 
r«w|ye||i4w^^ aad his ,ftuccie^ot in pffijce, ii appears th^t 

existed ai%png 'the jpathfes^ecvants, not puiy op the cpurt but tbrouglipiit the 
judicial departraeht, an orgiinized system of exten^ye ana flagrant corrupttdn, 
extortion^ and oppression. ' 

■ 4 . transactions the two head, jpjhf^erial servants pf the 

cburtAvere principal instigators and active leaders. 

5. Of the Vakeels and Goraashtahs employed “ immediately in court/* 
M 1 -. Wilson observed that " not one of them,, highest tp tj)e, lowest, 

** coifld have been 'igjhdrant of the iniquities going oh,” of could jjMsibly^have 
been “prevailed upon to observe so profound a silenpe” as, they had ihain- 
tained, vrithcut some powerful inducement to eitstife thpif CjOnhivance.” 

6 ., Tlierp was another descriptipn of nativo servants* iftthh whom the minis- 
te.rial oflicer^ attached to the court we^e; represented; by Mr, Wilson to have 
derived the most active assistance and suppoi^t in the practice of their malver¬ 
sations, namely, the Commissioners for the trial of civil suits. This class of 
persons is stated by Mr. Wilson to have oppressed the lower orders of the 
people by the exaction of compulsory service of every kind without I'emunera- 
tion, and by beating and confining those who made any remonstrances or 
opposition to their demands, whilst they forcibly possessed themselves of the 
estates of the higher orders, and extorted from them the necessaries of life 
and other commodities at less than the market price. 

7 . The police officers and court Peons are likewise represented to have con¬ 
tributed, in a material degree, to the support of this iniquitous system by 
“ their good-will and connivance, these being necessary in almost every act,' 

and insured by occasional loans of money, and the exercise of other petty 
** good offices, with which the head officers of the court found it their interest 
“ to reward them,” 

8 . In describing the lamentable state of things in Canara, Mr. Wilson says, 
that “ attacks against the dearest rights were made by one party, and an 
“ abject surrender of every privilege was yielded by the otherthat 
“ extortion was not confined in its practice against those only who had business 
“ before the Court, but was extended, under every form and aggravation 
“ which rapacious avarice could devise, against all whose opulence attracted 
“ notice, all w'hose possessions rendered them m objects for such infamous 
“ designs.” 

9 . The truth of Mr. Wilson’s representations has been since fully confirmed 
by the correspondence of Mr. Baber, his succeesor, as well as by the 
proceedings of the courts of justice. 

10 . Mr. Baber, in his" letter dated the 29 th July 1815, thus expressed 
himself: “ What the sum total is of all the extortions it is impos.sible to say. 
“ Mr. Wilson, in his letter of the 4th June 1813, .says, up to that period 

the, amount, as contained in one hundred and fifteen complaints, was 
“ Rupees 62 , 800 . In his subsequent letter, dated the 19 th August 1813, the 
“ number of complaints had increased to one hundred and fifly-eight, all of 
“ which, with one or two exceptions, he says, were evidently well founded ; 
“ and the opportunities I have had of knowing the corruptions of the court and 
*• pdtice ftrvckls enable me to assure the Right Honourable the Governor in 
“ Council, that the sum total 0 / these complaints falls far short qf what was 
“ actually extorlqd from the people *^ From Mr. Baber’s letter of the date 
abovememioned, w^ also find that two decrees had then been passed by the 
superior court on the appeals preferred by the head ministerial officers of the 
aillah court, affirming the judgments of the court below, and that it was his 
opinion that ‘f , the result of , the other, appeals would also be a confirmation of 
;?*;his predecessor’s 4 ecj^ce 5 /^ ,, 

Hi Your records sh^w that seven decrees of the court of appeal had been 
subsequently passed, in (ibhfiWhktion of the decisions of the ziltah court. 

, 12 . We look forward with anxioqs solicitude to the receipt of information as 

to the flutber exterii to iVhtch’red4es.4^rnhy hive been ofatai by the aggrieved, 
ahd p'unishmenfinflfcfbd upon the gdiltV; ' 

[9 H] 13. It 
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>g.:,.i.^^,r^^f^jai^,:ijade04 morUfyingK^ aa^ youi lmve iobsenred in Am . youJr 
coromujucattionrs to Me. Wilson, that all fthoewieewiira in which Gayernnient 
‘‘ has persevered dtiririg a. long course ol‘ yeaiB, foe the purpose of protecting 
‘‘ the people against violence and. oppression, of securing to them tlie 
“ enjoyment of their rights and property, and of instillinginto tbeir minds jwst 
“ no.tlona of the principles by which, the British dominion over (hem was 

intended to be regulated, should througlioilt a large and populous province 
“ have been entirely frustrated by the schemes of two worthless individuals, 
“ intent only upon the acquisition of dishonest gains.” 

14. Concurring in these sentiments, we have been naturally led to consider 
the conduct of Mr. Wilson, the proceedings of your Governraent, and the 
provisions of your Regulations, in so far as they are severally connected with 
the atrocious and complicated scheme of corruption and extortion among the 
native judicial servants in the province of Cahara. 

15. It is unquestionably matter of deep regret, that a system of such 
enormous abuse should have been matured and carried on so long undetected, 
under the immediate eye of the ziliah Judge j but we nevertheless regard the 
explanations furnished by Mr. Wilson, as to the degree of confidence reposed 
by him in his servants, the controul which he exercised ove.r them in the 
performance of their duties, and the facilities which he afforded to the natives 
who might have cause of complaint to mate known their grievances, as- 
sufficient to protect him from the imputation of official remissness. 

16. We also think it due to Mr. Wilson’s character, to express our unqualified 
conviction Of his honour and integrity} and we have ho hesitation in approving 
of the declaration to that effect which you caused to be conveyed to him, upon 
the occasion of the petitions which were presented to you by two of the 
persons most deeply implicated in the criminal proceedings which he had 
exposed. It would not be just to omit in this place a distinct expression of our 
approbation of the conduct of Mr. Gahagan, the Register of the court, who 
iiippears to have had so signal a shahe in bringing to light the misconduct which 
had 80 long escaped detection, 

17 . The correspondence of Mr. Wilson, subsequently to the detection of 
the abuses, exhibits an honourable indignation against wrong, and an anxiety 
for the ends of justice, which do him infinite credit, even though It may evince 
no very accurate knowledge of established forms, nor a clear and distinct 
perception of the road to be pnrsued towards his object. 

18. In almost all imaginable cases, the propriety and expediency of adhering 

.strictly to the established forms of justice, even at the expense (if it must be 
so) of a prompt and effectual attainment of the substance of it, are too obvious 
to be disputed. „ 

19 . The measures which Mr. Wilson ought to have taken, on discovering the 
gross misconduct of his servants, were clearly indicated by Regulaticm XII of 
1802,1 of1809, and V of 1811; and how defective soever the Regulations may 
be in cases evert of ordinary occurrence, or how inapplicable soever they may 
have been to the extraordinary emergency in which he was called upon to act, 
it was his business to pursue the course therein prescribed. In taking upon 
himself to depart from the rules which had been laid down for the guidance of 
the conduct of the Magistrates, Mr. Wilson certainly exceeded his powers; 
and in calling^upon you to dispense 'with the Regulations, he undoubtedly asked 
that which you could not do. 

20. If, indeed, the intent and meaning of Mr. Wilson’s request were, that 
you should amend the existing Regulations, by enacting nem ones more adequate 
to the case which he had brought before yon, he proposed that which yoH 
could have done, and which the enormity of the case would perhaps have 
justified ; but we do not blame you for having declined to take upon yourselves 
that extraordinary responsibility. 

21. But giving you full credit for cautious and equitable reserv*^ in not 
making an espostfocto law for a particular emergency, we cannot forbear' 
expressing our surprise that nothing has been done, in the course of the three' 
years which have elapsed since these transactions took place, to remedy the 

notorious 
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tiotoi^lous inadeqirabjjr of Jthfef kw-ast it stootl^ for ‘ the |ti»rpdse of pitsve^^^ 
simi lar emergenci# irt Jfotur^ 'attd ■ of fcfe&ckiftgf *thei jp'rogfesS pf evils #H Ich, in 
your own view, niuatr wteVever prevail, Oottipjetel^ frnstrare 

iicial effects of tho judicial systena. r; 

22. It doe§ not even appear from your, latest records with whiqb jve hav.8 
been furnished, that you have ipade that reference to tlje Judges and Magistrates 
of the other aillatis, which in yoqr Secretaiy’s letter to the Magistrate of 
Canara, ofthe 21st May 1813, you intimated your intention of making, as io 
the existence of similar abuses among //teir native officers and servants., 

23. Your supioeness in not taking any steps to amend, or even to bring Intn 
discussion, the provisions of the existing. Regulations for preventiug and 
punishing corruption and extortion among your native judicial servants, after 
the inefiicacy of those Regulaticms had been so clearly shewn, aud after the 
strong appeals which had been addressed to you upon the subject, both by Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Baber, is the more remarkable, because we' find frorh 'the 


proceedings of ^our 




•■Ja^JciaVLert'er 
.jb'kBtirss,... 


Board of Revenue, that in consequence of frequent 
embezzlement ol' public money, and of extensive combinations among your 
native revenue servants, for the purposes of fraud, bribery, and corruption, the 
Board, so far back as the 22d October 1813, had transmitted to the diffferent 
Collectors the outline of a Regulation forthe better prevention and punishment 
of those offences among the native functionaries under their immediate controul, 
with instructions to the Collectors, severally, to submit their opinions upon its 
provisions, and to suggest such improvements or alterations as they might deem 
expedient. Why a similar course was not adopted by the Sudder Adawlut, and, 
why (seeing that fAnr court neglected so material a part of its duty) you did 
not call upon it to repair the omission, we are wholly at a loss to understand.. 

24. By Regulation XII of 1802, “ corruption and extortion*' in the native 
servants of a court of justice are to be thus dealt with. The complainant is 


to be bound over to prosecute at his own expense, with the certainty that the 
utmost redress that he can obtain is the restitution ofthe suni corruptly extorted 
from him, less by the sura expended in the prosecution ; and with the risk, 
first, if he fails in his proof, of having costs to pay, and secondly, if he succeeds, 
of having an appeal to litigate. If he succeeds in this civil suit, it is true the 
defendant is punished, in efiect by a fine to the Govepimnt of treble 

the amount of damages given to the plaintiff, who is thus, incidentally and 
unavowedly, made to bear all the burthen of a public criminal prosecution. 
Dismission from office may, it is also true, be a contingent consequence of the 
defendant’s losing his cause; but the infliction of this punishment depends 
upon the Government, and even the successful plaintiff/nqy therefore have still 
to tremble before the convicted extortioner in office. It is not a sufficient 
aii^wer to this to say that Government will assuredly do its duty. The 
Government has many duties to discharge, which press more urgently upon its 
attention than a suit in a zillah court; and the very essence of legal decision is, 
that its effects should be certain, and altogether independent of extrajudicial 
and arbitrary discretion. 

25. Can it be supposed, that any native subject, with his natural timidity, 
and with his habitual reverence for all that is in authority, would not rather 
put up with any pecuniary injury not absolutely past bearing, than seek to 
vindicate his right at such cost, and at such hazard, and with such absolute 
hopelessness of indemnification ? 

26, What might have been early predicated as the probable result ofthe law 
when called into operation, has been practically exemplified by the course of 
the transactions in Canara. On the first discovery of the abuse. Mi*. Wils<m, 
more eager it must be admitted to attain the substarice of justice! than careful 
in attending to its forms, caused proclamations to be made, inviting and exhort¬ 
ing the inhabitants to Come forward and reveal their grievances, that they 
might be redressed and the authors of them brOiJght to piinishrnCnt, under afi 
assurance, that instead of each of the injured parties institutiug a^civil suit 
against his oppressor for damages, ekher for bribes^receiyed,©!!: money, extort^^ 

' the delinquent sheuld be. criminaUy prosecjited by the: Gov^unumt: Yakeel.;; . 
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@ 7 . Then, and not tiU then, were the jpatiVef}^^ Step fisniptilfeMth 

. theii;aceasatio’n8. 'JVi’ahy #hhV;a}>peare4''^5’t:Ij 

^ not those who had actnaliy •pSid the brtbe;^, but persons acquainted ,^ith.,=the 
transactions, "^hen Mr, .^dsson,^^^ of yoht itistructioi^ . Iljan- 

doned the course which vh® hj^d first taken* and proceeded (accofdihg - 
KegulatidhJ to try |he charges which, had heen prefeiTed, as civil aetihhW 
find that the change of process operated as a death bldw to thethqhii^f Md 
this, too* finder circnpjstances which induced Mr. Wilson, and aftif^’ai^s MW 
Baber* to express their decided belief, that tlie corruption and ex:tOrttofia^f^^^ 
the nativfi Servants extended much further than even their own alartfiihghtat#- 
nients hqd described. Mr. iJVilson says, that ** complaints against sbifie'fe'r^ 

« preferred, bfit. given up,w transferred to the civil court, iii cotisiequefice 
“ of the obstacles to substantiating the chums, and tire heavy risks to. be incfirred 
** in case of/ailfire.” Mr. Baber declares, that many have, and will I'fcpntinfie 
“ to forego their claiins* ia,ther than be at the expense and inconvemefice of a 
“;;pubUc pr 9 sec^tioqd^'W,:■ sW , ^" 

? 8 . Of the parties who had originally filed informations against tKe native 
servants, those who had not themselves paid the bribes* or from whom the 
extortidfis had hot been levied, cpuld not of course institute civil actions for 
daifiages; ttot having sustained any immediate injury. Those who had been 
personally injuredwere deterred from standing forth as plaintiffs in a civil suit in 
the (SiUah court, bf the inconvenience of leaving their homes, their families, 
atid their concerns, by the expenses o.f the journey and of legal proceedings, 
atid by the not nnreasonable apprehension that they might lose their causes 
through' the i nfluence and manoeuvres of that poweiful comhination whlch^ ^ w 
opposed to their suecess. It is stated even that in the latter case they would, in 
their turn, have been exposed to an action in the same court, on the ,part of the 
definqaeats, fo# damages oftiaccount of ja suit pronounced to be friVofous and 
vexatious, /.■; :V- ^ ^W. , 

There was anofbef reason which is represented to have had, and must 
have hadW* induence in deterri^^ the aggrieved from seeking 

redress in the zillah court, in the mode prescribed by the Regulation, namely, 
the avowed determination of their oppressors to appeal against the decisions 
which the zillah court might pronouricC against thera to the proyincial court, 
and even to the Sudder &wanny at the presidency. This threat was actually 
carried into execution, and we find, from Mr. jBaber’s letter of the 29 th July 
1815, that in one of the cases which the defendant carried by appeal to the 
provincial court, the plaintiff in the original suit had declined to defend the 
appeal rather than proceed to TelHcherry,” so that the provincial court was 
under the, necessity of ordering the proceedings in appeai to be closed, after 
hearing only the petition of the appellant. 

30, Xhe provisions of Regulation XII. of 1802, appear to have been bor- 

rowedfrom Regulation XlII of 1793 of the Bengal Code; and the objects of 
both Regidations probably were, hrst, to protect the native servants 0 ^the law 
courts from unfounded, malignant, and vexatious Charges, and secohdly, ^to in¬ 
duce those who might voluntarily pay money to the cpntt servants Irom corrupt 
motives and for cbfrupt pfirposes, or fpm. whom money, might be extorted by 
the Cofiff servants, Jjy whatever mcaris and under whatever pretence, to take legal 
ste{is'to iCcover the amount of the bribe of exactioh, in oydgr thfttjheguilty ser¬ 
vants hnght , exposed and brought, to condign punishment. ■, jAa the evidence > 

of fhtV'pMntiff is not admissible in n civil aCtion, it,may havei beiti snpposed . 
tlfilt the' pfdcess by civil fiction Would operate as a c|tecknpou false 

and- as it ^eeins' to have been intended that .theiparty nggiicved tn- eases of f' 
extortibn, and that one of the guilty parties , in c^ses, o£ corpptt^ 
have tfn intei’eM; in informirtg and proceeding, whether ^ainst.||is oppressor or 
accomplice, the framers of the Regulation doubtless felt that a process by ciyjl 
action was .that which best corresponded with their yi(§W of btriainingpeefini^y 
compensation, which conld not be obtained by a cflmlfifil prosecution, 1 , 

31. But whatever may have been the views of it§ framers, it cannot, wp 

apprehend, be disputed, that the llegulatibh ihvoifed fi Very dingCrofis' codf 
promiao of pfiaciples, for the sake of bbjeetfi whiclf it has ju 

"■ attaitiifig, 

, ... 4 ,,(- . ■ • . : .'4 ' ■ 
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mng; aiid tlmtthe institution civil process, as the only mode of pro-* 
secuting a great public deHn^hehOy, is obviously inadequate to its object. 

32. The important distinction between corruption and extortion, and the 
opposite characters of an accomplice and a victim, are entirely overlooked in 
the provisions of this Regulation. Its framers do not appear to have considered 
that the giver of a bribe, in many cases, is as criminal as the receiver, and 
may be more so, and that a combination between two persons to injure a third 
ought to be treated as a fraudulent of malicious conspiracy; whereas, in cases 
of extortion, there is the most aggravated criminality on one side, and mere 
helplessness and unmerited suffering on the other. The Regulation did far 
too much for the corrupter, by not only permitting him to escape unpunished, 
but by giving him a chance of recovering his bribe: it did too little against 
the corrupted, by excluding evidence by which alone his guilt could be proved. 
It placed the victim of extortion upon the same footing as the inciter of cor¬ 
ruption, while against the extortioner its penalties were most inadequate, and 
its operation powerless. 

33. We direct that, on the receipt of this dispatch, practices of corruption, 
embezzlement, and extortion, on the part of your native judicial and revenue 
servants and others, be declared criminal offences, prosecutable by the Go¬ 
vernment itselft whether such acts immediately affect public or private in¬ 
terests. We do not mean that parties committing such acts should be 
invariably proceeded against in this mode, but that you should possess our 
authority for that purpose, and that the Regulation should emphatically 
declare that such a process will be resorted to whenever it may be deemed 
necessary. 

34. In the course of the correspondence which passed between you and the 
judicial functionaries in Canara, both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Baber applied to 
you in the most urgent terras for leave summarilf/ to dismiss the native servants 
of the court. These applications you could not comply with, consistently 
with the Regulations, however desirable it might have been to dispense with 
the forms prescribed in such cases, 

35. In our revenue dispatch of the 3d September 1817, paragraph 110, we 
signified to you our opinion, that it would be expedient to revert to the 
arrangements prescribed by Regulations XII. of 1802, and II, of 180.3, 
respecting the appointment and removal of the native servants employed under 
the Judges and Collectors. We have again taken this subject under our 
particular consideration, and we are now so fully satisfied of the necessity of 
that measure, that we feel no hesitation in instructing you to carry it into 
effect. 

.36^ A power in the Judges and Collectors of appointing and dismissing, as 
well as of suspending the natives employed under their authority, is, we are 
persuaded, essentially requisite to the due and efficient administration of the 
affairs of their respective departments. 

37. The restrictions which we have directed to be removed were imposed 
upon the Judges and Collectors under your Presidency, in conformity with the 
practice that had been established under the Bengal Code, and like many other 
rules of that code they are now felt by the Governor General in Council to 
have been founded on mistaken principles. The injurious efiects of those 
restrictions have been matter of frequent and strong representation among the 
ablest and moat intelligent of our judicial and revenue officers under that 
Government, and it is our intention, confoi'mably with the sentiments which 
have of late been recorded on that subject, to give directions for their abro¬ 
gation at that presidency, 

38. We find, indeed, from a Judicial dispatch (2d August I8I6) which has 
recently been received from Bengal, that they have already been done away, 
as far as respects the magistrates. 

39. Bengal Regulation IV. of 1805, which corresponds with Regulation L, 
of 1309 of your Government, was framed in consequence of a representation 
from Mr. Roberts, one of the Judges of Circuit, stating that the zillah Judge 
of Sylhet had, immediately upon his appointment, discharged tln^ principal 

[9 I] ‘ officers 
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officers of the courts notwithstanding that they had always acted with ptopriety; 
and that to a questipn which had been put to him by Miv Jtohert^ wfeather 
« the measure bad been adopted pn a general principle that every per^bn^has 
“ a right to appoint his own officers, or from any cbraplaints instituted against 
them, or fi ocn general bad character,” the zillah Judge replied, b that he 
** had removed some df the'officers alluded to chiefly on a general pw-ineiple, 
that he was empowered to remove and appoint the several officers of the 
“ court (excepting such as were appointed by Government) When it appeared 
« to him to be pfoper.” Such an arbitrary exercise of power was not to be 
for a moment tolerated: but there is a wide difference between regulatih^; the 
exercise of power, and taking it away altogether. To guard, howeyer, 
against abuses similar to that which we have now teferredto, we desire that, 
in restoring to Judges and Collectors the power of appointing and dtsmissing 
their native servants, you will declare, that they shall be held fesponSible for 
the manner in which they shall exercise it: that no native servant is to be 
dismissed excepting for misconduct or incapacity : that when dismissals and 
tiew' appointments take place the ground of the proceedings shall be recorded 
and reported ; and that Government shall reserve to itself the prerogative of 
reversing any proceeding of this sort, of which it may disapprove. 

40. By your letter, dated 26th of September 1816 (paragraphs 57 and 58), 
we are informed of Mr. Wilson’s application, that a suit instituted against him 
in the Supreme Court by the late Sheristadar of the zillah court of Catiara, on 
account of illegality in his judicial proceedings, should be defended at the 
public expense: and in the forty-eighth pfuragraph of your subsequent letter 
of the 17th February I8I7, you acquaint us, that the Attorney for the plaintiff 
had applied for the assistance of the Advocate General in the conduct of the 
same cause. We approve of the manner in which you have disposed of both 
applications; but we think oui'selves fully justified, under the circumstances 
of the case, in directing that Mr. Wilson be borne harmless 3® to all the 
consequences of the suit. 


We axe your loving friends, 

(Signed) 


J. BEBB 
J. PATTISON, 
&c. &c. 
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JUDICIAL LETTER to MADRAS, 

Dated mh May 1819. 

Our Governor in Council at Fort St. George. 

Par. 1. Onu last letter to you in this department was dated the 7th ultimo. 

2. We have attentively considered the whole of your proceedings towards 
carrying into effect the orders which we had issued for the reform of your 
system of judicature and police. 

8. We are not surprised that in the execution of these orders you found 
yourselves engaged in long discussions involvirg many matters of detail. The 
minutes and reports of the several authorities contain much valuable informa¬ 
tion, but as nothing could be more unsatisfactory than h continuance of that 
controversial character which those discussions assumed, as it is highly desirable 
that the undivided energy of Government should be empkyed in giving full 
efficacy to the measures upon which you finally determined, we .shall abstain 
from all examination of the merits of the controversy, and from all detailed 
remarks on the provisions of the'Regulations themselves. We shall content 
ourselves with expressing our general satisfaction with them, and with direct¬ 
ing that they be carried strictly and faithfully into execution. 

4. There is no object which we have more at heart than the giving a very 
full and fair trial to this new system, and we look tb those who exercise the 
powers of government, and to our servants acting under their authority in the 
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Bev<jnre aiad Jiidicial dejiactnieHtsi^ the most zealous exertions ih carrying 
' (But oariobject would be entinely defeated unless 

tUeiRegalations were adramTstetied ia the spiHtt inlwhich bur instructions were 
conveyedij weaherefore will b# most cautious in your selection 

of’ persons to ifiil the dffioe. of Collector,, as upbn^ the zeal and intelligence of 
these officers much of the efficacy of the ioeui Begultrtions will depend. 

, J k It is iffipossible^^^^^^^ cohcliide ft® dis|)!itch withdut Acknowledging, 
m terinS of the WArinest commendation, ihe Zeal, ability, and judgitoent 
(Jispibybdhy the Cbmmission^r in the exebutioh of the aiduoii;^ duty'entrusted 
|b th^ We Are aware that the most importani arid labbrious; part of that 
i duty fell oh Colonel Munrb, tlie First Comraissioner, itt whose cbraihendatron 
It would be superfl^u^^^^^ us to speak, were it not for the!purpose of asAttring 
you, for information, and for that of the ciyilid general, that \ve 
consider the services which he has rendered to this CbrtipaHy, apd tb the 
natives, as Chief of the Commission, to be as deserving of bur hearty acknow¬ 
ledgments as any act of his long and honourable public life. ' 


Xetter 
to Madras^ 
12 May 1819* 


We are, 


(Signed) 


London, 12th May 1819. 


- C. M AJORIBANKS, 
G. A. ROBINSON, 
&c. &c. 


ERRATAi 

Page 106> Hue 39, for read inefficiency^* 

Page 157, lines 6 and 7, for Mengnl, Bahadurp resid Ben^ai, Behur md Orma* 
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